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Art.  I. — Ohaervatuma  on  the  Fluid  in  the  Vesiculce  Semi- 
nales  of  Man.  By  John  Davy,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Assist- 
ant Inspector  of  Anny  Hospitals. 

I  BELIEVE  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that,  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  of  the  vesiculce  seminales^  there  is  still  a  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  physiologists,  especially  in  this  country,  where 
the  authority  of  John  Hunter  is  necessarily  very  high  and  influ- 
ential. 

The  difierence  of  opinion  alluded  to  is,  whether  the  fluid  in 
question  is  secreted  by  the  testes,  or  by  the  vesiculae ;  and 
whether,  in  consequence,  the  vesiculse  are  to  be  viewed  chiefly  as 
leservoirs  or  merely  as  glands.* 

Conceiving  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by 


*  Vide  Dr  Bostock's  Elements  of  Physiology,  Vol.  iii.  p.  7)  and  foot-note,  where 
the  question  is  left  unsettled  by  the  learned  author.  He  thus  expresses  himself  on 
the  subject : — **  Besides  the  testes,  the  vesicuke  teminalea,  both  ^oin  their  sice  and 
their  situation,  have  been  supposed  to  perform  some  important  part  in  the  function 
of  generation,  although  it  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  pur- 
poee  which  they  serre.  The  opinion  formerly  entertained  was,  that  they  are  mere- 
ly reserroirs,  in  which  the  semen  is  deposited  as  it  is  secreted.  In  consequence,  how- 
erer,  of  the  observations  of  Hunter,  who  remarked  that  the  fluid  contained  in  these 
entities  appeared  to  be  different  from  that  found  in  the  testes,  many  of  the  later  ana- 
tomists have  supposed  that  the  veticu'ce  teminaiet  produced  a  secretion  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  the  use  of  which  may  probably  be  to  dilute  the  semen,  or  to  add  to  its  bulk.*' 
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the  examinatioii  of  the  fluid  in  the  vesicul®  and  in  the  vaaa  defe- 
rential after  death,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  I  have  availed  myself  of 
such  opportunities  as  have  offered  in  the  General  Military  Hos- 
pital, at  Fort  Pitt,  under  my  superintendence, — and  I  now  beg 
leave  to  communicate  the  results,  believing  that  they  may  aid  in 
settling  the  disputed  question, — and  also  with  the  hope,  tnat  they 
may  be  found  not  entirely  devoid  of  interest  in  connection  with 
an  obscure  branch  of  pathological  inquiry. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  this  double  purpose  to  prefix  in  each  in- 
stance a  slight  notice  of  the  &tal  case.  I  shall  make  no  selec- 
tion of  cases ;  they  will  be  given  nearly  in  the  order  as  to  time  in 
which  they  occurred.  And  I  may  remark,  that,  as  every  fetal 
case  was  subjected  to  a  post  mortem  examination,  accorcUng  to 
the  usage  of  the  hospital,  these  brought  forward  (the  total  deaths 
from  the  22d  September  of  the  present  year  to  the  6th  Decem- 
ber) afford  a  tolerably  correct  example  of  the  general  mortality  of 
this  hospital, — the  patients  in  which  are  chiefly  invalids  labouring 
under  chronic  diseases,  incapacitating  them  for  ferther  military 
service. 

1.  Aged  30,  previously  labouring  under  pulmonary  disease  and 
an  impaired  constitution,  was  admitted  with  pneumonia,  and  died 
on  the  third  day.  On  dissection,  thirty-nine  hours  after  death, 
the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  found  hepatized,  weighing 
nearly  three  pounds,  the  superior  and  middle  only  half  a  pound. 
There  was  a  tubercular  excavation  and  numerous  tubercles  in 
the  left  lung, — and  small  cavities  and  a  pretty  distinct  cicatrix 
of  a  vomica  in  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
The  body  was  not  emaciated.  • 

The  vasa  deferentia  and  vesicuUe  seminales  were  removed 
six  hours  after  death.  About  a  drop  of  fluid  was  obtained  from 
each  vas  deferens^  which  accorded  in  appearance  with  the  receiv- 
ed description  of  the  spermatic  fluid.  Examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, using  an  object-glass  of  one-eighth  inch  focal  distance,  con- 
structed by  Ross,  it  was  foimd  to  contain  numerous  animal- 
cules, some  of  them  in  active  motion.  The  vesiculee  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid.  Some  of  it  was  collected  af- 
ter six  hours ;  another  portion  later,  afler  forty-two  hours.  The 
former  did  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  the  fluid  of  the  vasa 
deferentia.  It  abounded  in  spermatic  animalcules,  some  of  which 
were  alive  and  active :  on  standing  a  few  hours  it  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  opaque  that  had  subsided,  the  other  transparent ;  and 
this  was  copiously  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  rendered  of  a  con- 
sistence almost  gelatinous.  The  last  collected  had  a  brownish 
tinge ;  it,  too,  abounded  in  animalcules ;  but  they  were  motion- 
less and  dead ;  warmth  had  no  effect  in  reanimating  them. 

2.  Aged  57 ;  a  violent  maniac,  who  died  thirteen  days  aftier  ad- 
mission ;  the  disease  of  about  a  fortnights  duration ;  a  third  at- 
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tack.  The  dissection  was  made  fifty-seven  hours  after  death. 
The  body  was  much  emaciated.  The  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain  were  greatly  distended  with  fluid ;  they  communicated  free- 
ly,— ^the  septum  lucidum  having  been  destroyed  by  disease.  No 
other  well-marked  lesion  was  discovered. 

A  very  minute  portion  of  fluid  was  obtained  from  the  vaaa  de- 
ferentia.  It  was  of  the  colour,  and  very  much  of  the  appearance 
and  consistence  of  pus.  It  contained  very  many  spermatic  ani- 
malcules— all  dead.  The  fluid  from  the  vesicul®  was  small  in 
quantity,  browner  than  that  from  the  duct,  as  if  slightly  tinged 
by  the  colouring  matter  of  blood.  It  contained  vestiges  in  abun- 
dance of  spermatic  animalcules,  and  a  few  of  distinct  form. 

d.  Aged  39 ;  died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  complicated 
with  pneumothorax  of  the  right  side  and  empyema.*  The  dis- 
section was  made  thirty-six  hours  afl;er  death.  The  body  was 
much  emaciated.  Besides  the  disease  in  limgs,  the  ileum  in  its 
inferior  part  was  severely  ulcerated,  and  the  caecum  slightly. 
There  had  been  diarrhoea  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  vasa  deferenfia^  and  the  vesicul^e  semituUeSy  were  re- 
moved and  examined  six  hours  after  death.  The  contents  of  the 
latter  were  small  in  quantity,  and  of  nearly  gelatinous  consistence. 
The  fluid  of  the  ducts  was  more  liquid,  and  nearly  of  its  usual 
cream  or  purulent>like  appearance.  In  neither  of  them  could 
any  animalcules  be  discovered,  or  even  vestiges  of  them,  or  any 
distinct  globules. 

4.  Aged  20 ;  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Extreme  de- 
bility and  emaciation  marked  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  in 
which  diarrhoea  and  night-sweats  alternated.  The  dissection  was 
made  twelve  houra  after  death.  No  notable  lesion  was  detected 
independent  of  the  pulmonary  disease,  which  was  vast  and  various, 
— a  complication  of  tubereles  and  cavities,  of  oedema  and  hepati- 
zatien.     The  intestines  were  not  ulcerated. 

The  vesiculse  and  V€^a  deferentia  were  examined  eleven  hours 
after  death.  The  former  contained  a  small  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  was  brownish,  thick,  and  slightly  viscid, — the  latter  an  ex- 
tremely minute  portion,  like  thin  starch.  In  both,  under  the  mi- 
croscope, there  appeared,  as  it  were,  the  fragments  of  animalcules 
and  numerous  globules. 

5.  Aged  SS ;  died  of  latent  pulmonary  consumption,  after  hav- 
ing been  a  patient  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  the  establishment 
about  a  month.  The  dissection  was  made  fourteen  houra  after 
death.  The  body  was  much  emaciated.    Besides  tubercles  in  dif- 

*  In  thU  caae,  as  in  every  other  of  pneumothorax  which  I  have  yet  examined,  the 
air  in  the  pleura  waa  derived  from  the  atmosphere  thxou^  a  vahruUr  ulcerated 
opeaiog  io  the  lung. 
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ferent  stages,  and  excavations  in  the  lungs,  and  partial  hepatiza- 
tion, there  was  little  other  organic  disease.  Diarrhoea  had  not 
preceded  death ;  there  were,  however,  some  small  ulcers  in  the 
colon,  and  marks  of  old  ulcers  healed. 

The  vesiculse  and  the  vasa  deferentia  were  examined  sixteen 
hours  after  death.  A  small  drop  of  fluid  was  obtained  from  the 
latter,  of  cream  or  purulent-like  appearance,  which  abounded  in 
seminal  animalcules.  The  vesiculae  were  moderately  turgid ;  the 
fluid  in  them  was  also  opaque,  white,  like  purulent  matter,  and 
abounded  in  animalcules.  The  animalcules  in  each  instance  were 
dead.  Neither  fluid  changed  the  colour  of  litmus  or  of  turmeric 
paper. 

6.  Aged  39 ;  died  of  gangrene  of  the  superior  lobe  of  right 
lung,  complicated  with  effusion  into  the  pleura,  and  with  ascites. 
There  were  sixty-one  ounces  of  turbid  serum  in  the  right  pleura, 
and  seven  pints  of  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  were  denser  than  natural ;  the  weight 
of  the  liver  was  only  two  and  a-half  pounds.  There  was  a  large 
ulcer  in  the  csecum,  and  numerous  marks  of  old  ulcerations  healed 
in  the  colon  and  rectum.  Chronic  dysentery  preceded  the  fatal 
disease.    The  dissection  was  made  twenty-eight  hours  after  death. 

The  right  vas  deferens  was  examined  two  hours  after  death, 
and  the  vesiculae  half  an  hour  later.  A  small  drop  of  fluid  was 
obtained  from  the  seminal  duct.  It  resembled  in  appearance  the 
purest  purulent  matter :  it  had  no  distinct  smell ;  it  rendered  tur- 
meric paper  slightly  brown.  Under  the  microscope  it  appeared 
to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  globules,  very  much  smaller  than  those 
of  purulent  matter,  and  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  animalcules. 
The  vesiculae  were  so  shrunk  and  collapsed,  that  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  collecting  sufficient  fluid  even  for  microscopic  ex- 
amination. No  animalcules  could  be  detected  in  it,  and  no  dis- 
tinct globules.  It  was  colourless  and  not  viscid, — ^more  like  serum 
than  mucus ;  and  it  was  alkaline,  and  changed  distinctly  the  colour 
of  turmeric  paper. 

7.  Aged  42 ;  of  tiienty  years  military  service ;  died  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  The  dissection  was  made  thirty-seven  hours 
after  death.  The  body  was  much  emaciated.  The  lungs  weigh- 
ed five  pounds.  Besides  tubercular  excavations  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  tubercles  in  different  stages  of  progress,  there  was  partial 
cedema  of  the  lungs  and  hepatization.  There  were  large  ulcers 
in  the  jejunum,  ileum,  and  colon  ;  diarrhcea  did  not  precede 
death.  The  prostrate  gland  contained  a  sinus,  which  opened  into 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  testes  were  adhering  to  the  tuni- 
cce  vaginales  ;  and  the  substance  of  the  right  testis  was  partially 
indurated,  as  if  from  the  effect  of  common  inflammation. 

The  vesiculw  seminales  were  moderately  distended  with  fluid. 
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of  a  liffht  brownish  hue,  slightly  turbid  and  opaque.  It  abounded 
in  well-formed  spermatic  animalcules,  and  contained  a  few  blood 
corpuscles,  or  particles  extremely  like  them.  It  had  no  effect 
either  on  turmeric  or  litmus  paper.  An  extremely  small  portion 
of  fluid  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  vasa  deferentia^  which,  in 
appearance,  was  very  like  that  of  the  vesicul®.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope, a  few  animalcules  were  seen  in  it,  many  blood  corpus- 
cles and  some  smaller  particles. 

8.  Aged  82 ;  died  of  bronchitis,  complicated  with  hepatization 
of  right  lung,  and  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  aorta  pressing  on  the 
trachea.  The  dissection  was  made  thirty-two  hours  after  death. 
The  body  was  not  emaciated.  The  bronchia  were  nearly  filled 
with  muco-purulent  matter.  The  right  lung  weighed  three  pounds ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  hepatized  in  different  degrees,  and  it 
contained  a  few  clusters  of  granular  tubercles.  No  well-marked 
lesion  could  be  discovered  in  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  vesiculae  were  moderately  distended  with  fluid  of  puru« 
lent-like  appearance,  which  abounded  in  seminal  animalcules. 
The  fluid  obtained  from  a  vas  deferens y  extremely  minute  in  quan- 
tity, was  found  to  contain  a  few  animalcules,  and  very  many  par- 
ticles smaller  than  those  of  the  blood. 

9.  Aged  S3 ;  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  The  dissection 
was  made  fifteen  hours  after  death.  The  body  was  sub-emaciated. 
Besides  numerous  tubercles  in  different  stages  of  progress  and  se- 
veral caverns  in  the  lungs,  there  was  partial  oedema  and  hepatiza- 
tion of  them.  The  liver  weighed  six  and  a  half  pounds,  and  con- 
tained some  fatty  matter.  There  were  no  dropsical  symptoms. 
There  were  numerous  ulcers  in  the  ileum  and  colon.  There  had 
been  no  diarrhoea. 

A  small  quantity  of  fluid  was  found  in  the  vesiculse,  of  a  brown- 
ish hue  and  semi-opaque.  It  did  not  change  the  colour  of  tur- 
meric or  of  litmus  paper.  It  abounded  in  spermatic  animalcules. 
The  very  little  fluid  procured  from  a  vas  deferens  was  like  di- 
lute purulent  matter  in  appearance ;  it  contained  a  few  animal- 
cules, and  very  many  minute  globular  particles.  1 

10.  Aged  20 ;  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  The  dissec- 
tion was  made  twenty-six  hours  after  death.  The  body  was  much 
emaciated.  Both  lungs  abounded  in  tubercles,  had  a  large  exca- 
vation in  each  superior  lobe,  and  contained  many  small  vomicae, 
and  the  right  lung  in  addition  was  extensively  hepatized.  There 
was  extensive  superficial  ulceration  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.*  The 
ileum  and  colon  were  deeply  as  well  as  extensively  ulcerated.  The 
appendicula  vermiformis  was  perforated  by  ulceration,  and 
through  the  medium  of  a  sinus  communicated  with  the  colon  by 
an  ulcerated  opening.     There  were  thirteen  ounces  of  a  mixturq 
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of  purulent  matter  and  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Severe 
diarrhoea  and  tormina  preceded  death. 

The  vesiculce  and  vasa  deferentia  were  examined  four  hours 
after  death.  The  former  afforded  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  ; 
what  was  first  pressed  out,  was  like  thin  starch  in  appearance  ; 
what  was  last  expressed  was  gelatinous.  The  former,  imder  the 
microscope,  was  found  to  contain  many  animalcules,  mixed  with 
globular  particles  and  small  masses  of  mucus.  The  latter  contain- 
ed very  few  animalcules,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  mucus.  The 
flijdd  from  vaa  deferens  was  very  like  that  which  flowed  first  from 
the  vesiculse,  excepting  that  it  was  without  any  tint  of  brown 
which  that  fluid  possessed.  Under  the  microscope,  only  one  ani- 
malcule, perfect  in  form,  could  be  detected ;  fragments  of  others, 
as  it  were,  appeared,  and  some  globules,  and  a  good  deal  of  trans- 
parent mucus  in  minute  masses.  *  The  fluid  of  vesicuke  and 
viM  deferens  was  distinctly  alkaline ;  each  changed  the  colour  of 
turmeric  paper. 

n.  Aged  27  ;  died  of  ptilmonary  consumption.  The  dissec- 
tion was  made  ten  hours  aner  death.  The  body  was  much  ema- 
ciated. The  lungs  were  enormously  diseased ;  besides  containing 
laige  cavities  and  m^ny  vomicae,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  tubercles 
in  different  stages  of  progress,  they  were  partially  (edematous  and 
hepatized.  There  were  a  few  ulcers  in  the  ileum,  and  a  thicken- 
ed granular  and  partially  ulcerated  state  of  the  rectmn.  There 
had  been  diarrhoea  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

Very  little  fluid  was  found  in  the  vesicuke  seminales.  It  was 
partly  thin,  of  a  light  brownish  hue ;  and  partly  thick  and  gelati- 
nous, the  latter  from  the  fundus,  the  former  from  the  anterior  por- 
tion. Under  the  microscope,  a  few  spermatic  animalcules  were 
detected  in  the  thin  fluid,  mixed  with  what  appeared  to  be  frag- 
ments of  them.  No  animalcules  were  observed  in  the  gelatinous 
fluid  ;  it  seemed  to  consist  principally  of  mucus.  Neither  fluid 
had  any  effect  on  turmeric  paper.  From  the  vas  deferens  hardly 
sufficient  fluid  could  be  procured,  even  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion. It  contained  a  few  minute  globular  particles  without  any 
animalcules. 

IS.  Aged  33,  died  of  difiuse  cellular  inflammation  of  neck, 
with  suppuration  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  dissection  was  made 
twenty-six  hours  after  death.  A  superficial  cavity  was  found  in 
the  cerebrum,  imder  the  posterior  part  of  right  parietal  bone, 
which'  contained  about  a  drachm  ana  half  of  fluid,  which  became 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  There  had  been  no  suspi- 
cion of  cerebral  disease  during  life.     The  cellular  tissue  of  the 

*  In  thif  ind  ereiy  other  iostance  the  vat  deferent  was  removed  for  examination, 
before  entering  the  caTitj  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  cord  was  laid  bare,  the  duct  sepa- 
ratedf  and  a  ligature  applied  previous  to  dividing  it. 
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neck  generally  was  satoiated  with  thick  purdlent  matter ;  and  most 
of  the  cervical  glands  were  diseased  and  contained  abscesses.  The 
right  stemo-deido-mastoideus  muscle,  on  its  under  side,  appeared 
wasted  and  corroded,  and  presented  a  suppurating  surface.  A 
small  mass  of  fibrine,  softened  internally,  adhered  to  the  inner 
coat  of  the  right  internal  jugular  vein.  Neither  the  integuments, 
larynx,  oesophagus,  or  pleursB,  participated  in  the  disease.  .During 
life  it  had  not  been  suspected.  The  left  femoral  and  the  right 
iliac  and  femoral  veins,  were  obstructed  with  coagula,  which  in  the 
inferior  parts  consisted  of  crassamentum,  and  in  the  superior  of 
fibrine.  In  the  upper  part  of  each  vein  the  fibrinous  concretion 
contained  a  cavity  in  which  was  a  semifluid,  having  a  good  deal  the 
character  of  purulent  matter,  and  which  would  commonly  be  cal- 
led purulent  matter.*  The  lower  extremities  were  (edematous, 
the  right  more  than  the  left;, — ^but  even  the  right  extremity  only 
in  a  moderate  degree.  There  was  little  hair  on  pubis  or  chin ; 
the  part€8  naturales  were  all  small ;  the  larynx  was  small ;  the 
skin  delicate.  According  to  his  comrades,  he  had  always  shown 
an  aversion  to  the  sex. 

A  very  minute  portion  of  fluid  only  could  be  procured  firom  the 
vaaa  deferentia^  which,  under  the  microscope,  exhibited  nume- 
rous small  particles,  and  a  few  larger  globules, — ^but  no  spermatic 
animalcules.  The  fluid  of  vesiculse  was  also  small  in  quantity  and 
destitute  of  animalcules.  It  was  of  a  light-brownish  hue,  slightly 
opaque,  contained  some  globules,  and  did  not  change  the  colour  of 
turmeric  or  of  litmus  paper.  The  fluid  from  their  fiindus  was  most 
gelatinous,  and  appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  mucus.^f 

13.  Aged  29,  died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  complicated 
with  peritonceal  inflammation.  The  dissection  was  made  twenty- 
seven  hours  after  death.  The  body  was  exceedingly  emaciated ; 
the  lungs  were  very  voluminous  and  heavy ;  they  contained  a  vast 
number  of  tubercles  in  difierent  stages,  some  small  cavities  and 
one  huge  one.  This  cavity  was  lined  with  a  &lse  membrane, 
which  was  even  spread  over  the  abrupt  mouths  of  two  or  three 
bronchial  tubes,  and  it  was  empty.  Whether  it  was  distended 
with  air  or  its  sides  pressed  together,  was  not  ascertained.  Eight 
pints  of  serum  were  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.   There 


*  It  fustained  this  character  lubjected  to  the  best  tests :  Thus,  agitated  with  water, 
m  while  matter  sabsided,  very  little  prone  to  putrefaction ;  iridescent  when  held  before 
m  light,  fflobular  under  the  microscope.  The  differences  were  rather  in  degree  than 
kind,  indicating,  as  it  were,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  an  imperfect  purulent 
matter ;  thus,  it  putrified  more  readily  than  purulent  matter ;  was  only  just  percep- 
tibly irideioent,  ioA  its  particles  were  more  irregularly  globular  and  less  compacL 
The  mode  of  formation  oft  is  kind  of  fluid,  with  which  pathologists  are  now  tolera- 
bly (iMDiliar,  is  a  curious  nroblem,  and  deeply  interesting  in  many  of  its  relations. 

f  The  vt^eulm  §endnak9^  in  this  instance,  and  their  contents,  rosembled  those  of 
tocfa  esetrated  aoimalf  as  I  have  hitherto  examined. 
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were  very  numerous  adhesions  between  the  viscera.  The  omen- 
tum abounded  in  granular  tubercles,  and  resembled  an  elongated 
pancreas.  The  caecum  was  misplaced,  and  with  the  colon  was  con- 
fined to  the  left  side.  The  ileum,  appendicula  vermifortnisy  and 
colon,  were  severely  ulcerated.  The  appearances  indicated  a 
perforation  of  the  appendicula  by  ulceration,  afterwards  closed  by 
adhesion,  and  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  peritonseal  inflam- 
mation.    The  abdominal  disease  was  not  suspected  during  life. 

No  fluid  could  be  obtained  from  the  vasa  deferentia.  One  was 
examined  three  hours  after  death.  The  testes  were  of  natural 
size,  and  not  apparently  diseased.  The  vesiculae  contained  very 
little  fluid.  It  was  thick,  gelatinous,  nearly  transparent  and  co- 
lourless, and  did  not  change  the  colour  of  turmeric  or  litmus  paper. 
Under  the  microscope  some  globules  were  seen  in  it,  but  no  ani- 
malcules. 

14.  Aged  27  ;  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  The  dissection 
was  made  thirty-two  hours  after  death.  The  body  was  much  ema- 
ciated. The  lungs  were  enormously  diseased ;  besides  a  large 
excavation  in  each  superior  lobe,  and  several  smaller  ones,  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  tubercles  in  progressive  change,  there  was  par- 
tial oedema  and  hepatization,  and  thickening  of  bronchia.  One 
arytenoid  cartilage  was  laid  bare  by  ulceration,  the  left  nervu8 
vagus  was  partially  atrophied  under  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged 
bronchial  gland.  There  were  numerous  large  granulating  ulcers 
in  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon  ;  the  vermiform  appendix  was 
severely  ulcerated,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  m  a  less  de- 
gree. A  short  time  before  death,  the  bowels  were  regular ;  pre- 
viously there  had  been  diarrhoea. 

The  fluid  obtained  from  the  vasa  deferentia^  less  than  a  drop  in 
quantity,  had  a  healthy  appearance  :  it  contained  a  few  spermatic 
animalcules,  and  many  globules,  most  of  them  very  small,  a  few 
large.  The  vesiculae  were  moderately  distended  with  a  fluid  of  a 
just  perceptible  brownish  hue,  of  the  consistence  of  mucilage  and 
slightly  viscid.  It  did  not  change  the  colour  of  turmeric  paper. 
A  small  number  of  spermatic  animalcules  were  detected  in  it, 
and  many  large  globules,  which  did  not  disappear  on  dilution  with 
water, 

15.  Aged  27 ;  died  of  the  efl^ects  of  inflammation  of  the  pleurae 
and  lungs.  The  dissection  was  made  thirty-six  hours  after  death. 
The  body  was  sub-emaciated.  There  were  twelve  ounces  of  serum  in 
the  left  pleura,  and  sixteen  ounces  in  the  right,  with  a  sediment  in 
each  of  flakes  of  lymph.  Both  lungs  were  partially  adhering,  and 
much  heavier  than  natural ;  the  left  was  oederoatous  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  right  hepatized.  Neither  contained  tubercles.  In 
the  superior  lobe  of  rignt  lung,  there  was  a  minute  cavity,  sur- 
rounded by  an  indurated,  dark,  puckered  structure,  conveying  the 
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idea  of  a  cicatrix  of  an  abscess.  The  c^cum  and  ascending  colon 
were  red  and  rather  flabby.  The  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys 
were  obscurely  diseased.  During  life  there  had  been  no  suspicions 
of  thoracic  disease.  Sjnnptoms  of  disease  of  various  kinds  had  ex- 
isted at  least  nine  months  before  death ;  anasarca  prevailed  at  one 
time,  and  ascites ;  latterly  the  bowels  were  irregular,  occasionally 
relaxed  and  passing  blood,  occasionally  constipated. 

The  nasa  deferentia  were  examined  twelve  hours  after  death. 
The  very  minute  portion  of  fluid  obtained  ftom  them  was  desti- 
tute of  distinctly  formed  animalcules ;  it  contained  globules  of 
different  sizes,  some  of  tliem  very  like  fragments  of  the  peculiar 
entozoa,  the  circular  portion  without  the  filament.  The  vesiculso 
were  examined  thirty-six  hours  after  death.  They  contained  pretty 
much  fluid,  of  a  just  perceptible  brownish  hue,  and  of  a  gelatinous 
consistence.  Very  many  well-formed  animalcules  appeared  in  it. 
It  did  not  change  the  colour  of  turmeric  paper. 

16.  Aged  33  ;  died  of  complicated  organic  disease  of  the  bones, 
lungs,  pleura,  heart,  peritoneum,  &c.     The  dissection  was  made 
thirty-six  hours  after  death.     The  body  was  exceedingly  emaciat- 
ed.    The  08  frontis  was  carious,  and  in  two  places  penetrated 
through  by  ulceration ;  lymph  was  deposited  underneath  on  the 
dura  mater.     The  left  clavicle  was  enlarged,  softened,  spongy, 
and  unusually  vascular.  At  the  base  of  each  semilunar  valve  of  the 
aorta  was  a  small  bony  concretion.   The  heart  appeared  atrophied. 
The  pleurae  were  studded  with  small,  white,  firm  tubercles.    The 
right  pleura  contained  sixteen  ounces  of  serum ;  the  left  four  ounces. 
In  the  inferior  lobe  of  right  lung,  there  were  two  circumscribed 
masses  of  coagulated  blood.   The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contained 
twelve  pints  of  serum.   The  abdominal  peritoneal  lining  generally 
was  studded  with  tubercles  similar  in  character  to  those   of  the 
pleurae,  as  was  also  the  omentum,  which,  gathered  into  a  long  mass 
retained  by  adhesion,  resembled  a  pancreas  in  its  appearance.  The 
kidneys  were  small  and  obscurely  diseased.   The  left  iliac  and  fe- 
moral vein,  and  the  right  femoral,  were  completely  obstructed  by 
coagula,  in  part  consisting  of  fibrine,  softened,  and  of  imperfect 
purulent  like  appearance,  and  in  part  of  crassamentum  little  altered. 
There  were  no  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  no  ulcers  in  the  air-pas- 
sage or  alimentary  canal. 

The  vasa  deferentia  were  examined  six  hours  after  death,  and 
the  vesiculae  thirty-six  hours  after.  The  very  little  fluid  procured 
from  the  former,  contained  numerous  minute  globules,  and  some  of 
a  larger  size,  but  no  animalcules.  No  animalcules  either  were  found 
in  the  fluid  of  the  vesiculae,  merely  globules  of  different  sizes. 
The  fluid  contained  in  them  was  in  a  very  small  quantity,  of  a 
light  brownish  hue,  and  it  did  not  change  the  colour  of  turmeric 
paper. 
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17.  Aged  31  ;  died  of  puImoDary  consumption.  The  dissec- 
tion was  made  twenty-five  hours  after  death.  The  body  was  great- 
ly emaciated.  Besides  tubercles,  which  abounded  in  the  lungs  and 
tubercular  excavations,  there  was  some  oedema  of  these  organs  and 
hepatization  and  emphjrsema, — ^the  last  to  a  considerable  extent,  * 
with  much  redness  of,  and  purulent  discharge  on  bronchia.  The 
intestines  were  not  ulcerated. 

The  vMa  deferentia  und  vesiculae  were  examined  twenty-seven 
hours  after  deaw.  The  vesiculae  were  considerably  distended  with 
fluid,  which  was  of  a  brownish  tint,  and  did  not  change  the  co- 
lour of  turmeric  paper.  It  differed  in  •onsistence,  according  to  the 
part  from  whence  taken ;  that  from  the  fundus  was  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  mucilage;  that  from  the  anterior  part  was  more  fluid ;  each 
abounded  in  well-formed  animalcules,  and  in  globules  of  a  hrge 
size.  About  a  quarter  of  a  drop  only  of  fluid  could  be  procured 
from  each  vcm  deferens.  No  animalcules  could  be  discovered  in 
it,  but  globules  of  different  sizes,  and  some  resembling  fragments 
of  animalcules. 

18.  Aged  49 ;  died  after  an  illness  of  three  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  had  been  previously  in  good 
health.  The  dissection  was  made  fourteen  hours  after  death. 
The  body  was  stout  and  muscular.  A  laige  quantity  of  turbid 
serum  with  a  sediment  of  purulent  mater  was  found  in  the  ventri- 
c]es,and  a  considerable  deposit  of  lymph  with  which  purulent  matter 
was  mixed,  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata^  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  abdominal  and  thoracic 
viscera  generally  were  sound. 

The  testes  and  vasa  deferentia  were  examined  ten  hours  af- 
ter death ;  the  vesiculae  seventeen  hours  after.  The  fluid  obtain- 
ed from  the  vasa  deferentia  abounded  in  animalcules,  some  of 
which  were  alive  and  in  languid  motion.  The  fluid  of  the  vesi- 
culsB  also  abounded  in  them ;  they  were  all  dead.  This  fluid 
had  a  brownish  tint,  and  reddened  litmus.f 

19.  Aged  30,  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  The  dissec- 
tion was  made  twenty  hours  after  death.  The  body  was  much 
emaciated.  In  both  lungs  granular  tubercles  abounded,  and  there 
was  a  large  cavity  in  the  superior  lobe  of  each.    The  liver,  spleen, 

*  Contiguoas  to  the  part  where  the  emphyseoift  was  most  remarkable,  waia  small 
cavity,  which  commuoicated  by  an  ulcerated  opening  with  the  air-ceUs  of  the  lungs. 
When  the  part  was  punctured  under  water,  several  cubic  inches  of  air  escaped  from 
the  emphysematous  portion.  It  consisted  of  eight  of  azote  by  measiuie,  and  two  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  In  many  other  instances  in  which  I  have  examined  the  air  of  em- 
phvsema  of  the  lungs,  I  have  found  it  similar. 

t  In  this  case,  the  prostate  contained  a  good  deal  of  fluid,  corresponding  to 
Meckel's  description  of  it  in  its  healthy  state.  It  was  of  a  fawn  colour,  opaque, 
•liffhUy  viscid  ;  under  the  microscope  it  was  found  to  abound  in  pear-shaped  par* 
ticlci,  nearly  equal  in  magnitude  to  blood-corpusdes. 
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kidneys,  and  supia-renal  glands  were  unusually  firm.  The  liver 
weighed  seven  pounds,  and  contained  some  iktty  matter.  The 
spleen  was  about  twice  its  natural  size,  and  a  portion  of  it  dried 
on  paper  left  a  faint  grease-stain.  The  ileum,  csecum,  appendin 
etUa  vermiformis^  colon,  and  rectum  were  partially  ulcerated;  and 
some  of  the  ulcers  in  the  large  intestines  had  penetrated  through 
all  the  coats,  excepting  the  peritonaeal,  and,  indeed,  this  coat  was 
penetrated  through  in  the  appendicula,  where  it  happened  to 
adhere  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  There  had  been  no  dropsical 
symptoms ;  no  peritonaeal  inflammation ;  diarrhoea  had  been 
troublesome  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculae  were  examined  twenty-two 
hours  after  death.  One  vesicula  contained  pretty  much  fluid,  the 
other  very  little.  The  fluid  was  of  a  just  perceptible  brownish 
hue,  and  of  the  consistence  of  mucilage ;  it  contained  a  large 
number  of  animalcules  and  some  globules,  and  did  not  change  t£e 
colour  of  turmeric  or  litmus-paper.  An  extremely  minute  quan- 
tity of  fluid  was  procured  from  the  vasa  deferentia^  of  cream- 
like appearance,  and  contained  some  globules,  and  many  minute 
particles,  but  no  animalcules. 

20.  Aged  41,  died  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  thoracic  aorta,  not  suspected  during  life.  The  dissec- 
tion was  made  thirty-three  hours  after  death.  The  body  was 
muscular  and  robust  as  in  perfect  health.  In  the  left  pleura,  into 
which  the  aneurism  had  opened,  there  were  three  and  a-half  pints 
of  serum,  and  five  and  a-nalf  pints  of  soft  crassamentum.  The 
viscera  generally  were  sound. 

The  vesiculae  were  examined  thirty-eight  hours  after  death,  and 
the  right  vas  deferens  fifty-eight  hours  after.  The  fluid  in  the 
former  was  pretty  abundant,  of  a  grayish  hue,  without  tint  of 
brown,  and  of  the  consistence  of  common  mucilage.  It  contained 
many  animalcules  ;  did  not  change  the  colour  of  turmeric  or  of 
litmus-paper ;  was  coagulated  by  alcohol,  and  rendered  a  little 
more  opaque  by  momentary  boiling.  In  the  drop  of  opaque  fluid 
obtained  from  vas  deferens^  no  animalcules  could  be  detected ; 
it  contained  very  many  minute  particles,  and  many  particles  of  an 
irregukr  form. 

In  all  these  cases  the  testes  were  examined,  as  well  as  the  ve- 
sictUiB  and  vasa  deferentia.  Excepting  in  two  instances,  viz. 
the  18th  and  20th,  no  animalcules  could  be  seen  in  the  fluid  ex- 
pressed from  the  divided  substance  of  the  gland.  The  fluid,  when 
it  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  accurate  observation, 
was  transparent,  generally  contained  globules  nearly  equal  in  dia- 
meter to  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  invariably  contained  dense 
particles,  apparently  spherical,  very  much  smaller,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  times  smaller,  and  which,  it  may  be  conjectured,  are  the 
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ova  of  the  spennatic  entozoa.*  In  the  two  instances  in  which 
spermatic  animalcules  were  found  in  the  fluid  of  the  tubuli,  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid  was  greater  than  in  the  others.-f 

What  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  ob- 
servations in  relation  to  the  question  started  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  fluid,  and  the  use  of  the  vesicuke  seminales  ? 

The  first  inference  that  appears  to  me  unavoidable  is,  that  the 
vesicuke  are  seminal  reservoirs,  according  to  the  old  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  that  which  is  still  most  commonly  entertained  by  the 
continental  physiologists.  And  next,  that  they  are  not  merely  re- 
servoirs, but  are  also  secreting  organs,  furnishing  mucus,  and  per- 
haps some  other  fluid,  for  admixture  with  the  semen. 

The  first  inference  is  supported  by  the  general  resemblance,  in 
several  cases,  of  the  fluid  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and  of  the  ve«t- 
cuke^  and  of  the  existence  of  the  characteristic  spermatic  animal- 
cules in  the  fluid  of  the  vesicuke^  in  every  instance  in  which  they 
were  detected  in  the  fluid  of  the  vasa  deferentia.l  Hunter  does 
not  mention  having  used  the  microscope  in  his  inquiry.  If  he 
had,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion. 

The  second  inference  is  supported  by  there  being  a  certain  dif- 
ference in  almost  every  case  oetween  the  fluid  of  the  vesicuke 
and  that  of  the  vasa  deferentia^  and  especially  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  difference  of  quality  is  most  perceptible  in  the 
fluid  of  the  fimdus, — ^where  most  out  of  the  way  of  being  readily 
mixed  with  the  fluid  of  the  testes.  What  the  exact  difference  of 
qualities  is  between  the  fluid  of  the  vesiculse  and  of  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia^  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and  of  the 
testes,  in  perfect  health,  remains  to  be  ascertained.     It  can  be  de- 

*  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  as  probable,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
of  appearance  of  the  particles  differing  from  any  particles  which  I  have  hitherto  seen 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,— and  partly  from  analogy.  M  M.  Prevost  and  Oumas* 
from  theb  very  extended  and  ingenious  researches,  have  adopted  a  different  conclu- 
sion, viz.  that  the  spermatic  entozoa  are  the  result  of  secretion,  and  that  the  testes 
are  the  secreting  organs ;— a  doarine,  perhaps,  equally  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove. 
The  circumstance  of  the  animalcules  having  been  detected  in  the  majority  of  the  pre- 
ceding cases  in  the  vtua  deferentia  and  veticulct,  when  they  could  not  be  found  in 
the  testes,  appears  to  me  more  in  favour  of  tlieir  origin  ab  avo  than  by  secretion. 

f  Probably  in  health,  these  animalcules  exist  invariably  in  the  testes  of  man  con- 
tained in  the  tubuli.  The  resulu  of  the  experiments  of  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumai 
on  twenty.five  different  species  of  vertebrate  animals,  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  conclusion  ;  (Vide  Ann.  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Vols.  i.  and  ii.)  and  I  may 
add*  that  all  the  comparative  trials  I  have  yet  made  are  in  favour  of  it. 

X  I  may  add,  that  I  have  observed  spermatic  animalcules  in  the  vesiculse  of  the 
ram  and  bull,  precisely  similar  to  those  found  in  their  testes  and  vasa  deferentia  ; 
and  if  I  recollect  righdy,  they  have  been  detected  in  the  vesiculae  of  some  other  ani- 
mals by  M  M.  Prevost  and  Ourcas.  Whether  the  vesiculsB  of  certain  animals,  how- 
ever, have  not  a  specific  use,  distinct  from  that  of  being  merely  reservoirs,  appears  to 
be  deserving  of  further  and  special  inquiry. 
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tennined  only  by  careful  examination  and  comparison  in  the  in- 
stances of  criminals  ^ho  have  been  executed,  or  of  persons  who 
have  been  kiUed  by  accident,  not  labouring  under  chronic  disease, 
and  in  the  vigour  of  life.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  differ- 
ence will  not  be  found  very  considerable,  and  that  between  the 
fluid  of  the  vesiculae  and  of  the  vasa  deferential  it  will  consist 
chiefly  in  the  former  being  more  dilute  and  perhaps  more  bland 
and  mucous.*  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the  fluid  of  the  vesi- 
culae  is  naturally  of  a  brownish  hue.  As  an  invariable  quality 
this  appears  questionable.  The  sooner  after  death  the  fluid  is 
examined,  the  less  brown  it  is.  I  have  given  amongst  the  preced- 
ing cases,  instances  in  which  it  was  colourless,  and  those  examples 
in  which  there  was  reason  to  consider  it  least  altered  in  conse- 
quence of  disease :  And,  Mr  Hunter's  best  observations  are  in  ac- 
cordance, viz.  two  instances,  the  only  ones  given  in  which  exami- 
nation was  made  very  soon  after  death.  He  says,  in  a  man  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball,  ''  the  fluid  in  the  vesiculae  was  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  is  usually  found  in  men  who  have  been  dead  a  considerable 
time ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  like  the  semen  either  in  colour  or 
smell.'*'  And,  he  adds,  "  in  another  man  who  died  instantaneously 
in  consequence  of  falling  a  considerable  height,  and  whose  body  I 
inspected  soon  after  the  accident,  I  found  the  contents  of  the  ve- 
siculsD  of  a  lightish  whey-colour,  having  nothing  of  the  smell  of 
semen,  and  in  so  flufd  a  state  as  to  run  out  on  cutting  into  them.'^'f 
The  colour  which  the  fluid  of  the  vesiculse  commonlv  exhibits  in 
late  post  mortetn  examinations  is  probably  partly  aerived  from 
the  infiltration  of  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  after 
death,  and,  in  part,  perhaps,  occasionally,  from  a  vitiated  secretion 
of  the  follicles,  or  secreting  sur&ce  of  the  vesicute,  and  of  the  ad- 
joining vasa  deferentia.l 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  Hunter  in  sup- 
port of  the  views  he  advocated  relative  to  the  vesiculae  and  their 
contents :  It  has  been  ably  done  by  Meckel  in  his  Manuel  of 
Anatomy,  by  whom  each  argument  has  been  seriatim  answered, 
and  in  most  instances,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, but  without  reference  to  microscopical  research.  § 

*  That  the  Tesiculs  are  glandular,  or  possess  mucous  follicles,  seems  unquesdoo- 
able  ;  I  have  seen  them  wiu  the  microscope,  and  the  mucous  secretion  is  made  mani- 
fest in  disease. 

t  Obsenrations  on  certain  parts  of  the  animal  economy.  By  John  Hunter,  4to. 
London,  1786*  p*  28. 

X  Occssionilly  after  death,  not  only  is  tlie  fluid  of  the  Tesiculse  found  of  a  brown* 
ish  discoloration,  but  also  the  inner  surface  of  the  Tesiculae,  and  of  that  portion  of 
the  vam  d^fierentia  which  is  contiguous,  and  of  similar  structure ;  indeed,  I  hare 
teen  the  portion  of  vasa  dtfirentia  just  mentioned  more  discoloured  than  the  vesiculse 
tbemselfes. 

J  Manuel  d'Anatomie  G^n^rale,  DescriptiYe  et  Pathologique.    Par  J.  P.  Meckel, 
uit  par  A.  Jourdan  et  G.  Breschet.     Paris,  1825.    Tom.  iit.  p.  643,  et  seq. 
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Admitting  the  fkct,  that  the  vesiculae  are  like  the  gall-bladder 
and  bladder  of  urine,  recipients,  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  fortunate 
circumstance  in  our  economy,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  num.  Like  the  bile  or  the  urine,  so  the  spermatic 
fluid  in  the  healthy  adult  appears  to  be  in  constant  process  of  se- 
cretion, and  to  pass  as  it  is  rormed  into  its  appropriate  reservoir, 
from  whence,  without  disturbance  of  the  system,  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinence, it  is  either  pressed  out  and  voided  during  the  act  of  aU 
vine  evacuation,  or  it  may  be  in  part  absorbed.  Mr  Hunter,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the  use  of 
the  vesiculae,  did  not  admit  this.  He  believed  that  the  fluid  rather 
accumulated  in  the  testes,  and  gave  rise  there  to  annoyance,  re- 
quiring its  evacuation  by  a  disturbing  act, — a  doctrine  of  some 
danger,  especially  to  youth,  in  its  consequences.  In  confirma- 
tion of  what  is  stated  above,  and  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Hunter,  I  may  farther  state,  that  I  have  frequently  examined  mi- 
croscopically the  fluid  from  the  urethra  following  the  alvine  eva- 
cuation, and  I  have  alwajrs  found  it,  from  a  healthy  person, 
abounding  in  animalcules,  the  majority  of  which  have  always  been 
dead ;  *  and  thus,  perhaps,  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  vesiculsB 
are  doacce  as  well  as  reservoirs,  and  are  essentially  designed  for 
man,  to  enable  him  to  control  and  to  exercise  that  moral  check 
on  the  passions,  by  which  he  should  be  distinguished  from  brute 
animals,  and  without  which  no  considerable  advance  can  be  made 
in  civilization,  or  in  elevation  of  individual  condition  and  cha- 
racter. 

Relative  to  the  effects  of  disease  on  the  fluid  of  the  vesicukB 
seminales^  and  on  the  spermatic  fluid  generally,  the  instances 
brought  forward  are  too  few  to  admit  of  extensive  induction. 
They  seem  to  show,  Ist,  That  chronic  wasting  diseases,  terminat- 
ing in  death,  arrest  the  secretion  of  the  testes,  or  the  production 
of  those  animalcules,  on  which,  there  is  much  reason  to  infer,  the 
active  power  of  the  semen  depends ;  ^dly^  That  the  contents  of 
the  vesiculae  and  vasa  deferentia^  under  the  influence  of  disease, 
retain  longer  their  characteristic  qualities  than  the  contents  of  the 
tubuli ;  and,  3(%,  That  there  is  least  fluid  in  the  vesiculss  and 
in  the  vasa  deferential  and  that  it  is  most  altered  in  instances 
of  chronic  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  especially  of  the 
intestines. 

The  subject  of  inquiry  is  in  many  respects  curious,  and  some 
other  of  its  relations  are  not  uninteresting  or  unimportant.  I  shall 
allude  to  one  only  before  concluding,  and  that  connected  with  me- 
dical jurisprudence. 

*  On  rest,  oontrarj  to  what  Hunter  states,  I  have  found  this  fluid  separate  into 
two  parts,— a  sediment  containing  the  animalcules  and  opaque,  and  a  dear  super- 
natant fluid  destitute  of  animalctues,— thus  analogous  also  to  (he  spermatic  fluid. 
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Admittmg  that  spennatic  animalcules  are  cbaracterigtic  of  and 
essential  to  healthy  spennatic  fluid,  in  certain  doubtfiil  criminal 
cases,  probably,  decisive  evidence  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
microscopical  examination.  The  spermatic  fluid  undergoes  change 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  even  soon  becomes  putrid  ; 
but  the  spermatic  animalcules,  I  find,  resist  change  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  In  one  instance,  distinct  remains  of  these  animal- 
cules were  observed  in  putrid  fluid,  which  had  been  kept  ten  weeks, 
at  a  temperature  varying  between  S(f  and  60®  of  Fanrenheit.  In 
another  instance,  some  fluid  of  the  vesiculse  was  applied  to  linen, 
and  wrapped  in  paper  and  put  by  in  a  close  drawer.  It  was 
examined  the  following  day ;  at  &e  end  of  a  week,  and  after 
eighteen  days,  and  each  time  animalcules  were  discovered  under  the 
microscope.  The  mode  of  making  the  trial  was  by  saturating  a 
small  portion  of  the  smeared  linen  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  and 
gently  pressing  out  a  drop  for  the  experiment.  Fragments  of  the 
animalcules  were  very  distinct,  and  sufficiently  characteristic ;  and 
on  careful  inspection,  an  entire  animalcule,  here  and  there,  was 
observed.  The  application  of  these  facts  to  the  purposes  of  evi- 
dence does  not  require  any  comment. 
Fori  Pitt,  Chatham,  Dec.  l6,  1887. 


Aet.  II. — Contribution  to  Sttxtistica  of  Hernia  among  Re- 
emits  for  the  British,  and  Conscripts  for  the  French  Army. 
By  Henry  Marshall,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Army 
Hospitals. 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Army  Medical  Department  for 
the  guidance  of  Medical  Officers  in  the  duty  of  examining  re- 
cruits, direct  that  no  recruit  is  to  be  approved  who  labours  under 
"  hernia  or  a  tendency  to  that  disability.'*'  The  method  usually 
employed  in  the  examination  of  recruits  to  discover  whether  they 
are  afiected  with  hernia,  is  to  direct  each  man  under  inspection  to 

Eroduce  a  violent  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  by  coughing. 
)uring  this  operation  the  surgeon  places  his  finger  over  the  ring 
of  the  external  oblique  muscles,  first  on  one  side  and  subse- 
quently on  the  other.  Should  any  doubt  arise  during  this  trial, 
Uiat  a  man  may  be  afiected  with  rupture,  he  is  direct^  to  jump 
as  high  as  he  can,  by  which  means  a  protrusion  of  the  gut  is  occa- 
sioned in  cases  where  this  disability  exists.  Little  dependence  is 
usually  placed  upon  the  allegation  of  a  recruit,  in  regard  to  his 
previous  liability  to  a  disability,  as  it  is  not  an  uncommon  circum- 
stance for  a  man  to  regret  having  enlisted,  and,  with  the  view  of 
being  rejected  by  a  medical  officer,  to  falsely  allege  that  he  is  occa- 
sionally afiected  with  rupture,  or  some  other  disqualifying  infir- 
mity. 
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The  science  of  statistics  implies  or  comprehends  two  classes  of 
operations.  One  consists  in  collecting  data,  and  the  other  in  ar- 
ranging and  drawing  deductions  from  data  already  acquired. 
The  preceding  table,  contains  an  abstract  of  the  returns  from 
which  the  conclusions  are  deduced,  by  which  means  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  conclusions  may  be  tested,  and  the  results  rendered 
more  satis&ctory.  To  withhold  the  sources  of  conclusions  must 
contribute  greatly  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  public,  in  any 
deductions  which  may  have  been  drawn  from  them,  and  on  some 
occasions  it  may  be  alleged  that  it  betrays  a  fear,  lest  mistakes  in 
the  operation  should  be  discovered. 

It  would  appear  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  recruits  are  presented  for  examination  at  re- 
cruiting depots,  there  is  a  considerable  uniformity  in  the  ratio  of 
men  found  disqualified  for  military  service.  This  uniformity  would 
perhaps  not  occur  in  small  numbers ;  but,  by  greatly  multiplying  ob- 
servations, the  accidental  circumstances  are  more  or  less  mutually 
destroyed,  and  the  errors  into  which  we  might  fiJl,  are  greatly  ob- 
viatei  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  occurrence  of  human 
disabilities  a  law,  which  determines  the  proportion  of  men  who  are 
disabled  by  infirmities  and  deformities,  and  thereby  rendered  unfit 
for  the  army.  The  above  table  shows  thatthe  mean  ratio  of  recruits 
rejected  during  a  period  of  war,  or  from  1804  till  1815,  both  years 
inclusive,  was  185  per  1000  examined,  the  range  of  the  ratio  of 
rejections  being  from  174  to  224,  or  about  5  per  cent.  During  a 
period  of  peace,  or  from  1816  till  1824,  the  mean  ratio  of  rejec- 
tions per  1000  was  301,  the  range  of  rejections  being  from  260  to 
895  or  about  13  per  cent.  The  mean  ratio  of  rejections  for  the 
whole  period  was  240  per  1000,  or  nearly  one  in  every  four  ex- 
amined. The  small  range  of  the  ratio  of  rejections  during  the  war 
period,  viz.  5  per  cent,  while  the  duties  of  the  depot  were  performed 
by  a  succession  of  staff  surgeons,  is  calculated  to  support  the  in- 
ference, that  there  is  a  natural  law  which  regulates  the  proportion 
of  human  disabilities  among  masses  of  the  population,  about  the 
period  of  life  when  recruits  are  enlisted  for  the  army.  During 
peace  the  ratio  of  rejections  was  12  per  cent,  higher  than  during 
the  war  period.  This  circumstance  is  easily  accounted  for.  Strict- 
ness on  the  part  of  medical  officers  in  the  duty  of  examining  re- 
cruits was  rigidly  enforced  by  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  and  by 
censure  from  the  military  and  medical  authorities,  when  a  medi- 
cal officer  approved  of  a  recruit,  who  was  subsequently  deemed 
not  eligible  or  unfit  for  the  service. 

The  table  shows  that  the  mean  ratio  of  recruits  rejected  in  con- 
sequence of  hernia  was  21.5  per  1000  examined,  being  about  one 
in  50,  or  one  in  every  eleven  found  unfit  for  service. 
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Table  II.  Showing  the  number  of  recruits  examined  at  the 
centre  recruiting  district,  (Dublin,)  from  the  year  1804  to  the 
year  1827  inclusive,  together  with  the  number  rejected  in  conse- 
quence of  hernia,  and  Uie  ratio  of  rejections  on  that  account  per 
1000  examined. 


Years. 

Recruits 
Examined. 

Unfit  in  consequence 
of  hernia. 

Uejected.  Ratio  per 
1000  Examined. 

1804 

486 

6        -        - 

12.3 

1805 

1501 

-35 

23.3 

1806 

1781 

-     34         -         - 

19. 

1807 

1776 

-     32         -         - 

18. 

1808 

1114 

.      18         -         - 

16.1 

1809 

1423 

-     16         -         - 

n.i 

1810 

1523 

-     20        -        - 

13.1 

1811 

1793 

..     46        -         . 

25.6 

1812 

3220 

-     71         -         - 

22> 

1813 

2984 

.     61         -         - 

24. 

1814 

1535 

-     27         -         - 

17.5 

1815 

3413 

-     74        -         . 

21.6 

1816 

2740 

-     54        -         - 

19.7 

1817 

1426 

.     38         -         - 

26.6 

1818 

1801 

.     69         -        . 

,              38.6 

1819 

2783 

-     40         -         . 

14.3 

1820 

1886 

.     25         -         . 

13.3 

1821 

1986 

-     37         .         - 

18.5 

1822 

3233 

.     96         -         - 

29.6 

1823 

3100 

.     88         .         - 

28.3 

1824 

1236 

-     33        -         - 

26.6 

1825 

6229 

Inguinal,         -         32^ 
Ventral,          -          44 

Umbilical.         -         6  >163 

24.5 

Laxity  (of  one  or  both 

1826 

4018 

rings,           -          81 J 
Inguinal,         -         14 1 
Ventral,          -           3  1 

Umbilical,         -         1  U8 

11.1 

Laxity  of  one  or  both     j 

1827 

2583 

rings,          -          30  J 
Inguinal,         -         131 
Ventral,           -          3  I  «g 

4     A       ^% 

Laxity  of  one  or  both     [ 

14.6 

nngs,           -          22J 

Total, 

55,575 

1169 

21.04 

This  table  shows,  that,  during  a  period  of  about  twenty-four 
years,  55,575  recruits  were  examined,  and  that  1 169  were  found 
unfit  for  military  service  in  consequence  of  hernia,  being  21.04  per 
1000,  or  about  one  in  48.  The  relative  annual  ratio  of  rejections 
ranges  from  11,  in  1809,  to  38  per  1000  in  1818. 

It  will  be  observed  that  44  recruits  were  found  unfit  in  the  year 
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1825,  on  account  of  ventral  hernia, — a  term  which  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  hernial  tumours  that  appear  at  any  part  of  the  belly,  ex* 
cepting  at  the  natural  apertures,  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 
These  tumours  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  about  half  a 
hazelnut,  and  never  appeared  except  during  a  violent  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  In  the  same  year  six  recruits  were  re- 
jected in  consequence  of  slight  protrusion  at  the  navel,  under  the 
denomination  of  umbilical  hernia.  This  blemish  is  very  rare 
among  natives  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  when  it  does  occur 
it  is  in  general  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  observable  even  during 
violent  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  natives  of  Central  Africa  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
rupture  at  the  navel,  which  does  not  seem  to  disable  them  in  the 
least  for  hard  labour.  It  appears  probable  that  the  preternatural 
enlargement  of  the  aperture  at  the  umbilicus  is  congenital.  Win- 
terbottom  informs  us  that  African  children  are  very  subject  to  pro- 
trusion of  the  navel.  Atkins  imagines  the  protrusion  to  be  the 
"  effect  of  bad  midwifery,  or  straining  in  their  infancy  to  work.** 
But  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  ofispring  of  negroes,  I  believe 
that  neither  good  midwifery  nor  a  life  of  ease  will  prevent  a  pro- 
trusion at  the  umbilicus  in  children  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  tropical  Africa. 

Although  I  have,  while  officiating  as  staff-suigeon,  rejected  a 
number  of  recruits  on  account  of  small  ventral  hernia,  and  also 
in  consequence  of  slight  protrusion  at  the  umbilicus,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  regulations,  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  an  in- 
stance of  either  class  of  blemishes  who  was  on  that  account  unfit 
for  his  Majesty^s  service.  The  instructions  issued  on  this  subject 
directed  tluit  no  recruit  was  to  be  approved  who  laboured  under 
"  hernia  (of  whatever  kind,)  or  preternatural  enlargement  of  the 
ring  ;^  and,  for  many  reasons,  it  would  have  been  highly  inexpe- 
dient for  a  staff-suigeon  to  be  so  fiur  influenced  by  his  own  discre- 
tion or  opinion  as  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  the  approval  of  a  recruit  by  a  staff-surgeon  is  not 
final,  and  consequently  he  must  be  in  some  measure  guided  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  not  by  his  own  knowledge,  experience, 
and  discretion,  but  by  his  appreciation  of  the  judgment  and  expe- 
rience of  the  medical  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  finally  up- 
on the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  recruit  for  a  regiment. 

Table  III.  Showing  the  number  of  recruits  examined  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  for  a  period  of  six  years,  or  from  the  year 
1817  to  the  year  1822  inclusive,  together  with  the  number  and 
ratio  of  recruits  rejected,  and  the  ratio  per  1000  found  unfit  on 
account  of  hernia. 
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No.  Total  Ratio 

Examined.  Rejected.     Rejected 

per  1000. 


Rejected  'on    Ratio  of  Rejec- 
account^x>f     tions  for  hernia 
hernia.  per  1000. 


Edinburgh^  4469  1183 

Glasgow,      5059  li92 


264 
235 


Total, 


9,528        2^r6 


29 
40 

69 


6.4 
7.9 


248 


7.1 


Mean  Ratios, 

Of  every  1000  recruits  inspected  at  these  two  stations,  248,  or 
ahout  one  in  4,  were  found  unfit  for  the  service.  The  ratio  of  rejec- 
tions in  consequence  of  hernia  was  7.1  per  1000  examined,  or  one 
in  138.  The  ratio  of  rejections  on  account  of  hernia  was  1  to 
every  84  found  disqualified  for  the  service. 

Table  IV.  showing  the  number  of  foreign  recruits  for  the  British 
Army  inspected  from  26th  March  179o  to  the  Slst  December 
1810,  the  number  rejected  in  consequence  of  Hernia,  and  the  ratio 
per  1000  found  unfit  for  service  on  account  of  that  disqualifica- 
tion. 

Number  inspected.        Numbo'  rejected.       Ratio  per  1000  rejected. 
40,460  365  9 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  foreign  recruits  who  pre- 
sented themselves  in  Hanover  during  the  late  war  were  sent  to 
the  depot  of  the  German  Legion  at  Lymington,  and  that,  before 
being  admitted  into  the  army,  they  were  examined  and  found  fit 
for  hisMajesty**s  service.  (Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gul- 
lety  Stomachy  and  Intestines^  by  Dr  Monro,  p.  368.^  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  table  the  ratio  of  rejections  on  account  of  her- 
nia was  9  per  1000  examined,  or  one  in  110. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  number  of 
young  men  exempted  from  military  service  in  France  for  three 
successive  years  on  accoimt  of  disabilities  and  low  stature.  (Athe- 
naeum, No.  436.) 


Mean  ot 

Causes  of  Exemption. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

3  years. 

Loss  of  fingers. 

752 

647 

743 

714 

Loss  of  teeth, 

1304 

1243 

1392 

1313 

Loss  of  other  members  or  organs, 

1605 

1530 

1580 

1572 

Surdity  and  dumbness. 

830 

736 

725 

764 

Mumpsy 

1125 

1231 

1298 

1218 

Lameness, 

949 

912 

1049 

970 

Deformities, 

8000 

7630 

8394 

8008 

Diseases  of  the  bones^ 

782 

617 

667 

689 

Mvopia,  (short-sightedness,) 
Other  diseases  of  the  Eyes, 

948 

891 

920 

920 

1726 

1714 

1839 

1760 
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Mean  ot 

Causes  of  Exemption. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

3  years. 

Itch,        -           .           - 

U 

10 

10 

10 

Scurvy, 

749 

800 

794 

781 

Other  diaesses  of  the  sldn. 

57 
937 

19 
983 

29 
895 

35 
938 

ScrofUa, 

1730 

1539 

1272 

1514 

Diseases  of  the  diest. 

561 

423 

859 

614 

Hernia,       -        -         - 

4044 

3579 

4222 

394S 

Epilepsy,        .        .         - 

463 

367 

342 

390 

Various  other  disabilities. 

9168 

9058 

10,286 

9504 

Feebleness  of  Constitation, 

11,783 

9979 

11,259 

11,007 

Exempted  in  consequence  of  dis- 
lUnlitie&t 

47,524 

43,908 

48,575 

46,669 

Exempted  on  account  of  being 
bdow  the  minimum  height. 

15,935 

14,962 

15,078 

15,325 

Total  Conscripto  unfit. 

63,459 

58,870 

63,653 

61,994 

Force  of  the  class  of  young  men 

between  20  and  21  years  of  age. 

295,978 

277,477 

285,8051 

28M20 

The  French  anny  is  in  part  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
but  principaUy  by  a  modification  of  the  conscription  law.-  By  the 
recruiting  code  of  the  Slst  March  1832,  every  Frenchman  who 
reached  twenty  years  of  age  during  the  preceding  year  is  register- 
ed by  a  particular  date  in  the  register  of  the  canton  of  which  he 
is  a  resident,  and  from  this  register  the  levy  for  the  year  voted  by 
the  legislature  is  drawn  by  bdlot.  On  an  average,  about  one  per 
cent,  of  a  population  attains  twenty  years  of  age  during  each 
year.  For  example  the  population  of  France  in  1831  was 
82,569,228,  and  the  mean  force  of  the  dass  of  young  men  regis- 
tered for  the  years  1831, 1832,  and  1833,  was  286,420,  which  is 
equal  to  1  in  113  of  the  above  population.  The  registered  young 
men  all  draw  lots  or  numbered  tickets,  and  those  individuals  who 
draw  the  numbers  comprehended  in  the  amount  of  the  contin- 
gent being,  those  of  least  value,  are  obliged  to  serve,  unless  they 
are  legally  exempted,  The  causes  or  reasons  of  exemption  firom 
serring  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  Law  stature  J  being  below  the  minimum  height ;  1  metre, 
66  centimetres  r=  5  feet,  2  inches  English. 

2.  Unfitness  f&r  the  service  in  consequence  of  disabilities. 
8.  Various  humane  considerations^  such  as  being  the  single 

8ons  of  poor  parents,  &c.,  and  young  men  applying  to  the  learned 
professions,  &c. 

The  places  of  the  young  men  who  have  been  exempted  are 
filled  up  by  the  individuals  who  draw  the  next  lowest  numbers. 
When  the  contingent  for  the  whole  canton  has  been  completed, 
the  young  men  who  have  been  exempted  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cbss,  namely,  those  who  did  not  draw  numbers  within  the  amount 
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of  the  levy,  are  dismissed,  and  permitted  to  return  to  their  respec- 
tive places  of  abode. 

The  contingent  for  the  army  in  1834  was  80,000 ;  and  the 
mean  annual  contingent  for  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  was 
about  the  same  amount.  During  the  years  1831-4,  in  which  last 
year  the  other  powers  of  Europe  reduced  their  armies,  the  mili- 
tary force  of  France  pretty  uniformly  amounted  to  400,000  men. 
The  mean  force  of  the  class  of  registered  young  men  may  be  thus 
analysed. 

Mean  censut  of  young  men  between  80  and  SI  yeare  of  oeut  Aon 

age,  for  3  yean,  namely,  1831,  32,  and  33.  «m>,«bu 

Annual  contingent,               -                      80,000  >  logssa 

Exempted  in  consequence  of  disabilitiea,      46,669  )  azo,oov 

Exempted  on  account  of  low  stature,               -  15,385 
Exempted  fVom  humane  considerations,  and  jroung  ^ 

men  who  did  not  draw  numbers  withm  the  >  144,426 

amount  of  the  levy,                                        )  -286,420 

Table  V.  Showing  the  operation  of  the  modified  conscription 
law  during  the  years  1831, 1832,  1833. 

Mean  an.  Na  Ratio  of  men 

of  young  men    Rgected  in  Ratio  r^ected  R^ectedin  r^ectforher- 

medically      consequence  per  1000  ex-  consequence  nia  per  1000 

examined,    of  disabilities.         amined.  of  hernia.  examined. 

126,669  4,6669  368  3»948  31.2 

This  table  shows  that  368  young  men  of  every  1000  examined 
or  1  in  2  ^^Q  were  found  unfit  for  service,  and  that  the  ratio  of  re- 
jections in  consequence  of  hernia  was  81.S  per  1000,  or  1  in  32 ; 
of  every  11.8  men  rejected  one  was  on  account  of  hernia. 

The  operation  of  the  conscription  law  for  the  years  1831, 32,  and 
33  displays  in  the  ratio  of  particular  disabilities  among  men  imder 
similar  circumstances,  a  remarkable  uniformity,  which  warrants 
the  conclusion,  that  even  hernia,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  ac- 
cident, depends  more  or  less  upon  some  general  law  of  nature, 
which  more'  close  observation,  and  a  more  extensive  collection  of 
facts,  may  help  to  explain.  The  following  statement  renders  this 
conclusion  extremely  probable. 

Conscripts  Exempt- 
exempted  edonao  Ratio  r^ected  inconsequence 
Tears.             hj  innr-  count  of  of  hernia  per  1000  exempted 
mities,  &c  hernia.  on  account  of  disabilities. 

1831,  47,524  4,044  85  =  1  in  1 1.7  of  No.  rgect 

1832,  43,908  3,579  81       1  in  12.3        do. 

1833,  48,575  4,222  86       1  in  11.5        do. 


/ 


Total,  140,007  11,845 


Mean  3  yrs.  46,669  3,948  84  «=  1  in  11.9         de. 
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Abstract  of  the  operation  of  the  conscription  law  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  from  1800  to  1810  inclusive,  (eleven  years.) 

Na  of  young  men  who  reached  the  age  of  conscription  (20  years),  44543 
Amount  of  cUfferent  levies  (approved  conscripts),       14935 

Exempted  from  serving  on  account  of  \  f^SSj    IZ 

26083 

Exempted  in  consequence  of  low  stature,  .  .  4520 

Exempted  in  consequence  of  humane  considerations, 
and  persons  who  did  not  draw  numbers  within  the 
amount  of  the  levy,  .  .  .  13940 

44543 

Table  VI.  Showing  the  number  of  conscripts  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  examined  during  a  period  of  eleven  years,  or  from 
1800  to  1810,  together  with  the  ratio  exempted  from  serving  in 
consequence  of  deformities  and  infirmities,  and  the  ratio  found 
unfit  on  account  of  hernia. 


Na   exa- 
mined. 


Exempted 
by  disabili- 
ties. 


Ratio  conscripts 
exempted  from    Exempt- 
serving  per        ed  by 
1000  examin*     hernia. 


Ratio  conscrip. 
exempted  by 
hernia  per 
1000  examin. 

96,063  11,148  427  834  31.9 

From  this  table,  it  appears  that  427  conscripts  of  every  thou- 
sand examined  were  found  unfit  for  the  army,  or  1  in  Sy'^,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  rejections  on  account  of  hernia  was  81.9,  or  1  in 
about  31.  Of  every  13.3  conscripts  rejected,  one  was  found  unfit 
on  account  of  hernia,  or  76  per  1000  of  the  whole  number  re- 
jected. 

General  Summary, 


Tables. 

No.  ex- 
amin. 

ToUl 
reject. 

Hatio 
per 
1000 
reject. 

No.re- 
lected 
by  her- 
nia. 

Millesimal  ratio  of  rejections 
in  consequence  of  hernia. 

Dnbu  depot. 

I. 

42,74(^ 

10,279   240 

920 

21.5  »  1  in  11  of  No.  reject. 

Glaaeow  & 
EditiDurgh, 
Germ.  Leg. 

III. 
IV. 

9,528 
40,462 

2,375 
0 

248 
0 

69 
365 

7.1      lin34        do. 
9 

France, 
roean3yr8. 

V. 

126669 

46,669 

368 

3,948 

31.2      1  in  11.8     do. 

Depart,  of 
Seine. 

VI. 

26,083  11,148 

* 

427 

834 

31.9       1  in  13.3     do. 

The  above  summary  presents  several  very  remarkable  results, 
one  of  which  is,  that  the  ratio  of  rejections  on  account  of  hernia  in 
Dublin  is  three  times  that  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Hernia 
appears  to  be  50  per  cent,  higher  among  conscripts  in  France  than 
among  recruits  examined  in  Dublin.  The  uniformity  of  the  ratio 
of  rejections  for  hernia  among  conscripts  in  France  for  three  years 
(31.2),  and  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  for  a  period  of  eleven 
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years  (81.9),  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  much  higher  ratio 
of  rejections  for  disabilities  in  general  among  the  conscripts  in 
France,  than  among  recruits  examined  for  the  periods  specified  in 
Dublin  and  Scotland,  is  also  calculated  to  excite  attention.  Many 
speculative  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  proportion 
of  cases  of  hernia  among  the  population  in  this  country,  but  hither- 
to, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  without  any  approximation  to  a 
satis&ctory  conclusion.  The  records  of  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
rupture  societies,  dissecting  rooms,  and  the  reminiscences  of  me- 
dical practitioners,  do  not  furnish  adequate  materials  for  deducing 
either  the  absolute  or  relative  ratio  of  individuals  affected  with  her- 
nia among  the  male  population  of  a  country;  and  I  may  add,  that 
thewords"prevalent,'' "  frequent,'' or  "not  frequent,''  when  applied 
to  statistical  results,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
such  an  infirmity  as  rupture,  without  reference  to  the  number  of 

arsons  indiscriminately  examined,  convey  no  precise  or  satis- 

ictory  information.* 
Had  my  materials  embraced  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  com- 

Erehended  a  greater  number  of  stations,  the  results  would 
ave  been  still  more  conclusive  and  satisfectory ;  but  if  this  con- 
tribution should  excite  any  one,  who  has  access  to  a  more  ample 
store  of  elementary  statistical  facts,  to  prosecute  an  investigation 
of  this  or  similar  topics,  I  shall  be  much  gratified,  and  have  com- 
pletely gained  my  object. 


Aet.  III.— On  Anomalous  forms  of  Hysteria.  (No.  II. 
continued^)  containing  Analysis  of  new  phenomena.  By 
Thomas  Laycock,  House  Surgeon  to  the  York  County  Hos- 
pital.    (Continued  from  Vol.  xlix,  p.  461.) 

The  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  have  afforded  matter 
for  speculation  in  all  ages.  The  frequency  of  the  disease,  affect- 
ing in  some  one  of  its  varied  forms,  aunost  every  female,  has  been 
a  constant  incentive  to  ascertain  its  nature  and  cure.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  all  the  best  writers  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  un- 
der a  variety  of  names,  and  has  even  been  celebrated  in  lofty  verse. 
Flempg  duly  invoking  Pallas,  informs  her 

Morbum  etenim  obscurum  yenu  iUustnure  Latino 
AggredioTj  miseros  torquet  qui  rspe  Britannos 

^  *  Since  this  contribution  was  in  the  hands  of  die  Editor,  I  have  seen  the  fifth  edi- 
tion  of  Mr  Lawrence's  highly  valuable  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  Ruptures.  In  a 
note  added  to  the  first  page,  it  is  stated  that  1 .3  per  cent  of  the  Piendi  conscripts  dur- 
ing the  years  1831,  32,  and  33,  were  exempted  for  hernia ;  whereas  it  wiU  appear  by 
Table  V.  that  the  ratio  of  conscripts  exempted  for  thu  disability  among  the  men  ex~ 
amtned  was  3.1  per  cent,  or  31.3  per  1000.  The  mistake  has  obviously  arisen  from 
assuming  that  the  whole  class  is  medically  examined,  which  is  not  the  case.  Con- 
scripts who  are  exempted  in  consequence  of  low  stature,  or  for  humane  considerations, 
or  who  draw  numbers  above  the  amount  of  the  levy  or  contingent,  are  not  examined. 
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Qnam  rams  fallaz  species  Tultus  que  minaces 
iDduat  :"• 

This  author  with  Sydenham,  Whytt,  and  many  others,  consi- 
dered hysteria  and  hypochondriasis  the  same  disease.  Hoffmann, 
Cullen,  and  Good  have  distinctly  drawn  the  difference  between 
them.  Whatever  opinions  have  been  advanced,  however,  respect- 
ing the  seat  of  hysteria, — ^whether  confounded  with  hypochondria- 
sis or  not,  all  writers  agree  in  placing  it  in  the  nervous  system. 
Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Flemyng,  Whytt,  Pomme,  and  numerous 
modems  have  located  the  disease  in  the  brain  and  nerves ;  Willis, 
Van  Swieten,  and  Lobstein  in  the  sympathetic ;  Hofimann  in  the 
uterus  and  membranes  of  the  spine.  By  Sydenham  and  many 
after  him,  again,  it  was  attributed  to  irregtdar  motions  of  the 
animal  spirits;  by  others  to  irregular  vibrations  of  the  nerves. 
Pomme  f  believed  that  all  the  nerves  had  become  corneous 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  which  should  keep  them  lubri- 
cated; and  brings  forward  some  ridiculous  arguments  in  support  of 
his  opinion.  Ludwig  %  attributed  it  to  some  acrimonious  princi- 
ple seated  in  the  nerves ;  and  Frank,  Bradley,  Brown,  Teale, 
Darwall,  the  Griffins,  and  Marshall,  to  spinal  irritation.  This 
appears  to  be  the  latest  view  of  the  subject,  and  possesses  the 
same  vague  and  generalizing  character  as  the  earlier.  Although 
these  opinions  are  all  unsatis&ctory,  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
80  many  different  authors  renders  it  certain  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  mainly  implicated  in  the  diseases  under  consideration.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  is  of  lit- 
tle amount,  and  of  its  physiology  we  know  still  less.  Mr  Adams§ 
has  recently  shown,  by  quotations  from  the  old  writers,  that  the 
most  important  modem  discoveries  are  but  confirmations  of  the 
opinions  of  Erasistratus  and  Galen,  respecting  the  spinal  cord ; 
and  of  Hippocrates  and  Timseus,  the  Locrian,  as  regards  the  brain. 
The  only  direct  proof  we  have  that  the  chain  of  ganglia  called  the 
sympathetic  is  a  nervous  system,  is  derived  from  a  consideration  of 
its  anatomical  structure  and  relations.  Direct  experiments  have  as 
yet  fidled  to  show  that  it  is  subservient  either  to  sensation,  motion, 
or  secretion.  It  may  appear  a  paradoxical  opinion;  but  I  cannot 
leam  that  there  is  any  thing  correctly  known  respecting  it,  excepting 
that  it  has  none  of  the  physiological  qualities  of  other  nerves.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  demonstration  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nervous  sjrstem  may  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  a  very  recent  writer.  Dr  EUiotson  ||  maintains,  that  the 
experiments  recently  performed  to  elucidate  the  physiology  of  the 

*  NeoioiNUhui :  Poema  Medicum,  auct.  M.  Plemyng,  M.  D.  Eber.  1740. 
-f  Treatise  on  Hysterical  and  HjpochoDdriacal  Diseases,  translated  by  Berken- 
bout,  from  4th  edition.  Lond.  1777«  p*  9  and  passim. 
J  Edin.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  VoL  zW.  p.  447* 
§  In  London  Med.  Gazette,  VoL  iii.  p.  657. 
I  Hmnan  Physiology,  by  J.  EUiotaoo,  M.  D.  5th  ed*  Lond.  1837,  Part  it. 
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nervous  system,  and  the  inferences  deduced  from  them,  are  contra- 
dictory and  strange  :  that  Dr  M.  HalPs  excito-motory  system  is 
fancied  and  imaginary ;  and  Sir  C.  BelPs  respiratory  tract  is  an 
anatomical  fency, — ^his  respiratory  system  an  untenable  whim;  that 
we  possess  no  such  imaginary  thing  as  an  immaterial  soul ;  and 
that  no  argument  nor  a  single  iact  has  been  adduced  against  OalPs 
phrenological  (or  more  properly  phrenorganological)  doctrines. 

Having,  then,  no  correct  or  positive  general  principles,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  those  writers  who  have  taken  me  nervous  system 
as  a  starting  point,  have  &iled  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  hysteria.  Sydenham,  Pomme,  and  Whytt 
jdeld  to  no  modem  writer  in  the  clearness  and  excellence  of  their 
descriptions,  and  modes  of  treatment;  ^but,  for  the  reason  just 
given,  their  theories  are  of  little  value. 

The  almost  exclusive  and  universal  liability  of  the  female  sex 
to  these  .affections,  and  their  evident  connection  with  the  genera- 
tive organs,  have  induced  all  the  ancient,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  modem,  writers  on  these  diseases  to  attribute  their  origin  to 
some  morbid  state  of  the  uterus.  The  general  facts  are  imdeniable, 
and  the  conclusions  may  be  admitted  as  being  partly  correct. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  by  a  review  of  the  cases 
detailed,  as  well  as  of  a  multitude  of  others,  I  am  induced  to  take 
the  following  propositions  as  a  guide  through  the  analysis  I  propose. 
Istlyy  In  hysteria  the  nervous  system  is  implicated.  ^/^,  In  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is  the  nervous  system  of  females ;  so 
that,  for  the  present,  its  occurrence  in  males  may  be  considered 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  And,  Sdly^  It  occurs  in  an  equal- 
ly large  proportion  of  females  at  an  age  when  the  generative  or- 
gans have  a  dominant  influence  on  the  system.  The  method  I 
obsll  follow,  then,  in  my  analysis,  will  be,  to  ascend,  as  well  as  I 
am  able,  from  particulars  to  generals,  reversing,  of  course,  the  above, 
arrangement ;  and  begin  by  ascertaining,  Isi^  The  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  phenomena  of  hysteria,  and  those  referable  to 
the  generative  organs  of  the  female  in  health  or  disease  ;  2dy 
Follow  a  similar  plan  with  reference  to  the  nervous  system  of  the 
female,  in  particular ;  and  then,  3dZy,  With  reference  to  the  ner- 
vous system  in  general,  whether  of  male  or  female.  I  propose  to 
consider  the  phenomena  referable  to  the  vascular  and  secreting 
systems  imder  the  second  and  third  heads. 

Before  commencing  the  first  part  of  the  analysis,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  define,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  extent  of  influence 
the  generative  organs  of  the  female  possess  over  other  organs,  for 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  this  influence  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  sex. 

For  instance,  according  to  Autenreith,  Soemmering,  Meckel, 
and  Velpeau,  there  are  certain  distinctive  peculiarities  in  the  size 
and  general  conformation  of  the  sexes  observable  in  the  early 
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months  of  foetal  life,  such  as  the  particular  structure  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  the  form  of  the  head,  the  extremities,  and  the  dor- 
sal spine,  independently  of  the  sexual  organs.  *  It  is  well  known 
that,  up  to  the  eighth  week,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
sexual  organs,  the  ovaries  and  testicles  being  exactly  alike.  And 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  development,  when  these  and  the 
other  generative  organs  have  assumed  their  peculiar  form,  but  as 
yet  exert  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  general  system,  a  marked 
difference  may  be  observed.  M.  Quetelet  has  drawn  up  tables 
which  illustrate  wery  well  the  difference  in  the  weight  and  height 
of  the  two  sexes  at  various  ages.  I  shall  merely  give  the  compa- 
rative weights. 

At  birth,  the  male  weight     - 
At    1  year  of  age, 
5  years 

12 

15 

30 
And  souptotheageof90t 

This  table  shows  also  the  effect  of  puberty  on  the  system,  which 
occurs  at  an  earlier  a^e  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  tJiereby 
givbg  her  a  comparative  superiority  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  ge- 
neial  appearance  of  the  sexes  before  puberty.  This  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  years  of  infancy ;  but  a  single  glance  at  the  coun- 
tenances and  persons  of  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  various  ages, 
fiom  two  to  ten  years,  will  convince  the  observer  that  there  is  a 
general  harshness  of  outline,  with  greater  proportionate  magnitude, 
and  a  less  delicate  expression  of  countenance  in  the  boys. 

Between  male  and  f^^male  animals  deprived  of  the  oi^gans  of 
generation,  a  difference  Inay  also  be  observed.  The  ox  attains  a 
magnitude  &r  greater  than  that  of  the  spayed  heifer.  The  follow- 
ing is  perhaps  a  better  illustration.  In  a  litter  of  twelve  or  four^ 
teen  pigs  of  different  sexes,  littered  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
sow,  and  mutilated  at  the  same  c^,  we  have  all  the  most  essential 
circumstances  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  Yet  the  gilt  pig,  or 
spayed  sow,  is  readily  known  from  the  gilt  hog,  or  castrated  male. 
It  is  true  the  latter  has  lost  the  distinctive  sexual  characters  of 
the  boar,  but  may  still  be  distinguished  by  his  coarser  bristles  and 
larger  limbs.  This  is  well  known  to  the  butcher,  who  says  the  gilt 
pig  is  more  bloody,  that  is,  has  smaller  bones  than  the  hog.  The 
canine  teeth  of  the  latter  are  also  larger,  just  as  occurs  to  the  cas- 

•  Graphic  lUust.  of  Abortion,  &c  by  A.  B.  Granville.  M.  D.  proleg.  p.  zi  4to, 
Lond.  1834. 
f  EcUn.  Philos.  Journal,  1834. 
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trated  horse,  which  may  generally  be  known  from  the  mare  by 
this  peculiarity.  The  removal  or  non-development  of  the  tes- 
ticles by  no  means  checks  the  general  growth  of  the  human  male ; 
special  organs  only  suffer.  A  young  man  came  one  day  to  the 
hospital  seeking  advice,  and,  after  a  little  reluctance,  explained 
that  he  understood  he  was  not  like  other  men.  I  examined  the 
generative  or«ms,  and  found  the  penis  and  testicles  of  in&ntile 
magnitude ;  the  latter  could  scarcely  be  felt  in  the  scrotum.  He 
was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  large  and  manly  de- 
velopment, had  a  boyish  voice,  and  no  hair  on  his  chin,  chest,  or 
pubes.  He  was  very  curious  to  know  of  what  size  the  male  or- 
gans ought  to  be,  and  wished  to  see  plates  or  dried  or  wet  ana- 
tomical preparations  of  them.  He  had  erections,  and  had  attempt- 
ted  coition.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  dyer  by  trade,  and  was  made 
miserable  by  his  fellow  workmen ;  the  women  plaguing  him,  and 
the  men  strapping  him.  He  seemed  very  intelligent,  and  acute- 
ly sensible  of  his  condition.  Dr  Oppenheim  did  not  find  the  men- 
tal &culties  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Turkish  harem  at  all  depraved 
or  impaired,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Nor  in  general  is  the 
stature  or  muscular  power  of  eunuchs,  if  well  fed  and  free  from 
mental  disquiet,  less  than  that  of  other  men. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  these  facts,  that  the  opinion  of  Ca- 
banis*  is  well  founded.  He  maintained  that  the  peculiarities  of 
the  mental  and  corporeal  organization  of  the  sexes,  including  those 
referred  to  the  generative  organs,  depended  upon  some  particular 
organization  of  the  primitive  nervous  system.  According  to  Geof- 
frey St  Hilaire,  Serres,  and  other  continental  physiologists,  the 
development  of  an  organ  in  the  embryo  has  some  direct  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  nervous  matter  contained  in  it.  The  greater  or 
less  magnitude  has  certainly  some  relatiqp  of  this  kind.  Conse- 
quently we  have  the  conclusion,  that  the  female  is  the  result  of  aless 
energetic  formative  nisus,  acting  upon  the  different  organs.  Mec- 
kel and  some  of  the  German  transcendental  physiologists  assert 
with  Blainville  and  G.  St  Hilaire,  that  woman  is  but  an  imperfect- 
ly developed  male ;  the  primary  formative  nisus  not  being  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  carry  the  individuals  through  all  the  reqiiisite 
phases  of  development. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  last-mentioned  specula- 
tion, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  do  not 
depend  exclusively  on  the  generative  organs. 

The  less  mental  and  muscular  power  of  the  female,  and  the 
greater  susceptibility  of  her  nervous  system,  are  known  by  daily 
observation.     Poets,  whose  duties  it  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 

*  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  THommei  par  P.  J.  G.  Cabaois,  6me  ed. 
Tom.  i.  p.  282, 8vo,  Parif,  1815. 
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nature,  have  not  overlooked  these  peculiarities.  The  Roman 
dramatist  has  put  on  record  the  mental  character  of  the  female  of 
his  day : 

"  Molieres  sunt  fenne,  ut  pueri,  levi  sententia 

Fortiaie,  uoum  aliquod  veibmn  huic  inter  eag  iram  condverit."* 

Tasso,  with  a  bitterness  warranted  perhaps  by  his  own  sufferings, 
declares, 

Pemmina  e  cosa  garrula  e  fidlace* 

Vuola  e  disvuola  ;  e  foUe  uom  che  sen  ficla.t 

Our  own  Shakespeare  must  have  been  thinking  of  some  peculiarly 
susceptible  and  hysterical  female  when  he  made  CEnobarbus  say 
of  Qeopatra,  *'  Cleopatra  catching  but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies 
instantly  ;  I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  mo- 
ment :— She  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying/'  To  which  Antony 
replies,  "  She  is  cunning  past  man's  uiought.'^J 

These  well-known  qualities  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  female 
have  been  denominated  by  a  French  writer§  affectihilitif — a  term 
which  seems  to  be  very  suitable.  The  consideration  of  them 
belongs,  however,  to  the  second  part  of  the  analysis. 

The  influence  which  the  generative  organs  must  exert  over  the 
whole  animal  economy,  may  be  easily  inferred  ifrom  the  general 
&ct,  that  the  final  cause  of  all  vital  action  is  the  reproduction  of 
the  species,  and  the  preservation  of  the  individual.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, in  many  cases,  seems  merely  subservient  to  the  former. 
Throughout  the  whole  chain  of  being  we  find  the  power  to  repro- 
duce the  species  is  the  climax  of  development ;  being  co-existent 
with  the  perfection  of  the  individual.  Indeed  it  would  appear  to 
be  the  sole  object  aimed  at  in  the  changes  which  many  animals 
undeigo,  particularly  butterflies,  silkworms,  and  other  insects  which 
die  so  soon  as  they  have  performed  the  generative  fimctions. 

In  the  higher  animals,  the  mere  generation  of  a  new  being  is 
but  an  initiatory  part  of  the  reproductive  process ;  the  subsequent 
nutrition  and  defence  of  the  young  animal  constituting  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  same  series  of  action,  and  requiring  the  exercise 
of  numerous  instinctive  feculties  by  the  parent ;  so  that  while  the 
generative  nisus  is  influencing  a  variety  of  the  corporeal  organs, 
Uie  mental  receive  a  corresponding  impulse ;  and  the  desire  for 
sexual  congress,  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  the  love  of  oflfepring, 
are  equally  the  results  of  the  same  reproductive  eflbrt.  We  have 
thus  a  natural  division  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  gene- 
rative oigans  into  corporeal  and  psychological. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  proposed  comparison  and  analysis 

■  P,  TerenUi  Hecyra,  Act  iii.  Sc  1. 

t  Genualeinme  liberata.  Cant,  xix,  St.  84. 

X  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act.  i.  Scene  2. 

§  MoreUCi  Histoire  Natorelle  de  la  Femme,  Tome  i.  p.  113. 
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of  the  phenomena  of  hysteria,  as  regards  the  generative  oigans, 
wd  must  take  some  one  organ  as  a  point  of  departure,  and  ascer- 
tain clearly  its  relations.  The  ovaries,  as  the  most  essential  of  all 
the  organs  of  generation,  are  best  suited  to  this  purpose.  These 
or  analogous  structures  are  found  in  every  form  of  vital  matter, 
utrh ether  animal  or  vegetable,  with  a  constancy  the  most  surprising. 
No  analogy  can  be  more  striking  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  really  essential  generative  structures  of  the  higher  vegetables 
and  animals. 

The  ovaries  and  testicles  are  altogether  analogous.  They  are 
equally  the  products  of  the  felse  kidneys,  and  at  the  seventh  week 
of  foetal  life,  form  slender  elongated  bodies  placed  below  the  true 
kidneys ; — ^their  permanent  position  in  some  lower  animals.  It 
is  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  differences  of 
form  and  position  are  observed.  The  ovaries  have  generally  been 
called  and  considered  appendages  to  the  uterus.  Sut  the  £sict  is 
otherwise.  The  uterus  is  an  appendage  to  the  ovaries,  just  as  the 
penis  is  an  appendage  to  the  testicles.  It  is  a  recipient  for  the 
ovum,  and  the  medium  through  which  the  latter  may  be  vivified 
by  the  male ;  exactly  as  the  penis  is  essentially  an  organ  for  the 
transmission  of  the  vivifying  fluid.  And,  as  in  the  classes  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  oviparous  reptiles,  there  is  no  uterus,  so  in  many  of  the 
latter  there  is  no  organ  of  intromission ;  neither  being  required 
by  the  structure  of  the  animal ;  but  in  all,  the  essential  parts  are 
found ;  in  the  female  the  ovaries,  in  the  male  the  organ  which  se- 
cretes the  fecundating  liquor. 

The  ovaries  and  testicles  perform  analogous  functions,  and  have  a 
similar  influence  on  the  general  system.  On  their  removal,  allsexual 
desire  is  annihilated.  The  sexual  characteristics  within  the  limits 
already  defined  disappear,  and,  so  nearly  as  a  mere  negation  of  them 
will  allow,  theindividual  approximates  to  the  oppositesex.  DrLee* 
and  Dr  Seymour,  f  quoting  Pottos  case,  make  it  appear  that 
the  removal  of  the  ovaries  causes  the  voice  of  the  female  to  be- 
come hoarse,  and  hair  to  appear  on  the  chin  and  upper  lip.  If 
Pott  had  made  such  a  statement,  it  must  have  been  received  with 
considerable  doubt.  Gravity  of  the  voice  of  man,  as  well  as  of 
other  male  animals,  and  hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  the  former,  is  a 
positive  characteristic  of  the  male,  dependent  solely  upon  the 
presence  of  the  testicles.  But  I  cannot  find  that  Pott  does 
make  such  a  statement.  He  says  that,  after  removing  the  ovaries 
from  a  female,  she  became  thinner  and  apparently  more  muscular, 
her  breasts  wasted,  and  she  ceased  to  menstruate.^:    Dr  Allen 

*  Art  «'  Dis.  of  the  Ovaria''  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.  Vol.  ul  p.  227. 

f  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries,  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  Vol  iiL  p.  767* 
These  lectures  have  also  been  published  in  a  separate  form. 

X  Works,  3d  ed.  VoL  ▼•  p.  184,  also,  works  by  Earle,  3  Vols.  8to,  Load.  1790, 
Vol  iii  p.  353. 
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Thomson,  also,  has  very  recently  stated,  that  "  in  women  in  whom 
it  has  been  necessary  to  extract  the  ovaries  on  account  of  disease, 
the  voice  is  harsh  like  a  man's  ;  there  is  frequently  a  formidable 
beard  and  hair  on  different  parts  of  the  body."  ♦  I  have  search- 
ed very  diligently  for  an  instance  of  this  sort  without  success ; 
and  even  if  one  were  recorded,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  every 
day's  experience  in  lower  animals,  it  might  be  very  confidently 
pronounced  incorrect.  We  never  see  the  spayed  sow  have  the 
t>oaf's  tusks  or  bristles,  nor  the  spayed  heifer  displaying  the  neck 
and  horns  of  the  bull ;  neither  could  we  conceive  that  a  spayed 
doe  would  sport  a  pair  of  antlers. 

Changes,  nowever,  may  take  place  in  the  ovaries  of  females,  in 
consequence  of  which  certain  tegumentary  appendages  assume  the 
appearance  characteristic  of  the  male.  Hunter  f  noticed  that  old 
hen  birds  assumed  the  plumage  of  the  cock  ;  and  particularly  ad- 
vocates the  opinion,  that  the  generative  organs  are  superadded,  and 
give  origin  to  all  the  sexual  characteristics,  an  opinion,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  not  quite  correct  Mr  Yarrell  subsequently 
recognized  analogous  changes  in  young  birds,  and  found  them  con- 
nected with  shrinking  of  the  ovaries.  Similar  changes  not  un- 
frequently  occur  in  aged  females,  especially  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  sexual  congress.  The  voice  becomes  rough,  hair  grows 
on  the  upper  lip,  and  the  subtegumentary  fat  is  absorbed.  Oc- 
casionally young  women  have  hair  on  the  upper  lip,  and  it  is  com- 
monly considered  to  be  (and  I  think  justly)  a  mark  of  sterility.^ 
Mr  Bingham§  knew  a  young  female  who  had  a  beard,  that  lost  it 
after  her  marriage.  In  all  these  cases  some  change  in  the  ovaries, 
not  their  absence,  was  doubtless  the  efficient  cause  of  the  masculine 
characteristics.  Although  the  voice  of  the  female  do  not  become 
graver  at  puberty,  it  certainly  acquires  additional  power  and  sweet- 
ness. 

Judging  from  the  effects  on  lower  animals  of  such  an  operation, 
we  might  state  the  changes  produced  on  the  human  female  by  re- 
moval of  the  ovaries  as  follow.  A  less  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
hair  of  the  head  and  pubes,  diminished  deposit  of  fat  beneath  the 
skin,  making  the  individual  appear  more  muscular ;  inharmonious 
voice ;  wasted  mammse  ;  amenorrhoea ;  sterility ;  and  alterations 
in  the  social  feelings,  especially  with  regard  to  the  male  sex,  aris- 
ing from  the  absence  of  all  sexual  or  reproductive  impulse.  The 
state  of  the  pelvis  is  not  ascertained. 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  organs  implicated  in  these 

*  Cydop.  Anat  and  Physio].  Vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

t  Od  the  Ammft]  Economy,  p.  80,  2d  ed.  4to,  Lond. 

t  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  viii.  p»  253.     Bingham,  Essay  on  Dis* 

Kt  of  the  Urethra  and  l^stides,  p.  33,  8vo,  Lond.  1820. 
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changes  as  influenced,  negatively  and  positively,  by  the  uterus.  A 
very  recent  writer*  states,  that  absence  of  the  uterus  causes  the  fe- 
male to  assume  the  masculine  character.  This  does  not  occur  to  fe- 
males under  any  circumstances,  except  those  mentioned.  In  a  his- 
tory related  by  Mr  Pears  in  the  Phil.  Trans.-f*  of  a  female  in  whom 
the  ovaries  and  uterus  were  rudimentary,  there  were  no  signs  of 
puberty  nor  any  masculine  characteristics ;  neither  were  the  latter 
observed  in  a  female  with  a  similar  defect,  noticed  by  Mr  Bayn- 
ham ;%  the  mammae  were  undeveloped,  and  no  hair  was  on  thepubes. 

If  the  uterus  only  be  absent  or  rudimentary,  then  all  the  exter- 
nal feminine  characteristics  are  present.  Dr  DeweesJ  knew  a 
young  lady  whose  uterus  was  not  larger  than  the  thumb  of  a  man, 
the  cervix  being  about  the  thickness  of  a  writing  quill.  The  pubes 
was  clothed ;  theraammse  developed,  and  there  were  sexual  desires : 
menstruation  had  never  occurred.  Dr  Blundell  removed  the 
uterus  from  a  woman  aged  fifty  years.  A  year  after,  the  sexual 
desires  were  unimpaired  ;  the  mammae  laige,  with  full-sized 
glands ;  and  the  body  plentiftdly  supplied  with  fat.  ||  On  the 
contrary,  in  Pottos  case,  tne  uterus  was  uninjured,  yet  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  female  disappeared.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  tne  uterus 
has  nothing  to  do,  primarily  at  least,  with  these  peculiarities. 
But  the  numberiess  instances  we  see  daily  of  mutilated  domestic 
animals,  clearly  prove  the  proposition  for  which  I  have  now  been 
contending,  namely,  the  dominant  and  sole  influence  of  the  ovaries 
in  their  production.  The  opinion,  that  the  menstrual  discharge  is 
in  some  way  derived  from  the  ovaries,  or  by  an  influence  on  the 
uterus  from  them  is,  of  course,  included  in  Uie  preceding  proposi- 
tion.   Its  novelty  renders  more  detailed  notice  requisite. 

Cabanisf  considered  the  menses  to  be  excited  by  a  particular 
humor,  which  he  supposed  the  ovaries  secrete.  Dr  Vaughan** 
thought  the  menses  a  secretion  dependent  on  the  ovaria.  Dr  R. 
Lee"(""f-  has  the  merit  of  having  entered  into  some  details  tending  to 
support  these  opinions,  and  concludes  that  menstruation  depends 
upon  some  change  in  the  Graafian  vesicles.  He  adduces  several  of 
the  preceding  and  analogous  facts,  and  adds  some  interesting  dissec- 
tions of  females  who  died  during  the  supposed  flow  of  the  menses. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  considered  conclusive.  A  sanguineous 
discharge  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  menstrual  fluid,  which 
is  a  secretion  sui  generis,  as  maintained  by  Haller,  Bordeu, 
Hunter,  Saunders,  Dewees,  Ramsbotham,  and  Sir  C.  M.  Clarke. 

*  Dr  Davis,  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  512, 4to,  Loud.  1832. 
t  Abridg.  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  226.  *  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  VoL  iu.  p.  732. 

§  A  compend.  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  53,  8to  Lond.  1826. 
ll  London  Med.  Gazette,  Vol.  iii.  p.  798. 

%  Rapports  da  Physique,  &c.  do  P Homme,  3me  ed.  VoL  i  p.  280.     Paris,  1816. 
**  Essay  on  Headachs,  p.  206-212,  8vo,  Lond.  1825. 
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It  has  recently  been  found  to  redden  litmus  paper,  and  to  con- 
tain free  phosphoric  and  lactic  acids,*  and  some  phosphate  of  lime. 
In  Dr  Lee^s  cases  there  is  no  proof  that  the  sanguineous  discharge 
observed  at  the  time  of  death  was  menstrual.  In  Messrs  Gii^- 
wood  and  Webster's  case,  it  plainly  was  blood,  as  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  changes  in  the  ovaria  were  those  of  disease.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  other  cases,  the  changes  were  probably  those  of 
inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  which,  according  to  Dr  Lowendhart,  oc- 
curs most  frequently,  either  just  before  or  after  menstruation,  or 
after  accouchement  or  abortion.-|-  In  connection  with  this  subject 
it  may  be  stated  after  Dr  Davis,  ^  that  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes  have  been  almost  invariably  observed  in  cased 
of  suppressed  catamenia  or  lochia. 

The  flow  of  the  menses  has  been  considered  analogous  to  the 
heat  of  lower  animals  by  numerous  writers.  Darwin§  remarics 
that,  in  mares  and  bitches,  if  the  venereal  orgasm  be  disappointed 
of  its  object,  it  recurs  at  monthly  periods.  Dr  A.  Thomson  re- 
marks, Uiat  the  ewe,  if  unimpregnated,  comes  in  heat  every  fou> 
teen  days ;  the  cow,  some  apes,  the  mare,  ass,  and  buffido,  every 
four  weeks.  II  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  state  depends  on  the 
ovaries.  These  remote  considerations,  however,  I  apprehend,  are 
altogether  unnecessary.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  other 
sexual  characteristics  of  the  female  are  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ovaries ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  catamenia 
themselves  do  not  appear  when  these  oigans  are  absent  or  unde- 
veloped, although  the  uterus  be  present,  there  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  withdrawing  this  secretion  of  the  uterus  fix)m  their  influence* 

Still  stronger  arguments,  however,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  conception  and  pregnancy. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  intimate  analogy  between  the  testes  and  ova- 
ries, and  knowing  so  distinctly  the  remarkable  influence  of  the 
former  in  generation,  we  cannot  object  to  assign  an  equal  power 
to  the  latter. 

Conception  takes  place  in  the  ovarium.  Meckel  and  others  have 
doubted  this ;  but  Baer  of  Konigsbeig  has  decided  the  question 
by  his  recent  microscopical  researches.^  It  is  also  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mode  of  generation  in  vegetables.  It  is  in  the 
ovarium  that  the  new  being  acquires  the  means  and  power  of  self- 
existence,  until  its  organization  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
it  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  mother  by  means  of  the  uterus, 

*  By  ReUiut  of  Stockholm.  British  and  For.  Med.  Review,  Vol.  iL  p.  275. 

t  B«qrt,  Ac  noticed  in  Ibid.  VoL  ii.  p.  627. 
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and  at  a  still  more  advanced  period  from  the  mammae.  It  is  also 
some  influence  exerted  in  or  by  the  ovaries,  which  causes  the  ne- 
cessary changes  in  these  organs,  for  they  are  experiencing  these 
changes  in  some  degree  before  the  ovum  has  left  tne  ovarium,  and 
suffer  them  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  cases  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, in  which  the  ovum  never  enters  the  uterus  at  all,  but  re- 
mains in  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  ovary :  showing  clearly  that  these 
various  changes  are  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  em- 
bryo in  the  uterus,  but  upon  causes  which  we  can  refer  to  the 
ovary  only. 

Lastly,  in  almost  all  the  inferior  animals  sexual  desire  appears 
as  completely  abolished  when  conception  takes  place,  as  if  the 
ovaries  were  removed. 

From  these  and  other  considerations  which  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  here,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  flow  of  the  ca- 
tamenia,  the  development  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  and  the  gene- 
ral phenomena  of  menstruation,  are  but  evidences  of  a  periodic 
nisus  of  the  whole  generative  system,  for  the  excitement  of  which 
the  presence  and  due  development  of  the  ovaries  are  necessary. 
In  brutes,  the  most  prominent  evidence  of  this  nisus  is  the  sexual 
desire  it  excites,  which  is  removed  by  conception.  In  the  human 
female,  impregnation  does  not  arrest  the  nisus ;  for  although  there 
is  not  menstruation,  various  symptoms  appear  which  indicate  a 
menstrual  effort  (p.  35,)  and  are  sometimes  followed  by  abortion. 
Now  this  effort  in  most,  if  not  all,  mammalia  takes  place  at  heb- 
domadal periods,  or  their  multiples,  as  every  fourteen,  seventeen 
and  a  half,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  days,  and,  apparently  in 
accordance  with  this  law,  in  femaJes  commonly  abortion  ensues  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  But  if  there  be  no 
ovaries,  there  is  none  of  these  periodic  efforts  of  the  reproductive 
system. 

While  contending  for  the  dominant  influence  of  the  ovaries 
over  every  organ  and  process  connected  with  generation,  I  by  no 
means  would  exclude  the  reflex  action  which  the  various  organs 
under  their  influence  may  exert  upon  them,  and  through  tnem 
upon  each  other ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  maintain  that  this 
does  occur  in  numerous  instances  as  in  Case  38.  Some  such 
will  be  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 

Considering,  however,  the  preceding  statements,  I  assume  that 
the  ovaria  are  the  organs  through  and  by  which  the  mental  and 
corporeal  phenomena  of  generation  are  developed,  and  shall  con- 
sequently take  them  as  a  starting  point  of  the  analysis.  I  propose 
and  shall  adopt  the  following  arrangement.  I  shall  refer  the 
phenomena  of  hysteria, 

latly^  To  organs  having  a  direct  physiological  relation  with  the 
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ovaries;  namely,  the  uterus,  mammae, larynx,  subtegumentary  mem- 
brane, skin  and  its  appendages. 

^Sc%,  To  organs  having  an  indirect  relation  ;  the  parotid  and 
other  salivary  glands  ;  thyroid  body,  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesopha- 
gus ;  teeth  ;  neck  in  general. 

^dly^  Organs  having  a  direct  anatomical  relation  : — ^kidneys ; 
bladder ;  laige  intestine ;  dorsal  and  lumbar  portion  of  the  spi- 
nal cord. 

4/A/y,  Oigans  having  an  indirect  anatomical  relation  through 
structures  under  heads  1st  and  9A  ; — the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

5thly^  To  the  encephalon  as  the  organ  of  the  instinctive  facul- 
ties subservient  to  the  reproductive  process. 

First  Class  of  Organs. 

The  uterus. — We  have  already  seen  that  the  connection  of 
this  viscus  with  the  ovaries  is  most  intimate.  The  first  appearance 
of  its  pec\iliar  secretion,  the  menses,  is  a  direct  proof  that  the  ova- 
ries are  duly  developed,  and  its  regular  reappearance  an  index  that 
the  influence  of  these  organs  is  duly  exerted.  The  first  appearance 
of  this  secretion  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  more  or  less  severe  ;  recurring  also  occasionally  at  each 
monthly  period.  Its  sudden  suppression  is  frequently  attended 
by  consequences  plainly  intimating  the  shock  the  ovaries  have  re- 
ceived while  in  a  state  of  affectibility.  Sudden  flight  is  one  ef- 
ficient cause ;  but  any  severe  affection  of  the  system  while  the 
ovaries  are  excited,  will  produce  the  most  extraordinary  symp- 
toms, especially  in  early  life,  when  the  generative  powers  are  not 
fully  established.  Cases  12,  29,  S3,  34,  36,  46,  48,  50,  57,  59, 
and  65,  show  the  effects  of  fright ;  indeed,  many  others  are  mark- 
ed instances  of  the  effects  of  depressing  mental  excitement,  ty- 
phus fever,  exhausting  diet,  and  profrise  loss  of  blood  at  the  men- 
strual period.  Occasionally,  suppression  does  not  come  on  under 
these  circumstances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  profuse 
menorrhagia^  with  severe  neuralgic  pains,  and  those  symptoms  of 
hysteria  which  are  referred  to  the  pelvic  viscera,  as  tympanites, 
increased  or  diminished  secretion  of  \urine,  spinal,  abdominal,  or 
crural  tenderness. 

Painful  menatruatum  is  frequently  accompanied  with  these 
symptoms  and  some  belonging  to  the  pregnant  state,  as  pica, 
longings,  irritable  temper,  &c.  ♦  But  all  will  disappear  so  soon 
as  the  monihly  generative  nisus  is  terminated.  The  same  oc- 
cur about  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia. 


*  Mauriceau,  Trait^  des  Malad.  ties  Femmes  Grosses.    6meed.  Tome.  i.  p.  91. 
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Amenorrhcta  does  not  nec^sarily  indicate  some  disordered 
state  of  the  ovaries.  It  may  ori^nate  in  imperforate  hymen,  non- 
developed  or  absent  uterus,  and  also  when  the  generative  oigans 
are  perfect  and  vigorous.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  conception 
will  induce  the  necessary  degree  of  excitement,  and  menstruation 
will  go  on  during  pregnancy.  Dewees*  mentions  a  remarkable 
instance ;  and  Baudelocque  and  Deventer  give  others.  Dr  Mont- 
gomery-f"  gives  numerous  illustrative  instances  from  various  writers. 
Occasiontdly  this  monthly  excitement  is  communicated  to  the  in- 
testines or  kidneys,  and  we  then  have  a  monthly  diarrhoea  %  or 
bloody  urine. 

The  state  of  the  ovaries  during  menstruation  is  probably  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  that  of  pregnancy ;  in  the  former,  when  the 
Oraafian  vesicle  has  burst,  the  symptoms  disappear.  Sometimes 
the  state  is  permanent,  and  we  may  have  every  symptom  of  preg^ 
nancy,  from  the  earliest,  to  vigorous  parturient  efforts  at  the  end 
of  nine  months,  and  yet  conception  not  have  taken  place.§ 

Each  of  these  states  of  the  catamenial  secretion  now  mentioned 
has  a  name  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  disease.  In  reality  it  is  only  a 
symptom  of  varying  degrees  of  value  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  those  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  due  and  r^ular 
secretion  of  the  catamenia,  on  the  contrary,  indicates,  in  general^ 
a  healthful  or  diseased  state  of  the  ovaries,  but  not  always,  just 
as  its  absence  does  not  invariably  insure  sterility.  These  are  ex- 
ceptions, however,  to  the  general  rule.  , 

Neuralgic  pains  of  the  uterus  are  very  common  in  hysteria, 
and  are  generally  accompanied  with  increased  sensibility  of  the 
cerviw ;  the  latter,  also,  according  to  Lisfranc,  ||  having  in  these 
cases  the  form  and  size  it  presents  in  the  second  month  of  preg- 
nancy. 

The  Mammae  have  many  symptoms  referred  to  them  in  hyst^ 
ria,  on  account  of  their  close  connection  with  the  ovaries, — their 
very  existence,  as  I  have  already  shown,  depending  on  the  pre- 
sence of  these  organs ;  their  relations,  indeed,  are  quite  as  intimate 
as  those  of  the  uterus,  this  otgan,  the  ovaries  and  mammse,  form- 
ing a  chain,  of  which  the  ovary  is  the  central  link. 

Conception  is  followed  byincreased  growth  of  themamm8e,turge8- 
cence  of  the  nipple,  deeper  shade  of  the  areolae,  development  of  the 
follicles  scatte^  over  the  latter,  and  the  secretion  of  milk.  It  is 
not  yet  certain  that  any  one  of  these  changes  is  peculiar  to  preg- 

*  ■  Compend.  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  97* 

t  Cyclofk  Prac  Med.  Art  SigDs  of  Pregnancy,  VoL  iii.,  p.  470,  and  work  re- 
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nancy.    They  are  all  the  result  of  ovarian  excitement,  and  occur 
in  otner  states  of  the  ovary  than  those  produced  by  conception. 

The  influence  of  the  mammffi  on  the  ovaries  is  very  conspicu- 
ous. Sinapisms,*  suction,  or  leeches-f  applied  to  them  excite  a 
flow  of  the  menses.  Hippocrates  |  recommends  cupping-glasses 
to  be  applied  to  the  mammee  as  a  remedy  for  menorrnagia.  Ti- 
tillation  of  the  nipple,  §  as  is  well  known  to  milk-maids,  or  the 
presence  of  offspring  ||  acting  in  the  same  way,  excites  a  kind  of 
venereal  pleasure,  erection  of  the  nipple,  and  an  increased  flow  of 
milk.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  niay  be  men- 
tioned the  recommendation  of  Cams  (in  his  Oynakologie,)  to  ap- 
ply the  in&nt  to  the  breast  when  the  placenta  is  slow  in  coming 
away.  Dr  Rigby^  has  found  the  same  procedure  useAil  in  ar- 
resting profuse  hemorrhage  after  labour,  just  as  Hippocrates  found 
cupping  the  mamm®  usefiil  in  flooding. 

Increased  Magnitttde  of  the  mammsB  to  an  enormous  extent 
is  occasionally  observed  and  has  always  been  connected  with  ob- 
structed catamenia  in  young  females  otherwise  healthy.  It  would 
seem  to  depend  on  a  metastasis  of  the  ovarian  influence  from  the 
uterus  to  the  mammae ;  accordingly,  the  most  efficient  remedies  in 
reducing  the  size  of  the  latter  are  those  which  restore  the  men- 
strual secretion.**  In  a  fatal  case  recorded  by  Dr  Haston,ff  the 
ovaria  were  larger  than  natural,  and  apparently  diseased,  and  the 
uterus  for  two-thirds  of  its  surface  was  coated  with  lymph.  The 
nffhtmammsB  weighed  twelvepound8,thelefttwenty,andthechange6 
wnich  had  occurred  in  them  was  simply  hypertrophy  of  their  pro- 
per structure.  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
mamma  of  a  man  from  a  blow  on  the  back,  accompanied  with 
wasting  of  the  testicles,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Lancet.|^  Re- 
nauldin  mentions  an  analogous  case  occurring  in  a  lecherous  young 
man,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  in&ntile  penis  and  testicles,  and 
feminine  form.§§ 


*  Dr  Patenon,  Dublin  Jonrn.  of  Med.  and  Cbem.  Science,  Vol.  iv.  p.  193.     Dr 
MoodieK!,  Journal  Hebdom.     1834.     The  Lancet,  VoL  i.  1835-^  p.  904. 
It.  t  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonr.  zxzfiii.  p.  <^1.    Lancet,  VoL  iL  1838,  p.  498. 

X  Apbor.  50.        $  Bordeu,  Recherches  >ur  let  Glandes. 

I  Darwin,  Zoonoinia,  3d.  ed.  Vol.  iv.  p.  198.    Lond.  1801. 

\  Loud.  Med.  Gas.  VoL  xiii.  p.  ^86, 

•*  He7*t  Pract  Obe.  in  Surgerj,  Chap.  XTiu.  dd.  ed.  1814.  Dr  Ccrutti  in 
Meckel*!  Aichivefl  for  April  1830,  and  in  Dublin  Journal,  Vol.  iii.  p.  234.  Dr 
H.  Lane  in  Monthly  Archives  of  Medical  Science,  January  1834.  Tbii  and  the 
preceding  paper  form  a  very  complete  history  of  hypertrophy  of  the  mamms,  and 
abound  in  literary  research.  Further  information  may  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Dr 
FingerhUth,  translated  m  Dublin  Journal,  Vol.  xL  p.  245 ;  and  in  Br.  and  For. 
Med.  Bcv.  iv.  224. 

.ft  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  August  1884. 

^  VoL  L  1838-9,  p.  35& 

$$  In  Dr  Lane*s  paper  just  quoted. 
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The  secretion  of  milk  will  occur  also  in  ovarian  disease,  an  in- 
stance of  which  is  given  by  Dr  Vaughan,  *  and  independently 
of  any  generative  stimulus  whatever,  as  shown  by  the  numerous 
instances  of  galactirrhoea  in  females  while  menstnmting  regularly, 
in  old  women,  and  in  males. 

The  dark  areola  is  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  ovarian  de- 
rangement, and  altogether  independently  of  conception. 

I  examined  the  areola  of  two  females  in  the  hospital  at  nearly 
the  same  moment,  and  could  find  no  difference  in  colour  between 
them  ;  yet  the  one,  aged  ^,  had  menorrhagia  only,  and  had  not 
had  a  child,  while  the  other,  aged  9S^  was  in  the  fifth  month  of 
her  first  pregnancy.  A  late  reviewer  +  states  that  he  has  seen  the 
dark  areola  in  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea,  and  that  he  knows  practi- 
tioners who  have  seen  them  in  similar  cases,  and  also  in  uterine  ir- 
ritation. Professor  Hohl  has  noticed  the  same  changes  of  colour 
in  the  areola  of  females  who  never  had  had  children,  at  each  ca- 
tamenial  period  ;J  a  fact  I  have  verified  by  my  own  observation. 
All  these  statements  corroborate  the  opinion  of  Denman,  who  as- 
serts that  these  changes  may  be  produced  by  any  cause  capable  of 
giving  to  the  breasts  a  state  resembling  that  which  they  are  in  at 
the  time  of  pregnancy .§  From  oversight  I  have  not  looked  for 
the  turgescence  and  follicular  enlargement  on  the  areola,  mention* 
ed  by  Dr  Montgomery,  ||  as  so  unerring  a  sign  of  pregnancy, 
until  lately.  I  have  observed  them,  however,  at  the  catamenial 
period  in  a  young  married  female  now  in  the  hospital,  and  suffer- 
ing severely  from  hysteria  and  spinal  irritation,  who  assures  me 
she  is  not  pregnant,  and  who  I  believe  is  not.  They  disappeared 
at  the  time  she  said  menstruation  had  ceased.  Dr  Hamilton^f 
himself  says,  "  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  turgescence  during  men- 
struation, which  proves  of  temporary  duration  only,'^  just  as  might 
be  expected.  I  may  venture  to  say,  however,  that  very  plump  mam- 
mae, prominent  nipples,  and  dark-tinted  areolae  are  so  frequently 
present  in  young  hysterical  females,  as  to  aid  with  other  symptoms 
in  forming  a  diagnosis.  I  have  observed  these  appearances,  cer- 
tainly not  in  every  case,  but  so  uniformly  that  they  conduced  to 
lead  me  to  the  present  line  of  investigation. 

The  follicular  enlargement  seems  not  unlike  that  follicular  ex- 
citement which  occurs  on  the  face  at  puberty,  and  in  many  cases 
of  amenorrhoea. 


*  Essay  on  Headachs,  p.  219. 

t  Of  Hamilton's  Obs.  relating  to  Midwifery,  in  Br.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  Vol.  iii. 
p.  140. 

X  In  his  work  on  Obstetric  Exploration,  reviewed  in  Br.  and  For.  Med.  Review, 
Vol.  i  p.  100. 
§  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  4th  ed.  Vol.  i.  p.  251.  ||  Op.  cit 

%  Observations^  p.  146,  8vo,  Edin.  1836. 
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.  TitiUation  and  analogous  sensations  in  the  mammse.  These 
are  frequently  complained  of,  especially  by  females  affected  by 
hysteria,  when  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  is  impending.  They 
will  particularly  mention  a  sensation  or  tingling,  as  if  milk  were 
about  to  flow,  and,  indeed,  many  other  feelings  of  pregnancy. 

Neuralgia  of  the  mammas,  particularly  of  the  left  manmia,  is 
frequently  observed  in  hystericaJ  females.  This  circumstance  of 
the  left  being  rather  affected  than  the  right  is  curious,  and  must 
be  noticed  again.  This  neuralgia  is  common  also  in  leucorrhoea, 
and  painfol  menstruation.* 

The  Larynx. — This  organ  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
ovaries  and  testicles,  and  is  uie  seat  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  male  of  many  species  of  Aves  and  Mammalia. 
The  bellow  of  the  bull,  the  loud  and  sonorous  neigh  of  the  stal- 
lion, the  deep  voice  of  the  ram,  the  spirited  notes  of  the  common 
cock,  and  the  song  of  male  singing  birds,  are  all  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  analogous  sounds  of  the  female  aud  castrated 
animals. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  larynx  at  puberty  are  not 
80  weU  marked  in  females  as  in  men,  but  an  attentive  obser- 
ver will  notice  even  in  them  the  break  of  the  voice  which  renders 
the  intonation  of  young  males  so  ridiculous  not  only  in  man  but 
other  animals.  It  is  more  observable  in  some  females  than  others. 
I  know  a  young  lady  in  whom  it  is  quite  as  obvious  as  in  a 
growing  boy. 

When  the  ovaries  are  fully  developed,  the  voice  of  the  female 
acquires  its  utmost  melody  and  sweetness,  which  it  maintains  un- 
diminished until  the  ovaries  begin  to  shrink,  and  the  catamenia 
cease.  The  songstress  of  the  opera  or  the  theatre  rarely  appears 
before  the  public  advantageously  after  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty. 
L.  Villermay  notices  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  occasionally 
curious  intonation  of  the  voice  of  pregnant  females,  and  the  aphonia 
of  amenorrhoea.-f  According  to  Dr  Fingerhiith,  the  voice  of  fe- 
males having  hypertrophy  of  the  mammae,  sometimes  becomes 
rough,  hoarser,  and  somewhat  double.  |  I  have  already  enume- 
rated certain  characteristics  in  aged  unmarried  females,  among 
whom  a  hoarse  voice  is  very  common.  The  hoarse  disagreeable 
voice  of  prostitutes  most  probably  depends  upon  some  particular 
state  of  tne  ovaries.  Parent  du  Chatelet  §  remarks  on  this  pecu- 
liarity, and  attributes  it  to  their  vociferous  manners.  If  careftiUy 
observed,  however,  it  will  not  be  found  to  resemble  the  hoarseness 


*  Dafit,  op.  d^.  p.  415. 

t  Diet  det.  Sc.  Med.  Art.  HytUrie^  Tome  zxxiil  p.  228. 

X  In  DtibUn  Jonroal,  Vol.  zi.  p.  246. 

§  Snr  1ft  Proetitatioii  dtnt  1ft  Ville  de  Pftris,  Tome  U. 
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of  those  who  habitually  extend  their  voices,  but  lather  the  break, 
in  an  aggrayated  form,  which  I  have  abready  noticed  as  occur- 
ring at  puberty.  These  and  similar  instances  offer  a  laige  field  for 
curious  and  gratifying  research.  At  present  little  is  known  on  the 
connection  l^tween  uie  testicles  and  ovaries,  and  the  organs  of 
voice. 

Hoarse  or  rough  voice  is  occasionally  observed  in  hysteria. 
At  the  moment  of  writing,  there  is  a  marked  case  in  the  hospital. 
If  accurately  observed,  it  may  be  considered  a  good  pathognomo- 
nic sign. 

Aphonia  is  very  conmion.  Being  quite  as  fugitive  as  the  glo- 
bus, it  is  seldom  on  the  patient^s  catalogue  of  ills.  However,  on 
inquiry,  she  will  instantly  assure  one  of  its  existence.  It  is  per- 
haps more  common  than  the  globus,  for  it  almost  always  accom- 
panies it,  and  is  present  when  the  latter  is  absent.  Aphonia  is 
principally  noticed  when  permanent.  It  probably  consists  in  an 
mability  to  render  the  chordUe  vocalea  tense  from  paralysis  of  the 
Iar3aigeal  muscles.* 

Barking  and  incessant  cough  is  another  symptom  properly 
referred  to  the  glottis,  as  also  a  spasmodic  or  whooping  cough. 
Both  seem  to  arise  ftom  some  nervous  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  a  phrase,  as  expres- 
sing some  unknown  nervous  state  of  the  parts. 

The  croupy  cough  is  occasionally  observed  in  hysteria,  and 
seems  very  similar  to  the  spasmodic  cough  from  which  pregnant 
females  suffer,  and  which  is  usually  preceded  by  retching.  This 
cough  is  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  ciadle- 
cough. 

Sir  C.  Bell  has  alluded  to  the  coughs  of  hysterical  females,  and 
^ven  several  instances.  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  he  attributes 
them  to  some  irritation,  of  which  the  ovaries  are  the  source.'l' 

Dyspnam  and  frequent  or  panting  respiration. — ^These 
probably  arise  from  spasmodic  closure,  or  half-closure  of  the  glot- 
tis. Dyspnoea  is  the  most  distressing  symptom  of  common  hys- 
teria. The  sensation  is  exactly  as  if  the  ingress  of  air  was  prevent- 
ed by  some  mechanical  impediment,  and  the  convulsive  motions 
accordingly  are  like  those  of  a  person  strangling.  This  state  of 
spasm  is  only  terminated  by  the  paralysis  consequent  upon  the 
circulation  of  venous  blood,  or  by  the  more  powerful  effort  at  in- 
spiration, or  gasp,  caused  by  dashing  cold  water  on  the  surfiu;e. 
This  is  the  point  in  which  epilepsy  and  hysteria  differ.  In  the 
one,  the  respiratory  muscles  are  convulsed,  in  common  with  the 
muscular  system  in  general.   In  hysteria  the  convulsions  are  con- 

*  Dr  Todd,  Cyd.  Practical  Medicine  Art.  Paialyais  Vol.  iii,  p.  262. 

f  Appendix  to  the  papers  on  the  Nertet,  in  PhU.  Trans.  Sfo,  1827,  p.  99. 
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sequent  upon  the  sufibcative  spasm  of  the  glottis.     Hey  gives  a 
case  Ulustiatiye,  (Practical  Observations,  CImpter  xv.) 

Occasionally  crowing  respiration  is  the  most  distinguished 
symptom^andmayarise  from  a  partial  spasmodic  tension  and  closure 
of  the  rima.  In  these  cases  the  respiration  is  frequent,  and  the  loud 
crowing,  equally  frequented  incessant,  preventing  the  patient  and 
those  around  her  sleeping,  and  causing  intolerable  annoyance. 
Case  47  is  a  good  example. 

Convuisine  sobbing  ought  perhaps  to  be  placed  under  this 
head.  It  is  exactly  like  that  which  attacks  a  person  unaccustom- 
ed to  cold,  when  walking  slowly  into  a  cold  bath  for  the  first 
time.  This  in  a  more  aggravated  form  is  the  dyspncea  of  the  hjrs- 
terical  paroxysm,  and,  of  the  person  using  a  cold  shower-bath  for 
the  first  time,  and,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  very  distressing.  Convulsive  sobbing  frequently  accom- 
panies and  terminates  a  fit  of  common  hysteria,  but  is  as  often 
observed  in  the  chronic  and  aggravated  forms,  quite  distinct  from 
a  r^;ubir  paroxysm. 

Skin  and  subtkgumentaby  mbmbeane. — ^A  consideration 
of  the  skin  includes  also  that  of  its  appendages.  Of  these  themam- 
m»  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  teeth  will  be  noticed 
subsequently.  The  appendages  of  the  skin  have  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  testicles  and  ovaria.  The  plumage  of  male 
birds,*  and  the  tusks,  horns,  mane,  beard,  and  the  colour  and  tex- 
ture of  the  hair  of  many  males  of  the  Mammalia,  furnish  proofs  of 
this,  so  obvious  and  common,  that  particular  reference  is  unneces- 
sary. There  is  one  of  the  generative  structures  of  the  skin,  which 
deserves  some  notice,  namely,  that  which  secretes  the  sexual  odours 
of  animals.  These  are  very  generally  some  modification  of  the 
musk  odour,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  habits  of  the  animal. 
This  musk  odour  is  certainly  the  sexual  odour  of  man.  Sauva- 
ges  declares,  "  Vapor  foetidus  apud  hircos  sestro  venereo  percitos 
procul  dispergitur ;  mulieres  emunctse  nans  affinem  huic  odorem 
in  mris  cognoscunt^^f  In  some  persons  it  is  very  pleasant,  and 
perhaps  would  seldom  have  that  disgusting  and  sdSbcative  effect 
if  due  attention  were  paid  to  cleanliness.  Its  principal  seat  is  in 
the  follicles  of  the  axulse,  and  is  not  given  off  before  puberty. 
It  is  most  powerful  in  individuals  who  have  strong  sexual  powers, 
or  are  cqntment.  The  ancients  said  of  a  man  who  abstained  from 
wtnery  that  he  smelt  like  a  he-goat.     The  scents  of  captive  ani- 


*  The  PtUorit  ParadUcuty  a  l^hd  of  New  Guinea,  is  an  iosCance  io  which  the.inale 
b  dotbed  with  feathers  o^  the  most  gorgeous  hues  imaginable,  while  the  female  is  in 
homely  msset  brown.  Vide  a  fiunHiar  History  of  Birdb,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  £.  Stanley, 
VoL  L  p.  77*  12mo.  London,  1836. 

i*  NoooL  Method.  Tome  ii*  p.  420.  Tiedemann  is  very  copious  on  this  subject. 
Comparatire  Physiology  by  GuUyand  Lane,  Vol.  i.  p,  208,  8to,  1834. 
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mals  have  a  similar  origin.  Very  offensive  exhalations  from  the 
genitals  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the  axillse.  Aretseus  says 
that  the  froth  on  the  lips  of  men  affected  with  satyriasis  is  not 
unlike  the  smell  of  a  goat  under  the  influence  of  the  osstrus 
veneris,^  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  odours  of  the  flowers  of 
vegetables  are  analogous  to  this.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
hircine  odour  marks  those  vegetables  used  as  aphrodisiacs,  and,  in 
connection  with  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  most  popular  antihysteric  remedies  are  of  the  same  nature. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  the  vast  field  for  speculation 
derived  from  the  effects  of  remedial  agencies  on  the  generative 
system.  The  above  statements  are  made  incidentally,  with  the 
hope  of  directing  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  smoothness  and  softness  of  the  skin,  and  delicate  finish  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  human  female,  form  a  small  part  only  of 
the  numerous  attractions  she  possesses,  but  undoubtedly  are  an 
essential  portion  of  the  machinery  of  that  extensive  system  insti- 
tuted to  secure  the  propagation  of  the  species.  They,  like  other 
sexual  characteristics,  are  dependent  on  the  due  development  of 
the  ovaries.  Remove  these,  and  the  fiit  deposited  in  the  subte- 
gumentary  tissue,  giving  the  skin  its  softness  and  equality,  dis- 
appears, the  individual  becomes  thinner,  and  the  muscles  pro- 
minent, so  that  she  appears  more  muscular.  This  state  is  strik- 
ingly obvious  in  old  virgins.  This  subtegumentary  fat  is  not 
found  in  the  male,  neither  is  fiit  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
generally,  while  the  generative  organs  are  vigorous.  If  a  bull  and 
an  ox  be  fed  for  the  same  time,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
the  latter  will  be  fat  when  the  former  is  '*  all  beef.^ 

This  deposit  of  fat  beneath  the  skin  of  females  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  which  takes  place  in  spayed  or  castrated  ani- 
mals. In  the  latter  it  occurs  because  the  system  is  less  active  from 
the  absence  of  all  generative  impulse ;  in  the  former  this  impulse 
is  the  cause  of  it. 

Parent  du  Chatelet,  in  the  work  before  quoted,  notices  the  em- 
bonpoint of  the  Parisian  prostitutes,  many  of  whom  are  perfect 
models  of  symmetry  and  grace.  Some  have  attributed  this  state 
of  the  system  to  the  use  of  mercury,  and,  in  consequence,  have 
actually  recommended  the  administration  of  that  drug  to  expedite 
the  fattening  of  animals.  Du  Chatelet  himself  attributes  it  to 
inactivity  of  life,  rich  food,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath. 
A  prostitute,  aged  21,  of  the  lowest  class,  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital severely  burnt.  She  was  from  the  country,  had  been  on  the 
town  two  years,  and  certainly  could  not  have  indulged  in  rich  food 
or  the  warm  bath,  yet  she  presented  all  the  health  and  symmetry 
described  by  Du  Chatelet.     It  is  more  than  probable  that  these 

*  De  Caiuis  et  Signis  Acut  Morb.  lib.  iL  cap.  xii. 
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appearances,  as  well  as  the  harsh  voice  of  prostitutes,  have  the  same 
sexual  origin.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  we  have  the  same 
appearance  in  the  hysterical  female,  with  this  addition,  that  the 
skin  is  softer  and  &irer. 

This  hysterical  embonpoint  is  a  most  constant  symptom.  It 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  development  of  the  mammae  before 
noticed,  and,  like  the  latter,  may  assist  materially  in  forming  a 
diagnosis  between  hysteria  and  diseases  resembling  it.  With 
this  state  of  the  surface  the  appetite  is  much  impaired  or  abolish- 
ed, the  most  minute  portion  of  food,  and  that  only  farinaceous, 
being  taken  for  months  together.  Yet,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
every  one,  the  limbs,  mammse,  and  trunk,  continue  round  and 
plump.  Indeed  the  most  common  subjects  of  hysteria  are  those 
endowed  with  this  brilliant  plumpness  of  the  sur&ce  and  delicacy 
of  finish. 

That  this  state  is  dependent  upon  some  condition  of  the  ovaries, 
may  be  admitted  as  the  true  explanation,  and  accounts  for  pheno- 
mena, considered  so  extraordinary  until  lately,  as  to  be  altogether 
incredible,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  real,  and  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

This  hysterical  embonpoint  is  a  very  hopeful  appearance.  A 
female  thus  formed  will  triumph  over  the  most  prolonged  anorexia, 
the  severest  forms  of  nervous  disease,  as  coma,  catalepsy,  paralysis, 
and  tetanus,  and  even  the  crowded  leech-glass,  and  the  lancet,  so 
dangerous  in  many  of  these  cases.  After  the  most  extraordinary 
suffering,  the  catamenia  appear,  or  the  patient  marries,  and  per- 
fect health  follows. 

Hairy  Scalp, — It  is  probable  that  the  luxuriant  tresses  of  the 
female  are  dependent  on  the  ovaries,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any 
thing  positive,  I  shall  not  enter  into  details.  The  scalp  is  most 
frequently  the  seat  of  a  circumscribed  neuralgia^  commonly  term- 
ed the  clavus  hystericus^  and  also  of  the  distressing  headach  which 
accompanies  hysteria.  The  latter  very  frequently  alternates  with 
toothache,  dyspnoea,  and  colic.  The  neuralgia  is  frequently  on 
the  median  line,  or  on  the  vertex. 

Change  of  Colour, — The  face  occasionally  becomes  dark  in 

f>regnancy.  Le  Cat,  Camper,  and  Gardien  have  been  fi^quent- 
y  quoted  as  authorities.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  *  it 
is  related  that  the  face  of  a  girl,  aged  16,  suffering  from  ame- 
norrhoea,  turned  suddenly  black  like  a  negro.  The  black  matter 
could  be  easily  wiped  off,  the  skin  being  white  underneath.  It 
was  of  an  unctuous  consistence. 

Dark  under  eyelid  is  common  in  females  after  coition  (and,  I 
believe,  in  males),  also  during  pregnancy,  and  in  amenorrhoea.  It 
is  a  common  symptom  of  hyste  ria. 


•  Abrki.  Vol  vi.  p.  55. 
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Herpetic  and  other  eruptions  are  frequently  noticed  in  hysteria. 
Dr  Davis  has  noticed  them  particularly  as  being  frequently  con- 
nected with  morbid  states  of  the  geneiative  oi^gfans.  Profrise 
sweats  are  very  conmion,  and  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  diabetes 
insipidus  and  ptyalism  of  hysterical  females,  as  was  long  ago  as- 
serted by  Whytt  *  and  Sydenham,  f  This  frmctional  rehition  of 
the  kidneys,  salivary  glands,  and  perspiratory  organs  of  the  cutis, 
is  frequently  observed  in  other  diseases.  Erratic  dischaiges  most 
frequently  occur  from  surfiu;es  having  an  originally  oiganic  or 
functional  relation  with  the  generative  organs ;  as  tne  surfiice  of 
the  neck,  thorax,  groin,  &c. 

Second  Class  of  Organs. — The  parotid  and  other  salivary 
glands,  thyroid  body,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  ears,  and  teeth. 

These  organs  have  a  much  less  intimate  connection  with  the 
ovaries  than  the  preceding.  There  are,  however,  certain  pheno- 
mena continually  occurring  in  which  they  are  implicated,  and 
which  show  that  they  have  more  than  a  general  sympathy  with 
the  ovaria. 

Parotid  gland. — This,  as  is  well  known,  is  occasionally  affect- 
ed by  an  epidemic  disease,  vulgarly  called  the  mumps.  The  gland 
becomes  swelled  and  painfiil,  and  so  continues  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  testes  of  males  and  mammae  of  females  become 
enlaiged,  and  forthwith  the  parotid  is  restored  to  its  natural  state. 
Attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  the  state  of 
the  ovaries,  when  this  disease  has  affected  females,  the  more  ob- 
vious condition  of  the  mammae  arresting  inquiry.  It  is  probable 
that  the  ovaries  are  enlarged.  We  must  be  content,  however,  to  re- 
main ignomnt  of  their  real  condition,  as  the  only  effectual  method 
of  ascertaining  itis  by  an  examination  from  the  rectum, — a  measure 
few  practitioners  would  adopt  on  account  of  the  age  snd  sex  of 
the  patient. 

It  is  very  curious  that  parotitis  most  conmionly  attacks  the  left 

5 land,  and  by  metastasis  the  left  testicle  or  breast.  Mr  Noble 
as  recorded  a  history  of  its  epidemic  prevalence  on  board  a  ship 
of  war.  I  The  left  testicle  was  most  frequently  affected,  and  the 
metastasis  was  to  the  same  side  as  the  affected  gland  without  a  sin- 
gle exception. 

A  man  of  feminine  voice,  lately  in  this  hospital,  had  abscess  of 
the  left  parotid,  with  salivary  fistula  and  abscess  of  the  left  testicle. 
A  man  and  woman  in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time  had  spina 
ventosa  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  abscess  in  the  corre- 
sponding region  of  the  parotid  gland;  the  man  had  chorea.  In  idiopa- 
tnic  affections  of  the  testicle,  tixe  left  suffers  in  fifteen  cases  of  twen- 


*  Op.  citato,  p.  597-        t  Works  by  Wallis»  V.  u.  p.  123,  8vo,  London,  1788. 
i  Bdtnbttigh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  i?.  p.  304. 
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ty ;  and  in  an  equal  ratio  the  left  remains  in  the  abdomen  in  cases  of 
non-descent  of  the  testes.  Louis  has  shown  how  much  more  fire* 
quently  the  left  lung  suffers  than  the  right  in  pulmonary  diseases. 
Fistula  lachrymalisis  much  more  frequent  in  the  left  than  theright 
side.  Every  body  knows  the  inferior  power  of  the  left  extremities. 
In  free-martins  and  those  mal-conformed  individuals  who  possess 
some  of  the  characters  of  both  sexes,  an  ovary  is  generally  found 
on  the  left  side,  and  a  testicle  on  the  right.  Now  these  bodies  are 
formed  out  of  the&lse  kidneys,  which  shrink  in  proportion  as  the 
fonnerand  the  true  kidneys  advance  in  development.  In  birds,  the 
right  false  kidney  begins  to  shrink  before  the  left  has  reached  its 
frill  size,  and  has  disappeared  entirely  at  a  time  when  the  left  is 
of  considerable  magnitude.  *  This  last  circumstance  gives  an  air 
of  probability  to  the  speculations  of  the  transcendental  physiolo- 
gists on  this  curious  subject.  Pain  of  the  left  mammae  is  one  of 
the  most  common  symptoms  in  hysteria.  Systematic  writers  no- 
tice that  females  are  rarely  affected  with  cancer  of  the  lip,  but  are 
subject  to  scirrhous  disease  of  the  parotid  at  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenia,  just  as  they  are  subject  to  cancer  of  the  mammae,  ute- 
rus, and  ovaries.  A  female  patient  of  the  hospital  has  something 
like  scirrhus  of  the  left  tonsil,  another,  of  the  left  root  of  the 
tongue.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  a  variety  of  facts 
from  the  stores  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  illustrat- 
ing, perhaps,  only  remotely,  the  connection  between  the  salivary 
glanas  and  ovaries.  I  shall  confine  myself,  however,  to  more  prac- 
tical and  obvious  relations. 

That  the  salivary  glands  are  affected  in  pregnancy  is  well  es- 
tablished. Mauriceau-|-  mentions  increased  spitting  as  a  sign  of 
pregnancy.  According  to  Dewees  almost  all  women  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  saliva  secreted  during  gestation.  In  one 
case  the  quantity  amounted  to  from  one  to  three  quarts  per  diem  ;| 
he  says  the  American  women  call  it  ^^  spitting  English  shillings^ 
or  ^^  cotton.^§  In  Ireland,  according  to  Dr  Cummin,  ||  pregnant 
women  are  said  by  the  vulgar  to  be  "  spitting  long  spits.^  Dr 
Montgomery^  also  notices  this  symptom,  and,  indeed,  it  is  well 
known  to  most  general  practitioners.  It  occasionally  becomes  se- 
vere, just  as  we  may  have  galactirrhoea,  menorrhagia,  &c.  and  it  then 
excites  more  particular  notice.  Dewees  mentions  one  instance;  and 
in  a  recent  German  periodical,  the  cases  of  two  females  are  report- 
ed in  whom  it  occurred  during  fifleen  successive  pr^paandes.** 


*  M«70*8  Outlines  of  HwDan  Phytiology,  third  edition,  p.  408. 
t  Tnit^  des  Maladies  dee  Pemmes  Growes,  Ac  6me  ed.  Tome  i.  p.  69. 
X  Comp.  System  of  Midwifery,  8?o,  London,  1825,  p.  116.        $  Ibid.  p.  104. 
H  Lectures  on  Forensic  Medione  in  Medical  Gasette,  V<^  six.  p.  438. 
^  Operibus  dtat.        **  Wocbeoschrift  fSr  die  Gesammte  Heilkunde,  Sep.  1835. 
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Chambon  de  Montaux  examined  the  fluid  vomited  by  pregnant 
women,  found  it  to  be  like  saliva,  and  concluded  it  to  be  pan- 
creatic,*  The  following  may  complete  these  illustrations.  A 
lady,  of  delicate  constitution,  and  subject  to  leucorrhoea,  for  two  or 
three  days  after  her  second  confinement,  had  a  free  discharge  of 
the  lochia ;  they  then  were  suddenly  suppressed ;  the  head  became 
affected  with  stupor  and  giddiness ;  the  iace  swelled ;  and  copi- 
ous ptyalism  came  on,  and  continued  several  days.  So  soon  as 
the  lochial  discharge  was  restored,  the  salivation  was  arrested,  -f* 
I  have  known  two  instances  in  which  spontaneous  salivation  accom- 
panied painfiil  varicocele. 

We  may  now  readily  conceive  why  salivation  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  hysteria.  Perhaps  it  is  really  present  in  a  slight  degree 
much  more  frequently  than  it  is  noticed,  being  overlooked,  as  is 
aphonia,  from  the  presence  of  graver  symptoms.  Sydenham  says 
hysteric  subjects  will  spit  a  thin  saliva  for  many  weeks,  as  if  it 
were  produced  by  mercury.  J  Whytt  notices  it  repeatedly,  and 
attributes  it  to  "  an  unusual  motion  of  the  vessels.*"  §  Cheyne  | 
remarks  that  it  is  common  in  vapours,  and  "  usually  said  to  be  of 
scorbuticorigin,**^  alluding  probably  to  the  occasional  red  colourof  the 
saliva.  Mauriceau,^]"  Stoll,**  Rowley,f  f  Darwin,  J  J  Villennay,§§ 
and  Burrows,  |1||  all  notice  salivation  as  a  symptom  of  hysteria. 
The  feet  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  preceding  cases.  It  is 
not  quite  certain  that  in  all  the  fluid  comes  from  the  salivary  glands, 
for  (as  Dr  Graves  ^^  has  already  remarked,)  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  secreted  from  the  fauces. 

Dryness  of  the  mouth  is  common  in  other  diseases,  as  well 
as  in  hysteria,  and  on  this  account  has  not  been  particularly  no- 
ticed. It  seems  to  arise  from  a  diminished  secretion  of  saliva. 
Case  thirty-six  is  a  good  instance  of  it.  The  symptom  is  worthy 
notice,  because  when  in  a  marked  form  it  might  readily  cause  the 
practitioner  to  suppose  his  patient  had  severe  typhus,  or  a  gastro- 
enterite,  a  mistake  if  acted  on  which  would  lead  to  dangerous 
treatment. 

Enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  a  very  constant  annoyance  to 
the  hysterical  female.     The  secretions  of  these  bodies  contribute 

*  Des  Mal«d.  det  Gronesses,  8vo,  Parii,  1785,  Tome  i.  p.  135. 

f  Piact.  Obt.  on  Diiorden  of  the  Stomach,  &c  .By  George  Reet,  M.  D.  p.  37, 

8fO,  London,  1810. 

f  Op.  at  Vol  u.  p.  105.  J  Works  by  his  Son,  4to,  p.  631,  533,  699. 

II  The  English  Malady,  &c  Dublin,  1733,  p.  146. 

^  Op.  cit  Tome  1,  p.  462. 

**  Patio  Medendiy  &c.  Viennae,  1789,  pars  m  Index. 

ft  On  female,  nenrous,  hysterical,  &c.  diseases,  p.  143,  8vo,  London  1788. 

X\  Zoonomia,  3d  edition.  Vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

§g  Diet.  des.  Sc.  Med.  Art.  Hysteric,  Tome  xziiL  p.  249. 

nil  Comment  &&  on  Insanity,  p.  193. 
^^  In  a  recent  Tolume  of  the  Dublin  Journal. 
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to  the  fietar  of  the  saliva  observed  in  some  cases.  Case  1.  is  a 
good  instance.  The  tonsils  are  much  more  frequently  enlarged 
in  general  with  females  than  males,  and,  like  the  parotid  gland, 
mamrose,  &c.  are  attacked  by  scirrhus  on  the  cessation  of  the  ge- 
nerative nisus.  The  left,  I  have  observed,  suffers  oftener  thaji 
the  right. 

The  Thyroid  body. — Hitherto  little  positive  knowledge  has 
been  obtained  respecting  the  uses  of  this  structure.  Speculations 
about  them  have  not  been  wanting.  The  latest,  perhaps,  certain- 
ly the  most  novel,  are  those  of  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  who  considers  the 
uses  of  the  thyroid  body  to  consist  in  keeping  the  larynx  warm. 
The  spleen,  according  to  the  worthy  Knight,  has  a  similar  office  to 
perform  towards  the  stomach.*  Considering  the  proximity  of  the 
thyroid  body  to  the  larynx,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  two  are  in  some  way  connected. 

Morgagni,  examining  the  question  whether  this  structure  be 
glandular,  or  have  a  duct,  quotes  various  authorities  "t*  without  any 
positive  result.  Mr  White,  a  correspondent  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Joumal,|  satis&ctorily  ascertained  that  in  the  horse  it  is 
a  mucous  gland.  He  states  that  the  termination  of  its  ducts  may 
be  readily  seen  as  minute  papillary  eminences,  especially  on  the 
epiglottis  and  anterior  parts  of  the  larynx.  The  excretory  ducts 
are  continued  down  over  the  rima  glottidis  into  the  trachea,  espe- 
cially its  posterior  part.  He  thinks  an  increased  secretion  from  it 
is  a  cau^o  of  roaring.  Bordeu  thought  he  discovered  the  termi- 
nating ducts  in  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea  in  the  human  subject. 
The  researches  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  more  recently  of  Mr  King,§ 
show  that  the  thyroid  body  secretes  a  glairy  fluid  which  is  poured 
into  the  absorbents.  Our  principal  knowledge  of  this  body  is  com- 
prised in  the  history  of  bronchocele,  for  unfortunately,  unless  in- 
creased in  magnitude,  it  is  seldom  made  an  object  of  pathological 
investigation.  This  disease  is  almost  peculiar  to  females, — a  fact 
most  writers  notice.  It  is  perhaps  as  much  so  as  hysteria  or  any 
other  disease  of  the  sex,  if  its  hereditary  and  accidental  occurrence 
in  males  be  excluded.  Of  thirteen  cases  of  bronchocele  observed 
by  Dr  Clarke  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Nottinhgam,  twelve  were 
in  females.  ||  Dr  Manson  of  the  same  place  gives  a  tabular  view^ 
of  106  cases  of  bronchocele  he  treated ;  of  these  100  were  females. 
.Dr  Sacchi**  describes  the  bronchocele  peculiar  to  young  girls  and 
women,  as  consisting  in  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  its  structure  ;  a 


*  In  »  ptper  read  before  tbe  London  College  of  Physicians,  Med.  Gazette,  Vol.  iiu 
p.  6ll 

t  Advenana  Anatom.  i.  p.  33,  ed.  3a,  4to,  Lug.  Bativ.  1723. 
X  Vol.  xl?,  p.  284. 

§  Gay*s  Hospital  Reports,  Vol,  i,  p.  429,  8to,  London,  1836, 
0   Edin.  Medical  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  iv.  p.  279, 
%  Med.  Researches  on  the  effects  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele,  &c  8vo,  1825. 
*^  Annati  Univ.  di  Medic  Dec.  1832. 
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change  we  have  already  found  to  occur  in  the  mammse,  and  which 
probably  takes  place  in  the  tonsils  also.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  calcareous  water  will  produce  bronchocele  in  both  male  and 
female,  just  as  miasm  or  any  other  general  morbific  agent  will 
produce  its  corresponding  disease. 

Whatever  connection  the  thyroid  body  may  have  with  the 
larynx,  it  certainly  influences,  and  is  influenced  by,  the  generative 
nisus.  A  great  proportion  of  the  children  bom  of  goitrous  wo- 
men are  idiots,  with  laige  heads,  and  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
Cretinism,  not  only  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  but  also  at  Edmonton ; 
(according  to  Dr  Richardson  in  Franklin^s  Narrative)  where  the 
disease  is  plainly  owing  to  the  river  water.  I  know  a  woman  with 
a  laige  bronchocele,  several  of  whose  children  have  various  con- 
genital imperfections,  stuttering,  deafness,  and  mental  imbecility. 
Professor  Odier  in  his  Manuel  de  Medecine  Pratique,  says,  that 
the  disease  makes  the  most  rapid  progress  in  females  during 
their  lying-in. 

Most  writers  agree  in  making  bronchocele  a  disease  of  puberty. 
Dr  G)pland  never  met  with  it  in  females  before  that  epoch,  and 
seldom  observed  an  instance  unconnected  with  utmne  disorder. 

It  is  certainly  affected  at  the  catamenial  periods.  A  young  fe- 
male now  attends  at  the  hospital  as  an  out  patient  for  a  broncho- 
cele. She  is  of  spare  habit,  and  has  inharmonious  voice,  and 
hairy  upper  lip.  At  every  catamenial  period,  she  assures  me  the 
tumour  entaiges,  and  she  expectorates  a  laige  quantity  ^of  glairy 
mucus  streaked  with  gray  lines,  which  she  is  confident  comes  from 
the  tumour.  Dr  Reid  has  frequently  noticed  the  connection  be- 
tween bronchocele  and  obstructed  catamenia.*  He  gives  a  curi- 
ous instance  from  Verdun  of  vicarious  menstruation  from  its  sur- 
face. Dr  Reid  also  states  that  the  custom  of  the  ancients  of 
measuring  the  bride^s  neck  the  day  after  marriage  is  practised 
even  now  in  Germuiy.  The  neck  of  females  certainly  thickens 
at  puberty,  and  probably  after  sexual  congress,  as  shown  by  the 
statements  just  given.  Indeed,  this  appearance  was  formerly  con- 
sidered one  of  Sie  signs  of  rape,  an  opinion  Cabanis  is  at  some 
pains  to  disprove.-f* 
}Pv:  ^^  I  have  au^ully  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  action  of  remedies, 

lest  I  should  be  led  astray  by  false  facts.  I  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  notice  the  effect  of  iodine.  This  medicine,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  in  bronchocele  and  hypertro- 
phied  tonsils.  Lugol  X  and  various  recent  observers  have  record- 
ed its  power  of  exciting  ptyalism.   Lugol§  speaks  of  its  emmena- 

*  On  BroodioGele  in  Vol.  xItL  of  this  Journal  p.  45  and  sqq. 
t  Rapports  sui  la  Physiqae,  &c  de  rHomme  Tome  i  p,  S£S. 
t  Eisays  on  the  effects  of  Iodine  in  Scroftiloiu  Diseaiei,  in  Tnuis.,  by  Dr  0*Shaug- 
nessy,  p.  20,  8vo.  Lond.  1831.  i  IbkL  p.  23. 
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gogue  powers,  which  observations  have  been  since  confirmed  by 
various  writers  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  quite  satis&cto- 
rily  to  myself  by  my  own  experience.     It  has  been  accused  by 
many  of  causing  absoiption  of  the  testicles  and  mammae.    Dt 
Simpson,  physician  to  the  hospital,  has  mentioned  a  case  lately  to 
me  confirmatory  of  the  fiwrt.     It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
this  effect  of  the  administration  of  iodine  is  strenuously  denied. 
I  have  seen  it  administered  to  many  patients  of  this  hospital,  with- 
out witnessing  it.     This  doubtful  effect  probably  depends  upon 
the  age  of  the  patient.   The  elder  Cline  used  to  state  in  his  course 
of  twelve  lectures  on  surgery,  that,  if  mercury  were  given  toyouths 
at,  or  a  little  after  puberty,  the  testicles  would  waste.*     There  is 
something  analogous  perhaps  in  the  effects  of  iodine  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  in  others ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  state 
of  the  ovaries  which  predisposes  to  bronchocele  is  a  cause  of  the 
special  action  of  iodine  upon  structures  connected  with  them. 
These  remarks  will  sufficiently  show  the  room  there  is  for  minute 
research  into  the  relations  of  the  thyroid  body  ;  it  being  my  ob- 
ject lather  to  call  attention  to  its  relations  with  the  generative  or- 
gans, than,  in  the  present  want  of  positive  information,  consider  it 
implicated  in  any  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria.     It  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  tumefaction  of  the  throat  noticed  in  hysteria ;  and 
also  have  a  share  in  exciting  some  of  the  curious  coughs  to  which 
females  ajre  subject. 

The  expectoration  of  hysterical  patients  is  rarely  from  the  lungs, 
unless  complicated  with  pulmonary  disease :  it  is  generally  watery 
or  slightly  mucous  ;  frequently  of  various  shades  of  colour,  from 
a  brown  to  a  deep  red.  It  unquestionably  comes  from  the  sali- 
vary glands,  tonsils,  thyroid  body,  or  the  surfiices  contiguous  to 
these  oigans.  Aretseus  alludes  probably  to  an  expectoration  of 
this  kind,  when  writing  on  Hsemoptoe.  ^^  Frequently  the  rup- 
ture takes  place  in  the  gullet,  and  if  so,  the  blood  does  not  flow 
in  large  quantities  as  from  the  chest ;  it  is  not  very  dark,  but  ra- 
ther of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  is  not  exactly  homogeneous  ;  and  is 
mixed  with  saliva.  It  is  rejected  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and 
there  is  a  slight  cough.  Sometimes  if  the  disease  is  prolonged 
and  becomes  chronic,  the  patients  have  a  great  dislike  to  food  and 
vomit  it.  The  fever  is  by  no  means  long  continued,  but  is  erraticf^ 
I  know  of  no  form  of  oloody  sputa  to  which  this  description  so 
exactly  answers  as  that  of  hysterical  patients.     Its  chronic  form. 


*  For  this  iofornuitioD  I  sm  indebted  to  Dr  8iiiip0OD,  who  attended  C]ine*8  Lec- 
tont,  and  hms  *  MSi.  copj  of  them.  I  am  alao  happy  to  acknowledge  the  kindneai 
of  Dr  Simpaoo  on  other  occasions. 

t  De  Cansis  et  Sig.  acut  Morb.  Lib*  ii,  cap.  ii, 
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tbe  eimtie  fever,  vomiting,  dislike  of  food,  and  nature  of  sputa,  are 
sJnost  pathoffnomonic. 

Fauces,  i^HAEYKx,  and  (Esophagus. — Consistently  with 
my  arrangement,  these  structures  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
4tk  Class.  They  have,  however,  such  a  close  anatomical  and 
functional  connection  with  the  preceding,  as  to  merit  notice  here. 

Vomiting,  very  obstinate  and  long-continued,  is  a  symptom  of 
hysteria  as  well  as  of  pr^fnancy  in  the  early  months,  and  doubt- 
less arises  from  a  simihr  cause.  This  has  been  sought  for  in  the 
stomach,  as  if  nausea  and  vomiting  could  arise  from  no  other  cause 
than  irritation  of  that  viscus.  The  most  modem  explanation  is 
founded  on  the  sympa^  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
uterus  and  stomach.  This  is  no  explanation  whatever.  The  va- 
rious fanciful  notions  of  the  older  writers  need  not  be  repeated  ; 
two  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  others.  Ettmuller  * 
attributed  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  partly  to  the  force  of  the  ge- 
nital aura,  and  partly  to  a  fermentative  motion  of  the  humours, 
arising  from  the  repression  of  the  menses.  Haller  to  a  putrid 
princi|Je  in  the  semen,  entering  the  circulation,  and  acting  like  a 
putrid  miasm. 

It  may  occur  with  various  degrees  of  intensity,  from  simple 
morning  retching  to  the  most  dr^idful  straining.  Pechlin  men- 
tions an  odd  instance  of  its  extravagant  effect.  ^^  Giavidam  nemp^ 
post  conceptum  viri  aspectus  et  oscula  concubitumque  ita  fasti- 
disse  ac  frigisse,  ut  appropinquante  marito,  nausea  vomituque  af- 
ficeretur.^  J  Most  accoucheurs  must  have  met  with  cases  somewhat 
similar.  It  is  a  state  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  to  the  females 
of  brutes  after  conception. 

This  v€»niting  is  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy  or  hysteria,  but  may 
occur  in  other  states  of  the  ovaries.  La  Motte  knew  a  female,  not 
pr^:nant,  who  vomited  "  sola  actione  coitus  ;**"$  and  two  others 
who  had  violent  vomiting  at  each  menstrual  period.  §  Morning 
vomiting  is  not  uncommon  in  amenonhcea  and  at  the  cessation 
of  the  menses. 

Irritation  about  the  &uces,  as  is  well  known,  will  excite  vo- 
miting, and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  same  excitement  whicn 
affects  the  salivary  glands,  tonsils,  and  larynx,  is  extended  to  the 
fituces,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus.  The  morning  vomiting  of  the 
pregnant  is  generally  accompanied  with  the  spasmodic  cough,  be- 
fore noticed  as  the  cradle  cou^h,  and  with  violent  retching,  termi- 
nating in  vomiting.  These  phenomena  occurring;  in  the  same  or- 
der as  from  the  application  of  mechanical  stimuu  to  the  pharynx 


*  De  Morbj  Mulier,  sect.  vi.  cap.  iv. 

t  Obi.  PhjaicMed.  Lib.  i.  Obs.  45. 

X  In  Arte  Obttet.  p.  H  4io,  Lug.  Batav.  1733.  5  Ibid.  p.  75. 
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and  iauces.  I  know  a  man  sabject  to  irritation  about  the  fitaces  who 
frequently  suffers  firom  spasmodic  cough,  violent  retching,  and  vo- 
miting upon  getting  out  of  bed. 

It  is  well  establidied  that  the  stomach  takes  very  little  part  in 
the  mechanism  of  vomiting,  and  much  less  than  is  suspected  in 
exciting  it  into  action.  Chirac,  a  century  and  a  half  afifo,  and 
Magendie  more  recently,  have  very  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  are  the  principal  agents  in  that 
mechanism. 

The  excitement  of  the  respiratory  muscles  to  action  in  vomit- 
ing suggests  an  explanation  of  some  curious  phenomena  of  hyste- 
ria in  which  they  are  equally  implicated.  These  are  an  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  parietes  ; 
anhelation,  hiccup,  and  frequent  yawning.  Sauvages  refers  to 
cases  of  the  latter  related  by  Hochstetter  and  Riedlin.  * 

Nausea  is  a  symptom  closely  connected  with  vomiting,  and 
has  the  same  origin. 

Frequent  sipping  is  an  effort  to  alleviate  a  distressing  irrita- 
tion in  the  pharynx,  which,  when  unrelieved,  causes  luyngeal 
spasm.  The  patient  finds  the  constant  trickling  of  fluid  and  the 
effort  to  swallow  effectual  in  preventing  closure  of  the  rima  glot- 
Hdis ;  what  share  the  epiglottis  may  have  in  the  phenomenon  it  is 
difficult  to  say.     Case  52  is  a  very  good  example. 

Dread  of  water  is  occasionally  a  symptom,  at  least  fear  of 
swallowing  any,  the  patient  feeling  as  if  it  would  choke  her,  and 
having  a  spasm  of  the  throat,  and  a  sensation  like  that  following 
the  dash  of  the  shower-bath.-}*  This  state  may  also  depend  upon 
pharyngeal  irritation.  It  has  been  observed  in  nymphomania.  X 
In  cases  of  true  hydrophobia  the  most  constant  pathological  ap- 
pearance is  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

It  is  well  known  that  erection  of  the  penis  occurs  in  hydropho- 
bia ;  and  Darwin  says  also  in  violent  coughs,  accompanied  with 
soreness  or  rawness  about  the  &uces.  These  and  the  erection 
which  accompanies  hanging,  he  attributes  to  some  stimulus  about 
the  throat.  §  The  connection  of  rabies  with  the  salivary  glands 
may  tend  to  confirm  the  reports  respecting  the  utility  of  mercury 
as  a  prophylactic  in  bites  from  rabid  animals. 

Dysphagia. — In  all  organs  implicated  in  hysteria  two  opposite 
states  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  observed.  There  mav  be 
anaesthesia  or  increased  sensibility ;  paraljrsis  or  spasmodic  action  ; 
arrested  secretion  or  profluvium.  In  paraljrsis  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  we  have  aphonia — ^in  spasm,  dyspnoea.    So  spasm  and 


*  NotoL  Meth.  Tom.  i.  (>.  633. 

f  UlostntiTe  case  quoted  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  223. 
X  VUlermay,  Art.  Njmpbomanie  in  Diet.  des.  Sc  Med.  p.  673. 
^  Zoooomia,  Vol.  iv.  p.  199. 
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paralysis  of  the  muiBcIes  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  cesophagus 
cause  dysphagia.  In  the  one  case  there  is  no  contraction  on 
the  bolus,  in  the  other  the  tube  is  closed.  In  the  latter  it  is  shut 
equally  against  the  egress  as  the  ingress  of  anything,  so  that  fla- 
tus ascending  from  the  stomach  cannot  escape.  Accumulating  in 
the  cesoDhagus  at  the  point  strictured  by  the  spasm,  it  forms  a  tu- 
mour  which  compresses  the  trachea,  and  constitutes  the  globus 
hystericfis,^  This  pressure,  however,  is  not  the  invariable  cause 
of  the  dyspnoea  in  a  fit  of  hysteria,  for  the  glottis  is  also  involved 
in  the  spasm  which  affects  the  oesophagus.  Lobstein  gives  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  in  his  work  on  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Discharges  from  the  ears  of  various  fluids  will  have  been 
noticed  as  a  symptom  in  some  of  the  preceding  cases.  It  is  very 
possible  that  these  fluids  may  have  been  forced  through  the  Eus- 
tachian tube  by  a  voluntary  effort.  Hysterical  girls  will  feign 
anything.  The  pieces  of  bone  found  in  the  meatits  auditorius 
of  H.  O.  (Case  1.  Vol.xlix.  p.  78)  were  unquestionably  placed 
there  by  herself ;  yet  she  really  had  sanguineous  discharges  from, 
the  ears.  May  not  the  Eustachian  tube  be  involved  in  the  same 
excitement  as  the  salivary  glands,  tonsils,  pharynx,  &c.  ? 

The  Teeth. — Toothache  is  a  very  common  symptom  in 
pregnancy  and  hysteria.  The  teeth,  like  the  beard,  horns,  and 
other  appendages  of  the  skin,  are  remarkably  connected  wiih  the 
testicles  and  ovaries.  The  removal  of  the  boards  tusks  destroys 
his  violent  sexual  propensities.-!*  Other  instances  will  occur  to  the 
student  of  natural  history.  I  have  observed  an  infantile  size  of 
the  central  upper  incisors  connected  with  retarded  development 
in  females,  and  with  a  childish  love  of  sweets. 

DrAshbumer  advocates  very  strenuously  the  doctrine,  that  hys- 
teria is  frequently  caused  or  aggravated  by  an  anormal  condition  of 
the  teeth,  and  gives  a  large  number  of  illustrative  cases.:|^  He  re- 
marks that  those  females  who  have  the  first  bicuspid  thrust  outwards 
and  the  second  inwards  are  particularly  subject  to  pain  under  the 
margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side.  Closure  of  the  glottis  is  a 
common  affection  of  in&nts  during  dentition. 

The  neck  in  general. — The  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  out  of  place  here,  but  I  allude  to  it  as  introductory  to  the 
next  class.  The  form  and  muscular  development  of  the  neck  in 
males  has  a  close  connection  with  the  testicles,  as  is  evinced  in  man, 
and  the  stallion,  buck,  bull,  and  boar ;  castration  altogether  lessen- 


*  Rowley,  Op.  dt  p.  57* 

f  Dr  Elliotson,  Human  Phynology,  Part  ii.  p.  440,  quoted  from  White's  Na- 
tural History  of  Sdbourne. 
X  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  Vol.  ziii. 
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ing  the  size  of  the  neck,  and  making  the  loins  heavier  :  these  re- 
marks are  particularly  applicable  to  the  4th  Class. 

» 

Third  Class. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cervical  region  of  males  at 
the  time  the  testicles  are  evolved  have  their  analogue  in  the  lum- 
bar region  of  females.  The  pelvis  arrives  at  its  normal  form  and 
size  concurrently  with  the  ovaries.  We  have  not  sufficiently 
numerous  observations  to  enable  us  to  say  positively  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  former  is  dependent  on,  and  governed  by,  that 
of  the  latter ;  all  analogical  reasoning  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine. 

The  removal  of  the  ovaries  and  testicles  allows  a  deposit  of  &t 
to  take  place  about  the  kidneys  in  the  lower  animals,  and  their 
shrinking  in  man  is  followed  by  the  same  deposit. 

The  kidneys  originate  from  the  same  primary  structure  of  the 
foetus  as  the  ovaries  and  testicles ;  during  the  middle  months  of 
foetal  life,  and  in  many  lower  animals,  these  organs  are  in  intimate 
anatomical  relation ;  a  relation  which  still  holds  in  the  adult  man 
as  regards  their  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  Thus  not  unfre- 
quently  the  spermatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  renal.  The  re- 
traction of  the  testicle  and  numbness  of  the  thigh  in  affections 
of  the  kidney,  calculi  in  the  ureters,  &c.  are  evidence  of  the  close 
relation  of  their  nervous  systems.  These  and  the  phenomena  of 
hysteria  might  amply  suffice  to  show  the  connection  between  them ; 
but  there  are  other  facts  which  may  be  quoted.  Hunter,*  and  after- 
wards Underwood,"!"  remarked  the  connection  between  the  teeth  and 
kidneys  and  bladderin children;  the  growth  of  the  former  being  ac- 
companied with  increased  flow  of  urine,  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  and 
of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  involuntary  micturition.  Mr  Bingham 
corroborates  these  observations,  andin  addition,  states  that  he  had  two 
patients  with  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  who  always  experienced  a 
tingling  sensation  about  the  throat  and  ears  when  they  wanted  to 
make  water.j:  Dr  C.  H.  Parry  saw  the  metastasis  to  the  testi- 
cle in  mumps  accompanied  with  an  obstinate  suppression  of  urine, 
which  long  required  the  use  of  the  catheter.§  Mercury  in  large 
quantities  will  pass  off  by  the  kidneys,  causing  diuresis  without 
affecting  the  sahvary  glands  in  the  least,  ||  and  discharges  from  the 
kidney  and  salivary  glands  alternate  f .  Whytt  gives  the  case  of 
a  female  in  whom  there  was  bloody  urine  in  four  successive 


*  The  Natanl  History  of  the  HumaD  Teeth,  p.  2d4«  Sd  ed.  4to,  180a 
t  On  Dueaset  of  Children,  ninth  ed.  edited  by  Dr  M.  HaU,  p.  252,  Lond.  1835. 
\  EMayt  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethra  and  Testes,  p.  31,  Lond.  1820. 
$  Blementf  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Vol  i.  p.  384,  8vo  Bath  and  Load* 
1816. 
I  Medieal  and  Phys*  Journal,  VoL  zviiL  p.  331. 
1  HaUer,  Elcm.  rhytioL  Tom.  iL  p.  371  (from  Cammerarius.) 
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pregnancies,*  and  Dr  Mcmtgomery  notices  the  peculiar  urine  of 
pregnant  women.*}*  In  diabetes  meUitus  the  sexual  desiie  is 
extinguished.  Dr  Montgomery  mentions  a  case  recorded  in 
Osan'^s  Clinical  Report  for  182S  of  a  young  woman  who,  in  three 
successive  pregnancies,  was  affected  with  diabetes  melUtue.  It 
ccmipletely  ceased  after  delivery,  but  always  returned  when  she 

again  conceived.^ 

Macculloch  relates  the  history  of  a  man  who  had  im  intermit- 
tent diabetes  mellitus  recurring  with  the  most  perfect  regularity, 
and  accompanied  by  a  complete  hysterical  paioxysm.§ 

It  may,  however,  be  considered  unnecessary  to  multiply  in- 
stances of  the  connection  between  the  kidneys  and  ovaries,  since 
the  long  list  of  cases  under  the  head  of  hysterical  Ischuria  so  am- 
ply illustrates  it, — ^not  to  mention  the  succeeding  histories.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  some  alteration  in  the  quantity  or  composition 
of  the  urinary  secretion  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  when  the  patient  can  only  be 
said  to  have  a  hysterical  constitution. 

Excessive  flow  of  urine  is  precisely  analc^us  to  the  profuse 
sweats  and  salivation  of  hysterical  females.  It  terminates  a  com- 
mon paroxysm  of  hysteria,  but  is  observed  in  the  chronic  form. 
In  the  latter  there  is  almost  invariably  diminished  urinary  secre- 
tion. Practitioners  will  scarcely  be  aware  how  frequently  it  hap- 
pens, unless  they  question  their  patients  closely.  It  is  by  no 
means  unconmion  for  the  urine  to  amount  to  no  more  than  tbxee 
or  four  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  particularly  during  the  cata- 
menial  period.  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  tMa  hospital  in- 
dependently of  those  already  given. 

Total  suppression  of  urine  for  seva^al  days  or  weeks  is  the  rar- 
est form,  but  certainly  occurs,  as  shown  by  cases  in  my  former 
paper. 

The  composition  of  the  urine  varies  considerably  according  to 
the  form  the  disease  assumes.  That  of  the  common  paroxysm  is 
well  known  to  be  aqueous  with  little  urea.  ||  In  chronic  or  ag- 
gravated hysteria,  the  urine  frequently  resembles  that  of  panL* 
plegic  patients,  being  alkaline,  and  deporting  the  triple  phosphate 
in  abundance.  %  This  condition  of  the  urine  is  also  observed  in 
persons  exhausted  by  excessive  study,  bad  diet,  and  other  de|»es- 
sing  agencies.**  This  alkalinity  of  the  urine  is  frequently  accom- 


*  Works,  bj  his  Son,  p.  594,  note. 

+  Cyclop.  Pract.  Med.  Vol.  lii.  p.  480.        t  l^^' 

§  An  Essay  on  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Ois.  &c.  VoL  iL  p.  95  8?o.  Lond. 
1828. 

y  Gelding  and  Brett,  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  zii.  p.  387* 

^  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Loot,  on  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs  in  (bid.  VoL  viii  p.  7-  Mid 
published  separately,  p.  162,  (8fo,  London,  1832.) 

Op.  cit.   My  friend,  Mr  Barker,  X^ecturer  on  Chemistry,  at  the  York  Medical 
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panied  with  a  mucous  deporat,  which  stops  up  the  catheter.  Both, 
it  would  seem,  are  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder.  The  opinion  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  derived  from 
the  latter,  is  noticed  by  Prout,  as  being  by  no  means  novel ;  *  it 
is  usually  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  ropy  mu- 
cus secreted  by  the  mucous  meml»ane.  Mr  T.  B.  Curling  thinks 
the  alkaline  urine  in  paraplegic  patients,  &c.  is  caused,  primarily, 
by  the  morbid  secretions  of  the  bladder,  and  secondarily  by  the 
altered  secretions  of  the  kidneys  themselves."}*  Sand  and  calculi, 
it  would  appear,  are  formed  in  some  very  aggravated  cases.  (No.  3, 
5, 8,  28.)  This  symptom  probably  depends  upon  a  state  of  the  ge- 
nenJ  sjrstem,  analogous  to  the  gouty.  It  will  be  noticed  in  a  fu- 
ture part  of  the  analysis.  In  Case  5  there  was  the  rare  Uack  deposit. 

Albuminous  urine  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  hysteria.  Per* 
haps  the  milky  appearance  mentioned  by  some  writers  %  ^  pecu* 
liar  to  pregnancy  is  analogous. 

Bl  ADD£a. — Its  secretions  have  been  just  noticed ;  the  paral^ 
sis  will  be  considered  with  that  of 

The  Large  Intestine. — Flatus  is  very  commonly  gene* 
rated  in  cases  of  hysteria.  Gas  may  be  secreted  from  any  mucous 
sur&ce.  Thus,  occasionally,  large  and  noisy  discharges  of  flatus 
from  the  uterus  take  place  many  times  a-oay.  §  I  have  read  a 
case  or  cases  of  similar  dischaiges  from  the  urethra. 

That  the  skin  secretes  carbonic  acid,  was  shown  by  Count  de 
Milly,  Jurine,  Ingenhouz,  and  Abemethy;  and,  indeed,  in  frogsand 
other  animals  it  may  perform  the  functions  of  the  lungs  ||  whose 
q>ecial  office  in  the  economy  is  the  secretion  and  absorption  of 
gaseous  matter.  Hunter  ascribed  similar  powers  to  the  mucous 
membnme  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  at  the  present  day  doubts  this  opinion.  It  is  probable  that 
the  stomach,  csocum,  and  colon  are  more  particularly  implicated 
in  these  gaseous  secretions.  Recent  researches^  have  shown  that 
under  certain  conditions,  a  second  digestion  goes  on  in  the  csscum, 
and  that  in  function  it  is  really  an  auxiliary  of  the  stomach  of 
graminivorous  animals.  Aretseus  represents  digestion  to  take  place 
in  the  colon.  **  It  does  not  appear  that  the  peculiar  smell  of 
the  feces  is  altogether  derived  from  the  gaseous  products.   Perhaps 

Schod,  has  made  nmnerotu  obseiratioot  on  the  urine  in  such  cues,  and  found  it  to 
have  a  slightly  acid  reaction  when  voided  ;  within  a  very  short  timei  however,  or,  on 
oDoltng,  the  arioe  becomes  alkaUoe. 
*  Inquiry  into  the  nature,  Ac  of  gravel,  &c.  London,  1821,  jx  156. 

JLond.  Med.  Gaiette,  VoL  xviiL  p.  326.         |  Dr  Montgomery  in  op.  dt 
An  aocountof  the  most  important  diseases  of  women,  by  R.  Gooch,  M.  O.  p.  242, 
London,  1829. 

D  On  the  mflttenoe  of  Physical  Agents  on  life  by  W.  F.  Edwards,  M.  D.  transla- 
ted by  Hodgkin  and  Pisher,  p.  12,  28,  S7,  8vo,  Lond.  1832. 

f  Of  Tiedemann  and  Gmeiin,  Bdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joorn.  Vot  zxvin.  p.  373, 
377,  and  of  Dr  Sdioltzt  in  Ibid.  Vol.  zliv.  p.  409. 
**  De  Causis  et  Signis  Diutur.  affect.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xv. 
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it  is  owing  to  a  fluidlexcrementitious  secretion  fix>m  the  laige  in- 
testines analogous  to  that  from  the  follicles  of  the  tonsils.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Magendie  and  Chetreul  met  with  only  a  trace  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  the  gases  found  in  the  colon  of  two 
executed  criminals.  They  principally  consisted  of  carbonic  acid, 
with  varying  proportions  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen ;  the  two  last  being  in  smallest  quantity.  *  Dr  Os- 
borne had  a  case  of  hysteria  with  constipation  and  tympanites,  in 
which  he  introduced  an  elastic  tube  into  the  rectum,  and  pumped 
the  gas  from  the  distended  colon.  It  was  inodorous,  and  extin- 
guished flame,  ^  precisely  the  qualities  which  the  mixture  of  gas- 
es analjTsed  by  Cnevreul  and  Magendie  would  possess. 

Borbarygmi, — Mediate  auscultation  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
sounds  elicited  by  compressing  the  intestines  of  the  dead  body  by 
the  hand,  very  satisfactorily  show  the  origin  of  the  borborygmi  so 
common  in  hjrsteria.  A  constant  peristaltic  and  antiperistaltic 
action  seems  to  be  going  on  in  a  limited  portion  of  bowel  in  which 
flatus  is  confined,  either  by  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  intestine 
or  arrested  feces. 

Hysterical  females  suffer  more  &om  tympanitic  distension  of  the 
stomach  and  colon  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  flatus  unquestionably  originates  in  many  cases  in  the  csecum 
or  colon.  It  can  be  traced  by  the  patient,  and  occasionally  by  the 
spectator,  appearing  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  like  a  ball 
as  it  ascends  from  the  pelvis,  distending  successively  each  portion 
of  the  tube,  and  at  last  being  arrested  by  the  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  oesophagus,  forming  the  globus  hystericus.  These  pheno- 
mena gave  origin  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  uterus  ascended  from 
the  pelvis,  ana  to  the  consequent  treatment  by  fetid  scents  to  the 
nostrils,  and  fragrant  fumigations  of  the  vulva. 

Tympanitic  abdomen  is  caused  by  an  increased  secretion  of 
these  gases,  analogous  to  the  other  hysterical  profluvia,  namely, 
from  the  uterus,  skin,  salivary  glands,  and  kidneys.  It  is  occa- 
sionally so  enormous  as  to  give  the  patient  the  appearance  of  ad- 
vanced pregnancy.  Some  of  the  older  writers  attribute  the  non- 
expulsion  of  the  gas  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  co- 
lon.    Most  probably  this  explanation  is  correct. 

Paralysis  of  the  colon,  rectum,  and  bladder,  causing  constp- 
pation  and  retention  of  urine^  is  a  real  paralysis,  and  would  ap- 
pear exactly  analogous  to  that  which  affects  the  larynx,  pharynx, 
and  oesophagus,  causing  aphonia  and  dysphagy. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  Sir  B.  C.  BrocUe,  %  that  this  affec- 

*  Mageodie**  Elem.  of  Pbytiology  translated  by  Di  MUligan,  p.  268.  4tb  ed. 
Edinbuigb,  1831. 

t  London  Medical  Gazette,  VoL  viii.  p.  825. 

$  Lect.  in  Ibid.  Vol.  xix.  p.  246,  also  on  local  nerfout  Actions,  p.  48,  Svo, 
London,  1837* 
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tion  of  the  bladder  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  exercise  of  the 
volition.  Nothing  is  directly  stated  in  support  of  the  opinion. 
The  effect  of  strong  moral  emotion  in  overcoming  the  paralysis, 
may  be  thought  corroborative.  The  effect  of  sudden  surprise  or 
terror  in  giving  the  power  of  locomotion  to  helpless  paralysed  pa- 
tients has  been  frequently  recorded,  yet  it  has  never  been  denied 
that  in  these,  at  least,  there  was  a  real  paralysis.  The  hjrsterical 
retention  of  feces  and  urine  may  arise  from  deficient  irritability 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  viscera  implicated,  or  there  may 
be  spasm  of  the  sphincter  resisting  the  usual  contractions.  In  the 
one  case  distension  by  increasing  the  stimulus  will  relieve  the  re- 
tention ;  in  the  other,  a  moral  cause  will  relax  the  sphincters.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  retention  of  urine  is  frequently 
connected  with  a  partial  suppression,  so  that  we  have  diminished 
muscular  power,  diminished  irritability,  and  diminished  stimulus, 
all  combining  to  produce  that  symptom.  The  effect  of  mental  ex- 
citement in  exalting  and  lowering  the  muscular  power  of  indi- 
viduals in  good  health  is  well  known,  but  is  a  &ct  too  generally 
applicable  to  be  useful  in  illustration  of  the  symptom  under  con- 
sideration, except  in  the  same  general  way. 

A  patient  with  hysterical  aphonia  will  certainly  make  the  most 
painful  and  energetic  efforts  to  articulate,  without  success. 

The  presence  of  Scybalous  feces  in  the  rectum  and  colon  is  a 
cause  of  constipation  in  hysteria,  and  probably  occasionally  of  tym- 
panites. They  seem  to  be  dependent  on  diminished  secretion  from 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines,  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
fibres. 

Diarrhwa^  mentioned  by  Sydenham,  Whjrtt,  Pomme,  and 
others,  as  a  symptom  of  hysteria,  is  the  converse  of  this,  and  may 
be  classed  with  the  profluvia  alreadynoticed.  Its  occasional  month- 
ly recurrence  has  been  already  mentioned ;  it  will  also  assume  the 
hebdomadal  or  tertian  tjrpe. 

Colic  is  a  well  known  and  very  distressing  affection  of  the  hy- 
sterical, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  arises  from  confined  flatus 
distending  the  colon.     A  pain  which 

— *'  Vero  longe  dirissimus  occupat  omnem 
Inflexi  tortum  coli,  rem  namine  roooitrat*** 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  pain  be  invariably  seat- 
ed in  this  portion  of  the  intestine.  I  have  witnessed  a  severe  at- 
tack without  any  very  obvious  flatulent  distension,  and  the  latter 
to  an  enormous  extent,  without  causing  any  colicky  pains  what- 
ever. It  may  be  on  some  occasions,  neuralgia  of  one  or  other  of 
the  abdominal  viscera. 

Of  Pain  in  the  hypochondria^  which  is  very  common,  I  can- 
not find  any  satisfactory  explanation.     It  has  been  referred  to  the 

*  NeuropatbU,  p.  41. 
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liver,  spleen,  &c.,  but  ib  probably  neuralgic,  and  analogous  to  the 
pain  under  the  right  scapula  caused  by  dis^wes  of  the  liver. 

Thbinferiorextbbmityofthb  Spinal  Chord. — ^A  laige 
proportion  of  those  symptoms,  in  whidi  the  back,  abdomen,  and 
lower  extremities  are  implicated,  are  to  be  referred  to  some  jstor^ 
bid  state  of  part,  or  whole  of  this  pmrtion  of  the  chord,  or  attached 
nerves. 

AdUng  pain,  and  tendeme$9  an  pressure  of  the  Urins,  al- 
most constantly  affect  the  hystmcal  female.  These  symptoms 
have  given  rise  to  the  idea,  tluit  the  pressure  affected  the  chord  it- 
self or  the  vertebr» ;  and  the  practitioner  according  to  his  bias, 
extended  die  patient  for  months  on  a  board,  as  a  case  of  ^^  diseas- 
ed spine,^  or  leeched  and  blistered  for  ^^  a  tender  and  irritated 
state  of  the  chord.^  Back-adie,  however,  as  well  as  tenderness 
on  pressing  the  veretebral  column,  is  a  common  symptom  of  many 
diseases,  totally  unconnected  with  any  particular  cUsease  of  the 
spinal  chord.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are,  perhaps,  never  alto- 
gether relaxed,  not  even  during  sleep.  A  corpse  will  not  remain 
on  its  side.  In  consequence  of  this  continual  tension,  they  are 
the  first  to  feel  &tigue  when  any  cause  debilitates  the  muscular 
system  in  general.  Those  who  experienced  a  severe  attack  of  the 
epidemic  catarrh  of  last  winter  will  not  soon  fbiget  die  intoler- 
aole  pain  they  suffered  at  the  time,  in  the  loins  and  calves  of  the 
1^,  exactly  resembling  the  ache  of  great  weariness.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  that  a  debilitated  female,  unaccustomed  to  much 
muscular  exertion,  should  constantly  experience  a  pain  in  her 
back  after  maintaining  the  erect  posture  for  a  while. 

Tenderness  of  the  spinal  column  is  veiy  common  in  other 
diseases,  as  well  as  in  hysteria.  There  is  a  man  now  in  the  hos- 
pital in  whom  the  stethoscopic  phenomena  indicate  organic  pul- 
monary disease ;  pressure  on  the  second  or  third  dorsal  vertebra 
will  cause  him  to  gasp.  Dr  Marshall  records  a  similar  observa- 
tion.*  I  have  noticed  spinal  irritation  in  a  case  of  diseased  heart, 
with  dyspnoea,  anasarca,  and  coagulable  urine.f  Dr  Entz,  a  writer 
on  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  |  has  found  spinal  tenderness 
in  almost  every  case  of  dysmenorrhoea,  and  in  most  cases  of  mo- 
norrhagia whidi  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  his  practice*  Ac- 
cording to  the  Messrs  Ghiffin,  spinal  tenderness  is  an  attendant  on 
almost  all  hjrsterical  complaints,  and  on  numerous  cases  of  func- 
tional disorder,  and  may  arise  from  uterine  disease,  dyspepsia, 
worms,  liver  diseases,  mental  emotions,  miasm  of  typhus  and 

*  Practical  Obt.  on  DU.  of  the  Heart,  Langs,  &c  canaed  by  ipioal  initatioa, 
8vo,  1836. 

t  In  a  case  of  mibstemal  anearism,  now  in  the  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Or  Bel- 
combe,  gasping  IS  eidted  by  pnssing  on  one  or  two  of  the  dotial  Tertebrc,  or  by 
blowing  on  the  patiMit*s  &oe. 

X  In  Rust*8  Magazin  far  die  Gesammte  Heilkuode,  183S. 
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maidies,  continaedy  erysipelatous,  rheumatic  and  eruptive  fevers, 
and  pregnancy  ;*  in  the  last,  of  the  dorsal  porion  of  the  spine. 
There  is  no  Umit  to  statements  of  this  kind.  Taking  the  list 
given  into  consideration,  are  we  warranted  in  saying  that  tender- 
ness in  any  point  of  the  spinal  column  is  a  mark  of  a.  diseased 
state  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  spinal  chord  ?  for  the 
doctrine  of  spinal  irritation,  stripped  of  its  generalities,  is  compris- 
ed in  the  affinnative  answer  to  tnis  question. 

Aware  how  little  we  know  of  the  intimate  relations  and  Amo- 
tions of  vital  organs,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  a  system  of  patho- 
logy presenting  so  easy  and  plausible  an  explanation  of  every  irre- 
gular form  of  disease. 

In  affections  commonly  considered  cases  of  spinal  irritation,  we 
sometimes  have  pain  excited  by  pressing,  or  even  touching  gently 
any  portion  of  tne  body,  excepting  perhaps  the  &ce.  In  most 
cases  of  tenderness,  whether  local  or  general,  the  severest  pain  is 
excited  by  pressure  on  the  bony  prominences.  Thus  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  will  be  more  tender*  than  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh ; 
and  the  patient  will  complain  of  the  pressure  as  being  equally  pain- 
ful, whether  made  on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrse  or  on 
the  angles  of  the  ribs.     This  I  have  verified  repeatedly. 

The  median  line  of  the  trunk  is  occasionally  more  tender  than 
any  other  part.  In  a  female  named  Cleary,  now  in  the  hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Dr  Simpson,  a  slight  touch  or  ffentle  pressure 
on  the  first  or  second  bone  of  the  sternum,  accordingly  as  the  patient 
IS  more  or  less  irritable,  will  cause  cough  inmiediately.  I  have  as- 
certained the  fiict  beyond  doubt.  If  such  tenderness  were  in  the 
median  line  of  the  back,  the  chord  would  be  pronounced  tender 
by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  spinal  irritation.  The  patient 
I  allude  to  has  three  or  four  tender  points  on  the  posterior  median 
line.  In  this  state  of  the  nervous  system,  the  transit  of  a  nerve 
through  an  osseous  foramen,  or  over  any  part  where  it  is  exposed 
to  pressure,  gives  rise  to  pain  at  the  extremity  of  that  nerve. 
But  an  inspection  of  the  vertebral  column  in  an  anatomical  subject 
will  show  at  once  how  impossible  it  is  to  press  the  chord,  or  ike 
nerves  going  firom  it,  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  length  of  the 
cervical  spines,  and  the  overlapping  of  the  dorsal,  not  to  mention 
the  strong  ligaments  and  massy  muscles  covering  the  transverse 
processes,  render  the  spinal  chord  as  secure  firom  pressure  firom  with- 
out, as  the  brain. 

Oiganic  disease  of  the  vertebrss  may  go  on  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent,  and  also,  even  of  the  chord  itself  with  very  little 
or  no  tenderness  of  the  vertebral  column,*!*  and  but  slight  fimo 

*  01m.  on  the  foncUooal  nflectioDi  of  the  spinal  chord  and  ganglionic  nerves,  by 
W.  Griffin,  M.  D.  and  O.  Griffin,  M.  R.  C.  S.  p.  203,  8vo,  Lond.  1834. 

t  Analytical  Review  of  '*  Travert  on  Constitutional  Irriution,**  in  Medico-Chi- 
mrgical  Review,  Vol.  xxtv.  p.  44. 
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tional  derangement  of  the  organs  in  connection  with  the  spinal 
chord.  Velpeau  has  collected  twenty-five  cases  of  disorganization 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  without  disturbance  of  he  nervous  func- 
tions. In  some,  four  inches  of  the  spinal  chord  was  changed  into  a 
reddish  fluid,  so  that  he  somewhat  hastily  infers  the  spinal  mar- 
row is  not  indispensable  to  sensation  and  motion.  * 

These  considerations  are  advanced  not  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  that  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  recently  desig- 
nated spinal  irritation,  but  merely  to  show  that  tenderness  of  the 
spinal  column  is  a  sign  of  little  \sl\xe.  It  might  fiurther  be  shown 
that  the  nervous  fibnls  of  the  tender  part  are  in  a  state  analogous 
to  that  of  the  nerves  in  subcutaneous  tubercle,  or  in  epilepsy  ac^ 
companied  with  aura  conmiencing  at  a  diseased  or  irritated  nerve. 

This  question  I  shall  again  notice.  It  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  one  organ  may 
be  communicated  to  those  of  a  second,  having  an  anatomical  or 
fiinctional  connection.  The  catamenia  are  seldom  established 
without  aching  and  neuralgic  pains  of  the  back  and  lower  extre- 
mities ;  partiiu  anaesthesia,  (numbness,)  and  tetanic  contractions 
(cramps)  of  the  legs.  The  action  of  the  testicles  on  the  muscles 
of  the  bftck  in  certain  states  is  well  known,  causing  an  aching, 
which  is  merely  a  sense  of  &tigue  arising  from  impaired  power  of 
the  lumbar  muscles.  The  transit  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter 
will  cause  pain  in  the  testicle,  and  a  variety  of  sensations  in  the 
thighs.  In  the  diseased  bladder  of  old  men  there  is  very  con- 
stantly painAil  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Stric- 
ture of  the  urethra  will  excite  numbness  inside  the  knees ;  and 
min  in  the  loins,  hip,  down  the  thighs,  and  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.'f- 
The  introduction  of  a  bougie  will  cause  pain  in  the  thiffh,  I  but 
the  most  curious  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  counter-irritation, 
which  the  New  Zealanders  successfully  practice  in  traumatic  teta- 
nus, by  making  the  urethra  the  track  of  a  coarse  seton  thread.§  The 
cramps  of  diarrhoea,  and  other  sjrmptoms  of  a  host  of  diseases  im- 
plicating the  abdominal  viscera,  might  be  mentioned,  if  not  ob- 
vious to  every  one.  There  is  scarcely  a  case  recorded  in  these 
papers  in  which  this  principle  of  sympathetic  irritation  is  not  ex- 
emplified. 

Spinal  tenderness  is  dependent  simply  upon  increased  sensi- 
bility of  the  surface,  and  but  one  of  many  symptoms.  It  may  in- 
dicate diseased  vertebrse  or  spinal  chord ;  but  it  has  been  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  Amctionai  or  organic  diseases  of  the  viscera, 


*  Archives  Gen.  1825. 

i-  Mr  Bingham,  in  Essajs  quoted,  p.  31.  ^  Ihidem,  278i 

jT  Such  I  have  seen  stated  in  some  recent  work  on  New  Zealand  or  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 
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that  it  is  really  more  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  than 
the  fonner. 

This  pathological  connection  of  the  spinal  cord  with  disease  of 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  has  been  noticed  by  Hoffmann, 
Boerhaave,  and  others,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  ganglionic 
as  well  as  spinal  pathology  of  hysterical,  hypochondriacal,  and  ner- 
vous complaints. 

Mr  Stanley  observed  paraplegia  in  several  cases  to  occur  without 
any  appreciable  disease  of  thespinal  cordoritsmembranes  ;  the  kid- 
neys, however,  were  found  inflamed  and  suppurated  ;  and  conse- 
quently Mr  Stanlev  justly  concludes,  that  the  true  source  of  the 
paraplegia  was  in  tne  kidneys,  the  spinal  cord  being  affected  secon- 
darily.* How  frequently  intestinal  irritation  will  cause  paralysis  or 
convulsions  is  well  known.  I  conceive  that  the  ovaries  in  hysteria 
have  a  very  analogous  action  upon  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  kidneys, 
uterus,  or  laige  intestines. 

That  the  ovaries  can  and  do  influence  oigans  having  an  intimate 
anatomical  or  functional  connection  with  them  is  most  evident  irom 
the  whole  chain  of  symptoms  characterizing  the  preceding  cases, 
uid  referred  to  their  proper  heads  in  the  subsequent  analysis.  At 
present  I  do  not  profess  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  influence.  I 
am  content  to  ascertain  its  existence. 

The  reciprocal  actions  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera render  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  their  diseases  much 
more  obscure  and  difficult  than  is  generally  suspected.  The  vi- 
gorous treatment  adopted  in  peritonitis  by  most  practitioners  may 
have  occasionally  been  directed  against  the  tender  tympanitic  ab- 
domen, constipated  bowels,  coated  tongue,  and  quick  pulse  of  a 
hysterical  female,  and  the  patient  litendly  bled  to  death.  Such 
instances  may  probably  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  irritation  of  the  lower  spinal  nerves 
are  so  obvious  in  the  preceding  cases  as  to  require  little  more  than 
enumeration. 

Spasm  attacking  the  abdominal  muscles  presents  one  form  of 
hysterical  colic,  their  partial  contractions  giving  the  abdomen  a 
knotted  surface.  The  flexors  of  the  lower  extremities  are  much 
more  frequently  affected  than  the  extensors ;  tetanic  flexion  of 
the  leg  and  the  thigh,  indeed,  in  varying  degrees  of  severity,  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  common  symptom.  Sometimes  this  state  be- 
comes chronic,  but  frequently  disappears  suddenly,  either  by  me- 
tastasis or  removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 

Paralysis  appears  under  a  variety  of  forms,  and  may  be  either 
local  or  general.    Sometimes  the  limibar  muscles  are  affected,  and 

*   Medico- Chirurgtcal  TniDMicti<ms,  Vol.  xviiL  p.  278. 
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the  patient  eannot  sit  upright  ;*-or  the  abdominal  musclee,  and  we 
have  a  feeling  of  sinking,  or  constipation  and  retention  of  urine. 
Occasionally  the  gastrocnemii  or  peronci  only  are  affected,  and 
the  foot  is  distorted.  Increased  sensibility  is  very  common. 
Tenderness  of  the  abdomen  need  only  be  mentioned.  It  is  the 
great  simulator  of  peritonitis,  but  is  much  less  rarely  mistaken  for 
that  disease,  since  the  able  researches  of  the  writers  on  spinal  ir- 
ritation. Tenderness  of  the  hwk  and  sides  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  latter  complaint,  as  is  evident  from  the  cases  published  as 
instances  of  that  affection.  Pain  and  tenderness  of  the  knee  is  now 
well  known  as  the  hysterical  knee,  and  has  been  well  described 
and  distinguished  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie.  Its  most  usual  seat  is 
on  the  inside  of  the  joint,  and  is  probably  analogous  to  the  affection 
of  the  knee,  which  is  symptomatic  of  diseased  hip. 

This  symptom  is  obviously  seated  in  the  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  It  has  often  been  mistaken  for  white 
swelling  of  the  knee-joint. 

Various  neuralgic  pains,  especially  of  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  a 
sensation  of  heat,  termed  by  the  patient  flushings ;  partial  or  ge- 
neral formication,  are  all  of  the  same  class. 

Partial  sweats,  principally  on  the  loins  and  feet,  are  occasionally 
complained  of. 

Fourth  Class. — The  Cervical  Region. 

The  remarks  now  made  are  equally  applicable  to  the  symptoms 
referable  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  to  the  con- 
tiguous organs.  Each  of  the  latter  are  subject  more  particularly 
to  increased  sensibility  ;  hence  a  variety  of  neuralgic  pains  refer- 
red to  various  parts  of  the  head,  &ce,  neck,  and  breast,  according 
as  the  mammae,  thyroid  body,  salivary  glands,  tonsils,  and  teeth 
are  implicated.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  causing 
weak  wrist,  trismus,  tetanus,  and  increased  sensibility,  local  or  ge- 
neral, of  the  upper  extremity ;  partial  opisthotonos,  sneezing,  and 
a  variety  of  other  symptoms,  which  I  cannot  even  mention  on  ac- 
count of  the  extent  to  which  I  have  already  carried  this  part  of 
the  analysis,  are  referable  to  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves  of  the 
cervical  region. 

The  Psychological  Phenomena  of  hysteria  having  a  re- 
lation to  the  generative  functions  are  next  to  be  noticed.  I  enter 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  with  considerable  reluctance.  It  is 
difficult,  from  its  complicated  physiological  and  moral  relations. 
Man  is  an  animal,  and  as  such,  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  his 
preservative  and  reproductive  faculties,  of  whidi,  as  an  animal,  his 
mtellectual  fiu;uHies  form  but  a  part.  Revelation,  however,  as- 
sures us  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  To  that  Supreme  Be- 
ing he  is  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  by  Him,  man  is  required 
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to  make  all  those  animal  faculties  which  gov^n  brutes  subsenrient 
to  his  high  destiny,-— «n  eternal  communion  with  his  Maker. 

The  fiiculties  of  the  mind  by  which  sexual  congress  and  the 
other  generatiye  acts  are  directed  alone  concern  us ;  yet  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  isolate  them  ;  for  the  generative  nisus  influences  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  of  mind. 

The  excited  appetite  for  sexual  gratification  is  as  uigent  as  that 
for  food  under  the  stimulus  of  hunger.  In  both  cases  we  find  the 
natural  ferocity  and  timidity  of  animak  towards  man  and  eadi 
other,  increased  and  diminished  with  a  force  and  uniformity  truly 
remarkable. 

The  desperate  combats  of  the  males,  especially  of  gregarious 
animals,  at  the  breeding  season,  is  well  known.  Huntera  and  dc^ 
stroyers  of  Termin  frequently  make  use  of  the  generative  odours  as 
an  irresistible  lure  of  animals  to  their  capture  and  destruction.  By 
this  means  the  housebreaker  silences  and  tames  the  most  ferocious 
house-dog.  The  love  of  offspring  acts  with  equal  force  on  the 
female.  The  timid  hare  will  attack  the  eagle  in  defence  of  its 
leveret.  Instances  illustrative  of  the  force  of  this  sexual  &culty 
midit  be  drawn  firom  the  history  of  every  species  of  animal. 

These,  and  other  mental  changes  consequent  upon  the  genera- 
tive impulse,  do  not  take  place  simultaneously.  The  war  among 
the  males  of  gregarious  animals  terminates  with  the  business  of 
conception,  and  before  the  birth  of  the  young.  At  this  time,  the 
finnale,  so  fiur  from  being  bold  and  quarrelsome,  is  most  timid  and 
cautious. 

Indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  fiumlties,  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  females  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals  is  their  artfiil- 
ness  or  dissimulation ;  and  seems  to  be  given  in  place  of  those 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence  with  which  the  males  are  so  sene- 
nuTpiovided.  ^ 

The  less  muscular  power,  want  of  defensive  weapons,  and  ex- 
alted perceptive  fiiculties*  of  females  would  naturally  engender  a 
degree  of  timidity  and  cunning.  Consequently,  these  attributes 
have  been  considered,  and  with  truth,  as  essentially  a  part  of  the 
feminine  constitution.  Cabams,  after  numerous  interesting  remarks 
on  the  mental  and  corporeal  constitution  of  the  human  male  and 
fiemale,  emphatically  concludes,  **  II  fiiut  que  lliomme  soit  fort, 
audacieux,  entreprenant ;  qui  la  femme  soit  &ible,  timide,  dissi^ 
mul^'^t 


*  **  VainemeiU  Tart  du  monde  couTre>t-il  et  Im  individut,  et  leura  panioni,  de 
•on  voile  imifotiDe :  U  tagadti  de  la  femme  j  Aimile  facUement  cbaque  trait  et 
ckaqoe  iMMOcc.--S*U  est  permit  de  parier  atmi.  Km  onl  enteod  toatet  les  parolee, 
•on  orcOle  Toit  tons  les  mout cmenti ;  el«  par  le  comble  de  Tart,  elle  tait  presque 
toajourt  faire  dUparaltre  cetce  oontinvelle  obsenrationsous  Tapparence  de  T^tourderie 
on  d*ua  timide embarrat.*'  Rapport  du  Pbyaique,  dtc.  de  THomme,  Tome  i.  p.  305, 
9me  cd« 

t  Op.  dt.  p.  t294. 
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These  observations  must  be  strictly  confined  to  woman  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  animal,  and  seeking,  in  common  with  brutes,  the 
maintenance  of  her  existence,  and  the  gratification  of  her  sensual 
pleasures.  These  objects  of  her  being  are  distinct  from  the 
(perhaps)  more  important  object,  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 
So  soon  as  the  organs  subservient  to  the  latter  are  developed, 
the  peculiarly  feminine  Qualities  above-mentioned  acquire  a  re- 
markable exaltation,  as  indicated  by  the  secrecy  and  dissimulation 
practised  by  women  in  the  performance  of  certain  offices  of  life, 
and  which,  in  her,  are  both  required  and  excused. 

When  the  generative  oigans  of  the  female  are  in  the  full  perfor- 
mance of  their  functions,  this  artfulness  is  still  more  exalted,  and  in 
brutes  practised  so  as  to  rival  thehighest  attempts  of  human  sagacity. 
The  skill  they  display  in  the  choice  of  a  secret  place  in  which  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  or  young,  and  the  finesse  with  which  they  pro- 
tect the  latter  from  discovery  and  injury,  must  be  well  known  to 
the  student  of  natural  history.  Even  the  most  ferocious  female 
animal  does  not  disdain  to  practise  the  most  consummate  cun- 
ning. The  lioness,  when  she  fears  to  have  her  retreat  discovered, 
will  hide  her  foot-traces  by  retracing  the  ground,  or  by  brushing 
them  out  with  her  tail. 

The  perversion  of  some  of  these  peculiarities  of  the  female, 
form  the  most  prominent  physiological  phenomena  of  hysteria  and 
puerperal  mania. 

Extreme  /imid%  is  usually  the  consequence  of  a  fnght.  (Case 
64.)  Sudden  impulses  to  do  a  bodily  injury^  a  symptom  of  hy« 
steria,  is  perhaps  the  converse.  The  strangest  perversion  of  all 
isthat  which  impels  a  motherto  destroy  her  infiint, — a  state  of  men- 
tal alienation  wnich  occasionally  attacks  brutes.  Sows  will  destroy 
their  own  ofispring ;  and  I  have  seen  a  cat  eat  her  kittens. 

Hysterical  imposition  is  a  symptom  which  has  caused  the 
greatest  speculation  and  astonishment.  Of  all  animals,  an  artfiud 
woman  is  the  most  artful,  and  when  we  consider  how  this  faculty 
may  be  exalted  by  the  influence  of  the  generative  organs,  there  is 
not  much  real  ground  for  surprise  at  the  grotesque  forms  which  it 
sometimes  assumes  in  the  hysterical  female. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  propensity  to  deceive,  it  is 
as  certainly  a  symptom  of  hysteria  as  any  corporeal  symptom 
whatever.  It  is  as  true  a  monomania  as  the  infanticidal,  and  is 
most  likely  to  occur  in  the  female  who  is  hysterical  from  excess 
of  sexual  development ;  one,  possessing  the  utmost  modesty  of  de- 
portment and  grace  of  figure  and  movement ; — ^for  the  modesty  it- 
self springs  out  of  the  feminine  timidity  to  which  I  have  alluded* 

The  strange  deceptions  practised  during  this  state  of  the  mind, 
by  the  naost  respectable  and  amiable  females,  have  thrown  a  doubt 
over  their  statements,  and  induced  the  observer  to  conclude,  that 
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all  their  symptoms  were  feigned,  and  this  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause the  deceptions  attempted  have  had  a  reference  in  general  to 
those  organs,  tne  functions  of  which  were  deranged.  But  this  is 
precisely  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  insanity ;  the  illusions 
of  the  insane  being,  according  to  Esquirol,*  connected  with  some 
special  function  or  organic  lesion,  just  as  the  hysterical  maniac, 
feeling  the  dyspnoea  £rom  larjmgeal  spasm,  asserts  a  demon  is 
strangling  her.  A  hysterical  young  female  has  really  a  marvel- 
lously sn^l  appetite,  and,  to  increase  the  wonder,  reAises  all  food 
whatever  by  day,  and  pays  secret  visits  to  the  pantry  by  night. 
She  has  retention  or  partial  suppression  of  urine,  and  so  she  crams 
the  vagina  with  stones,  and  drops  them  into  the  chambei^pot,  to 
make  people  believe  she  has  stone  in  the  bladder.  In  all  other 
respects  she  conducts  herself  with  the  most  unaffected  modesty  and 
propriety.  Some  cases  recently  recorded  of  lizards  being  dis- 
ch^ged  firom  the  alimentaiy  canal  are  of  this  character.  A  younff 
woman  had  nausea,  profuse  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  sensation  which 
she  described  as  if  some  living  body  attempted  to  rise  up  her 
throat,  and  then  fell  down  into  her  stomach.  An  emetic  was 
prescribed,  and  (as  might  be  expected  from  her  sensations,)  the 
patient  vomited  a  living  lizard  !  j  Baglivi  states  of  the  hysterical 
and  lascivious  females,  especially  the  nuns  of  his  day,  that  they 
would  simulate  tarantism  for  the  pleasure  of  dancing,  and  that  this 
practice  was  called  "  il  camevalletto  delle  donne.*"  J  There  is  a 
curious  case  recorded  in  the  seventh  volume  of  this  Journal.  A 
female  in  this  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Champney,  thrust 
pins  into  her  mamma.  Dr  Elliotson  had  a  hysterical  female  who 
feigned  hemonhage.  §  The  remarks  of  Dr  Seymour  on  this  sub- 
ject are  the  best  I  have  read.  || 

This  propensity  is  unfortunate,  as  it  renders  the  symptomatology 
of  hysteria  still  more  difficult. 

We  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  equally  murious  extremes 
of  unlimited  &ith  and  absolute  incredulity.  The  imposition  it- 
self may  be  useM  in  directing  our  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
organ  implicated  in  it,  as  most  probably  either  its  Amctions  or 
structure  will  be  deranged.  We  ought  also  to  remember,  that 
the  propensity  is  a  part  of  the  disease,  and  its  indulgence  will  be 
attempted ;  perhaps  the  best  way  to  treat  it  is  quietly  to  permit 
the  patient  to  deceive  us,  and  make  its  gratification  subservient  to 
the  remedial  treatment. 

Anorewia^  Bulimia^  Pica^  and  strange  longings,  arecha- 


*  In  a  memoir  read  at  the  Institute  in  October  1832. 

t  Prom  a  German  periodical  in  Med.  Cbir.  Rev.  Vol.  xxm  p.  541. 

i  De  Taiantiamo,  cap.  yii. 

§  CHnial  Lectures  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  VoL  vii,  p.  239. 

g  Obs.  on  the  Medical  Treatment  of  Insanity,  p.  23, 8vo,  1832. 
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imcteristie  of  the  pregnant,  chlorotic,  and  hysterical  female,  and 
have  their  origin  from  the  same  common  source,  but  forming  per- 
haps a  third  or  fourth  link  in  the  chain  of  effects.  I  had  collect- 
ed a  few  illustrative  facts,  but  they  would  be  quite  inconclusive 
without  some  discursive  explanations.  I  would  merely  say  that 
the  dislike  of  animal  food  is  almost  pathognomonic.  My  paper, 
I  fear,  is  already  too  long.  I  must  therefore  close,  at  this  point,  the 
first  part  of  the  analysis,  and,  should  it  be  received  favourably,  I 
propose  considering  the  remaining  portions  in  a  future  Number. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  bound  to 
maintain  any  opinions  I  have  advanced  in  this  paper,  if,  in  prose- 
cuting the  analysis,  a  more  extended  induction  shall  prove  them 
erroneous,  or  involve  them  in  more  general  principles.  All  I 
wish  to  do  is,  to  arrange  and  generalize  facts,  and  draw  conclu. 
sions  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  more  extended  synthetical 
analysis,  and  lead  to  a  better  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these 
diseases. 

There  are  some  obscure  diseases  of  females  which  might,  per- 
haps, be  better  understood  if  observed  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  plan  I  have  adopted.  I  have  experienced  its  utility  when  ex- 
amining a  patient,  and  have  elicited  a  variety  of  minute  particu- 
lars altogether  overlooked  by  the  patient  herself.  Diseases  of 
females,  or  even  of  males,  named  afler  some  principal  symptom, 
originating  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  are  of  this  class,  as  hydropho- 
bia, hooping-cough,  bronchitis,  and  analogous  affections,  really  hys- 
terical. The  idiopathic  wry-neck  (torticollis)  affects  young  fe- 
males, I  believe,  almost  exclusively.  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  one 
or  two  opportunities  of  investigatitig  its  nature,  but  I  suspect  it 
to  be  of  the  same  character  as  hysterical  trismus,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  classed  with  the  local  hysterical  affections  of  Sir  B.  Brodie. 
Numerous  analogous  diseases  might  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  the 
method  of  investigation  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

We  might  also  be  led  to  know,  why  one  structure  is  affected 
rather  than  another ;  the  left  rather  than  the  right :  the  thyroid 
body,  rather  than  the  mamma ;  the  larynx  rather  than  the  fauces ; 
and  so  on  with  the  other  oigans  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  ovaries. 
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Art.  IV. — An  Account  of  three  Fatal  Cases  of  Puerperal 
FeecTy  and  of  the  Morbid  Appearances  found  upon  Dis- 
section.   By  John  Rbxton,  M.  B.  A.  Suigeon,  Penicuik. 

The  three  cases,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  com- 
munication, seem  deserving  of  notice,  as  affording  well-marked 
examples  of  epidemic  puerperal  fever,  in  its  most  malignant  form. 
The  type  of  the  disease  is  imequivocally  proved  by  conclusive 
evidence,  derived  from  the  symptoms  developed  in  its  different 
stages,  and  from  (he  appearances  found  after  death.  Evidence 
from  both  these  sources  is  the  more  necessary,  when  we  reflect, 
how  many  doctrinal  controversies,  regarding  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  disease,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  its  combina- 
tion. Although  such  partial  and  special  opinions,  as  whether 
"^  the  fever  produces  the  inflammation,  or  the  innanunation  produces 
the  fever,^  might  at  first  have  been  adopted,  I  scarcely  think  they 
would  have  been  so  pertinaciously-maintained,  if  the  symptoms  had 
been  viewed  more  collectively,  and  less  individually,-7-if  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  epidemic  had  been  more  carefully  consider- 
ed— and  both  these  taken  afterwards,  in  connection  with  the  struc- 
tural changes  discovered  by  dissection.  Had  this  mode  of  inves- 
tigation been  observed,  pathognomonic  distinctions  in  every  case 
would  have  been  less  eagerly  sought  after.  A  more  libend  and 
less  isolated  method  of  inquiry  would  have  been  instituted.  A 
diagnosis  would  have  been  established  on  more  certain  grounds, 
and  piactitioners  would  have  avoided  the  errors  of  those  observers, 
who  have  reported  remarkable  instances  of,  and  reputed  recoveries 
from  this  disease,  the  existence  and  reality  of  which  seem  to  rest 
upon  no  better  foundation,  than  on  their  own  erroneous  and  li- 
mited observations. 

Case  I. — S.  M.  aged  24,  unmarried,  was  delivered  of  her  first 
child,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  Feburary  1838.  The  labour 
was  not  unusually  severe,  but  the  placenta  was  found  adhering 
firmly,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  to  the  fundus 
uteris  and  was  accordingly  extracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  about 
an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  operation  appeared  to 
have  been  followed  by  great  pain,  and  immediately  afterwards  she 
fell  into  a  state  of  alarming  syncope,  which  continued  for  some  time. 
She  was  still  in  this  condition  when  I  arrived,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  delivery.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  uterus 
somewhat  relaxed,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  pulse  weak. 
There  had  been  only  slight  hemorrhage.  She  had  taken  a  dose 
of  laudanum  and  brandy  ;  warmth  had  been  applied  to  the  feet, 
and  cold  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Under  the  use  of 
these  means,  and  the  employment  of  friction  over  the  uterine 
region,  she  gradually  recovered  from  the  state  of  sjmcope  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 
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The  case  not  being  under  my  charge,  I  did  not  see  her  again 
until  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  27th,  when  I  was  summoned  to 
a  consultation,  and  found  her  laboiiring  under  all  the  symptoms  of 
peritonea]  inflammation  in  its  advanced  stage.  The  abdomen  was 
much  distended,  and  acutely  painfiil ;  the  breathing  was  very  hurried, 
and  entirely  performed  by  the  muscles  of  the  thorax ;  the  features 
were  contracted  and  anxious ;  and  the  pulse  wasl40,  small  and  weak. 
Shehad  some  cough  with  slight  expectoration.  Shecomplained  much 
of  pain  in  the  back  and  left  side.  The  tongue  was  moist  and  slightly 
furred.  There  were  no  symptoms  indicating  disease  in  the  head.  1 
learned,  that  no  means  had  been  employed  to  subdue  the  abdominal 
affection ;  but  a  blister  had  been  applied  to  the  chest.  The  case  was 
evidently  hopeless,  and  therefore  fomentations  were  only  ordered 
to  the  abdomen.  These  had  the  effect  of  relieving  the  pain  in 
some  measure  ;  but  she  rapidly  sunk,  and  died  on  W  ednesday  the 
£8th  at  10  p.  M.,  retaining  her  senses  to  the  last. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  particularly  strong  and  healthy 
woman,  and  of  the  sanguineous  temperament.  The  child  was 
still-born,  but  she  never  expressed  any  regret  for  its  loss.  Pre- 
vious to  her  delivery  she  had  suffered  much  mental  anxiety,  from 
causes  which  it  is]  unnecessary  to  mention.  Throughout  her  ill- 
ness she  lay  almost  constantly  upon  her  back ;  and  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  face  was  deadly  pale,  excepting  a 
circumscribed  and  very  vivid  flush,  which  occasiondly  appeared 
on  the  cheeks.  The  lochia  continued  natural,  and  there  never 
was  any  secretion  of  milk. 

Sectio  cadaveris^  38  hours  after  death.  The  abdomen  was 
found  considerably  tumefied,  and,  upon  being  opened,  presented 
the  following  appearances.  The  intestines  were  much  distended 
by  flatus.  The  omentum  was  adhering  on  both  sides  to  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  pelvis,  and  its  whole  surface  was  covered 
with  a  layer  of  recently  effused  lymph.  The  convolutions  of  the 
intestines  were  matted  together  by  the  same  substance ;  and  their 
peritoneal  surface  marked  by  inflamed  patches,  with  corresponding 
stripes  on  the  membrane  covering  the  abdominal  muscles.  The 
uterus  was  united  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  by  recent  adhe- 
sions ;  its  appendages  were  healthy ;  but  the  cervix  and  08  uteri 
were  black,  and  apparently  gangrenous  ;  the  surface  to  which  the 
placenta  adhered  was  not  inflamed.  About  two  pounds  of  l3rmphy 
serum  were  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis. 

Thorax. — The  anterior  edge  of  the  right  lung  was  emphy- 
sematous, and  there  were  extensive  old  adhesions  on  the  same 
side.  The  left  lung  was  perfectly  healthy.  Little  serum  was 
found  in  either  cavity.  The  bronchial  tubes  hadno  marks  of  disease. 

The  pericardium  was  found  firmly  adherent  to  the  whole  surfiice 
of  the  heart ;  the  valves  and  lining  membrane  of  the  latter  organ 
were  in  a  natural  state. 

4. 
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The  alarming  syncope  into  which  this  patient  fell  soon  after  de- 
livery, and  for  which  my  attendance  was  requested,  possibly  pro- 
ceeded from  the  morbid  adhesion  of  the  pericardium.  I  am  the 
more  induced  at  present  to  take  notice  of  the  particular  state  of 
the  pericardium,  and  of  the  syncope,  that  I  have  been  sometimes 
in  no  small  degree  alarmed  at,  and  much  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  a  symptom  after  labours,  where 
there  neither  had  been  constitutional  tendency  to  fainting,  he- 
morrhage, rupture  of  the  uterus,  nor  much  suflfering  from  rigidity 
of  the  external  parts.  Two  ladies,  whom  I  have  occasion  to  at- 
tend, always  fall  into,  and  remain  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  this  dis- 
tressing state,  immediately  after  every  delivery.  In  such  cases, 
where  there  does  not  exist  any  marked  or  apparent  cause,  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  organic  disease  of  tne  heart. 

Case  II. — Agnes  Kussell,  aged  J©,  married,  of  a  spare  habit  of 
body,  and  of  the  nervous  temperament,  was  delivered  of  her  se- 
cond child  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  12th  March  1838. 
She  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health  during  pregnancy,  having  daily 
attended  to  her  usual  employment,  until  the  Saturday  preceding 
her  delivery.  To  my  colleague,  Dr  Madden,  who  paid  the  most 
anxious  and  unremitting  attention  to  this  case,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  history  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment,  and  of  the 
appearances  found  upon  dissection. 

The  labour  was  in  every  respect  natural  and  remarkably  easy. 
On  the  8d  day,  (March  the  15th)  she  was  seized  with  slight  shi- 
vering, headach,  cough,  and  tenderness  of  the  lower  part  pf  the  ab- 
domen. Having  suffered  from  an  inflammatory  affection  two  years 
before,  afl;er  her  first  confinement,  notice  was  immediately  given. 
Blood  was  taken  from  the  arm,  fomentations  were  applied  to  the 
belly,  and  a  saline  mixture,  containing  Epsom  salts  and  tartrate 
of  antimony,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  frequently.  The  pulse  was 
130,  and  of  tolerable  strength.  I  visited  her  about  three  hours 
afterwards,  and,  finding  the  symptoms  not  much  abated,  opened 
another  vein.  The  blood  drawn  was  not  at  all  buffed  on  either 
occasion.  She  appeared  to  stand  the  loss  well,  but  little  or  no  ef- 
fect was  produced  on  the  pulse.  In  the  evening  the  symptoms  ap- 
peared somewhat  abated,  and  there  having  been  considerable  ping- 
ing, an  opiate  enema  was  administered. 

On  my  visit  next  morning  I  found  no  improvement ;  she  had 
slept  at  intervals  during  the  night,  but  had  frequently  been 
awakened  by  attacks  of  hysteria,  and  was  much  troubled  with 
flatulence,  from  both  of  which  affections  she  obtained  relief  by 
the  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  and  the  use  of  a  terebinthi- 
^ate  and  assafoetida  injection.  Soon  after  this,  the  pain,  which  at 
first  was  confined  to  the  pubic  region,  almost  entirely  left  her, 
but  she  was  subsequently  seized  with  acute  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium. To  this  region  leeches  were  immediately  applied,  and  fo- 
mentations, poultices,  and  terebinthinate  applications  were  after. 
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Yrards  assiduously  employed.  All  these  means  vere,  however,  of  no 
avail.  The  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  while  it  diminished  in 
strength;  low  mutteringdelirium  came  on  and  became  constant;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  liberal  and  frequent  use  of  stimuli,  she  gradual- 
ly sunk,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  19th,  the  fourth 
day  of  the  disease.  She  had  throughout  considerable  sickness, 
but  no  vomiting.  The  cough  was  very  troublesome,  the  urine  ex- 
tremely turbid,  and  the  hysterical  paroxysms  frequent,  and  very  dis- 
tressing. The  lochial  discharge  was  at  first  entirely  suppressed, 
but  it  returned  within  twenty-four  hours  of  death.  There  was 
no  secretion  of  milk,  and  she  made  no  inquiries  after  her  in&nt. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  her  position  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Ijing  on  the  back. 

Inspection  38  hours  after  death. — Indications  of  putrefaction 
had  made  considerable  progress  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and 
neck.  The  abdomen  was  much  tumefied.  On  opening  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  some  foetid  gas  escaped.  The  large  and  small 
intestines  were  greatly  distended,  and  more  or  less  covered  with 
lymph,  particularly  in  the  pubic  region,  where  they  adhered  to  the 
fundus  uteri.  The  omentum  was  vascular,  and  completely  coated 
with  lymph.  The  ovaries  were  healthy  ;  but  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
especially  their  fimbriated  extremities,  much  congested.  The  ute- 
rus was  of  the  natural  size  ;  some  vascularity  of  its  peritoneal  co- 
vering ;  the  OS  uteri  was  congested ;  its  substance  and  lining 
membrane  were  perfectly  healthy.  There  was  little  fluid  either  in 
the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  that  little  being  turbid,  and  of  a  dark 
brownish  red  colour.  The  internal  surfiice  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  was  quite  natural,  and  the  contents  of  the  thorax  were 
healthy  throughout. 

Case  III. — Mrs  P.,  aged  35,  of  sanguine  temperament,  robust 
constitution,  and  very  healthy,  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  at  11 
p.  M.  on  March  16th  1838.  Tlie  labour  was  rather  severe,  from  ri- 
gidity of  the  external  parts,  but  accomplished  within  twelve  hours, 
the  pains  having  commenced  about  noon  of  the  same  day,  after 
she  returned  from  a  walk  of  some  distance.  On  the  18th  she  was 
affected  with  headach,  but  without  shivering  or  tenderness  of  ab- 
domen ;  the  pulse  was  140.  A  brisk  purgative  was  ordered  in  the 
morning,  and  an  opiate  at  bed-time.  On  the  19th,  she  felt  better 
in  every,  respect.  But  the  pulse  was  still  very  frequent ;  the 
lochia  were  plentiful,  and  many  clots  were  discharged  through  the 
night,  accompanied  with  much  pain  in  the  back.  On  the  ^tb, 
the  tickling  cough  had  been  troublesome  during  the  night ;  and 
for  the  first  time  she  complained  of  pain  when  coughing,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  ordered  to  be  fomented.  A 
dose  of  castor  oil  was  given.  The  pulse  was  still  quick,  and  the 
lochia  natural. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  I  was  requested  to  see  her, 
and  learnt  that  the  previous  night  severe  pain  in  the  pubic  region 
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came  on,  without  rigors  or  headach.  The  breathing  was  difficult, 
and  cough  troublesome ;  considerable  tume&ction  and  hardness 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  had  taken  place ;  there  was  no 
secretion  of  milk ;  the  skin  was  sallow,  and  the  countenance  anxious. 
In  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the  veins,  not  more  than  four- 
teen ounces  of  blood  could  be  obtained.  The  blood  was  very 
strongly  buffed.  Two  dozen  leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
and  three  grains  of  solid  opium  were  administered. 

At  noon  she  felt  easier.  The  pulse  was  equally  frequent,  but 
smaller ;  lochia  still  present ;  and  she  was  drowsy  from  the  opiate. 

At  3  p.  M.,  when  the  pulse  was  150  and  small,  she  complain- 
ed not  much  ;  the  abdomen  still  very  tender  upon  pressure ;  the 
skin  warm  and  moist ;  and  the  tongue  white.  The  lochia  were  as 
before ;  the  bowels  had  been  opened  ;  but  no  urine  had  been  pas- 
sed since  last  night,  when  it  was  done  with  difficulty  and  pain.  She 
had  some  incoherence ;  she  never  inquired  after  her  child  ;  and 
she  lies  much  on  the  back. 

At  9  P*  M.  she  had  slept  much,  and  when  roused  was  quite 
sensible,  and  made  no  complaint.  The  pulse  was  %160,  small  and 
weak.  The  swelling  of  the  belly  had  subsided,  and  the  heat  was 
diminished ;  there  was  no  cough,  and  the  respiration  was  perform- 
ed more  easily.  A  circumscribed  brownish  red  spot  occupied  each 
cheek ;  and  she  had  passed  no  urine.  A  draught  of  spirit  of  ni- 
trous ether  and  aromatic  hartshorn  was  given. 

On  the  22d,  at  10  a.  m.,  the  draught  had  been  rejected  by 
vomiting ;  but  she  passed  a  good  night,  and  voided  small  quanti- 
ties of  urine,  which  was  brown  and  muddy ;  the  tenderness  of 
abdomen  was  abated ;  but  the  pulse  was  very  frequent,  small  and 
weak ;  upper  lip  retracted,  and  the  teeth  have  the  shining  appear- 
ance, the  glossy  whiteness  observed  in  typhus.  Draught  to  be 
Xted,  and  turpentine  added  to  the  poultices  ;  eight  grains  of 
lel  were  given.  At  6  p.  m.  no  improvement ;  much  vomit- 
ing of  yellow  adhesive  mucus ;  lochia  still  copious ;  no  stool,  but 
has  passed  some  brown  urine.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  in  small  doses 
was  ordered,  until  the  bowels  were  moved.  9  p.  m.  no  stool; 
saline  draught  omitted  after  the  fifth  dose,  on  account  of  pains  in 
the  epigastrium.  Turpentine  enemeta  were  ordered  to  be  adminis- 
tered ;  a  morphia  draught  was  given  at  bed-time,  and  wine  to  be 
taken  during  the  night. 

On  the  ^d,  at  eight  a.  m.  she  was  much  worse  ;  the  breathing 
was  very  hurried  ;  the  pulse  imperceptible ;  the  extremities  growing 
cold ;  and  she  died  at  10  a.  m.,  sensible  to  the  last. 

Inspection  80  hours  after  death.  The  abdomen  was  much  tu- 
mefied ;  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  contained  a  quantity  of  very 
foetid  gas,  with  which  the  intestines  werealso  greatly  distended ;  the 
omentum  was  small,  andloaded  with  fat ;  the  colon  very  tortuous  and 
much  displaced ;  the  peritoneal  surface  generally  presented  but  few 
appearances  of  inflammation,  either  in  increased  vascularity,  or  the 
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effusion  of  Ijinph,  excepting  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  inhere  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Ijmphy  serum  was  collected ;  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  contained  upwards  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  that 
peculiar  coffee-coloured  fluid,  which  has  been  described  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  most  malignant  form  of  puerperal  fever.  The  uri- 
nary bladder  and  appendages  of  the  uterus  were  perfectly  healthy, 
and  the  substance  of  the  latter  oigan  presented  no  morbid  appear- 
ances, excepting  on  the  right  side  of  the  cerviw^  the  veins  of  which, 
part  contained  a  small  quantity  of  purulent  matter.  There  were  no 
other  marks  of  j)A/e6i/s«;  the  great  veins  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  examined,  and  found  perfectly  free  from  disease. 

In  aU  the  cases,  bloody  discharge  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
very  soon  took  place  after  death,  but  no  appearance  of  this  kind 
was  observed  to  proceed  from  the  vagina. 

The  period  of  attack,  the  progression  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  morbid  appearances,  indisputably  mark  the  character  of  puer- 
peral fever  in  all  these  cases.  The  pulse  was  uniformly  quick, 
being  seldom  below  130  from  the  commencement,  never  declining 
with  the  remission  of  pain,  and  increasing  in  frequency  and  feeble- 
ness towards  the  ena.  In  one  of  the  cases,  the  rapidity  for  a 
considerable  time  preceded  the  attack  of  pain  in  the  supra-pubal 
region.  Flaccidity  of  the  mammse,  with  total  suppression  of  the 
lacteal  secretion,  continued  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  col- 
lapsed state  of  what  Cullen  denominates  the  sensorial  power,  exem- 
plified in  the  want  of  all  intellectual  exertion,  in  the  absence  of 
affection  towards,  or  anxiety  about  the  offspring,  and  in  the  mark- 
ed abstraction  of  the  mind  from  every  domestic  concern,  connect- 
ed with  the  attack  of  pain  in  the  pubic  region  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  delivery,  with  consequent  abdominal  tumefaction, 
—constituted  the  most  prominent  diagnostic  signs.  Among  these 
the  varying  state  of  the  uterine  discharge  is  not  to  be  numbered ; 
neither  is  the  uterine  pain,  when  taken  alone,  and  unconnected 
with  the  other  symptoms,  as  that  frequently  subsided  and  shifted, 
without  the  progress  of  the  disease  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
retarded.  The  subacid  odour,  peculiar  to  lying-in  women,  was 
wanting ;  but  theie  was  a  very  disagreeable  foetor.  This,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  depended  more  upon  diseased  exhalation,  than 
on  the  discharge  from  the  uterus,  as  the  lining  membrane  of  that 
organ  was  not  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  nauseous  smell  could 
not  be  traced  to  any  one  distinct  infected  part,  but  seemed  equally 
difiiised  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  No  floccitation  was 
observed,  and  in  only  one  case  was  there  subsultus  tendinum. 

Without  the  least  intention  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, it  would  be  improper  to  omit  mentioning,  that,  in  the 
house  adjoining  to  the  one  in  which  Russell  was  confined,  and  be- 
tween the  inmates  of  which  there  was  daily  intercourse,  two  chil- 
dren had  been  affected  with,  and  at  the  period  of  her  delivery, 
were  recovering  from,  a  very  severe  attacfe  of  erysipelas.      This 
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disease,  although  not  epidemic,  was  also  of  much  more  firequent 
oecurreBce  in  the  neignbourhood  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  A 
similarity  has  been  attempted  to  be  established  between  puerperal 
fever  and  erysipelas.  Might  not  an  argument  be  adduced  in  op- 
position to  the  opinion,  which  has  been  entertained  of  their  identity, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  uterus  does  not  seem  to  be  in  all  cases 
the  point  or  centre,  in  which  the  inflammation  begins  and  extends 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  ?  In  the  first  case,  by  reasoning  from 
analogy,  we  would  have  expected  to  find  that  portion  of  the 
uterus,  to  which  the  placenta  was  adherent,  strongly  marked  by 
traces  of  inflammatory  action ;  in  the  same  way  as  we  know  that 
wounds  and  local  injuries  are  the  places  which  are  particularly  at- 
tacked by  this  disease.  When  we  find  the  uterus  not  only  in 
such  a  case,  but  in  other  cases,  least  distinctly  involved  of  all 
the  organs  which  undergo  structural  lesion  by  puerperal  fever, 
might  not  the  same  objection  be  urged  against  the  validity  of  Dr 
Lee^s  hypothesis,*  when  he  maintains,  that  ''  it  is  to  the  uterus 
left  in  a  condition  after  delivery,  in  which  no  other  organ  can  be 
similariy  placed,  and  rendering  it  peculiarly  liable  to  attacks  of  in- 
flanunation,  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  puerperal  fever  P'^  Vide  Dr  Lee^s  Researches,  p.  4,  1883. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  from  the  parts  originally  affected,  the 
subsidence  of  pain  in  these  situations,  and  its  great  severity  in 
the  newly  attacked  localities,  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  the 
pronessive  advancement  of  the  phenomena  of  external  erysipelas. 

The  diseases  which  prevailed  epidemically  during  winter  and 
spring  were  typhus  and  scarlet  fever.  I  cannot  adduce  a  better 
proof  of  the  malignity  of  the  latter  disease,  than  by  stating  the  fiict, 
of  its  proving  fatal  to  eighteen  children  in  a  small  adjacent  village. 
The  disease  was  strongly  typhoid.  In  the  primary  stage,  there 
was  little  eruption ;  and  in  the  fatal  cases,  death  took  place  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  attack,  from  tume&ction  and  slough- 
ing of  the  internal  fauces. 

In  my  opinion,  these  cases  exhibit  puerperal  fever  in  a  form 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  art.     The  progress  of  the  disease  in 

*  DrDeonuoi  and  Dr  Burns,  (vide  page  471  of  Denman*8  Introduction,  &c  and 
548  of  Bum8*8  Principles  of  Midwifery,)  regard  the  inflammation  which  occurs  in 
puerperal  ferer  and  common  uterine  inflammation  as  different  affections. 

The  former  observes,  *^  that  inflammation  of  the  uterus  is  far  less  dangerous,  than 
•D  equal  degree  of  inflammation  of  any  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  especiatty  in 
the  ttaU  of  childbed ;  because  the  uterus  readily  admits  of  a  return  of  the  lochial 
disdiarge,  which  always  affords  relief,  and  sometimes  cures  the  disease.**  And  the 
latter  remarks,  '*  if  the  inflammation  do  not  extend  along  the  peritonaeum,  this 
disease  (^ysteritis)  is  more  easUy  cured  than  other  viscerid  inflammations  in  the 
puerperal  state.**  Dr  Gooch's  opinion  is  to  the  same  eflect.  He  says,  **  inflamnuK 
tioD  of  the  uterus  may  exist  in  different  degrees,  and  it  is  often  combined  with  peri, 
tonitis  ;  hU  when  a  simple  disease^  in  general  it  yields  readily  to  active  remedies.**' 
Vid  Ccsmpendium,  page  289. 
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case  1«/,  which  underwent  no  treatment,  was  very  similar  to  that 
in  case  2d,  where  the  roost  active  measures  were  early  had  re- 
course to  ;  yet  in  both,  the  same  morbid  appearances  were  found 
after  death.  Case  3d  presented  this  anomaly,  that  its  leading 
symptoms  bore  the  strongest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  two 
other  cases,  while  the  structural  changes  were  of  a  very  different 
character. 

There  was  this  additional  anomaly  between  the  symptoms  and 
morbid  appearances  of  these  cases,  Uiat  the  individuals  of  case  Ist 
and  3d  were  much  of  the  same  robust  constitution,  in  whom,  as 
there  existed  a  similar  tendency  to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation, 
a  similarity  in  the  products  of  that  diseased  action  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  be  found* 

The  history  of  the  followingcase  (a  second  labour),  which  occurred 
in  the  end  of  last  autumn  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
village,  is  not  uninstructive  as  indicating  the  sporadic  existence  of 
puerperal  fever.  The  first  delivery  had  been  effected  by  the  perfo- 
rator, after  three  days  severe  suffering.  I  was  informed  by  the  medi- 
cal friend  who  sent  for  me  on  this  occasion,  that  he  understood  she 
had  been  confined  to  bed  for  nearly  half  aryear  from  the  injiuries 
she  received  during  parturition.  Upon  examination,  i  found 
large  cicatrices  in  the  vagina, — the  effect  of  sloughing  from  the 
wounds,  occasioned  either  by  the  incautious  use  of  the  instruments; 
or  by  long  compression  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  chikPs  head,  from 
their  neglected  application,  or  from  both  causes.  The  diflBculty 
of  the  labour  arose  from  slight  narrowness  of  the  brim,  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  from .  enlargement  of  the  tube- 
rosities of  the  ischium,  and  approximation  of  the  rami  pubis, 
I  delivered  her,  with  forceps,  of  a  small  child,  within  the  hour. 
Until  the  fourth  day  her  recovery  went  on  well,  when  she  was 
seized  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever,  and  under- 
went the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  treatment.  I  did  not  see  her 
again  (the  case  not  being  under  my  care)  until  the  day  before 
her  death,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of  the  disease,  and  13th 
after  delivery.  She  had  a  very  typhoid  appearance  ;  the  coun- 
tenance was  anxious  and  sallow,  the  pulse  almost  imperceptibly 
small,  the  abdomen  not  painful,  but  exceedingly  enlarged,  ana 
tympanitic,  and  the  teeth  and  lips  invested  with  a  dark-coloured 
fuliginous  coating.  The  lochia  had  been  natural,  but  there  ne- 
ver had  been  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  lactary  secretion. 

How  is  the  fact  to  be  explained,  that  during  the  interval,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  three  days,  (the  same  circumstance  occurred 
also  in  the  other  three  cases.)  between  delivery,  and  the  apparent 
accession  of  the  disease,  as  indicated  by  the  attack  of  pain,  the 
mammary  glands  should  continue  in  this  unnatural  torpid  condition? 

Inspection  of  the  body  after  death  was  not  permitted. 

I  may  mention  that  two  cases  in  the  village,  one  after  a  first 
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and  the  other  after  a  second  laboar,  occurred  to  me  in  January  last, 
which  some  might  be  disposed  to  class  under  the  name  of  puer- 
peral fever.  In  both,  the  attack  commenced  on  the  third  day  after 
delivery,  with  rigor,  very  violent  pain  in  the  uterine  region,  aggra 
vated  by  pressure,  headach,  furred  tongue,  quick  pulse,  and 
slight  meteorismus.  The  symptoms  yielded  to  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  blood-letting,  fomentations,  antimonials,  ipecacuan,  calo- 
mel, and  opiates  ;  but  the  patients,  although  healthy  strong 
women,  did  not  recover  their  usual  strength  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  secretion  of  milk  was  never  much  affected  in  either  case. 
This  circumstance  appears  in  striking  contrast  with  the  total  sup- 
pression of  it  in  all  the  fatal  cases  which  I  have  seen.  I  am  the 
more  induced  to  notice  this  difference,  because  both  of  the  children, 
while  they  suckled,  were  supported  by  attendants,  the  mothers 
being  unable,  from  pain  and  weakness,  to  hold  them  at  the  breast. 
The  state  of  the  lacteal  secretion  appears  from  this  to  be  in  some 
degree  connected  with,  or  indicative  of,  the  ipalignant  form  of  the 
disease. 

With  the  exception  of  two  sporadic  attacks  of  the  disease,— -one 
of  which  occurred  nearly  twenty  and  the  other  about  three  years 
ago,  after  first  and  easy  labours,  the  foregoing  cases  comprise  all 
that  I  have  seen  of  puerperal  fever.  The  subjects  of  the  cases  I 
refer  to  were  healthy  young  women,  of  florid  complexions.  One 
of  them  was  seized,  in  addition  to  the  usual  symptoms,  from  the 
beginning,  with  violent  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  and  was 
carried  off  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  attack.  In  the  other,  the 
disease  was  very  similar  in  its  progress  and  termination  to  the 
case  which  I  have  described,  of  the  woman  who  died  on  the 
thirteenth  day  after  delivery.  One  of  these  women  was  iiaturally 
fond  of  children,  and  the  relations  of  both,  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, were  greatly  struck  at  their  apathy  towards  their  infants, 
neither  of  whom  were  ever  applied  to  the  breast,  in  consequence 
of  the  entire  want  of  milk. 

If  these  were  not  genuine  cases  of  pueroeral  fever,  I  am  at  a 
loss  by  what  designation  to  term  them.  They  were  different  in 
every  respect  from  attacks  of  simple  peritonitis  and  of  hysteritis, 
affections  which  have  not  been  of  unfrequent  occurrence  to  me. 
The  experience  of  my  neighbour  practitioners  regarding  the 
sporadic  character  of  puerperal  fever,  (for  the  disease  has  never 
appeared  epidemically  in  any  district,  to  which  my  practice  ex- 
tends,) is  in  exact  conformity  with  what  I  have  stated.  They 
consider  it  of  so  untractable  a  nature,  that  interference  only  ag- 
gravates the  symptoms.  All  these  cases,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
occurred  after  first  and  second  labours. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  views  taken  of  puerperal  fever  have 
always  been  too  much  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  particu- 
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lar  symptoms.  It  has  been  alleged,  in  consequence  of  violent 
uterine  contractions  occasionally  ushering  in  the  disease,  that  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  uterus  is  chiefly  affected.  This  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  afford  any  better  proof  of  that  part  being  the 
principal  seat  of  the  disease,  than  that  the  different  painful  spas- 
modic affbctions  which  occur  in  cholera  indicate  the  seat  of  that 
epidemic.^  A  concomitant  is  not  a  necessary  symptom.  Neither 
should  our  inquiries  be  directed  to  the  solution  of  such  questions, 
as  whether  the  morbid  alterations  in  structure  found  after  death 
in  the  peritoneum,  omentum,  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  be  the 
cause  of  aU  the  phenomena ;  or  whether  the  local  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  the  consequences  of  a  specific  fever  ?  How 
far  these  are  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon  each  other,  would 
fonn  a  more  useful  and  instructive  subject  of  investigation. 

The  affection  of  the  throat,  for  example,  is  a  symptom  of  scar- 
let fever.  But  no  one  inquires  whether  the  fever  causes  the 
sore  throat,  or  the  sore  throat  the  fever.  The  form  which  the 
sore  throat  assimies,  whether  inflammatory  or  putrid,  only  denotes 
the  type  of  the  fever.  In  like  manner,  the  inflammation  which 
occurs  in  puerperal  fever  is  merely  the  morbid  action,  which  gives 
the  character  to  the  disease ;  and  as  that  inflammation  is  not  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  as  its  products  clearly  demonstrate,  we  have 
every  reason  to  infer,  that  the  inflammation  and  accompanying 
fever  are  analogous,  and  both  of  a  specific  kind. 

In  the  report  on  the  puerperal  fever  in  Vienna,  (vide  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1824,  page  89,)  Baron  Von  Matos- 
chek  observes,  "  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  in  pregnant 
women,  who  are  badly  nourished,  undergo  hard  labour,  vexation 
and  care;  and  live  not  un&equently  in  low,  damp,  close  dwellings, 
under  the  influence  of  excessive  heat  and  continued  moisture, 
such  as  occurred  this  sunmier,  a  gastric  and  scorbutic  diathesis 
may  be  developed ;  nor  is  it  less  conceivable,  that,  if  inflammation 
occur  in  such  a  diathesis,  it  must  have  the  greatest  tendency  to 
gangrenous  disorganizations,  particularly  if  scarlet  fever  and  ery- 
sipelatous eruptions  prevail,  as  this  summer  evinced.'^ 

The  Editor  of  the  Journal  referred  to  very  justly  remarks, 
''  that  the  mode  of  life  had  no  concern  in  the  evolution  of  this 
disease,  was  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  our  unfortunate  experience 
in  this  city,  where  it  spared  neither  high  nor  low,  rich  nor  poor, 
those  delivered  in  hospital,  in  the  city,  nor  in  the  environs,  neither 
the  gay  and  dissipated,  nor  the  most  retired  and  domestic^ 

Our  researches  into  this  disease  must  not  be  confined  solely  to 
the  effects  produced  on  the  constitution  by  the  act  of  parturition, 
or  to  the  condition  in  which  the  uterus  is  left  after  delivery. 
They  must  be  extended  to  the  state  antecedent  to  delivery^  in 
which  most  important  changes  take  place  in  the  female  economy ; 
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I  refer  to  the  changes  produced  by  pregnancy,  particularly  on  the 
nervous  and  circulating  systems.*  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  how 
fer  these  either  may  predispose  to  attacks  of  disease,  or  may 
modify  their  type  ;  but  an  inquiry  into  all  the  causes  of  the  con- 
stitutional disturbances  observed  in  puerperal  fever  must  neces- 
sarily be  imperfect,  if  those  important  changes,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked,  be 
not  taken  into  account. 

P.  S. — Two  months  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mrs  P., 
and  no  other  case  of  puerperal  fever  has  occurred  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, until  the  loth  of  the  present  month  (May).  During 
the  interval,  Dr  Madden  and  I  have  attended  a  considerable 
number  of  lying-in  women,  all  of  whom  made  good  recoveries. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  in  some  measure  the  non-con- 
tagious  nature  of  the  epidemic,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  transfe- 
rence of-  the  infection  depends  upon  the  medium  of  a  third  per- 
son. The  only  peculiarity  in  the  present  case  consisted  in  the 
seat  of  the  pain,  which  was  primanly  confined  to  the  region  of 
the  coccyx.  The  back  has  often  been  described  as  the  part  first 
attacked  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  disease  has  ever  been  re- 
presented as  seizmg  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 
The  poor  woman  lived  in  the  immediate  locality  where  the  other 
cases  occurred ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  showing  that  a 
particular  state  of  the  atmosphere  seems  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction and  continuance  of  the  disease,  that  all  the  cases  appear- 
ed when  the  weather  was  cold  and  changeable,  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  varying,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  from 
12  degrees  below,  to  as  many  degrees  above,  the  freezing  point. 
The  disease  commenced  in  February,  went  ofi*  with  tie  thaw 
which  set  in  in  March,  and  reappeared  on  the  19th  of  this  month, 
when  the  frost  was  equally  severe  for  several  nights  as  in  winter. 

Mrs  L.,  aged  80,  a  very  healthy  person,  was  delivered  of  her 
third  child,  after  a  very  easy  labour,  on  Wednesday  the  16th 
May,  at  8  a.  m.,  and  died  on  the  Tuesday  following,  the  22d,  at 
10  A.  m.  The  disease  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  17th. 
Although  it  was  very  insidious  in  its  attack  and  progress,  there 
being  apparently  few  symptoms  indicating  immediate  danger,  yet 
to  those  who  have  witnessed  malignant  cases,  the  early  symptoms, 


*  ^  We  haTe  indeed  been  told,"  says  Dr  Denman,  '^  that,  in  the  dissections  of  some 
who  are  said  to  have  died  of  this  disease,  no  appearances  of  inflammation  have  been 
diseoTered ;  but  I  should  suspect  that  in  such  cases  some  important  appearances  have 
been  overlooked,  or  that  errors  had  been  committed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  nrobably  in  its  treatment ;  unless  the  patient  might  be  supposed  to  have  died 
inereij  (torn  excessive  irritation.** 

^*  The  inflammatory  appearance,  so  often  observed  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women, 
may  perhaps  be  jusUy  esteemed  a  mark  of  a  state  particularly  disposed  to  fever.** 
Vide  DenDum*s  Introduction,  &c  7th  editbn,  pages  472 and  488. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  pain  I  have  described  in  the  coccyx, 
and  which  continued  for  nearly  two  days,  were  sufficiently  cha- 
racteristic. These  were,  diarrfioea,  (the  stools  were  neither  fetid 
nor  frothy,)  short  dry  cough,  small  quick  pulse,  suppression  of 
lacteal  secretion,  retention  of  urine,  hpterical  paroxysms,  irregu- 
larity of  the  lochia,  which  appeared  and  disappeared  for  twelve 
hours  at  different  periods;  anxious  countenance,  with  frequent 
flushings  of  the  cheek,  and  peculiar  paleness  round  the  mouth, 
and  d]^  whiteness  of  the  teeth,  marked  unconcern  about  every 
thing,  recumbency  on  the  back,  and  quick  breathing,  &c.  the  re- 
spiration beins;  S2  in  the  minute.  From  the  commencement  I 
felt,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  increased  heat,  with  sweating  in  the 
supra-pubal  region ;  but  there  was  not  much  pain,  even  upon  con- 
siderable pressure.  Before  the  peritoneal  affection  supervened 
on  the  third  day,  there  was  only  a  circumscribed,  soft,  puffy,  and 
compressible  swelling  around  the  umbilicus.  There  was  little  or 
no  tympanitis  until  the  last  stage,  when  great  distension  of  the 
abdomen  took  place,  its  parietes  being  as  much  swelled  as  before 
delivery.  Within  the  last  four  hours  vomiting  took  place,  seem- 
ingly occasioned  more  by  the  operation  of  the  medicines,  and  loss 
of  tone  of  the  stomach,  as  Dr  Bums  has  remarked,  than  proceed- 
ing from  morbid  structure.  During  the  last  day  sinking  rapidly 
took  place,  the  complaint  proving  fatal  rather  from  exhaustion  than 
inflammatory  action. 

The  symptoms  never  being  sufficiently  urgent  to  warrant  ge- 
neral blood-letting,  the  treatment  was  confined  to  leeching,  fo- 
mentations, enemata,  calomel  aqd  opium. 

Penicuik,  9&th  May  1838. 


Art.  V.  Ophthalmic  Cases,  with  a  Case  of  Chimney-Sweep- 
ers'* Cancer  cured  by  Excision,  By  J.  Mooee  Neligan, 
M.  D.  Clonmel,  Ireland. 

Case  I.  Mary  BR0UGH,aged  56,  was  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Industry  Hospital,  Clonmel,  June  5,  1837.  She  states,  that 
two  years  since,  in  the  act  of  stooping,  she  struck  her  right  eye 
against  a  projecting  piece  of  timber.  At  that  time  the  eye  became 
much  inflamed,  and  she  was  confined  to  bed  for  nearly  six  months, 
since  which  time  she  has  never  completely  recovered  the  use 
of  that  eye.  In  the  month  of  April  last,  after  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  she  was  attacked  with  severe  inflammation  of  the  entire  or- 
bit. She  has  had  no  medical  attendance,  but  has  kept  a  poultice 
constantly  applied  to  it  since. 

There  is  at  present  great  oedema  of  both  eyelids ;  the  eye  is  ge- 
nerally inflamed ;  the  Cornea  presents  alarge  ulcer  with  ragged  edges ; 

and  there  is  in  the  anterior  chamber  a  copious  effusion  of  albumen, 
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which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  organized.    (The  appearance 
of  the  eye  is  faithfully  represented  in  the  drawing  marked  No.  1.) 

On  admission  the  ulcer  was  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
lint  dipped  in  Goulard'^s  lotion  ordered  to  be  kept  to  the  eye ; 
also  five  grains  of  the  compound  calomel  pill  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning. 

On  the  8th  of  June  inflammation  was  much  reduced,  and  the 
oedema  had  completely  subsided. 

Instead  of  Goulard'^s  lotion,  the  following  collyrium,  consisting 
of  two  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  in  eight 
ounces  of  distiUed  water,  was  ordered. 

On  the  12th  of  June  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  was  looking  clean, 
and  the  edges  well  defined.  One  drop  of  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  was  directed  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye  three  times 
daily ;  and  the  pills  were  ordered  to  be  continued. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  albumen  was  nearly  all  absorbed,  some 
haziness  still  continuing.  She  says  that  she  can  see  better  than 
she  has  done  for  the  last  two  years,  and  does  not  feel  the  least 
pain  in  either  her  head  or  eye. 

The  use  of  the  remedies  was  continued. 

On  the  I9th  of  June,  the  appearance  of  the  eye  was  that  present- 
ed by  the  drawing.  No.  2.  The  sight  continued  to  improve,  and 
ulcer  was  filling  up  rapidly. 

The  pills  and  colljrrium  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  were 
omitted.     The  drops  were  ordered  to  be  continued. 

From  this  date  until  the  8th  of  July,  when  she  was  discharg- 
ed from  hospital,  the  eye  improved  daily.  At  the  time  of  her  dis- 
missal the  mcer  had  completely  healed,  and  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  disease  remaining,  except  a  small  cicatrix  on  the  cornea,  which 
interfered  but  slightly  with  vision. 

Case  II.  Winifred  Daniel,  aged  77,  was  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Industry  Hospital,  Clonmel,  15th  June  1837.  About  ten  days 
ago,  having  been  exposed  to  heavy  rain,  inflammation  attacked  the 
left  eye,  since  which  time  she  has  suffered  much  from  constant 
pain  in  the  head  and  orbit.  There  is,  at  present,  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  coat,  with  some  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  in  the  very  centre  of  which  there  is  a  small  ulcer. 
She  was  ordered  the  drops  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  collyrium  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

17th  of  June.  To-day  she  complains  of  more  pain  in  the 
head,  although  the  inflammation  is  somewhat  diminished.  Six 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  left  temple,  and  a  cathartic  draught 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  immediately. 

On  the  19th  of  June  pain  in  the  head  was  mUch  relieved  by 
the  leeches,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  inflammation  of  thie 
sclerotic  coat,  the  ulcer  on  the  cornea  looks  more  healthy,  and  is 
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much  smaller.    Habeat  piL  domesHctM  cathart.  dtms^  et  con^ 
Hnuantur  coUyria. 

On  the  ^d  of  June  the  ulcer  on  the  cornea  was  quite  healed, 
but  great  opacity  remained,  so  as  completely  to  impede  vision, 
and  she  complained  of  dull  pain  in  the  orbit.  She  was  ordered 
five  grains  of  the  compound  calomel  pill,  night  and  morning,  and 
the  extract  of  belladonna  to  be  rubbed  around  the  eye. 

23d  July.  The  same  treatment  has  been  continued  up  to 
this  date,  when  she  was  dismissed,  a  slight  haziness  of  the 
cornea  still  remaining,  which,  however,  did  not  materially  impede 
vision. 

Case  of  Chimney-Sweepers'^  Cancer^  with  operation. 

Peter  Connors,  by  trade  a  chimney-sweep,  aged  78,  was  admitted 
into  ihe  House  of  Industry  Hospital,  February  20th  1887.  He 
states  that  he  has  followed  his  occupation  as  a  sweep  since  he  was 
five  years  of  age,  and  that  he  always  ehjoyed  the  best  health,  im- 
til  within  the  last  six  years,  when  he  met  with  a  violent  strain, 
which  produced  inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side.  Two  years  after 
this  accident,  when  returning  the  contents  of  the  sac  into  the  ab> 
domen,  he  used  at  times  to  experience  severe  pain  darting  through 
the  testicle.  About  three  years  since,  there  appeared  on  the  scro- 
tum a  small  sore,  which  increased  but  slowly,  and  was  not  attended 
with  much  pain  until  about  four  months  since,  when  it  rapidly  in- 
creased in  size,  and  became  extremely  painful,  which  he  attributes 
to  sleeping  on  a  heap  of  soot,  having  nad  no  bed. 

On  examination,  I  found  an  ulcer  of  nearly  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  hard  raised  edges,  and  an  irregular  sur&ce,  dischaiging 
much  saniouspurulentmatter,whichemitsastrongammoniacal  odour 
He  complains  of  violent  lancinating  pain,  which  is  particularly  severe 
at  night.  A  ligamentous  attachment  can  be  felt  between  the  scro- 
tum and  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  right  testis.  The  inguinal 
glands  are  not  affected,  and  he  is  a  remarkably  stout  able  man. 

2^  of  February.  Operation. — On  cutting  through  the 
tunica  vaginalis^  I  found  the  testicle  quite  sound,  (there 
being  a  slight  hydrocele,)  so  that  I  determined  to  leave  it  un- 
disturbed. There  was  considerable  venous  hemorrhage  &om 
many  minute  vessels,  which  continued  for  four  hours  after  the 
operation. 

26th  of  February.  To-day  I  removed  the  sutures,  there 
being  much  tension,  and  a  good  deal  of  coagulated  blood  in 
the  scrotum.  Ordered  antimonial  cathartic  mixtures,  so  as  to  af- 
fect the  bowels. 

1st  of  May.  He  has  had  no  untoward  symptom  since,  and  was 
discharged  cured  to-day. 

Up  to  the  date  of  this  communication,  he  has  had  no  return  of 
the  disease,  which  seems  to  have  been  completely  eradicated. 

CUmmel,  October  27,  1837. 
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EwplanatUm  of  Plate  I. 

Figure  I.  View  of  the  appearances  in  the  eye  of  Mary  Brough, 
Case  I.,  on  the  5th  of  June  1887. 

Figure  2.  View  of  the  appearances  in  the  eye  of  Mary  Brough 
on  the  19th  of  June,  after  the  albuminous  deposition  was  absorbed. 


Aet.  W.^^Some  Observations  on  Plague^  Contagion^  Ele- 
phantiasis^  and  other  disorders  prevalent  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria,  By  Thomas  Leslie  Oregson,  Esq. 
Suigeon-m-Chief  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Alexandria.  In  a 
Letter  to  Dr  Winterbottom. 

«  «  «  «  «  «         .  * 

As  far  as  my  own  experience,  which  has  not  been  small,  goes,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  plague  be  contagious.  In  particular 
circumstances,  such  as  want  of  ventilation,  numbers  being  placed 
together,  &c.  I  doubt  not  of  its  being  infectious,  and  acting  in 
the  same  way  as  typhus,  dysentery,  cholera,  &c.  when  placed 
in  simUar  circumstances.  So  little  do  the  Arabs  believe  in  con- 
tagion, that  during  the  great  plague  two  years  ago,  we  destined  a 
number  of  soldiers  to  act  as  attendants  on  the  patients  at  our  hos- 
pital of  observation.  When  th,e  disease  abated  a  little  we  discharg- 
ed them,  and  they  complained  very  much — ^preferring  to  remain 
where  they  were,  than  to  go  to  their  regular  service.  The  grave- 
diggers  are  rarely  ever  attacked,  at  least  not  more  than  others ; 
the  servants  in  the  Lazaret  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is,  however, 
equally  true,  that  nineteen  attendants  employed  there  and  several  of 
our  Doctors  died  in  seven  months.  All  our  ships  of  war  have  re- 
peatedly, at  intervals,  had  cases,  yet  nothing  like  contagion  or  in- 
fection ever  followed.  So  conmion  is  this,  uiatit  causes  no  appre- 
hension to  those  aboard ;  they  are  put  in  quarantine  for  eleven 
days.  Some  months  ago,  a  servant  belonging  to  the  great  hospi- 
tal of  the  marine,  of  which  I  am  Sur^eon-in-Chief,  was  attacked 
with  plague.  We  were  immediately  saut  up  in  quarantine.  Dur- 
ing seven  days  we  had  other  four  attacked ;  the  last  was  my  own  in- 
firmary servant,  who  attended  me  in  my  morning  visit.  I  observ- 
ed him  to  be  unwell,  and  on  examining  him  found  he  had  symp- 
toms of  the  plague  and  a  bubo.  Notwiustandinghis  having  touch- 
ed almost  all  the  patientsin  my  division,  and  indirectly  the  patients, 
&c.  of  more  than  1000  in  number,  no  symptom  of  plague  followed. 

The  men  belonging  to  the  marine  amount  to  15,000,  and  those 
to  the  arsenal  6000.  Constantly  engaged  in  hard  service,  of  course 
the  wounded  and  ophthalmics  are  very  numerous,  which  are  exclu- 
sively treated  bv  me.  I  am  responsible  for  all  the  venereal  and 
skin  diseases,  which  are  very  numerous.  Our  hospital  also  receives 
the  cases  amongst  the  inhabitants,  as  also  of  the  provinces. 
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To  say  the  truth,  we  are  so  much  tyrannized  over  in  regard  to 
quarantine,  which  is  governed  by  a  commission  of  consuls,  with 
two  civilian  Doctors  attached,  that  we  are  more  afraid  of  the  qua- 
rantine tlian  the  disease. 

Otframboeaia  Africana^  or  true  Yaws,  I  have  seen  little.  The 
general  complaints  here  amongst  the  blacks  from  Dongola,  Dar- 
fur,  Sennaar,  &c.  are  different  forms  of  marasmus,  of  which  I  have 
seen  thousands  of  cases ;  as  also  among  the  Arabs  and  Syrians,  I 
have  seen  marasmatic  individuals  reduced  almost  to  perfect  skele- 
tons, without  any  manifest  organic  disease  or  functional  derange- 
ment. I  have  also  frequently  found  tubercular  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  but  in  many  no  particular  changes  were  observable.  The 
symptoms  of  marasmus  here  in  a  great  degree  are  produced  by 
nostalgia.  Carious  affections  of  the  bones  are  exceedingly  common 
amongst  the  blacks  and  Abyssinians. 

Lepra  is  also  frequently  met  with.  Lepra  Elephantiasis  is 
conmion  amongst  the  Arabs. 

Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  is  also  in  some  provinces  to  be  met 
with.  I  operated  lately  on  a  case,  in  which  the  tumour  weighed 
63^  lbs.  The  penis  and  testicles  were  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
tumour,  which  reached  from  the  os  pubis  to  below  the  middle  of 
the  leg.  As  the  operation  adopted  by  Mr  Aston  Key  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  Chinese  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  cases  record- 
ed are  not  numerous,  I  shall  describe  in  few  words  the  manner 
in  which  I  operated,  which  was  as  follows. 

A  square  flap,  five  inches  in  length,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  cover 
the  penis,  in  case  its  own  covering,  on  being  everted,  should  not  be 
sufficient,  was  dissected  off,  and  held  upon  the  abdomen.  A  laige 
circular  incision  was  then  carried  around  the  opening  on  the  fix)nt 
of  the  tumour,  where  the  iirine  escaped. 

An  incision  of  the  skin  on  the  left  side,  in  the  line  of  the  penis, 
commencing  at  Poupart''s  ligament,  and  extending  down  to  the 
circular  incision,  dissecting  deeply,  exposed  the  penis,  which  was 
dissected  carefully  from  the  pubis  downwards  to  the  glans ;  and  the 
same  being  done  on  the  right  side,  the  penis,  with  the  skin  belong- 
ing to  the  circular  incision,  was  held  up  on  the  abdomen. 

Then,  on  the  left,  commencing  at  Poupart^s  ligament,  the  cord 
was  found,  and  traced  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  tumour, 
where  the  testicle  was  found  firmly  imbedded  and  detached,  and 
held  up  on  the  abdomen  by  an  assistant.  The  same  procedure  was 
observed  on  the  right  side.   The  cords  were  about  nine  inches  long. 

Two  large  semicircular  shaped  flaps  were  then  formed,  and  dis- 
sected back  from  the  lateral  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck  on  the 
perineal  part  of  the  tumour.     The  rest  of  the  tumour  was  then  dis- 
sected out  from  the  perineum  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife. 
Only  a  small  artery  in  the  perineum  was  tied  in  the  operation.  In 
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the  eftrly  part  of  the  operation  the  hemorrhage  was  excessive  from 
enormous  yaricose  veins.  The  flaps  were  then  brought  into  contact 
by  sutures,  commencing  close  to  the  anus.  The  testicles  and 
cords  were  then  placed  in  their  new  abode,  the  skin  attached  to 
the  penis  was  found  inverted,  which  being  drawn  back,  was  attach- 
ed to  the  pubal  integuments  by  sutures,  was  found  perfectly  to 
correspond,  the  imder  part  in  like  manner  to  the  scrotal  integu- 
ments. 

The  whole  operation,  from  the  time  when  the  patient  was  put 
on  the  table,  till  the  dressings  and  every  thing  were  finished  and 
the  patient  was  carried  to  bed,  occupied  precisely  forty  minutes. 
He  got  quite  well,  and  the  wound  was  firmly  cicatrized  on  the  fif- 
tieth day  after  operation  ;  and  he  then  left  the  hospital  with  the 
oigans  of  generation  in  apparent  integrity  of  structure  and  func- 
tions. I  have  heard  firom  aim  lately,  and  he  is  well  and  strong  in 
all  respects. 

The  tumour,  extirpated  by  the  operation,  was  composed  of  inter- 
stitial deposition  of  an  adipose  substance,  with  here  and  there  small 
deposits  of  water.    In  some  parts  the  skin  was  almost  cartilaginous. 

A  month  ago  I  operated  on  two  men  for  stone.     On  one  I 

Csrformed  our  usual  lateral  operation,  and  quickly  extracted  a  very 
rge  mulberry  calculus.  There  was  a  tolerably  copious  venous 
hemorrhage,  which  soon  stopped.     He  is  now  quite  well. 

As  I  operated  on  the  other  by  what  is  called  Vacca^s  method, 
although  nearly  the  operation  of  Marianus  modified,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent preferred  in  Italy  and  France  to  the  lateral,  and  as  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  simplest,  I  shall  describe  it. 

I  made  an  incision  on  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  commencing 
dose  to  the  point  where  the  scrotum  is  attached  to  the  perineum,  and 
extending  to  about  eight  lines  from  the  margin  of  the  anus.  Then 
dissecting  down  to  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra^  and  the 
latter  being  opened  on  the  stafip,  a  long  straight  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury was  slid  along  the  canula,  depressing  the  handle  of  the  staff, 
the  knife  glides  along  dividing  the  prostate ;  fmd  as  the  left  fore- 
finger follows  the  knife,  if  the  prostate  is  not  sufficiently  divided, 
this  is  done  in  withdrawing  the  knife.  In  introducing  the  bis^ 
toury,  the  handle  should  be  depressed,  keeping  its  noint  firmly 
agunst  the  sound ;  but  in  enlarging  the  incision  in  the  nrostate, 
in  withdrawing  the  knife,  the  point  is  depressed,  and  tne  wrist 
elevated,  so  that  all  chance  of  wounding  the  rectum  is  avoided. 
Very  large  stones  may  be  extracted  by  this  operation.  It  is  much 
simpler,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  hemorrhage. 

The  stone  in  this  case  was  large  and  scabrous,  and  was  firmly 
retained  by  the  bladder,-— was  of  a  double-headed  figure,  with  a 
neck,  where  it  was  grasped  by  the  bladder.  After  some  consider- 
able force  had  been  used,  the  stone  was  released  from  its  situa* 
tion,  and  extracted. 
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I  expected  some  inflammation,  the  man  being  above  45  yeais. 
He  slept  the  first  night ;  but  he  had  no  unfavourable  symptoms, 
and  was  perfectly  cured,  the  wound  being  cicatrized  on  the  four- 
teenth day. 

I  am  sorry  I  keep  no  journal  except  of  very  particular  cases. 
Ordinary  cases,  sucn  as  amputations,  tumours,  abscesses,  being 
daily  occurrences,  I  never  n6te. 

In  ophthalmia,  acute  or  chronic,  I  find  the  best  application 
to  be  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  same  mine- 
ral salt  applied  to  the  eye  in  substance.  I  find  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  ammonia,  one  drachm  to  six  drachms  of  water,  to  be  use- 
ful in  removing  specks  from  the  cornea.  I  have  generally  about 
fifty  cases  of  ophthalmia  under  treatment.  In  syphilitic  affections, 
I  find  the  deutochloride  of  mercury  given  conjointly  with  sudori- 
fics  to  be  the  most  efficacious  and  most  manageable  agent,  and  to 
be  certain  in  its  effects. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  3.  View  of  the  tumour  of  the  scrotum.  Elephan- 
tiasis scrotiy  removed  by  Mr  Leslie  Gregson.  The  orifice  of  the 
penis  and  urethra  is  seen  deeply  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  tu- 
mour. 


Art.  VII. — A  Case  of  Inguinal  Aneurism^  operated  on  by 
Samuel  Hobbaet,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Edinburgh ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London  ;  and  Surgeon  to  the  Cork  House  of  Industry 
and  Lunatic  Asylum. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1837,  I  was  consulted  by  John  Howard, 
a  tall,  athletic  man,  42  years  of  age,  of  sanguine  temperament, 
and  by  profession  a  musician,  who  came  from  Youghal,  a  consi- 
derable sea*port  town,  twenty-five  miles  from  this  city.  He 
stated,  that,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  he  suffered  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  from  a  tumour  in  the  left  inguinal  region,  which 
during  that  period  had  been  increasing  in  size.  On  his  first  no- 
ticing it,  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  did  not  display 
pulsation  for  four  months  after.     Since  that  time  the  size  had  ra- 

Eidly  increased,  accompanied  by  numbness  and  stiflliiess  of  the 
mb,  and  considerable  oedema  of  the  leg  and  foot.  His  general 
health,  however,  was  not  much  interfered  with,  and  he  continued 
to  follow  his  usual  avocation. 

When  he  requested  my  advice,  the  tumour  was  about  the  size 
of  a  duck^s  tgg^  imbedded  in  the  surrounding  tissues  ;  its  pulsa- 
tions were  quite  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  when  felt,  isochronous 
with  the  beating  of  the  neighbouring  and  radial  arteries  ;  and  in 
the  different  positions  in  which  I  placed  him,  they  were  8o  dis- 
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tinct  and  satisiactorj,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  the 
true  chaiacter  of  the  disease.  Wishing,  however,  for  a  further 
corroboration  of  my  views,  I  called  on  my  friend,  Dr  BuUen,  who 
examined  him  minutely  in  my  study,  and  agreed  with  me  in  every 
particular.  I  then  ordered  him  a  purafative,  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  low  diet.  I  subsequently  subjected  him  to  the  in- 
spection of  two  or  three  medical. friends,  who  took  the  same  view 
of  the  case. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  I  performed  the  operation  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  one  hundred  resident  and  country  medical  practi- 
tioners, in  the  following  manner. 

I  made  a  semi-elliptical  incision  of  about  four  inches  in  length, 
its  convexity  and  centre  fm  inch  and  half  from  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  extending  two  inches  above,  and 
the  same  below  this  point.  I  commenced  thus  high  in  order  that,  if 
necessary,  I  should  be  able  to  tie  the  primitive  iliac  without  em- 
barrassment, and  having  cut  through  tne  integuments,  superficial 
fascia,  and  abdominal  muscles,  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  apartment,  I  felt  some  little  delay  in  separating  the 
transversalis  fascia  from  the  peritoneum^  but  on  dipping  my 
hand  in  cold  water  felt  much  refreshed,  and,  proceeding  with  the 
operation,  separated  the  peritoneum  cautiously,  and  passed  the  li- 
gature round  the  extemcJ  iliac  artery  without  much  inconvenience, 
havinff  previously  satisfied  myself  as  to  its  healthy  state.  The 
wound  was  then  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  patient  was 
removed  to  bed,  and  strictly  enjoined  not  to  move  or  change  his 
posture. 

At  my  evening  visit,  as  I  found  him  with  a  hot  dry  skin,  strong 
full  pulse,  ranging  about  100,  and  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
wound,  with  some  tenderness  in  its  vicinity,  sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  his  arm  with  evident  and  acknowledged  benefit, 
and  he  got  a  draught  consisting  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  acetate 
of  morphia,  and  two  drachms  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  in  one 
ounce  of  water,  which  procured  him  quiet  and  sound  sleep.  The 
heat  of  the  limb  at  the  side  operated  on  was  9^  at  the  toes,  and 
96**  on  the  opposite  one. 

On  the  morning  of  the  S4th  he  appeared  considerably  relieved, 
and  did  not  awake  until  8  o''clock.  The  skin  felt  cool,  the  wound 
free  from  any  irritation,  the  tongue  clean,  pulse  86  and  soft,  and 
his  general  appearance  that  of  one  likely  to  go  on  well ;  his  bowels, 
however,  ratner  confined ;  the  temperature  of  the  limb  at  the  side 
operated  on  was  95  at  the  groin  and  ham,  88^  at  the  toes ;  at  the 
sound  side  97  at  the  groin,  ham,  and  toes.  At  8  oVlock  p.  m. 
he  complained  of  great  uneasiness  of  the  abdomen,  which  I  found 
tense,  but  not  tender  on  pressure,  and  somewhat  tympanitic,  pulse 
86  and  ftdl,  bowels  not  moved.  He  was  ordered  to  have  one 
ounce  of  castor  oil  immediately.    At  11  o^clock  p.  m.  as  the 
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bowels  were  still  confined,  the  abdomen  very  tender,  and  the 
tongue  drj  and  inrred,  a  puigative  enema  was  directed  to  be  ad- 
ministered immediately. 

25th.  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  injection  brought  off  a  quantity  of 
flatus  and  some  foculent  matter,  which  considerably  relieved  him, 
and  has  removed  some  of  the  distension;  he  slept  well ;  his  tongue 
appeared  moister.  The  tumour  is  evidently  flatter  and  quite  free 
from  pulsation  ;  the  temperature  of  the  limb  at  the  groin  and  ham 
92°,  at  the  toes  90°. — ^9  o'clock  p.  m.,  has  spent  the  day  well ;  had  a 
slight  alvine  evacuation;  the  tongue  is  moist  and  clean ;  the  pulse 
soft  and  86 ;  there  is  slight  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  The  temperature  of  tne  limb  at  groin,  ham, 
and  toes  92^9  on  the  opposite  extremity  2  degrees  higher,  except 
between  the  toes,  where  it  is  92°  also. 

26th.  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  slept  well  last  night ;  the  bowels  have 
not  since  been  moved,  but  the  tongue  is  moist  and  still  clean- 
ing ;  the  abdomen  soft  and  free  from  tenderness ;  the  pulse  84 ; 
and  the  temperature  at  groin  and  ham  94°,  at  toes  80° ;  on  the 
sound  side,  groin,  and  hson  92°,  between  the  toes  86^.  11  o'clock 
p.  M.,  as  at  the  morning  visit,  except  that  the  temperature  at  the 
toes  and  ham  is  higher  than  Uiat  at  the  groin,  thermometer  being 
steady  at  96°  in  the  former  positions,  94°  in  the  latter,  while  97^ 
marks  the  temperature  in  each  situation  on  the  right  side. 

27th.  A.  M.  slept  pretty  well,  and  has  had  one  motion;  tongue 
a  little  more  coated  ;  abdomen  soft  and  easy ;  pulse  82 ;  heat  of 
left  limb  at  groin  94°,  ham  96°,  toes  8©*,  of  the  right,  95%  94°, 
and  91^ ;  at  the  evening  visit  he  continued  to  go  on  well  and  with- 
out alteration ;  has  had  a  solid  evacuation. 

28th.  Continues  to  improve;  has  had  no  movement  of  the 
bowels  since,  but  the  urine  been  clear  and  copious ;  towards  even- 
ing has  had  two  scanty  compact  dejections. 

On  the  29th,  four  stools  without  medicine.  The  tumour  appears 
evidently  diminishing,  and  the  temperature  so  steady,  as  to  admit 
the  removal  of  the  flannel  bandage  from  the  limb ;  towards  night 
the  wound  was  more  painful  than  usual.  Slight  numbness  in  the 
heel  has  been  removed  by  gentle  friction,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  acetate  of  morphia  taken  at  bed-time. 

30th.  He  slept  well  last  night,  and  is  free  from  pain  to-day ; 
the  temperature  in  each  groin  and  ham  92,  between  the  toes  in 
left  88,  m  right  91 .  At  my  evening  visit  I  removed  the  dres- 
sings and  sutures,  in  consequence  of  the  patient's  complaining  of 
shooting  pains  through  the  wound,  which  I  found  healthy,  and 
united  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  extent. 

The  next  day,  July  1st,  I  found  him  going  on  well,  the  wound 
discharging  healUiy  purulent  matter,  and  every  indication  of  con- 
stitutional tranquillity. 
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ftd.  Has  had  a  restless  night,  accompanied  by  a  troublesome 
cough,  to  allay  which  I  directed  a  pectord  mixture  to  be  taken,  and 
he  passed  the  day  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Up  to  the  5th,  his  diet  was  chiefly  gruel,  whey,  toast,  and 
similar  articles ;  but  from  this  day  I  allowed  him  some  chicken 
broth  daily. 

On  the  15th  he  sat  up  a  short  time.  He  was  allowed  solid  animal 
food,  and  continued  without  any  apparent  inconvenience,  other 
than  the  retention  of  the  ligature  up  to  the  22d,  when  it  came 
away  after  a  gentle  effort  at  its  removal,  the  twenty-ninth  day 
after  the  operation.  During  the  intermediate  days  not  specified, 
nothing  occurred  of  sufficient  importance  to  publish,  each  trivial 
symptom  having  been  combated  at  its  appearance. 


Aet.  VIII. — A  StiUistical  Inquiry  on  Fever^  being  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  prevalence^  auacepttbility^  intensity^  and 
prognosis^  with  some  observations  on  the  influence  o/Medir 
calTreatment.  ByAaTHURSAUNDERs  Thomson, M.D.&c. 

In  the  year  1832,  a  society  was  established  in  Paris,  denomi- 
nated "The  Medical  Society  of  Observation.''  M.  Louis  is  Per- 
petual President,  and  MM.  Cbomel  and  Andral  are  Honorary 
Presidents.  The  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  this  society  was 
published  in  1837.  M.  Louis,  who  is  the  author  of  the  first  pa- 
per, inculcates  the  importance  of  statistical  investigations.  He  says 
the  necessity  for  numerical  analysis  has  always  appeared  to  the 
members  to  be  so  evident,  that  no  discussion  has  ever  taken  place 
on  this  point.  M.  Louis  thinks  that  medicine  may  be  advanced 
and  rendered  certain,  just  as  chemistry  has  been,  by  reckoning 
every  thing.  .  In  this  essay,  M.  Louis  makes  the  following  obser- 
vation :  To  the  present  time,  physicians  have  never  or  rarely  esta- 
blished the  accuracy  of  their  statements  by  computation.  Of  what 
malady  is  the  mean  duration  known,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
eruptive  disorders,  in  which  it  has  been  very  imperfectly  observed  ? 
Books  on  pathology,  indeed,  inform  us  that  age,  temperament,  and 
other  circumstances  exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  progress  and 
duration  of  diseases.  But  the  rigorous  proof  of  this  assertion,  and 
the  exact  measure  of  this  influence  are  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  and 
how  can  they  be  obtained  unless  in  the  mode  now  specified  ?* 

On  the  continent,  the  true  value  of  statistical  investigations  has 
long  been  duly  estimated.  In  this  country  the  importance  of  em- 
ploying the  numerical  method  in  ascertaining  the  results  of  dis- 


*  De  rEiamcn  det  Maladcf  et  de  U  R«cherches  dee  FaiU  Generaux.     Par  M. 
Louis,  Mem.  de  la  Sooiet^  Medicak  d'Obterratioii.    Tome  i.  p.  33,  Parii,  1837. 
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ease^  and  in  the  investigation  of  general  facts,  has  of  late  years  been 
gradually  rising  into  importance.  If  medical  men  would  give,  in 
a  tabular  form,  an  account  of  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  they 
have  treated,  the  effect  of  the  remedies  employed,  the  duration  of 
each  case  or  set  of  cases,  and  the  mortality  which  occurred,  toge- 
ther with  the  morbid  appearances  found  on  dissection,  &c.  it  would 
contribute  much  to  the  progress  of  the  medical  art ;  for,  however 
limited  the  field  of  observation  of  any  single  individual  may  be, 
he  will  find  that  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  establish  any  new 
plan  of  treatment,  he  at  least  may  adduce  facts  which  may  either 
tend  to  confirm  or  invalidate  some  particular  doctrine,  and  by  so 
doing  he  wiU  perform  no  mean  service  to  his  art. 

Classification. 
Common  continued  fever,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  is  divided 
into  Synocha,  Synochus,  and  Typhus.  These  three  fimdamental 
divisionsof  continuedfeverare  observed  during  thecourse  of  the  same 
epidemic,  and  are  merely  modifications  of  the  same  disease  arising 
firom  peculiar  circumstances.  The  general  term  fever  which  I 
have  employed  comprehends  these  three  varieties.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  adduce  such  statistical  iacts  as  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  regarding  the  fever  which  occurs  in  Oresi  Britain. 

On  the  prevalence  of  Fever  in  Great  Britain. 

The  researches  of  physicians  have  ascertained  that  common  con- 
tinued fever  is  a  disease  almost  never  absent  from  the  dweUings  of 
the  poorer  classes  resident  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Willan  and  Bateman  have  established  this  circumstance  in  regard 
to  London  ;  Ferriar  and  Percival  in  Manchester ;  Haygarth  in 
Chester ;  Currie  in  Liverpool ;  and  Cowan  in  Glasgow ;  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  all  medical  men  who  have  written  on  fever, 
that  it  is  a  disease  which  constantly  prevails  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  want  of  proper  regis- 
ters, no  definite  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  prevalence  of  fever  and 
the  amount  of  its  mortality  in  Oreat  Britain.  Sydenham  calculated 
that  two-thirds  of  mankind  die  of  acute  diseases,  properly  so  call- 
ed, and  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  from  consumption.  Medical 
men  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  prevalence  of  fever  by  re- 
marking the  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  hospitals.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  that  this  method  conveys  a  most  unsatisfactory 
idea  of  the  prevalence  of  fever ;  for  in  some  towns  the  antipathy 
of  the  poor  to  enter  a  public  hospital  is  great,  whereas  in  other 
towns  this  is  not  the  case.  If,  for  example,  an  opinion  were  to  be 
formed  regarding  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  London  and  Paris, 
from  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  public  hospitals,  a  fidse 
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conclusion  wonid  be  drawn.  In  oidinaiy  times,  when  there  is  no 
register  made  of  the  sufferers  from  any  disease,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  attacked  are  unknown.  But  no  sooner  are  the  cases  re- 
ported than  they  become  to  all  appearance  more  frequent.  The 
erection  of  a  new  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
instantly  collects  a  large  number  of  cases,  which  gives  the  opinion 
that  these  complaints  are  very  prevalent.  The  foundation  of  a  new 
hospital  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  patients  relieved  at  the 
original  hospital,  and  it  therefore  tends  to  all  appearance  to  aug- 
ment disease,  while  in  &ct  it  has  an  opposite  effect. 

The  only  method  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  mortality  oc- 
casioned by  any  disease,  so  as  to  render  it  comparable  with  the 
mortality  in  other  places,  is  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  deaths 
which  occur  annually  out  of  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants.  This 
information  can  only  be  obtained  by  having  registrations  of  the 
births,  deaths,  and  diseases  which  occur  among  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Since  the  year  159%  registers  have  been  kept  in  London 
of  the  &tal  diseases  which  occasioned  death,  and  although  the 
means  adopted  to  obtain  this  information  is  liable  to  error,  the 
London  bills  of  mortality  are  nevertheless  calculated  toprove  use- 
ful in  ascertaining  the  laws  of  disease  and  mortality.  From  them 
I  have  compiled  the  following  statement. 

Table  No.  I.  Showing  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  London 
from  fever  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  together  with  the  ratio 
of  deaths  per  1000  of  the  population,  which,  in  1831,  amount- 
ed to  1,178,374. 

No.  of  Deaths  Annual  ratio  of 

Years.  by  Fever.  Deaths  per  1000. 


1831, 

^ 

1224 

_ 

1.4 

1832, 

. 

1156 

m 

0.9 

1833, 

- 

643 

. 

0.5 

1834, 

m 

599 

- 

0.5 

This  statement  shows  that  fever  occasioned  in  an  average  of 
four  years,  nearly  1  death  annually  out  of  every  1000  inhabitants 
in  London.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  Dr  Stanger  published  his  observations  on  the  Necessity  and 
Means  of  suppressing  Contagious  Fever  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  systematic  me- 
thod for  preventing  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  he  estimated 
the  annual  number  attacked  by  fever  in  London  to  exceed  40,000, 
and  the  yearly  average  of  deaths  from  infectious  fever  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  was  known  to  be  at  least  3188.  *    Fever  has 

*  Reiiimrks  on  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  suppressiog  Cootagious  Fever  in  the 
Metropolis.  By  C  Stanger,  M.  D.  Gresbam  Professor  of  Physic*  &c.  London, 
1802,  p.  39. 
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been  gradually  decreasing  in  London  since  the  beginniog  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  following. 

Table  No.  II. 

Annual  number  of  Detths  by  fever  out  of  every  1000  inhabitants  in 

London,  fVom  the  years* 

1699  1S60  1728  1771  1801  1831 

to  to  to  to  to  to 

1635.      1679.     1757.     1780.     1810.     1835. 

6.3       7.8      7.8      6.8       2.6       1.1 

From  this  table  it  appears  that' in  1660  to  1679,  the  deaths  from 
fever  in  London  were  7.8  annually  out  of  every  1000  inhabitants ; 
and  in  the  space  from  1831  to  1835»  there  was  only  1  death  annual- 
ly by  fever  out  of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants. 

In  Glasgow,  where  accurate  registers  of  the  fatal  diseases  have 
been  kept  for  some  years,  I  fiud  that  in  18S6  the  population  was 
S44sOOO,  and  the  number  of  deaths  by  fever,  841,  which  is  8.4 
deaths  out  of  every  1000  inhabitants. 

Dr  R.  Cowan,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary, 
read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  Glasgow  last  year  (1837),  a 

fiper  on  the  "  Statistics  of  Fever  and  Small-Pox*'  in  that  city, 
he  object  of  that  paper  is  to  show  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
fever  in  Glasgow,  compared  with  several  other  towns.  Dr  Cowan 
assumes  that  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  admitted  into  the  public 
hospitals  affords  a  near  approximation  to  the  prevalence  of  that  dis- 
ease. 

Dr  Cowan  states,  that  Manchester,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  227,808,  and  which  is  as  densely  inhabited  as  Glasgow,  the 
average  annual  number  of  fever  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  for 
seven  years  ending  1836  was  497.  The  average  annual  number 
of  cases  admitted  into  the  fever  establishments  of  Glasgow  during 
the  same  period  was  1842. 

In  Leeds,  with  a  population  of  123,393,  the  average  number  of 
fever  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  was  274  annually.  In 
Edinburgh,  with  a  population  of  162,156,  the  number  of  fever  pa- 
tients admitted  annually  into  the  Royal  Infirmary  was,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  the  last  three  years,  756. 

The  above  statements  given  in  Dr  Cowan's  paper  show  that 
the  number  of  fever  patients  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Infirmary 
was  greater  than  in  any  of  the  towns  above-mentioned.  But  no 
satis&ctory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  data  regarding  the 
prevalence  of  fever  in  these  towns. 

The  amount  of  mortality  occcasioned  by  fever  in  comparison 
with  that  produced  by  all  otner  diseases  is  relatively  small.     Thus 


•  Mcculloch's  Sutittioi  of  Great  Britain,  article  Vital  SUtistio. 
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in  London,  in  I88I9  the  total  number  of  deaths  by  all  diseases 
was  S5,841,  and  of  these,  \9StA  were  occasioned  by  fever,  which 
is  about  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  mortality.  In  Glasgow  the 
total  deaths  by  all  diseases  in  1836  was  8441,  and  of  these  841, 
or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  were  produced  by  fever. 

On  the  suseeptUnlity  of  particular  periods  of  life  to  Fever. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  period  of  life  during  which  there 
occurs  the  greatest  susceptibility  to  fever.  Inferences  have  been 
drawn  regarding  the  prevalence  of  fever  at  particular  periods  of 
life,  from  the  age  of  patients  admitted  into  hospitals,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  subjoined 

Table  III.  Showing  the  ages  of  fever  patients  admitted  into  St 
John'^s  Fever  Hospital,  Limerick,  from  6th  January  1886  to  5th 
January  18S7,*  and  into  the  Olasgow  Infirmary  from  October 
1836  to  November  1886  f  combined. 


Ages. 

No.  of  Patients  admitted. 

0  to  5 

• 

m 

189 

5    10 

• 

m 

679 

10    15 

. 

m 

1080 

15    )iO 

- 

• 

1201 

20    S5 

- 

- 

786 

85    SO 

- 

- 

591 

SO    S5 

•• 

• 

234 

S5        40 

• 

• 

364 

40    45 

• 

- 

131 

45    50 

m 

« 

146 

50    55 

. 

m 

44 

55    60 

• 

• 

57 

60    65 

• 

- 

7 

65    70 

m 

• 

16 

ToUl,  5458 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that,  of  5458  fever  patients 
admitted  into  hospital,  2281,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  20 ;  or,  keeping  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  fore- 
going table,  out  of  100  fever  patients  admitted  at  all  ages  56 
were  under  20  years  of  ^e  ;  37  between  20  and  40 ;  and  only  8 
above  40  years  of  age.  From  the  above,  we  may  observe  that  the 
period  of  life  most  liable  to  fever  is  from  10  to  20. 

Tables,  similar  to  the  preceding,  have  been  adduced  to  show 
the  age  at  which  the  predisposition  to  fever  is  strongest,  yet  it 
must  be  obvious  that  toe  information  such  statements  afford,  re- 
garding the  susceptibility  of  particular  periods  of  life  to  fever,  is 

*  RtfoH  of  St  John's  Perer  Hospital,  Limerick,  by  W.  J.  Geary,  M.  D.  Dub- 
lin Journal  of  Medinl  Science,  September  1837* 

t  Dr  Oowaa*8  paper  on  the  Statistics  of  Ferer  and  Small-Pox  in  Glasgow. 
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very  unsatisfiMrtoiy,  for  no  opinion  can  be  formed  concerning  the 
number  of  persons  living  at  each  period  of  life,  so  as  to  estimate 
the  exact  proportion  which  the  number  living  at  each  age  bear  to 
those  attackea,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  statement. 

Table  IV.  Shows  the  estimated  number  of  the  inhabitants  in 
Glasgow  at  each  age  during  the  year  1836  ;  the  number  attack- 
ed by  fever,  together  with  the  ratio  attacked  out  of  every  thou- 
sand at  each  decennial  period  of  life.* 


No.  of  inhabitants 

No.  attacked 

Ratio  per  1000 
attacked  by  Fever. 

Ages. 

at  each  age. 

by  Fever. 

Under  10 

67,469 

• 

3811 

56 

10  to  20 

50,009 

- 

1539 

30 

80  to  SO 

46,975 

- 

1611 

34 

30  to  40 

39,044 

- 

911 

28 

40  to  50 

21,758 

m 

392 

17 

50  to  60 

14,090 

- 

294 

20 

The  right  hand  column  of  the  above  table  may  be  thus  read  ; 
out  of  every  thousand  inhabitants  in  Glasgow  under  ten  years  of 
age  during  the  year  1836, 66  were  attacked  by  fever ;  out  of  evenr 
thousand  between  10  and  20  years  of  age,  80  were  attacked  with 
fever,  and  so  on.  It  appears  fi'om  this  table  that  the  greatest  sus- 
ceptibility to  fever  occurred  under  10  years  of  age,  after  which  fe- 
ver occurs  most  frequently  among  persons  between  the  age  of  20 
and  SO.  The  number  attacked  after  the  age  of  30  decreases  gra- 
dually as  life  advances.  The  period  of  life  at  which  the  greatest 
mortality  occurs  from  fever  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  V.  Showing  the  estimated  number  of  the  population  in 
Glasffow  at  different  ages,  the  number  of  deaths  by  fever  at  each 
age  during  1836,  together  with  the  ratio  of  deaths  by  fever  out 
of  every  1000  inhabitants. 

Na  of  inhabitants  No.  of  deaths  Ratio  of  deaths  per  1000 
Ages. 
Under  5 
5  to  10 
10  to  20 
2')  to  30 
SO  to  40 
40  to  50 
50  to  60 
60  to  70 
70  to  80 
80  and  upwards. 

Total,        -  244,000  841  3.4 


*  The  number  of  cases  of  fever  stated  in  this  table  is  not  the  result  of  actual  ob- 

3 


at  each  age. 

by  Fever. 

living 

at  each  age. 

36,495 

- 

59     - 

• 

1.6 

30,974 

. 

40 

m 

1.2 

50,009 

m 

96 

• 

1.9 

46,275 

• 

204 

• 

4.4 

32,044 

• 

173 

. 

5.4 

21,758 

- 

154 

• 

7.0 

14,090 

- 

84     - 

m 

5.9 

8,360 

- 

27 

- 

3.2 

3,144 

- 

4 

- 

1.2 

1,          851 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  highest  latio  of  mortality  from 
fever  occurs  among  persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50.  Thus 
out  every  1000  children  in  Glasgow  under  6  years  of  age,  1  ^  die 
annually  of  fever ;  from  6  to  10,  \,9, ;  and  so  on.  The  ratio  of 
deaths  gradually  increase  as  life  advances,  till  between  40  and  50, 
at  which  period  of  life  7  deaths  occurred  out  of  every  1000  living. 

The  foregoing  table,  on  a  superficial  examination,  appears  to 
give  a  result  directly  at  variance  with  Tables  .Nos.  III.  and  IV. 
Thus  Table  IV.  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  attacked 
by  fever  are  between  the  ages  of  ^  and  30,  whereas  Table  No.  V. 
shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  by  fever  occurred  among 
individuals  between  40  and  50.  This  apparent  discrepancy  can 
be  easily  reconciled,  as  it  shall  be  shown  in  another  part  of  this 
paper  that  the  intensity  of  fever  increases  in  a  direct  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  patient.  The  susceptibility  to  be  attacked  by  fe- 
ver decreases  as  age  advances,  whereas  the  intensity  of  fever  and 
ratio  of  deaths  increase  as  life  advances. 

On  the  comparative  aiisceptibility  and  mortality  of  both 

Sewea  to  Fever. 

Various  medical  writers  state  that  females  are  more  liable  to 
fever  than  males.  Dr  Geary,  in  his  excellent  Report  of  the  Lime- 
rick Fever  Hospital,  alleges  that  females  are  more  liable  to  fever 
than  males,— a  circumstance  which  he  attributes  to  their  greater 
delicacy  of  constitution,  as  well  as  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
labour  they  undergo,  and  from  being  scantily  clothed. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Table  XI.  at  page  98  of  this  paper,  that 
the  number  of  male  and  female  patients  admitted  into  several  fe- 
ver hospitals  has  been  separately  recorded.  The  total  fever  cases 
admitted  is  17,697,  of  which  9241  are  females,  and  8396  are  males. 
In  this  instance  the  female  admissions  exceed  that  of  the  males 
by  about  one-tenth.  Before  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  ar- 
rived at  regarding  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  female  sex  to 
fever,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  greater  number  of  fe- 
males affected  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  female 
population  considerably  exceeds  the  males.  Thus  in  the  Glasgow 
Fever  Hospital  for  1836,  2257  fever  patients  were  admitted,  and 
of  these  1132  were  females,  and  1109  males,  which  shows  that 

terratioD.  I  have  etdmated  the  number  attacked  in  the  followiog  maoner.  Dr 
Cowao,  ID  his  StatUtict  of  Fever  in  Glasgow,  ihows  the  intensity  of  fever  in  the 
Infirmary  during  the  year  1836  ;  from  which  statement  it  appears,  that,  under  10 
years  of  age,  231  cases  of  fever  were  treated  and  0  died.  The  question  was  thus 
stated,  if  6  deaths  occur  out  of  231  cases,  what  number  of  attacks  had  occurred 
to  occasion  99  deaths  ?  (the  numt>er  stated  in  the  bills  of  mortality  to  have  died 
of  fever  undor  10  years  of  age,)  and  I  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  other 
ages. 
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the  number  of  females  admitted  exceeded  that  of  the  males  by  one 
forty-fifth,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  female  population 
in  Glasgow  exceeds  that  of  the  males  by  one-sixth,  so  that  to 
make  the  female  admissions  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  female  po- 
pulation which  the  males  bear  to  the  male  population,  1289  fe- 
male admissions  would  be  required.  More  extended  data  are  re- 
quired before  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  the 
susceptibility  of  each  sex  to  fever. 

The  Glasgow  bills  of  mortality  are  the  only  data  in  Great  Bri- 
tain from  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  materials 
with  reference  to  the  comparative  amount  of  mortality  from  fever 
among  the  male  and  female  sex. 

Table  VI.  Showing  the  ratio  of  mortality  by  fever  among  every 
1000  of  each  sex  in  Glasgow  during  the  year  18S6. 

g^            Na  of  each  No.  of  deaths  Ratio  of  deaths 

sex  living.  by  Fever.               per  1000. 

Males/               119,707  465                         4.1 

Females,             131,293  376                         2.8 

This  statement  shows  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  fever  in 
Glasgow  is  much  greater  among  the  male  than  the  female  popu- 
lation. When  fever  raged  epidemically  in  Ireland,  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  men  who  fell  victims  to  it  were  more  numerous 
than  the  females. 

Table  VII.  Shows  the  number  of  deaths  in  Sweden  from  fever, 
among  each  sex,  for  a  period  of  S6  years,  viz.  from  1806  to 
1830.* 

From  1806    From  1811     From  1816    From  1821     From  1826 
to  1810.  to  1815.  to  1820.  to  1825.  to  1830. 

Males.  Fern.  Males.  Fem.   Males.  Fein.   Males.  Fem.   Males.  Fem. 

,  I ,       ,  - > 

18644  17781  9301  9042   5905  5658   1507  1492   537   488 

The  average  number  of  the  population  in  Sweden  during  the 
period  over  which  the  above  table  extends  was,  males  1,230,676, 
females  1,835,172.  Taking  the  average  of  the  above  25  years, 
I  find  that  the  annual  ratio  of  deaths  per  1000  from  fever  in  Swe- 
den was,  females,  1.39,  and  males,  1.11 

On  the  Intensity  of  Fever. 
Fevers  which  occurin  modem  times  are  said  tobeless  intense  than 
those  which  prevailed  at  a  remote  period.   Hippocrates  has  left  on 
record  37  cases  of  simple  uncompUcated  fever,  21  of  which  proved 
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&tal.  The  London  Bills  of  Mortality  undoubtedly  show,  that  the 
number  of  deaths  by  fever  was  much  greater  a  century  ago  than  at 
present;  but  this  should  be  attributed  to  the  diminished  prevalence, 
rather  than  to  the  diminished  intensity  of  fever ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  fevers  and  fluxes  are  diseases  which  decrease  among  a  popu- 
lation in  proportion  as  they  advance  in  civilization.  There  are 
no  documents  sufficiently  comprehensive  or  accurate  to  entitle  us 
to  draw  a  conclusion  on  this  question. 

In  considering  the  intensity  of  fever,  I  shall  first  state  the  mor- 
tality which  occurred  in  different  hospitals,  without  making  any 
distinction  of  age  ;  after  which  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  age  and  sex  on  the  intensity  of  fever. 

Table  VITI.  Showing  the  number  of  cases  of  Fever  admitted 
into  hospital,  the  number  of  Deaths  which  occurred,  together 
with  the  proportion  of  Deaths  to  the  number  treated. 


Period  of  observ. 

Number  of 

Hospitals. 

Intensity  of 
the  Disease. 

Yrs. 
95 

From 

To 

Cases 

admit. 

Deaths 

"St  John's  Hosp.  Limerick, 

1794 

1819 

10954 

618 

1  death  in  17} 

•        Do.         Do. 

16 

1820 

1836 

22682 

1344 

1                16} 

f  Glasgow  Fever  Hospiul, 

1 

1835 

1836 

2231 

264 

1                  8 

I  House  of  Recov.  Lond. 

1 

1817 

1818 

678 

50 

1                134 

SDub.  Hosps.  Gen.  Abst. 

9m. 

1817 

1818 

12488 

677 

1                 18 

[Do.  Cork  Street,  Hosp. 

15 

1805 

1819 

37793 

2248 

1                16 

|Do.  House  of  Industry, 

15 

1S05 

1R19 

47041 

3560 

1                 13 

|Cork  Hospitals, 

15 

1805 

1819 

24238 

739 

1  324 
1                 19} 

IWaterford  Fever  House, 

15 

1805 

1819 

9522 

484 

4  Manchester  Fever  Hosp. 

9 

1797 

1805 

4330 

391 

1                 11 

^Glasgow  Infirmary, 

2 

1816 

1818 

1155 

113 

1                 10 

••Lon.  Fever  Hospitals, 

4 

1825 

1828 

2537 

381 

1                   64 

Total, 

175649 

10869 

1        in       15 

This  table  furnishes  a  laiffe  number  of  cases.  The  average  of 
the  whole  shows,  that  I  deatn  occurred  out  of  15  cases  admitted. 
On  examining  Uie  table,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  intensity 
of  fever  differs  considerably  in  different  hospitals.  Thus,  in  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  there  was  1  death  for  every  6^  cases  ad- 
mitted, while  in  the  Ck>rk  Hospital,  during  the  above  period  of  ob- 


*  Dublin  Journal  of  Mfdical  Sdeooe,  July  1837. 

t  Dr  CowaD*s  SUidstict  of  Ferer  and  SmaU-Poz  in  Glaigow,  1837* 

X  Bateaiaii*s  Suednct  Aecount  of  Refer. 

g  DuUin  Hoqiital  Reports,  Vol  it  p.  44. 

n  Barker  and  Cbeyoe's  Acooont  of  the  Rpidemic  Fever  in  Irdaod,  1890. 

%  Practical  Obicr?atioiii  oo  Continued  Fever,  by  R.  Graham,  M.  O. 

**  Or  Soathwood  Smith's  Treatise  on  Fever. 
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servatioD,  there  was  only  1  death  in  32  admissions,  which  is  the 
maximum  and  minimum  range  of  intensity  indicated  in  this  table. 
I  may  here  state  that  some  of  the  materials  obtained  from  Ireland 
during  1819  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  observation,  that,  when  fever 
becomes  epidemic,  its  intensity  is  not  so  great  as  when  the  disease 
does  not  prevail  epidemically.  Dr  Bateman  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain this  by  saying,  that  when  fever  is  not  epidemic,  it  is  only 
the  severe  cases  which  are  admitted  into  hospital ;  but  when  the 
disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic  the  people  are  uiged,  and  exertions 
are  made  to  separate  the  diseased  from  the  healthy,  and  the  num- 
ber of  slight  ephemeral  cases  admitted  tends  to  reduce  the  force  of 
the  disease.  This  fact  can  only  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
practice  of  military  surgeons,  who  have  under  treatment  all  who 
are  unable  for  duty ;  and,  consequently,  they  will  be  able  to  ob- 
serve accurately  whether  fever,  when  epidemic,  becomes  more  fa- 
tal, both  absolutely  and  comparatively. 

On  the  Intensity  of  Fetter  at  particular  periods  of  life. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  mortality  among  a  population 
differs  at  different  periods  of  life.  From  birth  to  about  1 2  the 
ratio  of  mortality  decreases.  After  12  years  of  age  the  ratio  of 
deaths  gradually  increases  until  about  55^  when  after  this  period 
of  life  the  ratio  of  mortality  increases  very  rapidly  until  death. 
This  law,  which  is  in  constant  operation,  may  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  patients  affected  with  fever.  To  ascertain  the  laws 
which  govern  the  intensity  of  any  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine several  thousand  cases ;  for  when  the  materials  are  few,  any 
slight  deviation  from  the  law  of  nature  is  so  well  observed,  that  it 
tends  to  perplex  our  conclusions. 

Dr  Southwood  Smith,  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
has  lately  published  die  result  of  6000  cases  of  fever  which 
came  under  his  observation  during  ten  years  ending  1834.  Dr 
Smith  has  only  stated  the  results.  He  has  not  given  the  facts,  or 
number  of  cases  at  each  period  of  life, — a  circumstance  which  tends 
much  to  lessen  the  value  of  his  deductions.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  has  arrived,  may  be  thus  stated. 

Table  IX.  Showing  the  number  of  deaths  that  occurred  out  of 
1000  individuals  attacked  by  fever  during  each  decennial  pe- 
riod of  life. 

No.  of  deaths  out  of  everv  1 000 
Between  Ages,    cases  of  fever  during  eacn  age.     Proportion. 

•  99     -  1  death  in  10  cases 

143        -         1         -         7 
195  -      1         -  5 

862    -  1-4 

356-1-2} 
446      -  1-3 


10  and  20, 

20    - 

SO, 

30    - 

40, 

40    . 

50, 

50    - 

60, 

above 

65, 
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Consequently,  of  1000  individuals  attacked  by  fever  between 
the  age  of  10  and  20, — ^99  died,  being  1  death  of  every  10.  Out  of 
1000  cases  among  persons  between  SO  and  80, — 143  died,  or  1  in  7. 
The  fatality  of  the  disease  increases  rapidly  as  the  age  advances. 

Mr  Edmonds,  a  statistical  writer  of  creat  eminence,  has  publish- 
ed some  observations  on  the  laws  of  sickness.  *  He  has  shown  that 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  living  are  ani^ually  attacked  by  sickness, 
and  8  per  cent,  of  the  living  are  constantly  sick.  This  observi^ 
tion  is  made  without  reference  to  age,  but  he  has  found  that  the 
ratio  of  sickness  increases  as  age  advances.  In  the  same  paper  he 
has  ascertained,  that  among  a  given  number  of  fever  cases  the  mor- 
tality increases  in  a  direct  ratio.  Thus  in  the  preceding  table  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  mortality  from  fever  increases  84  per  cent, 
every  10  years  the  patient  advances  in  life,  and  the  mortality  at 
any  given  year  of  age  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  about 
8  p^  cent. 

The  mortality  or  intensity  of  the  fever  cases  treated  in  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  (and  from  which  cases  the  above  law 
has  been  deduced)  is  much  greater  than  the  results  given  in 
Table  No.  VIII.  I  have  therefore,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  or  not  this  law  holds  good  in  other  cases,  where  the 
ratio  of  deaths  is  not  so  hiffh,  compiled  the  following  table  from 
Dr  Ck>wan'*s  pamphlet  on  the  Statistics  of  Fever  and  Small-pox 
in  Glasgow,  and  Dr  Geary^s  Report  of  the  Limerick  Fever  Hos- 
pital. 

Table  X.  Showing  the  ratio  of  Deaths  per  1000  among  Fever 
Patients  at  different  ages,  and  the  number  of  Deaths  to  the 
number  admitted. 


Number  of 

u^ter  5 

admissions.     Deaths. 
19S      -         3     • 

5  to  10 

679      -        18    • 

10       90 

-      8381     -         106    • 

90       30 

-       1377      -       139    . 

30        40 

598    •         113 

40        50 

«77      -        84 

60        60 

101         -       S9 

60        70 

19            -     6> 

above  70 

4        .          1( 

Ratbof 

Proportion  of 

deaths  per 

deaths  to  ad- 

1000. 

missions. 

84 

1  death  in  40 

86 

1                37 

46 

1                81 

101 

1                  9 

>     189 

1                  5 

303 

1                  3 

.    887 

1                  3 

304 


1 


The  numericalresults  intheabove  table  do  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  law  which  has  been  stated  regarding  the  increase  of  the 
mortality  according  to  age,  indicated  m  Table  No.  IX.    But  it 


•  LaIlce^  VoL  L  1836^,  page  855. 
VOL.  L.  NO.  186. 
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coiiesponds  in  ibis  respect,  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  increases  very 
rapidly  as  life  advances.  In  the  above  table  the  increase  of  mor- 
tality between  the  decennial  periods  20  and  30,  30  and  40,  and 
40  and  50,  is  considerably  more  than  34  per  cent.  The  lower 
ratio  of  deaths  indicated  in  Table  X.  compared  with  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  number  of  patients 
under  20  years  of  age.  To  this  circumstance  may  often  be  attri- 
buted the  great  difference  in  the  intensity  of  fever  at  different  hos- 
fntals,  and  it  shows  the  necessity  in  all  reports  of  stating  the  morta- 
ity  and  number  of  patients  treated  during  decennial  periods  of 
life. 

On  the  Intensity  of  Fever  as  inflttenced  by  Sew. 
Having  considered  the  influence  of  age  on  the  intensity  of  fever,  I 
shall  now  examine  how  fiur  the  sex  of  patients  influences  the  inten- 
sity of  the  disease.    The  following  materials  are  compiled  for  that 
purpose. 

Table  XI.  Showing  the  number  of  Deaths  which  occurred  among 
the  Male  and  Female  Fever  Patients  admitted  into  the  under- 
mentioned Hospitals,  together  with  the  proportion  of  Deaths  to 
the  number  treated. 

Males.  Females. 

No.  Intensity  of  the  No.  Intensity  of  the 

admit.  Deaths.  fever.  admit.  Deaths.  fever. 


«883» 

179       1 

I  death  in  16  cases 

2849 

141 

1  death  in  20  cases 

l«77t 

57        1 

L                 S8 

li5S 

58 

27 

issat 

1116$ 

100       ] 

L                 13 

1895 

135 

14 

180       ] 

L                   6 

1141 

110 

10 

55911 

78       1 

I                    7 

596 

41 

14 

19S9t 

190       ] 

L                   6 

1308 

191 

7 

8396         778      1       in      10}  9241       670      1       in       14 

It  appears  that  in  every  hospital  referred  to  in  the  above  table,  the 
intensity  of  fever  was  greater  among  the  male  than  the  female  pa- 
tients. Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  table  we  observe  that 
among  the  males  1  death  occurred  for  every  10  patients  admitted, 
whereas  among  the  female  patients  there  was  only  1  death  for  eveiy 
14  cases. 

Dr  Cowan,  in  his  Statistics  of  Fever  in  Glasgow,  has  given 
tables  of  the  mortality  from  fever,  including  both  sexes  at  different 

*  Cork  Strtefc  P«?er  Hocpital,  Dublin,  Barker  and  Cbeyne,  VoL  i.  p.  91. 
f  Fever  Hotpital  Waterford,    Ibid.,  p.  193. 
j:  Limerick  Fever  Hospital,  Dr  Geary*!  Report. 
§  Glasgow  Infirmary,  1866,  Dr  Cowan's  Statistics. 
U  Glaiffow  Fever  Hospital,  1816  and  1818,  Dr  Graham  on  Fevec 
%  Lon£m  Fever  Hospital,  Dr  S.  Smith's  Treatise  on  Fever. 
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periods  of  life.  From  tliese  tables  it  appears  that  at  almost  every 
age  the  intensity  of  the  fever  among  the  males  exceeded  that  of 
the  females.  At  the  age  of  15,  the  intensity  was  much  the  same 
in  both  sexes.  At  80  years  of  age,  the  mortality  of  the  male  sex 
vras  more  than  double  that  of  the  female.  The  rate  of  mortality,  or 
intensity  of  fev»  was  greatest  an^ong  females  at  the  age  of  46. 
The  mortality  of  males  under  90  years  of  age,  was  6  per  cent,  or 
1  death  for  every  sixteen  admissions ;  the  mortality  of  females 
under  SO  years  of  age  was  4.9  per  cent*,  or  one  death  for  every 
twenty  admissions. 

It  is  difficult  to  offer  a  satisfiictory  opinion  regarding  the  va- 
rious circumstances  which  influence  the  course  of  fever.  But 
having  ascertained  that  the  intensity  of  fever  is  greater  among 
the  niale  than  the  female  sex,  the  question  naturally  arises,  to 
what  cause  can  this  be  attributed  ?  When  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject of  prognosis,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  &tality  of  fever  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  tendency  which  exists  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  to  be  attacked  by  internal  inflamma- 
tions,->^-and  as  females  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  congestion  of 
internal  organs  than  males,  this  circumstance  may  account  for  the 
diminished  &tality  of  jR^ver  among  females. 

On  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  prevalence  and  in- 
tensity of  Fever. 

Physicians  have  been  constantly  observing  the  influence  of 
the  seasons  in  retarding  or  accelerating  the  progress  of  epi- 
demic diseases.  The  plague  of  Egypt,  the  bilious  ftver  of 
Spain,  the  yellow  fever  of  America,  and  the  malignant  fever 
of  this  country,  are  different  forms  of  fever,  which  prevail  at 
particular  seasons  of  the  year  more  than  at  other  seasons. 
iVhen  individual  cases  of  any  of  these  diseases  occur  at  a  season 
when  there  is  no  tendency  to  its  spreading  among  the  inhabitants, 
the  disease  is  said  to  be  sporadic,  which  circumstance  shows  that 
the  season  is  un&voumble  for  its  development. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  th^ 
seasons  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  fever, 
I  may  briefly  allude  to  two  most  important  {^enomena  regarding 
the  dimate,  namely,  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  rain.  There 
are  many  other  circumstances  to  be  investigated  when  desmbing 
the  climate  of  a  country,  but  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  characteristic  phenomena, 
andperhaps  have  most  influence  on  the  health  of  man. 

Tne  mean  annual  temperature  of  Great  Britain  fipom  the  obser- 
vation of  a  great  many  years  has  been  found  to  be  49.S  Fahren- 
heit's scale.  The  rangeof  temperature  during  the  courseof  the  diffe- 
rent months  is  of  considerable  extent.  The  average  quantity  of  rain 
falling  annually  in  Great  Britain  is  about  S6  inches.    The  ave- 
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rage  quantity  filling  during  each  month  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

Table  XII.  Showing  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  tem* 
peiature  in  Great  Britain  during  each  month,  from  the  obser- 
vation of  about  thirty  years,  together  with  the  average  monthly 
quantity  of  rain  in  inches  from  thirty-four  years  observation, 
(from  1797  to  1830.)* 


Temperature. 

Average  quantity 

^^            J 

of  rain 
in  inches. 

Months. 

r      ' 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

■'      -4 
Mean. 

January, 

• 

52 

U 

36 

1.90 

February, 

- 

63 

21 

38 

1.49 

March, 

m 

66 

24 

43.9 

139 

April, 

m 

74 

29 

49.9 

1.84 

May, 

- 

70 

S3 

54 

2.00 

June, 

• 

90 

37 

58.7 

1.94 

July, 

m 

76 

42 

61 

2.55 

August, 

• 

62 

41 

61 

2.15 

September, 

- 

76 

36 

57 

2.29 

October, 

• 

68 

27 

48 

2.41 

November 

m 

62 

23 

42 

2.79 

December, 

- 

55 

17 

39 

2.58 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  July  and  August  are  the  months 
during  which  the  average  temperature  is  greatest,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  rain  &lling  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  is 
considerably  more  abundant  than  durine  the  first  six. 

Having  adduced  these  materials  to  show  the  degree  of  tempe- 
rature and  moisture  of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  now  consider  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seasons  on  fever. 

Fever  prevails  during  the  whole  year  among  the  poorer  classes 
resident  in  the  large  and  densely  inhabited  cities  of  great  Britain ; 
but  it  is  found  to  be  more  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  than  at 
others.  Drs  Willan  and  Bateman  state,  that  in  London  fever  in- 
creases during  the  autumnal,  and  decreases  on  the  approach  of  the 
winter  mon^s ;  a  statement  which  is  confirmed  by  the  bills  of 
mortality.  The  following  table  I  have  compiled  from  materials 
selected  indiscriminately  from  all  the  reports  which  I  could  ob- 
tain, showing  the  number  of  fever  cases  admitted  into  the  various 
hospitals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  I  am  chiefly  indebt- 
ed to  Drs  Barker  and  Che]me*s  account  of  the  epidemic  fever 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  181 7,  18,  and  19. 

Table  XIII.  Showing,  that  of  51,944  cases  of  fever  admitted  in- 
to difiTerent  hospitals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  number 
and  relative  ratio  of  admissions  in  each  month  were  as  follows. 

*  Howard  on  Climate  of  London,  2d  edit.  Vol.  i.  p.  1S6. 
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Months. 

No.  of  cases 

Relative  ratio  of 

admitted. 

admissions  per  cent 

Janoary, 

2895 

5.6 

February, 

- 

2825 

5.4 

March, 

• 

3152 

6.1 

April, 
May,       . 

• 

3374 

6.5 

• 

3990 

7.6 

June, 

- 

4365 

8.3 

July, 

• 

4999 

9.6 

August, 

m 

5261 

10.1 

September, 

- 

'5046 

9.7 

October, 

- 

5624 

10.8 

November, 

• 

'5054 

9.7 

December, 

- 

5359 

10.6 

Total,  51944  100.0 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  greatest  number  of  fever 
cases  were  admitted  into  the  different  hospitals  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  or  from  July  to  December.  And  the  num- 
ber of  cases  admitted  from  January  to  June  are  few  compared 
with  the  admissions  from  July  to  December.  The  right  hand 
column  of  the  above  table  may  be  read  thus  :  Out  of  100  cases 
of  fever  occurring  during  the  year  6  would  take  place  in  January, 
6  in  February,  o  in  March,  6  in  April,  and  so  on.  The  object 
of  this  column  is  to  render  more  obvious  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  admissions  bear  to  each  other.  It  may  be  obser-^ 
ved,  that  fever  cases  were  nearly  twice  as  numerous  in  August, 
September,  October,  and  December,  as  they  were  in  January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  March.  The  conclusion  which  is  drawn  from  this 
table  corresponds  with  observations  made  on  the  prevalence  of 
fever  in  the  United  Sates  of  America.  Dr  Gallup,  in  his  "  Sketch- 
es of  Epidemic  Diseases'*^  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  says,  that 
fever  is  most  prevalent  from  July  to  September,  but  that  it  ex- 
tends into  the  early  part  of  winter. 

The  greater  prevalence  of  fever  at  certain  seasons  than  at 
others  has  been  attributed  by  some  authors  to  the  scarcity  of 
food  and  clothing  among  the  poor.  That  poverty  and  want  of 
food  will  tend  materially  to  increase  the  liability  to  disease 
is  certain,  but  the  conclusions  furnished  by  the  above  table  do 
not  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  prevalence  of  fever  is  to 
be  attributed  solely  to  poverty.  It  is  well  known,  that  during 
the  months  indicated  in  this  table,  as  occasioning  the  greatest 
number  of  fever  cases,  the  poor  are  actively  employed  in  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  and  in  autumn  the  food  is  generally  cheaper 
than  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March. 

Having  seen  that  the  seasons  have  an  influence  on  the  preva- 
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lence  of  fever,  I  fehall  now  examine,  whether  or  not  they  have 
any  mfluetice  on  the  intensity  of  fever. 

It  has  lonff  been  observed,  that  autumnal  are  more  sev^e  and 
intractable  tnan  vernal  intermittent^,  and  it  has  been  assumed 
that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  oUier  types  of  fever.  The  an- 
nexed table  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  this  subject. 

Table  XIV.  Showing  the  number  of  fever  cases  admitted 
monthly  into  sevenu  of  the  Hospitals  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  number  of  deaths,  together  with  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  the  admissions. 


Months. 

Number  of 
Admiauons.    Deaths. 

Pkt>portion  of  deaths  to  the 
number  of  admissions. 

Jtnuary,     • 

2501 

18T 

1  death 

in  13  cases 

February^  - 

52537 

151 

16 

March,       * 

S79S 

ISO 

20 

April, 
May, 

2063 

133 

22 

3506 

175 

20 

June« 

3848 

132 

20 

July, 

U78 

118 

37 

August,      - 

4654 

161 

25 

September, 

4420 

180 

24 

October,     - 

4820 

107 

24 

November, 

4446 

202 

23 

December, 

5002 

214 

23 

From  the  above  table,  it  may  f  be  observed,  diat  there  is 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  intensity  of  fever  at  difierent 
seasons.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  or  from 
January  to  June,  the  intensity  of  fever  is  much  greater 
than  during  the  other  months.  In  January  1  death  occurs 
for  every  IS  cases  admitted  into  hospital.  Whereas  in  July 
and  August,  1  death  only  occurred  for  every  87,  and  96  admis- 
sions. Ck>mpare  the  above  table  with  Table  XIII.  and  it  will 
be  observed  in  what  a  remarkable  manner  they  correspond  in  this 
respect,  that  during  those  months  when  fever  is  most  prevalent 
the  intensity  is  least,  whereas  during  those  months  when  the  dis^ 
ease  is  not  so  prevalent  the  intensity  is  greatest. 

This  information  having  been  obtained,  I  shall  here  endeavour 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  climate  appears  to  occasion  these 
results.  The  year  has  been  divided  into  four  seasons,  but  these 
seasons  do  not  occasion  any  sensible  difierence  in  regard  to  the 

Jrevalence  or  intensity  of  fever.  From  January  to  June  and  from 
une  to  December  are  the  two  well  marked  periods,  in  which  the 
intensity  and  prevalence  of  fever  is  altered,— «  fiict  which  the  (oh 
lowing  table  clearly  shows. 
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Tablb  XV.  Showing  the  mean  monthly  temperature  and  mean 
qoantity  of  rain  in  inches  during  January,  February,  March, 
April,  and  May,  and  also  during  the  other  months  of  the  year, 
together  with  the  average  proportion  of  fever  cases  admitted 
into  hospitals  during  each  of  these  months,  and  intensity  of  the 
disease. 


Out  of  100  cases 

Monthly    of  fever  during 

Periods. 

Monthly 

qtumtity  of 

the  year,  the  fol- 

Intensity of 

temperature. 

ram  in 
inches. 

lowing  would  oc- 
cur in  each  mon. 

the  fever. 

January,  Feb-  "^ 
raaiy,  March,  > 
April,  &  May,  3 

44.3 

1.72 

6.2 

1  death  in  18 

June,  July,    "j 
August,    Sep- 

tember, Octo-  > 

58.8 

9.S6 

0.8 

1        -     26 

ber,  Novemb. 

(and  December,  j 

1 

This  table  may  be  thus  read  :  During  the  first  five  months  the 
mean  temperature  of  each  month  was  44.3,  and  the  average  quan- 
tity of  rain  during  each  month  1.7  inches,  and  out  of  100  cases  of 
fever  which  occurred  during  the  year,  6  of  these  cases  occurred  in 
each  of  the  first  five  months,  and  9  in  each  of  the  latter  period. 
From  this  table  it  also  appears,  that  during  the  months  fbvet 
is  most  prevalent  the  climate  is,  on  an  average,  eight  degrees 
warmer,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  considerably  greater  than 
during  the  months  in  which  the  disease  is  not  so  prevalent.  It 
may  also  be  observed  firom  this  table,  that  during  the  months 
the  intensity  of  fever  is  greatest  the  climate  is  colder  and  dry- 
er than  when  fever,  is  not  so  intense.  I  might  examine  more 
minutely  this  interesting  subject,  but  the  nature  of  this  paper  pre- 
vents me  from  doing  so.  Every  practical  man  will  be  able  to  con- 
firm the  above  results  by  his  own  experience.  Dr  Tweedie,  in  the 
article  Fever,  Cyclop.  Pract.  Medicine,  Vol.  ii.  p.  94,  observes, 
^^  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  observe  the  prevalence  of  fever 
sensibly  checked  when  the  air  is  dry  and  cold.^^ 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect  that,  although  the  intensity  of  fever 
is  much  greater  in  January,  February,  and  March  than  in  the 
other  months,  yet  firom  the  increased  prevalence  of  fever,  the  great- 
est number  of  deaths  occur  during  tne  latter  part  of  the  year,  or 
firom  August  to  December. 

Table  XVI.  Showing  that  out  of  SS05  deaths  from  fever  among 
the  population  of  New  York  firom  1816  to  1826,  the  number 
and  relative  ratio  of  deaths  per  1000  in  each  month  were  as 
follows :— 
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RdatiTe  ratio  of 

BfonUn. 

Deatbs. 

deaths  per  1000. 

January, 

178 

53 

Februtfy, 

137 

43 

Marcb, 

158 

40 

jc  -• 

186 
211 

57 
66 

Juiie, 

245 

77 

July, 

262 

82 

August, 

374 

117 

September, 

497 

156 

October, 

441 

137 

Nofember, 

305 

96 

December, 

211 

67 

Total,    3205 

1000 

On  the  Influence  of  medical  treatment  an  Fever. 

Ithasbeen  truly  observed  of  many  branches  of  science  that  much 
labour  and  inquiry  is  necessary  to  establish  a  single  important 
fisLCt,  and  to  no  subject  in  medical  science  can  this  observation  be 
more  justly  applied  than  to  the  influence  of  medical  treatment  on 
fever. 

Doubts  are  freauently  expressed  by  well  informed  men,  and 
even  bv  some  medical  men,  regarding  the  power  of  medicine  in 
controlling  disease.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  individuals,  while 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  frequently  throw  doubts  on  the 
efficacy  of  medicine,  and  indulge  in  a  jest  at  the  expence  of  the 
doctors ;  but  these  men  are  no  sooner  confined  with  sickness  than 
they  eagerly  employ  remedies  and  submit  to  all  the  discipline  of  a 
medical  man.  A  medical  writer,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  me- 
dicine does  not  possess  that  confidence  which  it  ought,  says,  that 
insurance  offices  take  no  notice,  or  at  least  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  efficacy  of  medicine  in  prolonging  life ;  for  although, 
he  observes,  insurance  offices  make  minute  inquiries,  whether  the 
person  whose  life  they  insure  is  liable  to  any  malady  tending  to 
curtail  his  existence,  tney  make  no  agreement  with  lum  that  when 
attacked  by  sickness  he  shall  send  for  a  physician. 

Dr  William  Brovm  of  this  dty,  and  Emeritus  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  published  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  the  year 
1802,  a  paper,  in  which  he  concluded  that  the  means  then  employ- 
ed for  the  treatment  of  fever  did  not  shorten  the  duration  of  that 
disease.  In  the  year  1818,  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  (Pp. 
65,)  entitled  ^'  An  attempt  to  estimate  the  power  of  Aledicine  in 
controlling  Fever."  Dr  Brown  in  his  essay  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  medicine  has  no  influence  in  controlling  fever.  It  is 
difficult  from  several  expressions  in  that  paper  to  know  exactly  the 
fiuthor'^s  opinion ;  for  in  the  preface,  page  7,  he  remarks,  '^  I  trust 
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I  have  succeeded  in  showing,  what  indeed  is  openly  expressed 
by  some  part  of  the  medical  profession,  and  suspected  by  almost 
all  men,  that  we  cannot  stop  the  course  of  this  disease.  ^^  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  While  my  conviction  of  this 
truth  is  firmly  established,  I  am  not  less  convinced  that  the  due 
application  of  medicine  most  certainly  renders  fever  more  easily 
borne,  and  prevents  death  in  many  instances.''  The  last  sentence 
in  this  quotation  shows  that  medicine  has  a  highly  beneficial  influ- 
ence ;  namely,  in  lessening  the  danger  and  aUeviating  the  suflTer- 
ings  of  a  fever  patient. 

When  investigations  are  made  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  me- 
dicine in  controlling  disease  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  number  of 
deaths  and  recoveries  which  occur  among  the  patients  under  treat- 
ment. The  greater  the  nimiber  of  cases  reported,  the  more  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  deductions,  for  it  requires  the  observation  of 
several  thousand  cases  to  determine  the  course  of  a  disease,  or 
measure  the  influence  of  any  particular  treatment.  If  some  test 
of  this  kind  had  been  necessary  to  support  the  eflScacy  of  any  new 
remedy  or  mode  of  practice,  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  ma- 
teria medica,  the  teacher  of  that  branch  of  medicine  would  not 
have  had  such  an  extensive  number  of  useless  drugs  to  lecture  on 
as  at  present. 

The  great  object  of  the  medical  art  is  to  shorten  the  duration  and 
prevent  or  diminish  mortality  of  disease.  The  employment  of  me- 
dicine or  medical  treatment  in  disease  may  be  usefiil  in  four  diflTe- 
rent  ways.  Firsts  by  reducing  the  number  of  deaths  among  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases.  Secondly^  it  may  be  useful  by  shortening 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  Thus  for  example,  it  has  been  found 
by  Sir  James  M'Origor,  that  of  4189  cases  of  venereal  sores 
treated  in  the  army,  those  cases  treated  without  mercury  were 
cured  in  twenty-one  days,  while  thos^  cases  treated  with  mer- 
cury were  not  cured  until  thirty-five  days ;  a  result  which  shows 
that  the  employment  of  mercury  tends  to  prolong  the  duration  of 
this  disease.  Thirdly^  Medical  treatment  may  be  useful  in  alle- 
viating pain  and  prolonging  life,  by  averting  the  fiital  event  in  dis- 
eases of  which  the  greater  number  of  those  attacked  die,  as  consump- 
tion and  carcinoma.  Lastly^  Medical  treatment  may  be  useful  m 
preventingdisease,as  forexample  theprophylacticpowerof  belladon- 
nain  checking  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever.  Thijs  fourfold  manner 
in  which  medicine  may  be  useful  in  controlling  disease  shall  now 
be  considered  in  so  &r  as  it  refers  to  the  treatment  of  fever. 

On  the  Influence  of  Medical  Treatment  in  lessening  the 

Intensity  or  Mortality  of  Fever. 
To  enter  on  a  rigid  examination  of  this  question,  the  first  point 
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Heceisarj  to  be  ascertained  is,  what  mortality  would  occur  amoUff 
a  giyen  number  of  fe?er  cases  left  to  nature  ?  Having  obtained 
this  information,  we  next  take  several  thousand  cases  of  fever,  and 
place  them  under  various  modes  of  medical  treatment,  such  aS 
oleeding,  stimulating,  &c.  and  compare  the  ratio  of  deaths  which 
occurs  among  the  cases  treated  by  nature,  and  by  the  art  of  man. 
This  plan  or  test,  I  need  scarcely  say,  can  never  be  obtained,  as  it 
would  be  unjustifiable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.* 

Assuming  Table  VIII.  which  presents  the  ratio  of  deaths  oc- 
curring among  a  large  number  of  fever  cases  as  a  pretty  near  ap- 
proximation  to  the  average  mortality  (1  death  in  15,)  any  mode 
of  medical  treatment  which  reduces  the  mortality  below  that  may 
be  said  to  be  beneficial. 

I  might  have  here  inserted  some  of  the  data  Dr  Brown  has 
quoted  in  his  essay  from  authors  who  have  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing  the  usefulness  of  a  particular  mode  of  practice 
m  Uie  treatment  of  fever ;  but  the  materials,  from  which  the  con-* 
elusions  have  been  deduced,  are  so  limited,  and  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  the  statements  given  having  been  doubted,  I  consider  it 
better  to  take  no  notice  of  them,  as  these  materials  cannot  assist 
in  the  ducidation  of  this  subject.  The  only  materials  I  have  ob« 
tained  which  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  influence  of  me* 
dical  treatment  in  lessening  the  mortality  of  fever  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Fever  patients  are  admitted  into  hospital  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease;  some  come  under  treatment  on  the  first,  se« 
eond,  third,  and  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  and  others  later.  Now 
it  must  be  obvious,  that  should  the  employment  of  medical  treat- 
ment possess  any  influence  in  reducing  the  mortality,  and  thereby 
lessening  the  danger  of  fever,  the  number  of  deaths  ought  to  be 
greater  amonff  those  patients  who  are  admitted  late  in  the  disease, 
than  among  those  cases  which  have  been  under  medical  treatment 
from  the  first  day  of  the  disease.  The  following  table  has  been 
compiled  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  beneficial  influence  of 
medical  treatment  on  fever,  from  Dr  Oeary^s  Report  of  the  Lime- 
rick Fever  Hospital,  and  Dr  Craigie^s  Clinical  Report  in  the 
46th  and  47th  Vols.  ofEdin.  Med.  Journal. 

Table  XVII.  Showing  the  number  of  deaths  which  took  place 
out  of  a  number  of  cases  of  fever,  admitted  into  hospital  on 
difierent  days  of  the  diBease,  together  with  the  proportion  ot 
deaths,  to  the  number  treated. 

*  Dr  Percival,  in  the  first  TolttiiieW  the  Tiani.  College  of  Phytidani  Dublin,  p. 
317)  states,  that  it  has  appeared  from  bills  of  mortality^  that  in  places  where  typhous 
fbver  has  been  suffered  to  commit  its  ravages  ,with  Uule  or  no  control  At>m  medical 
treatment,  one-fourth  and  even  ooe-thiid  of  those  attacked  by  it  have  died. 
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No.  of  CaMt  admitted    Naof   Proportion  of  Detthi 
on  each  day.  Deaths,      to  the  no.  admitted. 
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1  death  in  84  eases 

18     1 

I    -   88 

88     ] 

i   «   16 

SS          ] 

i   .   16 

41     1 

L   -   18 

88    1 

L    .    6i 

41     ] 

I   •   18 

16     ] 

L   .   18 

88    ] 

L   •    6 

8    1 

I   .18 

6    1 

L   .    8 

8    1 

L   «    7 

10     ] 

I   -    8 

81     1 

I   .    8 

Thk  table  may  be  thus  read.  Of  two  cases  of  fever  admit- 
ted on  the  first  day  of  the  disease,  none  died;  of  97  on  the  second 
day  of  the  ibver,  4  died ;  or  1  death  in  every  24  cases ;  of  836 
admitted  on  the  third  day  12  died,  or- 1  in  28,  and  so  on.  The 
above  table  shows  in  a  strong  manner  the  influence  of  medical 
treatment  in  lessening  the  fiitdity  of  fever.  The  sooner  a  fever 
patient  is  admitted  into  hospital,  the  danger  of  a  fiital  termination 
18  diminished,  fmd  the  danger  increases  toe  longer  the  time  that 
elapses  before  medical  treatment  commences.  Thus  of  those  cased 
of  fever  which  came  under  treatment  on  the  third  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, 1  in  28  died,  whereas  of  those  oases  admitted  after  fourteen 
days  had  elapsed  bom  the  first  attack,  1  out  of  every  8  died.  I 
am  well  aware  that  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  above 
taUe.  It  may  be  said  that,  although  the  fever  patients  were  only 
admitted  into  hospital  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fever,  they  had 
probably  been  under  medical  treatment  before  that  period  and 
again  it  may  be  said  that  dome  fever  cases  are  not  sent  into  hos- 
pital unless  malignant  sjrmptoms  appear.  To  these  objections  I  re* 
ply,  that  the  very  great  difference  in  the  mortality,  the  number  of 
cases,  uid  often  the  difficulty  of  determining  in  the  first  few  days 
of  fever,  whether  it  will  be  severe  or  not,  are  strong  arguments 
against  these  objections,  particularly  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  results  indicated  in  Table  XIX.  showing  the  power  of  me- 
dical treatment  in  shortening  the  duration  of  fever.  There  would 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  no  material  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  the  fatal  fever  cases  when  admitted  into  Dr  Craigie^s  Gliniau 
Wards,  if  the  pulse  affords  any  indication  of  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  for  of  61  fetal  cases,  the  pulse  on  admission  was  on  an  average 
104  in  a  minute ;  and  in  280  successftd  cases,  the  pulse  on  ad- 
mission  was  105^. 

Dr  Weldi,  in  his  practical  remarks  on  the  fever  epidemic  in 
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EkUnburffh  in  1818,  states  that  al]  those  cases  which  tenninated 
&youiably,  were  admitted  on  an  average  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  disease,  whereas  of  the  fatal  cases  which  occurred,  nine  days 
of  the  disease  had  elapsed  before  admission.  In  Dr  Craigie^s  re- 
ports, the  average  day  of  the  fever  on  admission  of  45  iatsJ  cases, 
was  Uie  eighth,  and  of  280  recoveries,  the  patients  were  admitted 
about  the  seventh  day. 

When  reasoning  on  the  value  of  different  remedies,  or  modes 
of  treatment  in  fever,  it  is  necessary,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  their  efficacy,  to  recollect  the  important  law  which  has  been  stat- 
ed regarding  the  mortality  at  certain  ages.  If  out  of  100  patients 
with  fever  at  twenty  years  of  age,  we  lose  11  by  death,  and  out 
of  100  at  forty  we  lose  22,  the  influence  and  success  of  our  re- 
medies are  the  same  in  each  case. 

On  the  influence  of  Medical  Treatment  in  shortening  the 

duration  of  Fever. 

The  second  method  whidi  I  stated  medical  treatment 
might  be  useful,  was  in  shortening  the  duration  of  disease.  It  is 
necessary  before  entering  on  the  examination  of  this  subject  to 
ascertain  the  average  duration  of  fever. 

M.  Louis,  in  his  essay  on  the  examination  of  the  sick,  which  has 
been  alluded  to  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  remarks,  ^' of  what  ma- 
lady do  we  know  the  mean  duration?''  A  writer  in  an  English 
Journal,  in  reviewing  that  essay,  inquires,  ^^  what  numeration  table 
would  satisfy  any  experienced  man  concerning  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  epilepsy,  or  of  mania,  or  even  continued  fever,  the  dura- 
tion of  wnich  so  many  circumstances  may  prolong  P''  This  ques- 
tion may  appear,  to  those  who  have  no  idea  of  the  advantage  of 
the  numerical  method  of  analysis,  a  well-founded  remark.  And 
when  we  consider  the  complicated  structure,  and  the  innumerable 
diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject,  all  tending  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  life,  it  might  be  suppos^  that  no  accurate  opinion 
could  be  formed  regarding  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  man. 
Such,  however,  is  well  known  not  to  be  the  case ;  for  by  adopting 
the  numerical  method  of  investigation,  the  average  duration  of  life, 
and  even  the  expectation  of  life  at  particular  ages,  has  been  accu- 
rately ascertained ;  a  circumstance  which  has  rendered  the  science 
of  life  insurance,  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  mere  lottery, 
but  an  exact,  certain,  and  practical  art.  When,  therefore,  we 
know  there  are  certain  laws  which  regulate  the  passing  away  of  one 
generation,  and  the  development  of  another,  may  not  also  a  law 
exist  regarding  the  average  duration  of  all  diseases  ? 

Dr  William  Brown,  in  his  essay  formerly  alluded  to,  informs  us 
that  the  mean  duration  of  fever  at  Edinburgh,  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  was  18  days  ;  of  the  fever  treated  by  Dr  Stoker 
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and  Dr  Mills,  11,  and  of  the  fever  at  Edinburgh,  in  1817,  the 
mean  duration  was  12^  days.  In  these  instances  the  disease  was 
said  to  have  terminated  when  the  stage  of  convalescence  com- 
menced ;  now  it  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
determining  when  a  fever  ceases,  and  when  convalescence  com- 
mences, it  is  therefore  better,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only  method 
by  which  we  can  have  confidence  in  our  observations  on  the  dura- 
tion of  any  disease,  not  to  reckon  it  to  have  terminated  until  the 
patient  has  been  discharged  from  hospital.  I  am  aware  that  this 
not  only  indicates  the  duration  of  the  disease,  but  also  the  re- 
covery to  a  certain  state  of  health,  yet  this  may  be  said  to  be  a 
part  of  the  disease,  and  the  important  question  is,  how  long  will  a 
patient  attacked  by  fever  be  confined  ?  It  is  important  not  to  con- 
found the  average  residence  in  hospital  with  the  average  duration 
of  the  disease,  because  the  fever  may  have  existed  for  several  days 
before  the  patient^s  admission,  and  which  must  be  added  to  the 
length  of  residence  in  hospital,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  duration 
of  the  disease. 

Dr  Bateman*  states,  that  of  678  fever  patients  received  into 
the  London  House  of  Recovery,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease 
from  the  first  attack  to  the  dischaige  from  hospital  was  twenty- 
six  days. 

Dr  Welsh  f  details  743  cases  of  fever,  the  average  duration  of 
which  on  dismissal  was  twenty-seven  days.  In  the  appendix  to 
Dr  Southwood  8mith'*s  treatise  on  Fever,  it  may  be  observed  by 
computation  that  the  average  duration  of  569  causes  was  thirty- 
two  days. 

Dr  Latham  has  reported  S96  cases  of  fever,  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  which  was  three  weeks  and  a-half,  or  25  days.  From  Dr 
Craiffie'*s  Clinical  Reports,^  I  find,  that  of  844  cases  of  fever 
whicn  came  under  his  treatment,  the  average  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease was  27  days.  Taking  the  average  of  the  above  materials,  it 
appears  that  the  average  duration  of  2630  fever  cases  was  27 
oays. 

These  extracts  are  given  without  reference  to  age ;  but  as  it  has 
been  shown  how  much  the  age  of  the  patient  influences  the  mor- 
tality, it  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  in  what  respect  the  age  of 
the  patient  affects  the  duration  oi  fever. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  observation  of  benefit  sick  socie- 
ties, that  there  is  about  two  years  of  sickness  to  each  death,  and  as 
the  deaths  increase  by  age,  the  average  quantity  of  sickness  suffered 
by  persons  advanced  in  life  is  greater  than  among  young  people. 
This  law  may  be  safely  applied  to  fever  cases ;  for  as  the  ratio  of 

*  Succinct  Account  of  Fever,  p.  85.  +  Practical  Essay  on  Blood-letting. 

^  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  xlvi.  and  xlvii. 
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dettha  out  of  fever  patients  incresae  about  3  pea*  cent,  for  eveiy 
yearns  increase  of  age,  it  may  consequently  be  inferred  that  the 
duration  of  fever  is  in  proportion  to  the  mortality  at  each  age. 
The  following  table  presents  some  interesting  conclusions  which 
have  reference  to  the  preceding  observations. 

Table  XVIII.  Showing  the  mean  duration  of  fever,  both  un- 
der and  above  40  years  of  age,  in  816  eases  whidi  recover- 
ed,* and  164  which  proved  &tal.f 

No.  of      Mean  Mean  duration 

Mge.       In  days.  Below  40  yetn.  Above  40  yesn. 


Reco?erie8»      316  2H  S2  SO  SH 

Deaths,  164  36  16  16  15^ 

Tables  similar  to  the  above  would  furnish  many  interesting 
fiicts.  Thus,  the  mean  age  of  the  fatal  cases  was  14  years  more 
advanced  than  the  recoveries.  The  duration  of  the  &tal  cases 
was  16  da3rs  shorter  than  the  recoveries,  and  it  will  also  be  ob- 
served, that  the  mean  duration  of  those  cases  above  40  years  of 
age  was  about  6  days  longer  than  those  under  that  period  of 
life.  The  average  duration  of  fever  at  all  ages  is  somewhat 
about  27  days.  This  also  includes  the  duration  of  the  fatal  cases, 
which  it  will  be  observed  are  much  shorter  than  the  recoveries. 
Having  obtained  this  information,  we  are  now  in  some  measure 
able  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  medical  treatment  on  the  du- 
ration of  fever. 

Dr  Brown  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  medical  treatment 
has  no  power  in  controlling  the  duration  of  fever,  and  that  medi- 
cine was  as  effectual  when  applied  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth 
day  of  the  disease,  as  at  an  earlier  period.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  show  this,  by  examining  the  duration  of  fever  cases  under  me- 
dical treatment  at  several  stages  of  the  disease.  Thus,  of  41 
oases  admitted  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  18  were  ciired  be- 
fore they  were  four  days  in  hospital ;  of  85  admitted  on  the  eighth 
day,  9  recovered  during  the  fint  three  days.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  this  is  an  imperfect,  if  not  an  eironeous,  method  of  examining 
this  question,  for  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  cases  admitted  in- 
to hospital  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  had  a  fever  of  shorter 
duration  than  those  admitted  on  the  eighth  day.  This,  however, 
is  well  shown  in  the  following  observations  which  Dr  Young  has 
made  in  his  ^'  Introduction  to  Medical  Literature,^  when  allud- 
ing to  the  data  from  which  Dr  Brown  had  formed  his  opinion. 

The  residt,^  Dr  Young  observes,  ^^  of  800  cases  of  fever  ad<^ 
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*  Dr  Cralgie*!  Clinical  Reports,  Bdin.  Med.  JoamaL  Clinical  ReporU  by  An- 
drew Duncan,  M.  D.,  Bdin.  1818. 

f  Dr  Cfaigie*t  Reports. — Hardwick  Ferer  Hospital,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
VoLi.andii.  Dr  Welsh's  PractiGalTreatise  on  the  EflScacy  of  Blood-letting  in  Ferer.  ^ 
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mitted  into  tbe  infiimitry  in  question,  may  be  very  simply  stated 
in  this  manner ;  the  mean  duration  of  the  in^hole  disease  was  IS 
days,  the  mean  time  of  admission  was  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
day ;  but  the  mean  duration  of  those  cases  which  were  admitted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  was  somewhat  less  than  9 
days.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred,  not  only  that  the  duration 
was  shortened  at  least  3  days  by  the  early  emplojrment  of  medi- 
cal agents,  but  also  that  this  difference  was  the  effect  of  a  differ- 
ence of  only  three  and  a*half  days  in  the  time  of  the  whole  treat- 
ment. Since  the  remedies  were  employed  for  9  days  in  the  one 
instance,  and  for  five  and  a-half  in  the  other ;  consequently,  if 
these  five  and  a-half  days  had  been  suffered  to  elapse  without  me- 
dical treatment,  the  whole  period  of  the  disease  would  have  been 
lengthened  four  or  five  days,  by  the  omission,  at  least,  if  we  adopt 
the  simplest  supposition  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  cause 
and  effect,  and  Uiat  the  natural  duration  of  the  disease  thus  de- 
termined would  have  been  about  16  days  instead  of  twelve, 
so  that  the  means  employed  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  claim  to 
the  merit  of  reducing  the  duration  of  fever  from  about  16  to 
9  days." 

To  this  criticism  Dr  Brown  has  made  the  objection,  that  taking 
the  mean  duration  of  the  cases  is  an  improper  manner  of  examb- 
ing  the  materials ;  the  importance  of  which  objection,  I  do  not 
rightly  comprehend.  The  following  table  I  have  compiled  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  influence  of  medical  treatment  in 
shortening  the  duration  of  fever,  firom  Dr  Duncan^s  Clinical  Re- 
port, 1818,  and  Dr  Craigie,  Ediji.  Med.  Joum. 

Table  XIX.  Showing  the  average  duration  of  316  successful  Fever 

Gases  admitted  into  Hospitid  on  different  days  of  the  Disease, 

Mean  duration  of 
Day  of  diiease.  Number  of  cases.        each  case  in  days. 
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The  above  materials  show  in  a  very  satis&ctory  manner, 
that  the  earlier  a  fever  patient  submits  to  medical  treatment 
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the  duration  of  the  disease  will  be  shortened.  When  observa- 
tions are  made  on  few  cases,  any  deviation  from  the  general 
rule  is  rendered  obvious.  There  are  some  slight  variations  in 
the  above  table  which  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Taking 
the  average  of  all  the  cases,  181  in  number,  which  came  under 
treatment  before  the  8th  day  of  the  fever,  the  average  duration  of 
each  case  was  twenty-seven  days;  whereas  135  cases  which  did 
not  come  under  medical  treatment  until  after  the  7th  day  of  the 
fever,  the  average  duration  of  each  case  was  thirty-seven  days,  or 
ten  days  longer  than  those  cases  which  were  under  treatment 
from  nearly  the  commencement  of  the  fever.  This  is  a  strong  ar- 
gument in  &vour  of  early  medical  treatment  in  fever,  and  I  should 
Slink,  were  the  data  more  extensive,  that  a  result  equally  satis- 
fitctonr  would  be  obtained. 

When  fever  patients  are  confined  in  small  and  crowded  apart- 
ments, the  disease  is  liable  to  assume  a  typhoid  character.  Medi- 
cal men  who  are  attached  to  fever  hospitals,  are  often  struck  with 
the  improvement  which  occurs  in  a  fever  case  shortlv  after  admis- 
sion. This  fovourable  change  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  medi- 
cal treatment  employed  so  much  as  to  the  effect  of  a  purer  atmo- 
sphere, more  frequent  ablution,  and  changing  of  linen,  than  their 
circumstances  would  admit,  but  which  are  so  essential  in  fever. 

On  Prognosis  in  Fever. 
The  general  prognosis  in  fever  is  fiivourable.    Out  of  i  5  cases  of 
fever  there  is  1  death,  (see  Table  No.  VIII.)  consequently  there 
is  fourteen  chances  to  one  that  the  termination  will  be  favourable. 
In  fevers,  as  well  as  most  other  diseases,  the  prognosis  is  more  un- 
i  favourable  at  the  commencement  of  the  malady  than  after  the 

lapse  of  some  days,  for  the  patient  has  then  escaped  part  of  the 
disease.  This  fact  will  be  seen  on  examining  the  remarks  on  cri- 
tical days.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  we  say  a  soldier  has  less 
danger  to  be  shot  in  the  middle  of  an  action  than  at  the  commence- 
ment, for  by  the  middle  of  the  battle  he  has  escaped  all  the  balls 
in  the  morning,  and  is  then  only  exposed  to  those  of  the  after- 
noon. 

InfbAence  of  Age. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  a^e  of  a  fever 
patient  has  a  powerftd  infl.uence  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 
The  more  advanced  the  age,  the  more  un&vourable  the  prognosis. 
From  the  data  given  by  Dr  South  wood  Smith,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  after  10  yean  of  age  the  prognosis  of  fever  is  8  per  cent, 
more  un&vourable  every  year  the  patient  advances  in  life,  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  mortality  during  any  decennial  inter- 
val of  life  increases  about  34  per  cent,  or  one-third  part  greater 
than  during  the  preceding  decennial  interval,  or,  that  the  mortality 
out  of  a  given  number  of  fever  cases  doubles  in  about  twenty-three 
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years  and  a*half.  Thus  the  risk  of  life  is  about  twice  as  great  when 
attacked  by  fever  at  the  age  of  81  as  at  11.  It  is*  also  nearly 
twice  as  great  at  41  as  at  21.  It  is  five  times  as  great  at  61  as  at 
11,  and  nearly  four  times  as  fatal  above  65  as  it  is  at  21.  (See 
Table  IX.  and  X.) 

Influence  of  Sev. — The  prognosis  of  fever  in  the  female  sex 
is  more  favourable  than  in  the  male,  (See  Table  No.  XI.)  In  the 
male  sex  1  death  out  of  every  10  admissions  occurred,  whereas  in 
the  female  there  was  only  1  death  out  of  every  14  cases,  conse- 
quently the  prognosis  is  about  one-third  more  £ivourable  in  the  fe- 
male than  the  male  sex. 

Influence  of  Season. — The  season  of  the  year  at  which  a  case 
of  fever  occurs  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  prognosis. 
Thus  Table  No.  XIV.  shows  that  the  fever  which  prevailed  in 
die  summer  and  autumn  months,  or  from  June  to  December,  was 
not  so  intense  as  the  fever  which  prevailed  from  January  to  June. 
Out  of  14,395  fever  patients  treated  from  January  to  June,  785 
died,  or  1  death  out  of  every  18  cases;  whereas  out  of  81,6T7 
cases  treated  from  June  to  December  inclusive,  1204  deaths  oc- 
curred, which  is  only  1  death  out  of  every  26  cases.  These  ma- 
terials demonstrate  that  the  prognosis  of  fever  is  more  favourable 
from  June  to  December,  than  from  December  to  June. 

Influence  of  medical  treatment. — There  are  no  observations 
recorded  of  sufficient  extent  to  show  the  influence  of  any  particu- 
lar mode  of  treatment  in  fever  being  more  successful  than  another. 
We  have,  however,  very  satisfactory  evidence,  drawn  from  pretty 
extensive  data,  that  medical  treatment  is  beneficial  in  lessen- 
ing the  mortality  in  fever.  Consult  Table  No.  XVII.  and 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  sooner  a  fever  patient  submits  to 
medic^  treatment,  the  prognosis  is  rendered  so  much  more  fa- 
vourable ;  a  fact  which  the  subjoined  statement  clearly  shows. 

Table  XX. — Showing  the  advantage  of  medical  treatment  in 
fever  being  commenced  before  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease, 
(compiled  from  Table  XVII.) 

Day  when  medical      Ncofcaaeti.  No.  of  deaths.  Proportion  of  deathi 
treatment  commenced.  ^^  ««^v«».  ^^  recoveries. 


Before  the  seventh  day,       2073 
Af\er  the  sixth  day,  1461 


]  25  1  death  out  of  16^  cases. 

170  1  death  out  of  8|  cases. 


Thus  it  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  of  2078  fever  cases 
admitted  into  hospital  before  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  125 
died  in  passing  through  the  fever,  which  is  one  death  out  of  every 
16^  cases, — whereas  of  those  cases  which  came  under  medical 
treatment,  after  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  the  deaths  were  one 
in  8^.  From  these  data  we  conclude  that  the  prognosis  in  fever  is 
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nearly  one-half  more  &vourab1e  among  those  cases  which  come 
under  medical  treatment  before  the  seyendi  day  of  the  disease, 
than  cases  admitted  at  a  more  advanced  stage. 

Infliience  of  complications  in  Fever, — Fever  of  all  kinds  is 
liable  to  be  complicated  with  affections  of  the  internal  organs  of 
the  body.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  1^^,  cerebral ; 
Sd,  thoracic  ;  3g?,  abdominal ;  4/A,  mixed. 

Cerebral  complications, — ^The  organ  most  liable  to  become 
affected  in  fever  is  the  brain.  The  relative  frequency  of  this  com- 
plication will  be  shown.  The  principal  symptoms  denoting  it 
are  violent  headach,  suffused  eyes,  dilated  pupil,  deliriiun,  and 
coma. 

Thor€unc  complications, — The  heart,  lungs,  and  pleura  are 
the  organs  liable  to  be  implicated.  The  complications  may  assume 
the  forms  of  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  or  pericarditis. 
The  most  common  affection  is  bronchial  inflammation,  charac- 
terized by  cough  and  mucous,  or  sometimes  purulent  expectora- 
tion. 

Abdominal  complications. — The  organs  liable  to  be  affected 
are  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  peritoneum,  and  liver; 
but  of  all  the  structures  within  the  abdomen,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels  is  most  prone  in  fever  to  assume  a  diseased 
action. 

Mixed  complications. — Under  this  term  is  included  all  those 
complications  in  which  more  than  one  of  the  cavities  are  affected, 
such  as  well  marked  thoracic  and  abdominal,  or  cerebral  and  tho- 
racic symptoms. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  above  complications  in  fever  is  a 
subject  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  has  engaged  considerable  at- 
tention. The  following  statement  has  been  compiled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  their  relative  frequency. 

Table  XXI.  Showing  the  number  of  cerebral,  thoracic,  abdo- 
minal, and  mixed  complications  in  1501  cases  of  fever.  * 

Simple  fever,  .  -  -         -  374  cases. 

Fever  with  cerebral  complications,  -  375 

thoracic       do.  -  -  264 

abdominal   do.         -  -  180 

mixed         da  -  -  308 

1501 
This  statement  shows  the  great  frequency  of  cerebral  complica- 


*  Compiled  from  cases  in  Dr  Smith's  Treatise  od  Fevers-Fever  Cyc.  Prac.  Med. 
I.  175  ;  Dr  Alison  in  Bdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal ;  and  Dr  Craigie's  Clinical 


P 

Reports,  Ibid 
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tions,  but  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  relative  frequency  of 
these  complications  will  differ  considerably  during  different  sea- 
sons or  epidemics.  In  all  cases  of  fever  where  there  occurs  any 
of  the  above  complications,  the  prognosis  is  more  unfiivourable 
than  in  simple  uncomplicated  fever.  That  this  is  the  case  will  be 
proved  by  me  following  table,  the  materials  of  which  have  been 
compiled  from  Dr  Alison^s  excellent  paper  on  Fever,  in  the  %th 
volume  of  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  and  Dr  Craigie^s 
Clinical  Reports. 

Table  XXII.  Showing  the  number  of  Deaths  which  occurred 
out  of  cases  of  simple  fever,  of  fever  with  cerebral,  thoracic,  ab- 
dominal, and  mixed  complications,  together  with  tlie  proportion 
of  deaths  to  the  number  of  cases. 

Complications.        No.  of  cases.    No.  of  deaths.      Proportion  of  deaths. 


Simple  fever,  .  811 
Cerebral  complicaiionSf  195 
Thoracic         do.  82 

Abdominal      da  79 

Mixed  do.  1S6 


3 
43 

16 

1 

30 


death  in  70  cases 

4 

5 

79 


From  this  table  it  may  be  observed,  that  simple  fever,  or  fever 
unattended  with  any  marked  internal  inflammation,  the  prognosis 
is  very  fiivourable;  but  in  cases  accompanied  with  cerebral,  thoracic, 
and  mixed  complications,  the  prognosis  is  un&vourable.  The  exact 
xatio  may  be  calculated  from  the  above  table. 

When  fever  prevailed  epidemically  in  Ireland  about  1818,  it 
was  observed  that  the  mortality  was  greater  among  the  rich  than 
the  poor,^-a  circumstance  which  has  also  been  observed  in  this 
country,  but  which,  forwantof  materials,  wecannotprovestatistically. 
This  greater  fatality  of  fever  has  been  attributed  to  the  inflamma- 
tory diathesis  being  more  powerfiil  among  the  rich  than  the  poor, 
ana  the  foregoing  table  shows,  that  it  is  from  the  complications  in 
fever  that  there  is  most  danger  to  be  dreaded. 

Influence  of  certain  days  on  Prognosis. — The  consideration 
of  thiis  question  naturally  l^s  to  the  investigation  of  the  doctrine 
of  critiod  days  in  fever.  This  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  on  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  very  ex- 
tensive materials.  I  may  here  state,  that  Dr  Welsh,  in  his  prac- 
tical Essay  on  Blood-letting  in  Fever,  has  given  some  extensive 
data.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fever  is  more  dangerous  at 
certain  stages  than  at  others,  and  that  the  prognosis  becomes  more 
fiivourable  as  the  disease  advances  in  its  course.  This  &ct  will 
be  rendered  obvious  by  the  following  table,  the  materials  of  which 
axe  compiled  from  Dr  Craigie'^s  Ginical  Reoprts,  so  often  previ- 
ously referred  to. 
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Table  XXIII.  Showing  the  number  of  Deaths  and  Recoveries  out 
of  a  certain  number  of  Fever  cases,  together  with  the  ratio  of 
deaths  and  recoveries  out  of  1000  cases  on  each  week  of  the 
disease, — the  1000  being  constantly  kept  up. 

Week  of  Weekly  number  of  Out  of  1000  cases  in  each 

!?««--      Cases  under    ri««fii.     Ti.w^«f«.^«.        week  of  the  fever  there 
^^^^'-      treatment     ^^^^»'    ^^^^^^  Died.     Recovered. 


First,       - 

19i 

2 

S 

10 

10 

Second,    - 

306 

25 

18 

82 

58 

Third,     - 

875 

11 

39 

40 

149 

Fourth,    - 

22S 

S 

00 

35 

266 

Fifth,      - 

157 

5 

es 

31 

4U 

Above  5th 

77 

3 

74 

39 

963 

From  this  table  it  may  be  observed,  that  during  the  first  week 
of  fever  there  are  few  deaths  or  recoveries.  M.  Chomel  states, 
that  of  42  fatal  cases  of  fever,  only  1  death  took  place  on  the  first 
week  of  the  disease.  The  second  week,  or  from  the  seventh  to 
the  fourteenth  day,  is  the  most  dangerous  period  of  the  whole 
disease,  for  out  of  1000  cases  this  week  82  died.  During  the 
third  week  of  fever,  the  ratio  of  deaths  were  only  half  as  nume- 
rous as  during  the  second  week,  while  the  ratio  of  recoveries  were 
twice  as  numerous.  This  conclusion  does  not  correspond  with 
that  of  Chomel,  who  states,  that  out  of  42  deaths  from  fever,  32 
died  in  the  third  week  of  the  disease,  whereas  it  appears  by  the 
above  table,  that  of  54  deaths  11  of  them  only  took  place  on  the 
third  week  of  the  disease.  After  the  second  week  in  fever  the 
ratio  of  deaths  decrease,  and  the  recoveries  rapidly  increase. 

Dr  Cullen  observes,  that  "  in  fever  we  should  endeavour  to 
obviate  the  tendency  to  death.'^  This  useful  hint,  the  importance 
of  which  is  well  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  recollection,  for  if  we  can  support  a  fever  patient  through 
the  second  week  of  the  disease,  and  carry  him  on  safe  until  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  day  of  the  fever,  the  prognosis  is  fa- 
vourable. 

Fevers  which  have  a  tendency  to  the  remittent  character  are 
most  available  for  the  doctrine  of  crisis.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  fevers  of  this  country  terminate  on  particular  days.  It  has 
been  urged  in  opposition  to  the  question,  that  fatal  cases  occur 
during  the  whole  course  of  fever,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 
But  it  is  only  said  by  those  who  support  the  doctrine  of  critical 
days,  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  deaths,  a  great  proportion  of 
them  occur  on  the  fourth,  seventh,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  twentieth  days,  which  are  said  to  be  critical.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  data  adduced,  that  the  second  week 
in  fever  is  a  critical  one,  hence  cases  of  fever  during  the  course  of 
the  second  week  should  be  carefully  watched.     When  we  see  the 
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importance  of  knowing  accuiately  the  number  of  days  which  have 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  fever,  we  should,  in  recording 
the  history  of  cases,  always  state  in  the  daily  reports  the  day  of  the 
fever,  rather  than  the  days  of  the  month,  as  is  frequently  done ;  for 
it  is  more  important  for  the  judicious  treatment  of  fever,  to  say 
that  particular  symptoms  occurred  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth 
day  of  the  fever,  than  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  day  of  the 
montL 

Concluding  Results. 
1.  That  the  annual  ratio  of  deaths  from  fever  in  London,  have 
decreased  since  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.  2.  That 
the  susceptibility  to  be  attacked  by  fever  is  greatest  among  indi- 
viduals under  10  years  of  age,  and  from  20  to  80.  3.  That  the 
period  of  life  during  which  the  highest  ratio  of  mortality  occurs 
from  fever  is  from  40  to  50.  4.  That  there  is  no  very  apparent  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  one  sex  being  more  susceptible  to  fever  than  the 
other.  6.  That  the  annual  ratio  of  deaths  by  fever  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  among  the  male  as  the  female  population.  6.  That  there 
is  about  1  death  for  every  15  persons  attacked  by  fever.  7. 
That  the  intensity  of  fever  increases  with  the  age  of  the  patient 
about  34  per  cent,  every  decennial  advance  in  life.  8.  That  at- 
tacks of  fever  are  one-third  more  intense  among  males  than  females. 

9.  That  fever  is  most  prevalent  from  July  to  December  inclusive. 

10.  That  the  intensity  of  fever  is  much  greater  during  January, 
February,  March,  April,  and  May,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
year.  11.  That  during  those  months  fever  is  most  prevalent,  the 
temperature  and  quantity  of  rain  is  considerably  greater  than 
during  those  months  fever  is  not  so  prevalent.  12.  That  during 
those  months  fever  is  most  intense,  the  temperature  and  quantity 
of  rain  is  comparatively  low.  13.  That  medical  treatment  has 
a  powerful  effect  in  lessening  the  danger  or  number  of  deaths  from 
fever.  14.  That  early  medical  treatment  shortens  the  duration 
of  fever.  15.  That  the  mean  duration  of  fever  among  individuals 
under  40  is  shorter  than  among  those  above  that  period  of  life. 
16.  That  the  general  prognosis  of  fever  is  fevourable,  there  being 
14  chances  to  1  that  the  patient  will  recover.  17.  That  the  prog- 
nosis of  fever  becomes  less  favourable  as  the  patient  is  advanced 
in  life,  the  intensity  of  the  disease  being  nearly  twice  as  great  at 
41  years  of  age  as  at  21.  J  8.  That  the  prognosis  of  fever  is  one- 
third  more  favourable  among  females  than  males.  19*  That  the 
prognosis  of  fever  is  more  favourable  from  June  to  December  than 
from  January  to  June.  20.  That  the  prognosis  of  fever  is  one- 
half  more  favourable  among  patients  who  come  under  medical 
treatment  before  the  7th  day  of  the  disease,  than  those  who  are 
admitted  at  a  later  period.  21.  That  the  prognosis  of  fever  is 
unfavourable  when  there  are  cerebral  or  thoracic  complications.. 
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S2.  That  the  second  week  of  fever  is  the  most  dangerous.     Out 
of  1000  cases  passing  through  this  week  8S  died. 

The  statistical  details  which  I  have  given  in  this  paper  are  ab- 
Isoutely  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  In  all  statis- 
tical investigations  the  conclusions  which  may  be  arrived  at  are  of 
little  or  no  value  unless  the  materials  from  which  they  are  deduced, 
be  given.  Captain  John  Graunt,  one  of  the  earliest  statistical  wri- 
ters in  this  country,  and  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  '^  Natuial 
and  Political  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  London,*^ 
published  in  1662,  strongly  inculcates  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
materials  from  which  conclusions  are  drawn.  In  this  work  he 
quaintly  compares  himself  to  a  school-boy  bringing  his  lesson  to 
his  master,  the  public,  so  as  to  examine  and  ascertain  whether  hisr 
conclusions  are  correct,  and  if  incorrect  to  draw  their  own  results. 
To  use  his  own  words,  ^^  I  have,"^  says  he,  "  taken  the  pains,  and 
been  at  thecharge  of  setting  out  those  tables^  whereby  aU  men  may 
both  correct  my  poaitumsy  and  raise  others  of  their  own ;  for  herein 
I  have,  like  a  silly  school-boy  coming  to  say  my  lesson  to  the 
world  (that  peevish  and  tetchie  master)  brought  a  bimdle  of  rods 
wherewith  to  be  whip'd  for  every  mistake  I  have  committed.^ — 
P.  6.  Pref.  3d  ed.  Lond.  1666. 


Art.  IX. — Some  Account  of  the  TyphfM  Eaanthematicus^ 
as  observed  in  St  Bartholomew*8  Hospital,  London^  in 
1837-38.  By  Chaeles  West,  M.  D.  Graduate  in  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

On  returning  in  the  autumn  of  the  past  year  from  a  long  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent,  I  found  fever  abundant  throughout  the  me- 
tropolis, and  especially  prevalent  in  some  of  the  hospitals.  The 
kindness  of  Dr  Latham  has  afforded  me  great  opportunities  for 
observing  its  character,  and  watching  its  progress  in  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ;  and  having  preserved  notes  of  sixty  cases  which 
there  came  under  my  observation,  I  now  present  their  results, 
thinking  that  they  may  perhaps  be  found  not  wholly  devoid  of 
interest. 

In  order  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  this  affec- 
tion, it  will  be  well  to  begin  by  giving  the  history  of  a  few 
cases,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  a  more  minute  examination 
of  the  lesions  discovered,  symptoms  observed,  treatment  resorted 
to,  and  results  afforded  by  all  the  cases. 

Cases. 
I.  Affection  of  the  Digestive  System  predominant. 
1.  Shivering;  pain  in  head>  throat,  and  epigastrium,  with  vo- 
miting and  constipation ;  spotted  rash ;  delirium,  first  at  night,  then 
in  the  day-time ;  subsultus ;  death  on  the  twelfth  day.     Effusion 
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into  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid  ;  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes ;  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
much  congested ;  mucous  membrane  of  small  intestines  softened ; 
last  two  feet  of  ileum  intensely  congested ;  glands  of  Peyer  en- 
larged ;  softening  and  congestion  of  mucous  membrane  of  colon,  and 
some  abrasion  of  its  surface. 

Charles  Pearce,  aged  27>  was  admitted  on  the  24th  of  February 
1838.     He  was  a  labourer,  and  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  and 
had  sufiered  from  what  he  called  a  cold  for  three  weeks ;  he,  how- 
ever, followed  his  ordinary  occupations  up  to  the  18th,  when  he 
had  a  rigor,  and  lost  his  appetite  and  strength.    On  the  following 
day  he  became  very  hot,  had  great  pain  in  his  head  and  throat,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  affected  with  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  vo- 
miting.   He  had  taken  no  medicine  but  a  few  aperient  pills  before 
his  admission,  when  his  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  were  suffused, 
the  skin  was  dry  and  warm,  and  the  arms  and  abdomen  were  co- 
vered with  a  red  spotted  rash  resembling  the  eruption  of  measles ; 
intellect  clear ;  voice  hoarse  and  whispering ;  cough  troublesome ; 
expectoration  streaked  with  blood  j  fauces  highly  vascular,  and  su- 
perticial  ulceration  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx ;  tongue 
moist,  slightly  furred  and  fissured  in  the  centre ;  bowels  open ; 
pulse  114,  and  not  deficient  in  power;  and  loud  rhonchus,  audible 
in  most  parts  of  the  chest.     The  patient  complained  of  thirst,  of 
severe  pain  in  the  head  increased  by  coughing,  of  pain  in  the  throaty 
and  difficult  d^lutition,  of  dull  pain  beneath  the  sternum,  and  of 
pain  apon  pressure  of  the  epigastrium.    The  hair  was  removed 
from  the  soEJp;  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  by  cupping 
from  between  the  shoulders;  two  grains  of  calomel>  and  ten  of 
jalap  were  given  ;  and  milk  diet  was  prescribed. 

Feb.  25.  Bowels  open ;  in  other  respects  as  yesterday.  Cold 
was  applied  to  the  head,  and  two  grains  and  a  half  of  mercury  and 
chalk  were  ordered  three  times  daily. 

Feb.  26.  Sleepless  and  delirious  at  night ;  skin  warm  and  dry ; 
rash  still  abundant ;  voice  still  hoarse,  but  coughs  very  little,  and 
much  less  rhonchus  is  heard  in  the  chest ;  has  not  vomited  since 
his  admission ;  bowels  not  open ;  tongue  dry,  and  fissured,  with 
very  little  moisture  at  the  edges ;  pulse  136,  full,  but  easily  com- 
pressed. The  pain  in  the  chest  is  very  slight,  that  in  the  epigas- 
trium has  disappeared.  The  medicines  were  continued ;  and  soup 
was  allowed  for  food. 

Feb.  27.  Was  very  furious  in  the  night,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  confine  him  in  bed;  scalp  hot;  face  flushed;  eyes  suffused; 
skin  perspiring :  abdomen  full ;  bowels  not  open ;  tongue  dry  in 
the  centre,  moist  at  the  edges ;  he  still  talks  incoherently,  and  at- 
tempts to  get  out  of  bed ;  when  questioned,  answers  shortly,  and 
denies  having  any  pain.  Pulse  136,  easily  compressed  ;  lungs  ap-^ 
pear  to  be  healthy  as  far  as  auscultation  can  be  performed. 
At  11  A.  M.  the  cold  applications  were  continued  to  the  head» 
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and  four  grains  of  calomel  and  ten  of  jalap  were  ordered.  Six 
ounces  of  blood  were  ordered  to  be  taken  by  cupping  from  the 
temples,  and  ten  minims  of  laudanum  were  given  immediately  after^ 
and  ordered  to  be  repeated. 

Feb.  28.  He  had  one  dose  of  laudanum  last  n'ght,  and  when  it 
was  attempted  to  be  repeated  at  8  p.  m.  he  refused  to  swallow  it. 
Was  sleepless  and  delirious  in  the  night,  and  still  continues  so ; 
he  understands,  however,  when  spoken  to,  and  being  desired  to  put 
out  his  tongue,  says  that  he  is  unable  to  do  so  ;  skin  moist ;  some 
subsultus ;  urine  passed  involuntarily ;  lips  and  teeth  covered  with 
sordes ;  pulse  148,  very  feeble. 

10  A.  M.  Six  ounces  of  wine  were  ordered ;  and  at  2  p.  h-  had 
five  minims  of  laudanum,  which  were  to  be  repeated  in  an  hoor« 
and  to  continue  the  wine. 

At  8  p.  M.  he  had  had  no  sleep,  and  was  very  restless ;  abdomen 
full  and  tympanitic ;  tracheal  rattle,  subsultus,  frequent  and  feeble 
pulse. 

A  blister  was  applied  to  the  chest,  but  he  died  at  1  a.  m.,  March  1. 

Examination  of  the  body  eleven  hours  after  death,  for  the  account 
of  which  1  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr  Newton,  having  myself 
been  unavoidably  absent. 

External  Appearances. — Posterior  parts  of  the  trunk  of  a  dark 
colour,  from  the  subsidence  of  blood. 

Brain. — More  fluid  than  natural  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and 
between  that  membrane  and  the  pia  mater.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  presented  more  bloody  points  than  natural,  but  was  otherwise 
healthy. 

Chest. — About  one  ounce  of  limpid  serum  was  found  in  the  pe- 
ricardium. The  mitral  valves  were  a  little  thickened  ;  the  heart  was 
in  other  respects  healthy.  The  lungs  were  much  congested  poste- 
riorly. 

Abdomen. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  intensely 
congested  in  a  few  large  patches  towards  the  great  extremity  of  the 
organ.  The  lower  two  feet  of  the  ileum  were  externally  of  a  dark 
colour  ;  when  cut  into,  the  mucous  lining  was  so  congested  as  to 
present  an  almost  uniform  black  colour;  there  were  also  a  few 
patches  of  enlarged  Peyerian  glands.  The  caecum,  and  about  one 
foot  of  the  commencement  of  the  colon,  were  greatly  congested. 
The  congestion,  however,  was  not  uniform  as  in  the  ileum ^  but  in- 
termixed with  pale  patches.  The  surface  of  many  of  the  congested 
portions  appeared  to  be  abraded  ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  very 
soft,  and  all  the  intestines  were  distended  by  flatus. 

The  spleen  was  very  soft ;  other  abdominal  organs  healthy. 

2.  Pain  in  chest ;  shivering ;  loss  of  appetite ;  thirst ;  pain  in 
head ;  rash  ;  diarrhoea  for  ten  days  ;  pain  in  abdomen  ;  slight  sub- 
sultus ;  delirium  at  night ;  some  cough  and  tenacious  expectoration ; 
gradual  diminution  of  the  symptoms,  and  ultimate  recovery. 

Jane  Stock,  aged  25,  admitted  the  6th  January  1838,  a  healthy 
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married  woman,  who  was  suckling  an  infant,  and  had  felt  well  up 
to  the  1st  of  Janaary,  when  she  felt  some  pain  in  her  chest,  and  on 
the  following  day  experienced  shiverin*^,  followed  by  heat.  She 
had  been  an  out-patient  of  the  hospital  for  two  days. 

When  admitted,  her  appearance  did  not  indicate  that  she  was 
labouring  under  any  serious  affection.  Her  skin  was  dry  ;  pulse 
108,  sharp ;  bowels  open  ;  tongue  rather  furred,  and  deficient  in 
moisture.  She  had  slight  cough  ;  complained  of  giddiness,  weak- 
ness, pain  in  the  limbs,  back,  and  chf  st,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Auscultation  discovered  the  respiration  to  be  healthy. 

She  was  ordered  soup  for  food ;  one  grain  and  a  half  of  mercury 
and  chalk  every  six  hours. 

Jan.  7*  ^he  was  quiet  during  the  night,  though  she  slept  but 
little.  To-day  a  spotted,  rose-coloured,  measle.like  rash  appeared 
on  the  body  and  extremities ;  bowels  open  several  times ;  tongue 
moist,  slightly  furred  ;  pulse  112  ;  she  feels  rather  better. 

Jan.  8.  Slept  better,  but  complains  this  morning  of  pain  in  her 
head.  Were  one  to  judge  by  her  appearance,  one  would  not  sup' 
pose  that  there  was  much  the  matter  with  her ;  bowels  open  seven 
times  to-day  ;  abdomen  soft,  and  not  painfiil  on  pressure ;  tongue 
moist,  red  at  the  edges  ;  pulse  128. — Discontinue  Hydr.  c  Crela  ; 
six  ounces  of  wine. 

Jan.  9  Had  very  little  sleep  in  the  night,  but  dosed  for  a  short 
time  towards  morning ;  hands  tremulous,  with  slight  subsultus ; 
bowels  still  relaxed ;  evacyations  liquid  and  dark-coloured ;  tongue 
moist  and  clean ;  pulse  128,  with  some  sharpness,  but  easily  com- 
pressible. 

Arrow-root  and  broth  to  be  given  frequently. — Twelve  ounces  of 
wine  ;  Hydr,  c  Crela  gr.  iiss.  ier  die. 

Jan.  10.  Slept  about  two  hours  in  the  night ;  but  at  other  times 
her  mind  wandered  ;  rash  is  more  distinct ;  bowels  open  five  times ; 
evacuations  watery  and  dark  ;  tongue  moist  and  clean ;  pulse  138^ 
soft  and  compressible. 

It  were  useless  to  give  an  account  of  her  condition  each  day^ 
since  for  a  week  it  continued  much  th^  same.  The  countenance  was 
composed,  and  not  indicating  suffering.  The  bowels  continued  to 
be  purged  seven  or  eight  times  every  day  ;  the  abdomen  was  slight- 
ly tender  upon  pressure  ,*  the  tongue  continued  moist  and  clean 
throughout ;  and  the  pulse  beat  from  120  to  130  times  in  a  minute, 
and  was  very  feeble. 

A  rather  troublesome  cough  came  on,  attended  by  a  tenacious  ex- 
pectoration ;  but  auscultation  detected  nothing  wrong  in  the  chestj 
with  the  exception  of  slight  rhonchus. 

Pills  of  Dover's  powder,  and  mercury  with  chalk,  were  given  her 
every  six  hours,  and  the  aromatic  confection  was  employed.  She 
took  twelve  ounces  of  wine,  and  four  ounces  of  brandy,  besides  large 
quantities  of  broth  and  sago,  or  arrow-root,  every  twenty-four  hours : 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  amendment  until  January  17th,  on  which 
day  her  bowels  were  open  only  thrice,  and  after  that  day  the  diar- 
rhcea  did  not  return.     On  January  20th  the  brandy  was  discon- 
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tinned.  On  the  following  day  her  pnlse  beat  only  92  times  in 
the  minute,  and  indicated  much  greater  power,  while  her  bowels 
were  purged  only  once  in  the  day.  On  the  SOth  of  January  she 
was  allowed  meat  diet,  and  the  wine  was  diminished  to  eight  ounces ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  February  she  was  discharged  well. 

II. — Appection  op  the  Nervous  System  predominant. 

3.  Shivering ;  great  prostration  of  strength  ;  constipation ;  pain 
in  the  epigastrium ;  rosy  spotted  rash,  intermixed  with  petechiae ; 
sleepless  delirious  nights ;  constant  moaning ;  delirium  in  the  day- 
time; involuntary  evacuations;  subsultus;  death  in  the  fourth 
week.  Vascularity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  great  serous 
effusion  in  the  ventricles ;  adhesion  of  the  pleura ;  intense  congestion 
ef  the  lungs ;  slight  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  and  exceedingly  soft  spleen. 

Thomas  Holten,  aged  52,  was  admitted  the  1st  of  March  1838. 
A  carpenter,  of  intemperate  habits  formerly,  when  he  was  better 
off  in  the  world,  but  has  of  late  been  destitute  of  many  of  the  ne-* 
cessaries  of  life.  Has  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  a  Iwd  cold,  but 
had  the  first  attack  of  shivering  a  fortnight  since ;  other  febrile 
sjrmptome  and  great  weakness  followed,  and  he  had  kept  his  bed 
for  some  days  before  his 

Admission,  when  his  countenance  was  distressed ;  skin  covered 
with  a  spotted  rash  like  that  of  measles,  but  intermixed  with  pe- 
techiae  on  the  l^s ;  tongue  deficient  in  moisture,  clean  at  the  tip 
and  edges,  dry  and  furred  in  the  centre ;  bowels  very  constipated ; 
pulse  105,  and  feeble.  His  nights  are  sleepless,  and  his  mind  then 
wanders,  but  his  intellects  are  clear  in  the  day-time,  and  he  com. 
plains  of  a  dull  pain  at  the  epigastrium. — Two  grains  of  calomel 
were  ordered  every  third  hour  till  six  grains  were  taken.  DubU  Jusc. 

March  2.  He  was  quiet  in  the  night,  but  did  not  sleep.  His  ap- 
pearance, however,  to-day  is  improved ;  the  petechise  are  less  bright, 
and  the  pulse  has  increased  in  power,  and  is  120 ;  the  tongue,  too, 
has  become  moister  at  the  edges,  but  the  bowels  have  not  been 
opened. — Half  an  ounce  of  castor-oil ;  calomel,  gr.  ij.  Ziiis  horis  ad 
Siicm  vicem. 

March  3.  He  was  very  restless,  and  light  headach  in  the  night. 
The  petechies,  however,  continue  fading,  but  he  lies  on  his  side, 
constantly  moaning.  The  bowels  have  been  open  once  ;  evacuations 
liquid,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  tongue  clammy,  furred,  with  very 
slight  moisture  at  the  edges ;  pulse  130 ;  complains  of  pain,  though 
by  no  means  severe,  in  the  epigastrium.— Six  ounces  of  wine;  Ht/dr. 
c,  Creta  gr.  iiss.  ter  in  die. 

March  4.  Passed  another  sleepless  night ;  skin  hot ;  conjunctiva 
suffused ;  pulse  120,  with  increased  power  ;  bowels  open :  tongue  as 
yesterday. 

The  wine  was  suspended  till  the  following  morning,  and  was  then 
resumed.     He  was  very  delirious  during  the  night,  attempting  to 
get  out  of  bed ;  and  on 
March  5.  His  skin  generally  was  cool,  though  his  head  was  rather 
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hot;  eyes  blood-shot;  mind  wandering;  pulse  120,  moch  more  feeble 
than  yesterday  ;  tongue  moister»  and  less  furred ;  bowels  not  open. 
He  complains  of  pain  everywhere^  but  especially  in  the  chest ; 
auscultation^  however^  detects  no  morbid  sound. 

Cold  was  applied  to  the  diaven  scalp ;  the  wine  was  increased  te 
twelve  ounces :  and  ten  minims  of  laudanum  were  given  immediate- 
ly,  and  ordered  to  be  repeated  after  four  hours,  if  requisite. 

March  6.  After  taking  the  first  dose  of  laudanum  he  fell  asleep^ 
and  continued  sleeping  until  3  a.  m.,  when  he  became  restless^  de* 
liriousy  and  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed.  He  is  now  (10  a.  m.) 
lying  on  his  back  in  a  state  of  muttering  delirium,  having  had  two 
involuntary  evacuations,  his  urine  also  passing  from  him  nnooo- 
sdoosly ;  his  pulse  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregular ;  tongue  still  nuiist 
at  the  edges. 

A  pint  and  a  half  of  urine  was  drawn  off  by  the  catheter.  He  was 
ordered  four  ounces  of  brandy,  and  to  have  wine,  strong  broth,  or 
brandy,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

March  7*  The  night  was  again  passed  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and 
he  walked  about  the  ward  in  the  night.  His  mind  is  still  wander* 
ing,  but  his  aspect  is  improved,  and  his  pulse,  though  feeble,  is  re- 
duced in  frequency  to  about  90 ;  he  has  passed  one  evacuation  in 
bed,  and  his  tongue  is  dry  and  loaded. 

March  8.  Yesterday  evening  he  had  five  minims  of  the  tincture 
of  opium,  but  it  produced  no  effect,  for  he  was  delirious  throughout 
the  night.  Lies  now  on  his  back  in  a  state  of  muttering  delirium ;  the 
skin  has  assumed  a  dusky  hue ;  there  is  considerable  tremor  of  the 
hands,  and  subsultus.  He  has  passed  both  faeces  and  urine  in  bed, 
but  he  is  able  to  help  himself  to  drink,  and  his  pulse  is  as  yesterday ; 
there  is  too  some  moisture  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue. 

In  the  afternoon  his  powers  had  sunk  still  more,  and  he  died  at 
2  A.  M.,  on  the  9th  of  March. 

Examination  of  the  body  eleven  hours  after  death. 

The  Brain,  The  dura  mater  very  vascular  ;  some  serous  effusion 
beneath  it,  and  also  a  few  coagula  of  blood ;  arachnoid  much  congest- 
ed ;  effusion  between  it  and  pia  mater,  as  also  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  The  substance  of  the  brain  much  as  usual,  but  the  veiltricles 
were  exceedingly  distended  with  limpid  serum,  and  when  emptied 
did  not  collapse ;  the  velum  luddum  was  torn,  and  the  Jbramen  of 
Monro  would  have  admitted  a  goose  quill. 

Chest, — ^The  left  lung  was  everywhere  adherent  to  the  parietes  of 
the  chest ;  the  right  somewhat  less  so ;  the  adhesions  were  old  and 
firm.  Both  lungs  were  much  congested,  and  their  substance  per- 
fectlv  gorged  with  bloody  serous  fluid. 

Abdomen. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  hard  and  rather 
vascular ;  intestines  healthy ;  spleen  remarkably  soft,  and  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  posterior  abdominal  parietes. 

4.  Loss  of  appetite,  shivering,  pain  in  the  head,  leipothymia, 
sleeplessness,  constipation,  pain  in  epigastrium,  diarrhoea,  subsultus, 
general  convulsions^  delirium,  coma,  death  on  the  tenth  day. 
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Eb'zabeth  Qee,  aged  49,  admitted  the  Slst  of  January  1838.  Had 
been  doing  the  duties  of  a  nurse  in  the  hospital ;  on  December 
29, 18d7>  was  seized  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever.  Had 
an  emetic,  and  afterwards  saline  medicine.  Remained  as  a  patient  un- 
til January  17th,  when  she  left  the  hospital  well,  though  rather  weak. 
Two  days  after  leaving  the  hospital  she  lost  her  appetite,  and  began 
to  feel  ill,  but  had  no  shivering  until  January  26th,  when  she  had  a 
severe  rigor,  followed  by  pain  in  the  head  and  febrile  symptoms,  and 
she  had  also  several  fainting  fits.  Her  bowels  had  been  very  cos- 
tive, but  she  had  got  them  to  act  by  means  of  purgative  medicines, 
and  also  applied  a  leech  to  her  forehead  the  day  before  her 

Admission. — Her  countenance  was  then  pale  and  anxious;  the 
skin  hot  and  dry,  but  without  any  rash  ;  tongue  deficient  in  mois- 
ture ;  coated  with  white  fur ;  bowels  open  thrice ;  pulse  96  hard, 
but  not  strong ;  she  is  sleepless  at  night ;  suffers  much  from  thirst ; 
complains  of  pain  in  her  head,  especially  in  the  right  temple ;  of 
pain  in  all  her  limbs,  and  in  the  abdomen  ;  the  pain  there  being 
greatly  increased  on  pressure. — Hydrargyri  c.  Crela  gr.  iss.  Aid 
qudque  hord.     Soup  for  diet. 

Feb.  1 .  Passed  a  restless  night,  though  she  thinks  it  was  less  so 
than  the  night  before ;  tongue  white  and  clammy  ;  bowels  purged  six 
times  in  the  night ;  evacuations  reported  watery,  and  of  a  green  co- 
lour ;  pulse  120 ;  she  complains  of  great  pain  in  the  head,  and  of 
pain  in,  and  tenderness  of,  the  abdomen. 

She  was  ordered  to  have  six  leeches  applied  to  the  temples;  twelve 
ounces  of  wine ;  and  to  take  every  fourth  hour  five  grains  of  the 
quicksilver  and  chalk  powder. 

Feb.  2.  Night  sleepless ;  bowels  purged  much  in  the  night ;  eva- 
cuations reported  green  and  watery  ;  tongue  clammy ;  there  is  so 
much  subsultus  as  to  prevent  counting  the  pulse. 

She  had  six  ounces  of  brandy  ordered  instead  of  the  wine,  was  to 
have  broth  or  brandy  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  six  drops  of  lauda- 
num were  given  her  in  the  morning  at  9  a.  m.,  and  the  subsultus 
having  been  somewhat  relieved  by  it,  six  drops  more  were  given  at 
7  P.  M.,  which  quieted  her,  and  she  obtained  a  little  sleep. 

Feb.  3.  Countenance  exceedingly  anxious ;  pulse  very  feeble,  but 
scarcely  to  be  counted  from  the  severity  of  the  subsultus ;  the  in- 
tellects are  clear,  and  have  been  throughout ;  occasional  and  very 
violent  convulsions  of  the  whole  frame  occur,  during  which  she  seems 
to  suffer  much ;  bowels  not  open  ;  tongue  clammy  and  brown. 

She  was  ordered  six  minims  of  the  tincture  of  opium  at  1 1  a.  m., 
which,  appearing  to  relieve  the  convulsions  and  subsultus,  were  re- 
peated at  3  p.  M.,  and  ten  minims  more  were  given  at  9  p.  m .,  after 
which  she  became  quiet,  and  continued  so  through  the  night.  The 
nurse,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  upon  her  at  night,  appears  to  have 
neglected  her,  and  in  the  morning  sfie  was  evidently  dying.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  to  rally  her  by  sinapisms,  &c.  but  she 
died  at  5  p.  m.,  on  the  4th  of  February. 

Examination  of  the  body  could  not  be  obtained. 

5.  Shivering,  rosy-spotted  rash,  intermixed  with  petechiae,  great 
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pain  in  head,  despondency,  restlessness,  delirium  at  night,  coma, 
return  of  consciousness,  ultimate  recovery. 

William  Andrews,  age;d  27,  admitted  the  17th  February  1838. 
He  had  been  subjected  to  great  fatigue  and  anxiety  in  attending 
upon  his  brother,  who  had  died  of  fever  about  ten  days  before.  For 
some  days  he  had  felt  himself  ailing,  but  the  first  attack  of  rigor  oc- 
curred on  February  12,  and  he  had  since  become  worse  every  day, 
and  had  suffered  much  from  pain  in  the  head. 

When  admitted  his  countenance  was  anxious,  and  eyes  were 
heavy  ;  the  skin  was  covered  by  a  very  abundant  rash  resembling  the 
eruption  of  measles,  which  on  the  hands  and  arms  was  intermixed 
with  petechiae  ;  bowels  open  the  previous  day ;  tongue  clammy  and 
coated  with  white  fur ;  pulse  92,  full.  He  complains  much  of  pain 
in  the  head,  and  is  very  desponding,  saying  that  he  shall  not  recov/er. 

Milk  diet ;  six  leeches  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
and  two  grains  and  a-half  of  the  quicksilver  and  chalk  powder 
three  times  daily. 

Feb.  18.  He  slept  quietly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  his 
headach  having  been  much  relieved  by  the  leeches ;  bowels  not 
open  ;  tongue  drier  ;  pulse  102,  full,  but  compressible;  on  auscult- 
ing  him  respiration  is  found  healthy. 

Soup  for  food  ;  cold  applications  to  the  head;  and  half  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil  was  ordered  immediately. 

Feb.  19.  His  bowels  were  opened  twice  by  the  castor  oil ;  evacua- 
tions reported  solid  and  dark-coloured ;  epistaxis  to  about  three 
ounces  occurred  in  the  evening,  and  he  slept  well  during  the  former 
part  of  last  night.  The  rash  and  petechiae  are  fading ;  pulse  102,  of 
the  same  character  as  yesterday ;  tongue  dry,  brown  at  the  tip,  white, 
and  slightly  moist  at  the  edges ;  he  has  slight  cough,  but  the  respi- 
ration is  natural. 

Two  grains  of  calomel  were  ordered  at  bed-time,  and  some  castor 
oil  in  the  morning. 

Feb.  20.  Yesterday  evening  a  little  wine  was  given  him,  but  pro- 
ducing much  heat  of  skin  and  flushing  of  the  face,  w<is  not  repeat- 
ed ;  he  passed  the  night  without  sleep.  To-day  his  bowels  have  been 
twice  open ;  evacuations  copious,  liquid,  and  of  a  greenish  colour ; 
tongue  dry,  red  at  the  centre,  moist,  and  white  at  the  edges ;  pulse 
105.     He  says  that  he  is  better  since  his  bowels  were  opened. 

His  condition  remained  much  the  same  for  the  two  following  days. 
In  the  night  of  February  22d  he  was  light  headed,  and  had  scarcely 
any  sleep,  but  the  next  morning  h^  took  some  milk,  and  had  some 
castor  oil ;  nor  was  any  thing  unnatural  observed  in  his  manner.  At 
1  o'clock  p.  M.  1  saw  him ;  he  was  then  lying  on  his  back  speech- 
less ;  his  mouth  firmly  closed ;  eyes  shut ;  forehead  bedewed  with 
cold  perspiration,  and  extremities  becoming  cold ;  the  pulse  was  90 
and  compressible.  SinapisAs  were  applied  to  the  feet,  and  a  blis- 
ter was  put  on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  soon  afterwards  he  passed  a 
rery  copious  evacuation  in  bed,  and  consciousnesss  somewhat  return- 
ed. Four  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples,  and  when  seen  at 
8  p.  M.  he  had  much  recovered  from  the  coma,  and  complained  o£ 
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psm  in  the  head,  though  he  said  that  it  was  rather  better  since  the 
application  of  the  leeches ;  his  pulse  had  risen  much  in  power,  but 
the  head  was  not  hot. 

He  was  ordered  immediately  five  grains  of  calomel,  which  pro- 
duced eight  or  nine  evacuations  in  the  night,  during  which  his  mind 
did  not  at  all  wander ;  and  on  February  24th  his  aspect  had  greatly 
improved ;  he  replied  readily  to  questions;  his  pulse  was  70,  and  with 
considerable  power ;  tongue  moist  and  furred ;  and  though  there  was 
still  some  pain  in  the  head,  it  had  greatly  diminished. 

From  this  time  he  daily  improved,  and  had  no  other  medicine 
than  an  occasional  dose  of  castor  oiL 

He  was  discharged  well  March  21st  1838. 

(L  Shivering ;  severe  pain  in  the  head  ;  rosy  spotted-rash ;  con- 
stipation ;  tympanitic  abdomen  ;  great  debility  and  very  rapid  pulse ; 
fiuriousdelirium  for  forty-eight  hours;  afterwsurds  progressive, though 
slow  convalescence. 

Isaac  Ritches,  aged  32,  admitted  the  15th  of  March  1838,  a 
maker  of  velvet,  of  temperate  habits,  and  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  up  to  the  8th  of  March,  on  which  day  he  was  seized  with 
shivering,  pain  in  the  head,  and  the^  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever, 
which  soon  became  severe ;  and  on  the  night  before  he  came  to  the 
hospital,  having  suffered  very  much  from  pain  in  the  head,  he  ap. 
plied  a  blister  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  felt  somewhat  relieved 
at  the  time  of  his 

Admission,  when  his  countenance  was  anxious ;  skin  covered 
with  a  rash  like  that  of  measles  (which  he  says  appeared  March 
11th;)  abdcmien  full  and  tympanitic;  bowels  not  open  for  three 
days ;  tongue  moist  at  the  edges,  rather  dry  in  the  middle ;  pulse 
IW,  but  not  very  feeble ;  intellects  clear,  and  the  patient's  com- 
plaints relate  principally  to  the  head.  Auscultation  indicated 
nothing  morbid  in  the  lungs. 

Soup  for  food ;  two  grains  of  calomel ;  castor  oil  in  the  morning. 

Mansh  16th.  Last  night  he  refused  to  take  the  pill,  but  slept 
well  in  the  night,  and  the  bowels  were  open  this  morning  without 
medicine ;  evacuations  faecal,  rather  light-coloured ;  the  rash  is  still 
bright ;  die  eyes  are  much  suffused ;  but  the  tongue  is  moist  and 
almost  perfectly  clean ;  pulse  146,  but  not  very  feeble,  and  the  pa- 
tient feels  himself  better.     He  was  allowed  six  ounces  of  wine. 

March  17*  Had  a  tolerably  good  night ;  bowels  open  once ;  eva- 
cuations reported  liquid  and  dar)c-coloured ;  tongue  moist  and  slight- 
ly furred  ;  pulse  130,  undulating,  very  compressible ;  complains  of 
no  pain,  but  of  great  weakness.  The  wine  was  increased  to  ten 
ounces. 

March  18.  Yesterday  evening  at  9  o'clock  he  became  delirious, 
and  BO  violent  that  it  was  necessary  to  confine  him  in  bed.  To-day, 
however,  at  10  a.  m.  he  is  perfectly  sensible;  denies  having  any 
pain  in  the  head,  and  says  that  the  cold  lotion  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  scalp  is  very  unpleasant  to  him.  There  is  no  great  heat 
of  the  skin  in  general  nor  of  the  head,  but  his  eyes  are  much  suffus- 
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ed ;  pulse  130,  not  feeble ;  bowels  not  open ;  and  tongue  perfectly 
dry. 

The  wine  bad  been  discontinued  since  yesterday  evenings  and  as 
be  appeared  rather  disposed  to  sleep,  six  minims  of  laudanum  were 
ordered ;  but  bis  calm  continued  but  for  a  short  time,  and,  being 
delirious  when  seen  at  2  p.  m.,  he  was  ordered  to  be  cupped  on  the 
temples  to  six  ounces,  which,  however,  was  followed  by  but  very 
slight  improvement. 

At  8  p.  M.  He  was  very  noisy  and  violent,  and  ten  minims  of  lau- 
danum were  ordered  immediately,  and  to  be  repeated  in  the  course 
of  three  hours  if  requisite. 

March  19.  Two  doses  of  laudanum  were  given  him  last  night, 
but  he  had  no  sleep,  and  was  very  noisy  and  violent  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  To-day  he  still  continues  so ;  sometimes 
struggles  violently  to  get  loose,  talks,  shouts,  and  sings,  and  occa* 
sionally  utters  a  cry  as  though  in  great  pain ;  sometimes  when 
spoken  to  he  answers,  and  says  that  he  has  no  pain  in  the  head ; 
but  his  head  is  hot ;  the  eyes  are  much  suffused,  pupils  contracted ; 
the  pulse  is  much  less  frequent,  and  indicates  considerable  power. 
The  bowels  are  not  open,  but  he  has  passed  a  large  quantity  of  urine 
in  bed,  and  the  tongue  is  perfectly  dry. 

Ten  leeches  were  at  once  applied  to  the  temples,  and  produced 
slight  relief.  When  seen  at  4  p.  m.  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  di- 
rected to  be  drawn  from  the  temples  by  cupping,  and  he  was  given 
€ve  grains  of  calomel. 

Immediately  after  the  cupping  he  became  quieter  and  fell  asleep. 
Three  hours  afterwards  his  bowels  not  having  acted,  a  purgative 
clyster  was  given  him,  which  produced  a  copious  evacuation.  After 
It  he  again  fell  asleep,  and  slept  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

March  20.  He  awoke  this  morning  quite  sensible;  has  been 
weeping,  and  is  still  very  low^pirited ;  his  skin  and  head  are  cool ; 
but  the  eyes  are  blood-shot;  pulse  1*28,  not  deficient  in  pow^; 
tongue  moist  and  clean  ;  his  manner  is  natural ;  he  says  that  he  has 
no  pain,  and  seems  much  inclined  to  sleep.  Four  ounces  of  blood 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  by  cupping  from  the  left  temple. 

The  following  day  he  was  still  better,  and  it  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  go  through  the  details  of  his  convalescence,  which 
was  protracted,  and  during  which  the  only  circumstances  of  note 
were,  that,  on  the  26th  of  March,  his  bowels  became  rather  relaxed, 
and  continued  so  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  on  being  allowed  four 
ounces  of  wine  daily,  and  having  a  pill  every  night  of  Dover's  pow- 
der, and  mercury  with  chalk,  he  became  better.  His  pulse  con* 
tinned  very  frequent  long  after  every  symptom,  except  of  weakness^ 
had  disappeared ;  I  found  it  120  on  the  lOth  of  April.  He  was  like- 
wise somewhat  troubled  by  excoriations  of  the  scrotum,  whioh>  how« 
•ver  soon  healed,  and  he  was  discharged  well  April  20th. 

III.  Afpbotion  of  ths  Respiratory  System  predominant. 
7*  Shivering ;  constipation ;  spotted  rash ;  hurried  respiration ; 
tremor  of  hands ;  crepitation  in  both  lungs ;  involuntary  evacua- 
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tions ;  no  healthy  respiration  in  either  lung ;  death  about  the  tenth 
day. 

Vascularity  of  brain  and  its  membranes;  serous  effusion  into 
the  pleura :  lungs  coated  with  lymph  ;  intensp  congestion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  both  lungs  ;  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  softened, 
congested,  ulcerated  ;  enlargement  of  the  glandulcB  solUarup;  and 
congestion  of  the  small  intestines. 

William  Salter,  aged  20,  admitted  the  24th  February  1838,  a 
gardener  out  of  work,  had  come  up  to  London  a  fortnight  before  his 
admission,  had  since  then  endured  great  hardships,  not  having  slept 
in  a  bed  since  he  came  to  London,  nor  had  for  the  last  week  other 
food  than  bread  and  water.  On  the  8th  of  February  he  caught 
cold  ^m  sleeping  out  of  doors ;  a  week  ago  he  became  worse,  and 
had  a  shivering  fit,  and  had  continued  to  get  worse  up  to  the  time 
of  his 

Admission,  when  his  skin  was  covered  with  a  copious  measly 
rash ;  hands  tremulous ;  respiration  hurried ;  manner  quick,  but 
intellects  clear  ;  tongue  furred,  red  at  the  tip,  and  becoming  dry ; 
bowels  not  open  for  the  last  four  days.  On  examining  the  chest  by 
auscultation  the  respiration  was  found  to  be  good. — Half  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil.     Diata  Lactis. 

Feb.  25.  He  lay  quiet  throughout  the  night,  and  had  some  sleep 
towards  morning ;  his  countenance  is  flushed ;  head  hot ;  and  re- 
spiration more  hurried  ;  tongue  perfectly  dry ;  bowels  open  twice, 
evacuations  copious,  liquid,  and  fsecal ;  pulse  120,  but  with  more 
power  than  it  had  yesterday.  Some  crepitation  is  heard  through 
both  lungs,  but  intermixed  with  very  good  respiration. 

Cold  applications  were  made  to  the  shaven  scalp  ;  and  two  grains 
and  a  half  of  mercury  and  chalk  were  directed  to  be  given  every 
fourth  hour. 

Feb.  26.  Sleepless,  delirious,  and  talking  in  the  night ;  counte- 
nance flushed  ;  lips  livid  ;  skin  dusky  ;  respiration  more  hurried  ; 
tongue  perfectly  ary ;  bowels  open  once,  evacuations  light-coloured ; 
pulse  very  frequent,  feeble,  and  difficult  to  be  counted ;  and  more 
crepitation  about  the  base  of  the  right  lung. 

C.  C,  ad  ^  vi.  infra  scap.;  Vini  ^  vt.     Diat  Jusc. 

Feb.  27-  He  had  an  ounce  of  wine  after  being  cupped,  but  it  was 
not  repeated  during  the  night,  which  he  passed  quietly  though  with- 
out sleep ;  tongue  dry  as  yesterday  ;  bowels  open  twice,  one  evacu- 
ation passed  in  bed,  the  other  not  so,  which  latter  was  watery  and 
greenish  ;  pulse  about  120,  very  feeble ;  he  takes  broth  and  wine 
with  great  avidity.  Auscultation  detects  much  rhonchus  and  crepi- 
tation in  both  lungs. 

Four  hours  later  (half  past  3  p.  m.),  he  was  breathing  with 
extreme  difficulty;  his  pulse  had  become  much  more  frequent, 
and  no  healthy  respiration  was  heard  in  either  lung.  A  blister  was 
applied  to  the  chest,  but  he  died  the  same  day  at  6  p.  m. 

Examination  of  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death. 

Exlernal  appearances, — Body  not   much   emaciated;  general 
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dusky  hue  of  the  skin^  and  some  livid  spots  on  the  body  and  ex« 
tremities. 

JSrain.— The  membranes  were  highly  vascular  and  very  tough ; 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  was  darker  than  usual,  with  a 
great  number  of  bloody  points  in  the  medullary  substance,  and  an 
unusual  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 

Chest. — Three  pints  of  bloody  fluid  were  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  there  being  a  larger  quantity  of  it  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side ;  the  left  lung  was  collapsed,  the  right  not. 
The  pleura  covering  the  lower  lobe  of  each  lung  was  coated  with 
lymph.  On  dividing  the  trachea  much  red  frothy  fluid  escaped ;  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx^  trachea^  and  larger  bronchi  was  in- 
tensely red^  and  rough  to  the  touch,  as  was  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  that  of  the  smaller  bronchi.  Both  lungs  were  dark,  and 
more  cht  less  solid  to  the  touch,  and  infiltrated  with  a  red  serous 
fluid,  while  the  edge  of  their  lower  lobes  was  ^nged  with  emphy- 
sema. The  upper  part  of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  ad- 
mitted air ;  its  lower  part  was  dark,  perfectly  solid,  and  sank  in 
water ;  the  lower  lobe,  though  very  dark  and  much  gorged  with 
fluid,  floated.  The  left  lung  was  rather  less  aflPected,  the  upper  lobe 
floating ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  lobe  sank  in  water. 
The  pericardium  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  transparent 
serum ;  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  full  of  blood  and  much 
dilated,  the  left  empty  and  in  a  healthy  state. 

Abdomen, — The  peritoneum  was  healthy,  its  cavity  contained  no 
fluid ;  the  spleen  large  but  healthy  ;  the  liver  healthy,  except  an 
ecchy  mosis  on  about  an  inch  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  right 
lobe.    The  kidneys  were  healthy. 

The  oesophagus  was  healthy ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach was  soft,  and  very  vascular ;  a  great  number  of  small  exca- 
vated ulcers,  most  of  them  without  any  immediately  surrounding 
vascularity,  were  observed  along  its  ruga,  and  congregated  especially 
towards  the  great  end  of  the  stomach. 

There  was  considerable  vascularity  of  the  small  intestines,  not 
uniform,  but  in  patches,  and  the  solitary  glands  were  much  enlarged. 
In  the  large  intestine,  and  especially  about  the  ileo-caecal  vsdve, 
there  was  much  vascularity,  and  an  appearance  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  rash  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

IV.  Instance  op  Fbvbr  with  nok-affeotion  of  the 

CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

'  8.  Shivering;  pains  in  the  limbs;  deafness;  rash,  with  pete- 
chial spots ;  copious  glairy  expectoration ;  pulse  almost  undisturbed 
throughout,  and  ultimate  and  rapid  recovery. 

Henry  Taylor,  aged  22,  admitted  the  29th  of  March  1838,  is 
a  porter,  and  a  man  of  temperate  habits,  and  having  had  good 
health  up  to  the  16th  of  March,  when  he  was  seized  with  shivering, 
fcdlowed  by  heat ;  pains  in  all  his  limbs,  and  other  febrile  symp« 
lOttM,  but  his  intellects  are  clear,  and  his  rest  at  ni^^  is  undisturbed. 
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On  his  admission  his  appearance  was  rather  femaciated ;  connte- 
nanoe  anxious  and  depressed  ;  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  upper  ex- 
tremities covered  by  a  very  abundant  spotted  rash,  the  spots  were 
more  petechial  than  is  usual,  and  but  few  of  them  disappeared  un- 
der pressure  ;  bowels  open  from  medicine,  but  have  generally  been 
constipated ;  tongue  moist,  clean  at  the  edges,  but  much  furred  at 
the  centre ;  pulse  66,  small ;  respiration  healthy ;  he  is  rather  deaf, 
but  his  intellects  are  unaffected,  and  he  complains  of  some  pain  in 
the  abdomen. 

He  was  allowed  soup  for  diet,  was  ordered  the  tepid  bath,  and 
the  saline  medicine  every  six  hours  ;  to  take  at  bed-time  two  grains 
of  calomel,  and  some  castor-oil  in  the  morning. 

March  30.  Slept  well  in  the  night ;  to-day  the  eruption  is  less 
vivid ;  bowels  open  twice,  evacuations  faecal ;  tongue  less  furred, 
red,  and  moist  at  the  edges ;  pulse  70,  compressible ;  considers  him- 
self better. 

The  two  grains  of  calomel  at  bed-time  were  repeated,  and  castor 
oil  was  ordered  to  be  given  in  the  morning. 

March  31.  Had  a  good  night ;  to-day  his  aspect  is  much  im- 
proved, and  the  rash  is  fading ;  bowels  open  copiously  ;  tongue 
cleaner  ;  pulse  60 ;  he  expectorates  copiously  a  thin  glairy  mucus, 
but  has  no  cough  nor  pain  in  the  chest,  and  auscultation  detects 
nothing  morbid.  Two  grains  and  a  half  of  mercury  with  chalk 
were  ordered  to  be  given  twice  a  day. 

April  2.  Slept  well ;  bowels  open  yesterday  ;  tongue  moist  and 
dean ;  pulse  60 ;  expectorates  copiously. 

April  5.  Tongue  moist,  nearly  clean ;  bowels  open ;  sleeps  well ; 
is  free  from  all  uneasiness,  and  appetite  has  returned. 

He  improved  uninterruptedly ;  the  rash  had  quite  disappeared 
on  the  7th*  and  he  was  discharged  well  on  the  14th  of  April. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  detailed  many  other  cases, 
but  these  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  show  the  more  striking 
features  of  this  affection.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination 
of  the  appearances  found  after  death,  and  here  my  observations 
refer  to  ten  cases,  a  number  which,  though  too  small  for  one  thence 
to  draw  any  very  exact  conclusions,  may  still  serve  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  lesions  which  this  fever  usually  produces. 

I.  Ewtemal  appearances, — There  was  no  remarkable  degree 
of  emaciation  in  any  case,  except  one,  that  of  a  convalescent  from 
fever,  who  sunk  under  an  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  died 
on  the  forty-third  day  from  the  attack  of  rigor. 

In  all  instances,  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body  were  more  or 
less  livid  from  the  subsidence  of  blood,  but  this  appearance  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  such  parts, — the  arms  and  legs  also  frequent- 
ly showing  livid  patches,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ease had  run  its  course  rapidly,  the  whole  body  presented  a  dusky 
hue.  The  eruption  did  not  disappear  after  death,  but  in  some 
cases,  the  spots  remained  of  the  same  character  as  during  life. 
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though  usually  they  assumed  a  somewhat  darker  colour.  On  cut- 
ting through  the  skin  extravasation  of  bleod  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  was  often  found :  I  have  observed  it  most  frequent- 
ly in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  rectus  abdominis  .mus- 
cle ;  that  covering  the  pectoral  muscles  was  also  frequently  its 
seat,  but  I  have  neglected  to  note  the  exact  frequency  of  its  oc- 
currence. 

II.  State  of  the  Encephalon. — The  membranes  of  the  brain 
were  more  or  less  congested  in  nine  cases, — ^twice  it  affected  the 
dura  mater y  but  in  the  other  instances  was  confined  to  the  arach- 
noid and  pia  mater.  Serous  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid, or  into  the  sub-arachnoid  cellular  tissue,  was  found  in  six 
cases ;  in  one  of  these  (Case  3.)  this  efiusion  was  very  great,  and 
there  was  also  considerable  effusion  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  into 
the  lateral  ventricles.  Slight  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  was  found 
in  two  instances,  in  one  of  which  ther^  were  also  a  few  apparently 
old depositsof  lymph  upon  its  surface  ;  and  in  two  other  cases,  a  few 
small  coagula  of  blood  were  found  upon  the  arachnoid,  covering 
the  cerebral  convolutions. 

The  cerebral  substance  was  found,  in  most  instances,  infiltrated 
with  serum  in  various  degrees,  the  gray  matter  was  usually  rather 
darker  than  natural,  and  the  white  substance  presented  an  unusual 
number  of  bloody  points.  Once  I  observed  some  softening  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  left 
anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  the  olfactory  nerve  of  that  side  be- 
ing converted  into  a  yellowish  gelatinous  substance. 

III.  State  of  the  thoracic  viscera. — The  respiratory  oigans 
were  only  once  found  in  a  sound  condition,  and  that  one  case  we 
can  scarcely  reckon  with  the  others,  it  being  that  of  the  patient 
who  died  pn  the  forty-third  day. 

In  four  cases  there  existed  adhesions,  none  of  which,  however, 
appeared  to  be  recent.  Between  the  costal  and  pulmonic  pleursB, 
slight  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleurse  was  tax  from  uncom- 
mon. Once  (Case  7.)  this  effusion  was  very  considerable,  and  there 
was  considerable  deposition  of  lymph  on  ilie  pidmonic  pleura,  and 
on  another  occasion  I  found  extreme  vascularity  of  those  mem- 
branes. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  was ' 
exceedingly  congested  in  five  cases ;  at  the  same  time  there  was 
evident  hypertrophy  of  its  tissue,  and  in  two  of  these  cases  there 
was  some  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  This  colour  of  the  air-passages, 
though  without  doubt  in  great  measure  the  consequence  of  chronic 
bronchitis^  yet  was  in  aU  these  cases  so  bright,  as  evidently  to 
show  that  it  must  be  partly  attributed  to  some  recent  cause.  Once 
only  I  observed  ulceration  of  the  air-passages,  and  in  that  instance 
one  small  ulcer  was  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi^ 
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though  neither  in  the  digestive  canal  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
respiratory  passages  wereHhere  any  traces  of  ulceration. 

On  dividing  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  a  more  or  less  eonsidenu- 
ble  quantity  of  a  red  muco-serous  fluid  intermixed  with  bubbles  of 
air  escaped,  and  eight  times  •the  same  fluid  was  found  infiltrated 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  In  these  cases  the  lungs  were  of  a 
dark  bluish-red  colour,  much  congested,  parts  of  them  were  im- 
pervious to  air,  and  sank  in  water,  sometimes,  though  not  general- 
ly, their  texture  was  softened,  and  emphysema  frequently  fringed 
their  lower  lobes.  This  condition  of  the  lungs  was  confined  in  six 
instances  to  their  lower  lobes,  twice  the  upper  lobes  also  were  af- 
fected, but  in  no  instance  were  the  upper  lobes  alone  the  seat  of 
this  morbid  condition. 

It  is  so  common  a  practice  to  consider  this  condition  of  the 
lungs  in  fever  as  the  result  of  pneumonia,  that  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  of  considerable  importance  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
this  state,  and  that  of  lungs  which  have  suffered  from  ordinary  in- 
flammation ;  and  here  my  limited  observations  coincide^  as  &r  as 
they  extend,  with  those  of  M.  Louis. 

This  condition  was  generally  confined  to  the  lower  lobes  of  the 
lungs,  and  in  most  instances  to  their  posterior  part,  and  it  was  in 
no  case  found  exclusively  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs. 
Its  colour  difllers  greatly  from  ihat  of  hepatized  lung.  Its  texture 
in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  was  not  softened,  (in  six  out  of 
eight,)  and  the  fluid  which  exuded  from  the  cut  lung  differed  great- 
ly from  that  furnished  by  dividing  hepatized  lung.  I  shall  here- 
after speak  of  the  difference  between  the  symptoms  of  this  affec- 
tion and  those  of  pneumonia,  and  will  now  merely  quote  a  too- 
often  ft)igotten  observation  of  the  famous  Hufeland,  that "  not  every 
local  affection  which  occurs  in  fever  is  inflammatory,  though  out  of 
each  inflammation  may  arise.^^ 

The  pericardium  usually  contained  a  little  serous  fluid,  but  the 
heart  presented  no  peculiar  morbid  appearance. 

IV.  State  of  the  abdofninal  viscera. — ^Thrice  there  was  no 
morbid  appearance  whatever  in  the  whole  intestinal  canal ;  in  two 
other  instances,  I  found  merely  some  hardness  and  old  vascularity 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  such  as  is  met  with  in 
drunkards ;  in  the  other  five  cases  the  appearances  were  as  follow. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  congested  and  soft- 
ened in  three  cases ;  in  one  of  these,  in  which  the  intestines  were 
healthy,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  an  univer- 
sal rose  tint,  thickened  and  softened,  and  at  its  cardiac  orifice  were 
some  extensive  and  dark  ecchymoses.  In  another  case,  (Case  7,) 
I  noticed  ulceration  of  the  stomach ;  in  no  instance,  however,  did 
the  cesopbagus  exhibit  any  deviation  fi^m  a  state  of  health. 

In  all  the  fivecasestherewas  increased  vasculanty  of  the  intestinal 
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canal,  extreme  in  one  instance,  (Case  1.)  and  accompanied  in  an- 
other case  by  slight  extrayasation,  usually,  however,  it  was  not  in- 
tense, was  in  patches  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  Peye- 
rian  glands,  or  near  the  ilio-ccecal  valve.  Twice  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  in  spots  almost  exactly  resembling  the  appearance  of  the 
rash  upon  tne  skin.  Once  the  glands  of  Peyer  appeared  enlarged, 
and  twice  there  was  very  considerable  enlargement  of  the  solitary 
glands,  but  I  never  found  them  ulcerated.  Once  (Case  1.)  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  caecum  was  very  much  softened  and  con- 
gested, and  there  was  slight  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  some  of  the 
congested  patches. 

The  liver  presented  no  appearance  worthy  of  note,  the  gall- 
bladder was  generally  full  of  thick  dark-coloured  bile;  once  I  found 
it  empty,  and  quite  contracted ;  the  stomach  containing  in  that 
instance  a  large  quantity  of  dark  unhealthy-looking  bile ;  once  too 
I  found  the  gall-bladder  to  contain  164  gall  stones. 

The  spleen  is  the  only  other  organ  in  which  I  detected  any 
morbid  appearance.  It  was  enlarged  and  softened  in  six  cases ;  in 
the  remaining  ones  it  was  healthy.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  was 
enlafged  this  increase  of  size  was  more  than  double  its  natural 
volume,  and  its  texture  was  so  soft,  that  it  was  often  lacerated  in 
attempts  to  remove  it  from  the  abdomen,  though  I  never  found  it 
burst  on  opening  the  abdominal  cavity ;  a  condition,  according  to 
Horn  (Ueber  die  Heilung  des  Nervenfiebers,  &c.  p.  89,)  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  typhus  heliums  of  1813.  On  making  a  sec- 
tion of  any  one  of  Uiese  softened  spleens,  its  contents  were 
found  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  lees  of  red  wine,  but 
becoming  brighter  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Having  thus,  as  far  as  1  am  able,  described  the  post  mortem  ap- 
pearances which  came  under  my  notice,  I  will  next  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate in  a  similar  manner  the  symptoms  which  presented  them- 
selves in  the  sixty  cases  of  which  I  have  preserved  a  record. 

I. — Of  Symptoms  Dependent  on  Disorder  op  the 

Digestive  System. 

The  action  of  the  bowels  was  not  disturbed  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases ;  in  fact,  the  administration  of  mild  laxatives  was  ne- 
cessary in  most  instances,  in  order  to  obtain  an  evacuation  once  in 
forty-eight  hours,  and  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  the  bowels 
were  very  constipated.  Diarrhoea  occurred  only  in  ten  of  these 
sixty  cases,  in  three  of  which  the  patients  died,  and  it  was  only 
four  times  that  it  lasted  for  longer  than  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours ; 
two  of  the  instances  in  which  the  diarrhoea  continued  for  several 
days,  in  the  one  for  eight,  in  the  other  for  seventeen  days,  termi- 
nated &tally.  The  details  of  the  third  (Case  2.)  I  have  given,  and 
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in  the  fourth  case  it  lasted  for  nine  days  from  the  commencement 
of  the  fever,  but  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 

The  evacuations,  whether  frequent  or  few,  usually  presented  the 
same  character,  watery  yellow  in  colour,  sometimes  mixed  with 
mucus,  but  usually  free  from  it ;  occasionally  greenish  or  dark- 
brown,  and  in  some  instances  healthy  in  character,  and  of  a  natu- 
ral consistence.  I  never  but  once  found  blood  in  the  evacuations, 
and  in  that  instance  the  discharge  might  almost  be  reg^arded  as 
critical,  or  at  any  rate  each  bloody  evacuation  was  followed  by 
an  amelioration  in  the  patients  condition,  and  he  ultimately  re- 
covered. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen  was  met  with  much  more  frequently, 
namely,  in  thirty  cases,  but  in  nine  instances  only  was  it  severe ; 
in  eight  of  the  cases  in  which  pain  was  felt  in  the  abdomen,  diar- 
rhoea  was  also  present ;  in  thirteen  the  bowels  were  constipated, 
and  in  the  remaining  eight  cases  their  action  was  nowise  affected. 
This  pain  existed  from  the  commencement  of  the  fever  in  four 
cases  only ;  in  most  it  came  on  in  the  second  week,  lasting  usually 
about  four  days,  though  once  it  continued  for  fifteen  days,  and  in 
three  other  instances  from  six  to  eight  days.  It  was  usually  com- 
plained of  more  as  a  dull  pain  or  sense  of  weight  and  discomfort, 
than  as  being  very  acute ;  it  was  in  all  cases  aggravated  by  pressure, 
in  general  seemed  to  be  seated  in  the  epigastric  region,  though  in 
a  few  cases  it  occupied  the  right  iliac  fossa,  or  followed  the  course 
of  the  colon. 

Eleven  times  there  was  some  frdness  and  tympanitic  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  pain  in  every  case  but  one ;  and 
in  that  one  the  patient  was  delirious  when  admitted,  and  though 
his  bowels  were  not  disturbed,  he  suffered  from  hiccough  for  seven 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  died.  In  seven  cases  diarrhoea 
was  co-existent  with  the  tympanitis,  while  in  three  others,  on  the 
contrary,  the  bowels  were  constipated. 

In  thirteen  cases  the  bowels  were  constipated,  and  this  condi- 
tion of  them  existed  more  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
patients  had  suffered  much  before  their  admission  from  hunger, 
want,  and  wretchedness ;  as  instances  of  this  I  may  refer  to  Cases 

8  and  7. 

At  the  first  attack  of  the  fever  patients  frequently  complained  of 
nausea,  but  vomiting  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  of  very 
rare  occurrence ;  it  was  said  to  have  taken  place  in  case  one,  be- 
fore the  patient  was  admitted,  but  it  did  not  occur  afterwards,  and 
in  the  two  other  instances  in  which  it  was  observed,  it  seemed  to 
arise  from  the  patient'^s  dislike  to  wine,  and  ceased  on  brandy  being 
substituted  for  it.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  hiccough  occur- 
red in  one  patient ;  it  came  on  upon  the  twelfth  day  of  the  fever, 
and  continued  for  seven  days,  when  the  disease  terminated  fatally. 
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With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  tongue,  I  may  observe  that 
bore  no  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  intestines.   Of  this  Case 
2.  is  a  striking  instance,  in  which,  though  the  patient  suffered 
from  severe  and  protracted  diarrhoea,  the  condition  of  the  tongue 
scarcely  deviated  from  a  state  of  health.     It  seemed  rather  to 
change  in  accordance  with  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  sensori- 
um,  becoming  dry  when  the  cerebral  affection  was  severe,  (Case 
6.)  while  the  reappearance  of  moisture  indicated  that  delirium 
was  abated,  that  the  patient  had  passed  a  quieter  night,  or  that 
pain  in  the  head  was  diminished.     Eight  times  the  tongue  con- 
tinued moist  through  the  whole  course  of  the  fever,  but  it  usually 
seemed  to  pass  through  certain  phases  nearly  as  follows.     When 
a  person  was  first  attacked  by  fever,  the  natural  moisture  of  the 
tongue  became  diminished,  and  a  yellowish  white  fur  gradually 
covered  its  surface,  leaving,  however,  in  general,  the  tip  and  edges 
clean  and  moister.    Thus  it  continued  for  about  the  first  week  or 
ten  days,  but  as  the  cerebral  symptoms  became  more  marked  the 
white  fur  turned  brown,  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue  still  con- 
tinuing red,  the  whole  tongue,  before  large  and  flabby,  became  dry- 
er and  shrank  in  size ;  it  next  lost  every  vestige  of  moisture,  put 
on  a  glazed  appearance,  was  tremulous,  protruded  with  difliculty, 
and  instantly  retracted  into  the  mouth ;  or  it  cracked,  became  co- 
vered with  a  thick  dark-brown  coat  of  sordes,  and  adhered  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  or  to  the  gums  and  teeth,  likewise  thickly  coat- 
ed with  sordes,  so  firmly  that  the  patient  was  not  able  to  put  it 
out.     If  now  the  disease  took  a  favourable  turn,  moisture  would 
once  more  appear  at  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  it  would 
again  pass  in  inverted  ordef  through  the  changes  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, as  the  patient  progressed  towards  recovery.     Once  I  ob- 
served considerable  hemorrhage  take  place  from  the  gums  and 
lips,  and  the  whole  tongue  became  encrusted  with  blood  ;  a  second 
time  I  saw  the  tip  of  the  tongue  become  sore,  cracked,  and  bleed- 
ing ;  and  on  a  third  occasion  the  edges  of  the  tongue  ulcerated ; 
but  unusually  protracted  convalescence  was  the  only  circumstance 
in  which  these  differed  from  other  cases. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  examining  the  throat  in  severe 
cases  where  the  patients  are  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed,  I  think  it 
very  possible  that  affections  of  the  pharynx  may  sometimes  have 
escaped  my  notice.  Patients  frequently  complained  of  their  throats, 
speaking  at  the  same  time  in  a  hoarse  and  whispering  voice,  the 
cause  of  whose  sufferings  consisted  entirely  in  the  dr3mess  of  the 
throat  and  fauces.  I  have,  however,  noticed  six  cases  in  which 
there  was  some  redness  and  swelling  of  the  pharynx,  together 
with  slight  ulceration  in  one  case,  (Case  1 .)  which  terminated 
fiitally. 

II.  Symptoms  dependent  on  disorder  of  the  Nervous 
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System,  which  form  a  class  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  the 
preceding;  indeed  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  the  most  import- 
ant of  all,  for  those  cases  were  always  the  mildest  in  which  the  cere- 
bral functions  were  least  disturbed ;  death  never  occurred  unpre- 
ceded  by  delirium,  coma,  or  convulsions;  and  an  examination  of  the 
morbid  appearances  has  shown  us  that  no  organ  presented  lesions  so 
frequently  as  did  the  encephalon,  while  not  a  few  cases  presented, 
during  their  whole  course,  no  symptoms  but  such  as  were  referable 
to  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 

One  of  the  symptoms  most  general  in  its  occurrence,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  earliest  experienced,  was  pain  in 
the  head.     I  have  found  it  in  all  cases  in  which  patients  were 
admitted  before  the  occurrence  of  stupor  or  delirium,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn,  it  came  on  either  immediately  before,  or  closely 
following  the  first  attack  of  shivering ;  it  was  frequently  preceded 
by  giddiness,  and  was  more  a  sense  of  heaviness,  tightness  of  the 
head,  and  adding  above  the  eyes  than  very  violent  pain ;  in  iact, 
it  was  only  in  twelve  cases  that  the  pain  was  what  could  be  termed 
very  severe.     It  usually  continued  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days, 
ceasing  as  pain  in  the  abdomen  appeared,  or  as  the  delirium  de- 
veloped itself,  or  that  state  of  stupor  and  indifference  came  on, 
which  was  the  frequent  precursor  of  delirium.     The  anxiety  be- 
fore depicted  in  the  coimtenance  of  the  patient  would  now  give 
place  to  a  stupid  aspect,  the  feelings,  before  painfully  exaggerated, 
were  now  blunted,  all  the  senses  seemed  to  be  duller,  some  said 
that  every  thing  appeared  to  them  enveloped  in  a  haze ;  many 
were  actually  deaf,  and  still  more,  paid  no  attention  to  a  ques- 
tion when  first  asked  them,  but  Waited  for  it  to  be  repeated,  and 
then  after  pausing  for  a  minute  gave  a  hasty  and  laconic  reply,  as 
though  annoyed  at  being  disturbed  by  the  inquiries  of  the  physi- 
cian.  They  appeared  to  desire  nothing,  but  to  be  displeased  when 
the  attendants  roused  them,  in  order  to  give  them  food  or  medi- 
cine ;  frequently  the  calls  of  nature  were  unattended  to,  and  they 
would  pass  their  urine  or  fseces  in  the  bed.     Twice  only  I  have 
seen  complete  coma  supervene  upon  this  condition.    Usually,  the 
nights  before  disturbed  by  dreams,  were  now  passed  by  the  pa- 
tients nearl V  without  repose,  and  in  a  state  of  delirium,  or  if  they 
dosed  at  all  by  incessant  talking  in  their  sleep,  they  showed  how 
unsound  and  unrefreshing  were  their  slumbers.     When  day  re- 
turned the  delirium  abated,  and  they  either  became  quiet,  or  lay 
moaning  with  tremulous  lips,  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fi9kce,  and  subsultus  of  the  tendons  of  the  fore-arm.   As,  however, 
the  disease  advanced,  delirium  became  fixed  upon  them  through 
the  day ;  occasionally  they  were  furious,  and,  more  particularly  at 
night,  required  to  be  confined  in  bed  by  force;  but  usually  they 
lay  in  a  state  of  muttering  delirium,  rambling  i]x>m  one  occurrence 
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in  their  past  life  to  another,  no  one  idea  seeming  to  engross  their 
minds,  and  very  rarely  alluding  to  their  illness  or  complaining  of 
their  sufferings.  Usually  it  was  still  possible  to  obtain  answers 
to  questions  when  often  repeated,  or  the  patient  would  if  desired 
endeavour  to  put  out  his  tongue,  but  this  was  not  invariably  the 
case,  and  in  one  instance  (Case  6,)  the  delirium  differed  widely 
from  that  which  1  have  just  described ;  loud  and  furious,  and  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  most  piercing  cries,  it  resembled  the  de- 
lirium accompanying  acute  meningitis. 

There  was  more  or  less  delirium  in  thirty-three  cases,  including 
all  the  fetal  ones  ;  in  twenty  the  patients  were  delirious  only  at 
night ;  but  in  .thirteen,  eight  of  which  terminated  fatally,  delirium 
continued  through  the  day.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  delirium 
was  confined  to  the  night,  it  did  not  assume  a  violent  character ; 
and  as  the  morning  dawned,  patients  would  frequently  get  a  little 
deep ;  when,  however,  it  continued  through  the  day,  it  generally 
became  violent  as  evening  approached,  and,  unless  confined  to  bed 
by  force,  patients  would  rise  and  walk  about  the  wards.  It  was 
not  until  the  second  week,  and  generally  towards  its  close,  or  from 
the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day,  that  delirium  occurred,  and  lasted  on 
the  average  for  seven  days.  I  never  noticed  it  begin  before  the 
sixth,  nor  after  the  twentieth  day ;  nor  did  I  ever  observe  it  con- 
tinue for  more  than  ten  days ;  while  in  six  instances  it  affected 
the  patient  during  only  one  night.  The  degree  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  sensorium  were  affected  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
probability  of  a  patient's  recovery.  The  case  might  present  the 
most  alarming  symptoms,  the  prostration  of  strength  might  be 
extreme,  and  the  pulse  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  counted,  but 
still  one  had  good  ground  to  hope  for  his  recovery,  if  the  delirium 
were  not  furious  ;  if  it  affected  him  only  at  night,  sensibility  re- 
turning during  the  day ;  and,  above  all,  if  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  he  spent  one  or  two  hours  in  sleep,  for  that  was  always 
followed  by  a  most  marked  amendment  in  every  respect. 

Spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  was  very  frequently  observed. 
Its  slightest  form,  tremulousness  of  the  tongue,  was  not  absent  in 
any  case  in  which  the  symptoms  were  at  all  severe.  Slight  tremor 
of  the  hands,  or  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  were  also 
very  frequent,  and  often  occurred  when  the  intellects  were  quite 
unaffect^  but  in  the  fifteen  cases  in  which  there  was  what  could 
be  called  subsultus  of  the  tendons  of  the  fore-arm,  delirium  also 
was  frequent.  This  subsultus  in  all  cases  but  one  (Case  8,  in 
which  it  first  appeared  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  patient's 
death,)  began  at  the  same  time  with  the  delirium,  and  lasted  for 
about  as  long,  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  fece,  hands,  and  fore- 
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arms,  and  I  never  but  once  (Case  4.)  observed  general  convul- 
sions of  all  the  voluntary  muscles. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  bodily  powers  in  this  affection, 
great  and  early  prostration  of  strength  was  one  of  its  grand  cha- 
racteristics. Though  most  of  the  patients  were  admitted  within 
ten  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  many  of  them  up  stairs,  and  undress  them.    During  the 

East  winter  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  behold  young  men,  of 
[erculean  mould,  carried  up  into  the  ward  by  others,  undressed 
by  the  nurses,  and  when  placed  in  bed,  scarcely  able  to  turn  irom 
one  side  to  the  other,  though  syncope  occurred  only  twice,  in  one 
of  which  instances  (Case  4.)  the  disease  proved  fatal.  In  twenty 
cases,  patients  passed  their  urine  and  feces  in  bed,  and  this,  doubt- 
less, was  in  part  owing  to  the  great  prostration  of  strength,  though, 
in  all  probability,  still  more  the  result  of  that  condition  of  the 
sensorium  giving  rise  to  the  state  of  stupor  which  I  have  already 
described ;  for  though  the  sense  of  weakness  was  often  very  dis- 
tressing from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  yet  patients  did 
not  begin  to  pass  their  evacuations  involuntarily  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  second  week,  at  which  time  the  sensorial  affection 
generally  developed  itself  with  greater  severity. 

In  many  cases  patients  were  much  troubled  by  noises  and  ring- 
ing in  their  ears,  a  disagreeable  sensation  which  often  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  after  convalescence.  Deafness  was  far 
from  unusual,  and  generally  appeared  at  the  same  time  with  the 
other  sensorial  symptoms,  though  it  certainly  added  nothing  to 
the  danger  of  a  case,  and  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  fa- 
vourable symptom. 

In  two  patients  who  were  convalescent,  violent  pains  in  the  ear, 
followed  by  purulent  discharge  from  the  external  auditory  canal, 
took  place. 

The  sight  became  affected  as  well  as  the  hearing,  and  com- 
plaints of  motes  flitting  before  the  eyes  were  very  frequent.  Three 
or  four  times  patients  have  complained  that  all  objects  appeared 
enveloped  in  a  haze,  but  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
troubled  by  spectral  illusions.  The  appearance  of  the  eye  itself 
varied  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease,  at  first,  heavy  and 
suffused,  as  in  a  person  labouring  under  catarrh,  it  brightened, 
and  had  a  peculiar  wildness  in  its  expression  as  the  disease  ad- 
vanced ;  in  particular,  I  remember  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  a 
rather  severe  attack  of  fever,  but  ultimately  recovered,  in  whom 
the  eye  retained  a  brightness  and  wildness  almost  unearthly  for 
many  dsiys  after  all  dangerous  symptoms  had  passed  away.  In 
other  cases  the  conjunctiva  became  red,  and  the  eyes  blood-shot, 
while  not  unfrequently  the  pupils  would  remain  for  many  days 
firmly  contracted,  and  not  dianging  under  different  degrees  of 
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light ;  and  the  eye  became  duller,  and  its  expression  more  vacant, 
as  the  disease  progressed  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

III. — Symptoms  dependent  on  Disorder  of  the 

Respiratory  System. 

There  was  some  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  twenty- 
one  cases.  In  fifteen  of  these  auscultation  detected  unnatural 
sounds  in  the  chest,  while  in  the  other  six  slight  cough  or  pain  in 
the  chest  was  the  only  symptom.  Cough,  which  in  no  instance 
was  severe,  occurred  in  thirteen  cases.  In  one  of  these  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  irritation  about  the  throat,  but  in  the 
others  it  was  accompanied  by  unnatural  sounds  in  the  chest.  It 
made  its  appearance,  as  did  also  the  sounds  in  the  chest,  towards 
the  end  of  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second  week  ;  was  gene- 
rally, but  not  in  every  case,  accompanied  by  a  scanty  glairy  mu- 
cous expectoration.  Twice  the  expectoration  had  a  brownish 
tict,  and  was  rather  tenacious ;  but  the  peculiar  rusty  and  tena- 
cious expectoration  of  pneumonia  never  occurred.  On  applying 
the  ear  to  the  chest,  the  respiration  was  frequently  found  to  be 
good,  though  accompanied  by  a  loud  rhonchus,  and  which,  if  the 
case  proceeded  favourably,  would  in  a  few  days  be  succeeded  by 
large  crepitation,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  having  resum- 
ed its  secretory  function.  Small  crepitation  was  heard  in  the 
lungs  of  ten  patients,  four  of  whom  died.  It  came  on  at  a  much 
later  period  than  the  rhonchus,  and  probably  might  have  been 
oftener  heard  had  it  been  possible  to  examine  by  auscultation  the 
posterior  part  of  the  chest,  a  short  time  before  dissolution,  in  all 
the  patients  who  died. 

This  crepitation,  even  when  very  small,  diflfered  from  that  heard 
in  pneumonia.  It  did  not  give  that  peculiar  sound,  resembling 
the  crackling  of  salt  in  the  fire,  known  as  a  characteristic  of  ordi- 
nary inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  seemed  to  be  produced  by 
air  passing  through  a  thin  and  inadhesive  fluid.  It  was,  more- 
over, invariably  heard  first,  and  frequently  exclusively,  at  the 
lower  and  posterior  parts  of  the  lungs,  though  sometimes,  as  in 
Case  3.  it  extended  over  the  whole  chest.  The  patients  but 
seldom  complained  of  pain  in  the  part  where  the  crepitation  was 
heard,  though,  if  extensive,  the  dark  hue  of  the  skin,  lividity  of 
the  face,  laboured  respiration,  and  feeble  pulse,  generally  gave 
evidence  of  its  existence.  It  extended  in  some  cases  with  great 
rapidity  ;  in  others  disappeared  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  no  in- 
stance did  it  leave,  in  those  who  recovered,  permanent  dulness  of 
the  lung. 

IV. — Symptoms  dependent  on  Disorder  of  the 

Circulatory  System. 
I  very  rarely  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  patients  from 
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the  commencement  of  the  attack.  In  feet,  it  was  upon  an  aye- 
rage  the  tenth  day  o(  the  disease  when  I  saw  them,  and  then  the 
piHse  was  usually  about  100,  not  feeble,  occasionally  with  some 
sharpness,  but  in  most  cases  compressible,  though  not  deficient  in 
power.  As  the  disease  advanced,  the  pulse  would  now  and  then 
become  intermittent  and  irregular ;  usually  it  increased  in  fre- 
quency, the  pulsations  being,  on  the  average,  1^,  though  some- 
times they  rose  to  between  130  and  140,  and,  in  three  or  four 
instances,  beat  for  a  day  or  two  as  frequently  as  160  times  in  a 
minute.  The  pulse  would,  at  the  same  time,  change  greatly  in 
character  as  the  prostration  of  strength  increased,  though  it  very 
rarely  became  the  small,  feeble,  almost  imperceptible,  thread-like 
pulse,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  finding,  in  most  cases,  where 
there  is  great  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers.  It  would  still  con- 
tinue rather  large,  though  exceedingly  compressible,  and  often 
very  difiScult  to  count,  apparently  from  the  imperfect  contraction 
of  the  artery,  the  sensation  conveyed  to  the  finger  being  that  of 
the  blood  only  incompletely  filling  the  artery,  and  propelled 
through  it  with  an  irregular  undulatory  motion.  In  the  less  se- 
vere cases,  however,  this  condition  of  the  pulse  was  not  observed ; 
and  seven  passed  through  the  disease  with  so  little  disturbance  of 
the  vascular  system,  (Case  8,)  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
throughout  scarcely  exceeded  90  strokes  in  the  minute. 

V. — Symptoms  afforded  by  the  Surface  of  the 

Body. 

Forty-two  cases  presented  the  peculiar  measle-like  eruption  de* 
scribed  by  so  many  authors,  which,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  I  have 
been  able  accurately  to  note  the  date  of  its  appearance,  first  show- 
ed itself  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day,  generally  on  the  for- 
mer. It  appeared,  in  one  instance,  on  the  fourth,  and  another 
time  on  the  fifth  day ;  but  I  never  saw  it  make  its  first  appear- 
ance after  the  eighth  day,  though  it  was  still  visible  on  several 
patients  admitted  on  the  fourteenth,  and  on  three  who  came  to 
the  hospital  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  aflTection.  Of  the 
eighteen  cases  in  which  no  eruption  was  observed,  five  only  were 
admitted  before  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease ;  it  is,  therefore, 
very  probable  that  the  eruption  had  existed  in  some  of  those  pa- 
tients, but  had  disappeared  before  their  admission.  These  spots 
appeared  most  copiously  on  the  chest,  especially  at  its  upper  part, 
abdomen,  and  back,  and,  as  has  been  said,  resembled  much  the 
eruption  which  takes  place  in  measles.  The  spots  were  sometimes 
slightly  elevated  ;  they  disappeared  under  pressure,  and  reappear- 
ed from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  when  the  pressure  was 
discontinued ;  they  usually  began  to  fade  within  two  or  three  days 
from  their  first  appearance ;  but  yet  were  a  long  time  in  dying 
away,  and  the  skin  often  appeared  stained  by  them,  even  a  fortnight 
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after  their  first  appearance.  Their  eruption  did  not  bring  with  it 
any  change  in  the  symptoms ;  nor  was  their  abimdance  or  scarcity 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  different 
cases.  Often  they  varied  much  one  day  irom  their  condition  on 
the  previous  one  ;  and  even  in  the  same  day  they  would  sometimes 
almost  entirely  disappear,  and  then  reappear  without  any  evident 
cause.  In  five  cases  petechise  also  were  present, — a  complication 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  ill-omened,  and  is  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  dark  and  livid 
hue  of  the  eruption,  and  of  the  skin  generally,  which  is  sometimes 
observed.  My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  point  by  a 
paper  of  Dr  Staberoh,  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  March,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether,  as  he  asserts,  the  spots  often 
change  into  ordinary  petechise,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  upon  the  point,  though,  from  one  or  two  cases  which 
I  have  seen,  in  which  the  spots  greatly  resembled  petechise,  I 
should  think  that  his  statement  is  very  probably  correct. 

I  only  once  noticed  a  miliary  eruption  take  place  in  this  fever. 

Such  were  the  chief  symptoms  presented  by  this  disease,  in 
those  cases  which  came  under  my  observation.  There  still  remain, 
however,  a  few  points  worthy  of  notice,  but  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  adverted.  The  commencement  of  this  fever  presented  nothing 
peculiar,  ^ivering  occurred,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
in  all  instances,  and  patients  usually  began  their  history  of  the 
disease  with  the  shivering  fit,  though,  if  interrogated  more  closely, 
most  of  ihtm  seemed  to  have  felt,  for  a  day  or  two  previously, 
general  uneasiness,  to  have  lost  their  appetite,  and  experienced 
various  odd  sensations.  The  shivering,  which  but  rarely  occurred 
after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  was  foUowed  by  a  sense  of  heat, 
which  would  again  give  place  to  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  though 
soon  the  temperature  of  the  body  became  permanently  increased. 
I  never  measured  the  actual  heat  of  the  skin  by  the  thermometer. 
The  sensation  of  heat  communicated  to  the  hand  was  greatest  in 
the  most  severe  cases.  It  was  a  pungent  heat  {calar  mordaw^)  not 
so  striking  upon  first  touching  the  patient,  though  often  very  unplea- 
sant if  the  hand  were  kept  in  contact  with  his  skin  for  one  or  two 
minutes.  The  patient^s  own  sensations  did  not  always  accord  with 
the  condition  of  the  skin,  though  usually  they  complained  of  heat 
of  skin,  and  of  great  thirst,  bo^  of  which  seemed  to  be  most  dis- 
tressing, in  those  cases  in  which  the  skin  was  most  completely 
destitute  of  moisture.  Many  patients  suffered  much  from  thirst ; 
and  sometimes  when  the  affection  of  the  sensorium  was^  severe,  it 
seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  disagreeable  sensation  of  which  they 
were  conscious.  I  have  sometimes  seen  patients,  even  while  de- 
lirious, and  passing  their  evacuations  in  bed,  still  every  few  mi- 
nutes exert  their  feeble  powers  to  raise  the  mug  af  water,  which 
stood  by  the  bedside,  to  their  lips ;  or  if  too  weak  to  do  this^  the 
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long  draughts  which  they  took  when  others  gave  them  drink,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  almost  convulsively  clutched  the  vessel, 
showed  how  grateful  was  the  relief  thus  afforded  them. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching 
this  disease,  I  have  been  vainly  on  the  look-out  for  the  occur- 
rence of  crisis,  for  the  symptoms  increased  by  degrees,  and  di- 
mioished  gradually ;  and,  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  no  pe- 
culiar phenomenon  occurred  from  which  one  could  prognosticate 
the  fate  of  the  patient.  If  any  one  symptom  were  of  greater  value 
than  another  in  indicating  the  amendment  of  a  patient,  it  was  the 
occurrence  of  quiet  sleep.  When  they  slept  they  generally  did 
well ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  convalescence  they  passed 
most  of  their  time  in  sleep.  One  case,  indeed,  I  remember  in 
which  sleep  seemed  critical ;  it  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  day, 
and  lasted  nearly  uninterruptedly  for  forty-eight  hours.  Before 
it  came  on  the  patient''s  mind  was  wandering ;  the  hands  were 
tremulous ;  the  pulse  was  1^,  and  very  feeble ;.  and  the  tongue 
furred,  and  deficient  in  moisture.  After  he  began  so  sleep  his  in- 
tellects were  clear,  hands  steady,  the  pulse  had  risen  in  power  and 
sunk  in  frequency  to  105,  the  tongue  was  much  moister ;  and  from , 
that  time  the  patients  progress  toward  recovery  was  uninterrupted. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  purging  of  blood  seemed 
to  be  critical ;  but  these  two  cases  were  the  only  ones  of  the  sort 
with  which  I  met.  The  occurrence  of  perspiration  was  not  critical ; 
haemoptysis  took  place  once  with  no  such  result,  and  twice  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  was  followed  by  no  change  in  the  symptoms. 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  show,  that,  within  the  first 
three  weeks,  no  one  period  of  the  disease  was  more  fatal  to  pa- 
tients than  another,  though  few  of  those  who  survived  beyond  the 
twenty-first  day  became  its  victims. 

1  died  on  the    9th  day. 

2  .       .        10th 


2        .       . 

12th 

2       .       . 

13th 

2       .       . 

18th 

19th 

32d 

24th 

30th 

.       43d 

The  convalescence  offered  but  few  points  of  interest.  Patients 
generally  found  their  strength  much  reduced  by  the  disease,  but 
their  appetite  usually  returned  soon,  and  they  were  not  long  in 
regaining  their  strength ;  while  it  was  but  seldom  that,  when  due 
attention  was  paid  to  keeping  their  bowels  open,  any  circumstance 
occurred  to  delay  their  recovery.  Thrice  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  became  inflamed  in  convalescents  from  fever.   In 
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two  instances  the  application  of  leeches  soon  afforded  relief ;  but 
in  the  other  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  came  on,  the  patienfs 
strength  failed  her,  and  she  died  on  the  forty-third  day  from  the 
commencement  of  her  illness.  No  other  complaints  occurred 
during  convalescence,  but  such  as  headach,  or  slight  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  produced  by  the  patients  having  eaten  too  heartily,  or 
from  inattention  to  the  state  of  his  bowels ;  and  a  day'*s  abstinence, 
or  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  sufficed  to  set  all  right  again. 

Of  the  sixty  cases,  fourteen  died,  or  one  in  44,  which  is  a  fear- 
fully great  mortality ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  will  still  remain 
extremely  laige,  even  though  we  leave  out  of  our  reckoning  two 
cases,  in  which  the  patients  were  evidently  dying  when  admitted ; 
another,  in  which  the  patient  had  previously  suffered  the  extreme 
of  want  and  wretchedness  ;  and  a  fourth,  in  which  the  patient  was 
not  admitted  till  after  three  weeks  illness.  Thirty-eight  of  the 
patients  were  males,  and  twenty-two  were  females ;  seven  of  each 
sex  died  ;  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  the  greater  mor- 
tality among  the  women,  unless  it  be  to  the  circumstance,  that, 
while  the  sister  in  the  male-ward  was  active  and  assiduous  in  see- 
ing that  the  nurses  did  their  duty  in  waiting  on  the  sick,  she  who 
had  the  care  of  the  female-ward  was  indolent  and  inattentive. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  patients,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  recoveries  at  the  different  periods  of  life. 
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There  is  one  point  which  I  perceive  that  I  have  omitted  to  notice, 
but  of  which  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  before  passing  to,  the 
treatment,  namely,  the  extreme  contagiousness  of  this  fever,  which 
was  one  of  its  most  formidable  features,  rendering  as  it  did  the 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  the  watching  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, an  occupation  of  unusual  hazard.  Since  last  summer  eleven 
ffentlemen,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  hospital,  have 
Been  attacked  by  the  fever,  to  which  three  have  fallen  victims ; 
sixteen  nurses,  and  twenty-one  patients  admitted  for  other  affec- 
tions have  likewise  suffered  from  the  disease  which  terminated 
fatally  in  ten  instances,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  many  simi- 
lar cases  occurred  which  did  not  come  under  my  notice.  Seven- 
teen of  the  sixty  cases  to  which  my  observations  especially  refer, 
were  those  of  persons  who  had  either  been  in  attendance  on  the 
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sick,  or  who  at  least  lived  in  the  same  house  with  them  ;  nine  of 
these  seventeen  were  the  cases  of  patients,  who,  admitted  into  the 
hospital  for  other  affections,  were  while  there  attacked  by  fever. 
It  was  during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  past  winter  that  the 
disease  began  to  spread  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital ;  the  great 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  wards  at  a  sufficient  temperature  often 
induced  the  attendants  to  close  the  windows,  and  thus  patients 
were  kept  for  hours  together  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
exhalations  from  the  fever  patients ;  and  it  was  at  last  found  ne- 
cessary, from  the  disease  spreading  from  bed  to  bed,  to  close  one 
of  the  female  wards.  The  cold  weather  appeared  to  exercise  an 
unfavourable  influence  upon  the  patients,  and  the  disease  seemed 
to  increase  in  severity  as  the  thermometer  sank,  while  with  the 
return  of  spring  it  became  milder,  and  the  fatal  cases  were  less  nu- 
merous. Perhaps,  however,  as  my  observations  refer  to  but  a  small 
number  of  patients,  this  may  have  been  merely  an  accidental  coin- 
cidence ;  I  will,  therefore,  not  dwell  upon  it,  but  pass  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  curative  measures  employed  to  combat  this  for- 
midable disease. 

I  shall  not  say  much  of  the  treatment  adopted  in  this  affec- 
tion, nor  of  the  power  of  medicine  to  control  its  intensity ;  for, 
convinced  as  I  am,  that,  in  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  remedial  agents  upon  any  disease,  there  are  requisite  the  expe- 
rience of  years,  together  with  habits  of  the  most  diligent  and  ac- 
curate observation,  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  a  judgment 
more  nice  than  is  usually  possessed ;  I  cannot  suppose  that  my 
opinions,  upon  such  a  subject,  would  be  of  much  value. 

The  indications,  in  accordance  with  which  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  was  conducted,  were  two ;  first,  to  support  the  powers  of  the 
patient ;  second,  to  combat  local  affections  as  they  might  occur. 
It  was  but  very  seldom  that  patients  were  seen  at  a  sufficiently 
early  period,  for  there  to  be  any  chance  of  cutting  short  the  dis- 
ease ;  in  those  few  cases  in  which  they  were  seen  from  the  first, 
emetics  were  generally  employed,  and  though  after  their  adminis- 
tration, the  pain  in  the  head  and  sense  of  nausea  frequently  were 
diminished,  yet  I  do  not  recollect  any  case  in  which  the  disease 
was  cut  short  after  rigor  had  once  occurred.  Four  patients  had 
been  bled  largely  from  the  arm  before  admission ;  they  all  had  the 
disease  severely,  but  recovered  with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
sank  on  the  forty-third  day  under  an  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the 
fisu^  ;  and  as  the  character  of  the  epidemic  seemed  to  forbid  vene- 
section, it  was  never  employed  with  a  view  of  cutting  short  the 
disease,  and  was  only  once  resorted  to  during  its  progress. 

When  a  patient  was  admitted,  as  the  greater  number  were, 
about  the  tenth  day,  he  was  very  generally  placed  in  a  warm  bath, 
a  measure  often  requisite  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and  whidi 
seemed  in  most  cases  to  be  very  grateful  to  his  feelings,  though 
it  did  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence,  either  good  or  bad,  upon 
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the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease.  If  then  his  powers  were  not 
very  much  reduced,  and  no  local  affection  called  for  especial  treat- 
ment, he  was  usually  allowed  broth  diet,  and  was  directed  to  take 
two  grains  and  a  half  of  mercury  with  chalk  every  eight  hours ;  and 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  was  given  him  on  the  following  morning  if  his 
bowels  did  not  act  before ;  and  in  a  few  mild  cases  no  other  re- 
medies were  used  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  than  an 
occasional  laxative  and  small  doses  of  mercury  and  chalk.  On  the 
day  after  the  patient^s  admission,  one  was  better  able  to  judge  of 
his  condition,  and  to  ascertain  more  surely  whether  there  existed 
any  local  affection. 

In  twenty-eight  cases  local  bleeding  was  resorted  to ;  fre- 
quently it  was  employed  on  the  day  after  the  patient'^s  admission, 
and  almost  always  within  a  week  from  that  time.  The  head  was  the 
part  from  which  blood  was  most  frequently  taken,  cupping-glasses 
or  leeches  having  been  applied  to  the  forehead  or  temples  fifteen 
times ;  in  two  of  those  cases  local  depletion  was  also  practised  from  / 

the  abdomen,  and  in  three  from  the  chest.  In  four  other  cases  blood 
was  drawn  from  the  chest,  and  in  nine  from  the  abdomen,  besides 
three  instances  in  which  leeches  were  applied  to  the  parotid  glands. 

In  sixteen  of  these  cases,  three  of  which  terminated  fatally,  wine 
was  employed*  but  in  the  other  twelve  no  stimulant  of  any  sort 
was  resorted  to.  Wine  was  given  in  thirty-five  cases,  including 
all  the  &tal  ones,  the  average  quantity  being  about  ten  ounces  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  though  to  some  much  more  was  given ;  and  one 
patient,  who  ultimately  recovered,  took  twelve  ounces  of  wine  and 
eight  ounces  of  brandy,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  sago  and  strong 
broth  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  several  days.  There  were  some 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, being  purely  tnose  of  exhaustion,  no  medicine  was  given  be- 
yond an  occasional  dose  of  castor  oil,  while  the  patient^s  powers  were 
supported  by  the  liberal  use  of  wine.  The  use  of  opium  at  night 
was  sometimes  found  beneficial  in  diminishing  subsultus,  or  in 
assisting  to  procure  sleep ;  but  it  was  not  very  much  used,  nor 
have  I  seen  any  very  decided  results  from  its  employment. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  treatment  pursued;  and 
here  I  conclude  my  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this  formidable  dis- 
ease, and  leave  untouched  many  very  interesting  and  important 
questions ;  as,  for  instance,  those  of  its  origin,  mode  of  propagation, 
and  identity  with  previous  epidemics  of  fever.  My  own  experi- 
ence is  far  too  limited  to  permit  of  my  hazarding  an  opinion  upon 
such  subjects.  One  thing,  however,  I  think  my  observation  has 
taught  me,  which  is,  again  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Hufeland,  that  '^  Each  fresh  epidemic  is  a  new  individual,  and 
must,  like  the  present,  be  studied  in  all  its  peculiarities,  while  from 
no  previous  one  is  it  allowable  to  draw  any  direct  conclusion  with 
regard  to  another.*" 

VOL.  L.  NO.  136.  K 
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Aet.  X. — Practical  Observations  on  Chancre.  By  Philippe 
Ricord,  M.  D.  Surgeon  to  the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris. 
(Bulletin  General  de  Therapeutique  Med.  et  Ghiruigicale). 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Oeorge  Bell,  M.  D.  &c.  (Con- 
cluded from  Vol.  xlix.  p.  48S.) 

II.  Diagnosis. — ^Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  diagnosis 
of  chancre.  The  antecedents,  the  pretended  incubation,  the  seat, 
aspect,  progress,  complications,  and  the  influence  of  treatment 
furnish  only  equivocal  signs.  Nevertheless,  as  regards  the  regu- 
lar chancre,  the  habituated  eye  will  seldom  be  deceived  by  the 
siens  we  have  described,  or  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  induration 
which,  after  being  once  carefully  examined,  is  always  recognized. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  unequivocal,  incon- 
testible,  pathognomonic  signs  of  chancre,  are  the  production  of 
certain  symptoms  of  constitutional  infection,  which  alone  succeed 
that  antecedent ;  and,  above  all,  the  eflfects  of  inoculation  with 
the  matter  taken  at  the  period  of  increase,  which  eflTects  are  both 
regular  and  constant. 

III.  Prognosis. — In  studying  the  prognosis  of  chancre,  we 
should  consider  it  first  as  a  local  disease,  and  then  as  a  source  of 
general  poisoning. 

The  first  head  embraces  the  probable  duration  of  the  disease, 
its  possible  deviations  from  the  normal  state,  the  occurrence  of 
complications,  the  development  of  successive  symptoms,  and  the 
possibility  of  its  being  still *communicable. 

The  regular  chancre,  in  a  person  living  properly,  and  otherwise 
healthy,  constitutes  a  local  disease  of  small  importance.  Taken 
at  the  commencement,  and  treated  properly,  cicatrization  may  be 
effected  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  when  left  to  itself,  it  may  un- 
dergo a  spontaneous  cure,  in  from  three  to  five  weeks,  as  already 
remarked.  It  always  yields  to  skilful  treatment,  without  working 
any  serious  mischief.  The  particular  seat  of  chancre  should  have 
great  influence  on  our  prognosis,  as  regards  its  probable  duration. 
Thus  a  chancre  situate  on  the  frenum^  which  is  easily  per- 
forated; a  chancre  in  the  urethra^  constantly  bathed  by  the 
urine ;  and  a  chancre  on  the  anus,  irritated  by  the  stretching  of 
the  parts  when  at  stool,  and  soiled  by  the  feces,  although  uncom- 
plicated ;  cceteris  paribus^  take  a  longer  time  to  heal.  In  like 
manner,  chancres  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  keep  covered,  and  those  situated  in  parts  liable,  from  their 
functions,  to  undeigo  changes  of  volume,  are  long  in  healing. 

However  regular  chancre  may  be  at  its  commencement,  we 
should  dread  the  occurrence  of  complications  and  deviations  when- 
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eyer  any  of  the  causes  already  specified  are  present.  It  does  not 
follow  Uiat  the  disease  shall  be  slight,  because  it  was  trivial  in  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  communicated.  The  most  troublesome 
case  I  have  met  with  during  the  six  years  that  I  have  been  sur- 
geon to  the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris,  was  derived  from  a  wo- 
man in  whom  the  disease  was  so  trivial,  that  the  most  carefol  ex- 
amination could  discover  only  a  minute  chancre,  which  was  cured 
in  twelve  days. 

With  regard  to  successive  affections,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  disposition  of  the  parts  affected,  and  the  particular  seats  of 
the  ulcerations.  By  successive  affections  are  meant  those  which 
are  only  a  gradual  continuation  of  the  same  malady,  such  as  the 
production  of  new  chancres,  the  developement  of  sympathetic 
bubos  from  extension  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  occurrence  of 
symptomatic  bubos,  arising  from  the  transport  of  the  venereal  vi- 
rus. Whenever  the  virus  is  retained  in  the  parts,  or  touches 
points  susceptible  of  inoculation,  we  should  drc»d  the  formation 
of  successive  chancres.  Of  this  kind  are  chancres  of  the  anus, 
succeeding  those  of  the  fourchette  in  the  female ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  chancres. commence  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  raph^, 
which,  becoming  swelled,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  condy- 
lomatous  excrescence,  and  may  be  mistaken  by  the  unaccustomed 
eye  for  a  hemorrhoidal  tumour. 

To  conclude,  whenever  a  wound  or  other  solution  of  continuity 
is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  chancre,  we  should  dread  the  oc- 
currence of  inocidation. 

Important  differences  exist  in  the  prognosis  of  the  varieties  of 
chancre,  resulting  from  certain  complications  or  conditions,  which 
make  it  deviate  from  its  normal  progress ;  and  we  here  resume  that 
suUect. 

When  a  chancre  has  assumed  the  phagedenic  form,  its  duration 
ought  to  be  much  longer.  It  is  the  cause  of  deformity  by  de- 
stroying the  tissues  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  may  give  rise  to 
hemorrhages,  by  attacking  important  vessels.  Urethral,  vulvular, 
and  anal  fistuks  are  a  few  of  the  serious  disasters  which  ensue. 

The  diphtheritic,  phagedenic  chancre,  considered  as  a  local  affec- 
tion, is  the  most  troublesome  variety,  because  we  can  neither  fore- 
see the  length  of  its  duration,  nor  the  extent  of  the  ravages  it  will 
commit.  Next  to  it  is  the  gangrenous  phagedenic  chancre,  from 
excess  of  inflammation,  in  which  case  we  must  always  fear  the  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  tissues  affected.  Its  duration  is  short 
as  in  ordinary  gangrene,  which  advances  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
Lastly,  indurated  chancre,  the  final  cure  of  which  is  generally 
tedious,  is,  ccsteria  paribusy  much  less  serious  than  the  preceding, 
both  as  regards  possible  local  alterations,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  proceed. 
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the  period  of  increase ;  at  least  when  the  increase  of  ulceration  is 
not  due  to  excess  of  induration.  They  generally  occur  during  the 
period  of  reparation,  or  rather  after  cicatrization  has  taken  place  ; 
and  this  more  especially,  if  a  nucleus  of  induration  occupies  the 
place  of  the  chancre. 

Indurated  chancre  is  the  principal  source  of  constitutional  sy- 

Ehilis ;  next  to  it  is  the  phagedenic  chancre,  which,  however,  may 
e  of  considerable  extent  and  duration,  without  giving  rise  to  ge- 
neral disease ;  and  the  least  dangerous  of  all,  in  this  respect,  is  die 
gangrenous  phagedenic  chancre,  from  excess  of  inflammation. 

The  number  of  primary  symptoms  with  their  complications,  (ex- 
cept induration)  do  not  aid  us  in  forming  a  prognosis,  and  bubo, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  far  from  proving  that  the  disease  has 
become  general.  Bubo,  as  has  been  already  remariced,  is  fre- 
quently sympathetic,  or  distinct  from  syphilis ;  when  it  is  virulent 
or  symptomatic,  it  constitutes  a  disease  identical  with  the  chancre, 
whose  consequences  are  neither  more  nor  less  troublesome,  than  if 
the  patient,  instead  of  having  one^  has  actually  two  primary  sores. 
It  is  an  incontestible  fact,  confirmed  by  daily  observation, 
that  all  persons  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  general  syphi- 
litic disease.  It  is  as  clear  to  my  mind,  that  certain  idiosyncrasies 
can  resist  consecutive  poisoning,  as  that  no  constitution  can  resist 
inoculation  from  a  primary  sore. 

Certain  conditions  are  necessary,  in  order  to  the  developement 
of  general  symptoms ;  which,  i^though  they  often  escape  notice, 
we  are  frequently  able  to  detect  If  we  renect  on  the  ages  of  our 
patients,  we  are  struck  with  the  facility  with  which  constitution- 
al syphilis  developes  itself  in  children,  especially  through  the  me- 
dium of  hereditary  taint ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  less 
frequent  it  is  in  old  persons  after  a  recent  infection.  The  sexes 
present  differences  which  have  not  always  been  well  explained,  se- 
condary symptoms  being  much  less  frequently  observed  in  women 
than  in  men.  The  primary  symptoms  most  frequent  in  women 
are  discharges,  which  never  give  rise  to  them ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  women  with  chancre  were  placed  in  the  same  hygienic 
conditions  as  men,  they  would  be  much  more  subject  to  secondary 
symptoms  than  the  latter,  for  there  are  individuals  of  this  sex, 
whose  constitutions  are  more  favourable  to  their  developement,  and 
who  are  the  subjects  of  more  frequent  and  more  serious  derange- 
ments. The  lymphatic  temperament  should  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  condition  most  favourable  to  the  developement  of  general 
symptoms,  and  next  to  it,  vices  of  regimen,  to  which  men  are  much 
more  exposed  than  women.  Certain  antecedent  pathological  states 
seem  to  predispose  the  body  to  general  infection,  and  it  likewise 
appears  to  be  a  feet,  that  they  determine  the  particular  form  in 
which  the  secondary  symptoms  manifest  themselves. 
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After  the  general  considerations  which  precede, — ^the  limits  of 
this  paper  forbidding  that  we  should  go  into  details, — ^we  shall  not 
perhaps  be  considered  rash,  in  hazarding  the  opinion  that  general 
infection  may  take  place,  the  patient  acquire  a  83rphilitic  tempera- 
ment, and  remain  under  its  influence,  witnout  any  symptom  occur- 
ring, until  the  application  of  an  incidental  adjuvant  cause  &vours  the 
deyelopement  of  the  disease.  Ck>uld  not  the  incubations,  so  various 
and  indefinite  in  their  duration,  be  explained  in  this  way  ?  Would 
it  not  aflTord  a  reason,  for  the  differences  which  we  observe,  in  the 
secondary  symptoms  in  diflTerent  people,  arising  from  the  same 
cause  ?  Does  not  the  explanation  apply  equally  well  to  syphilis,  as 
to  hereditary  disease  ?  Would  not  tne  same  happen  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  individuals  predisposed  to  scrofula,  on  the  application  of 
an  incidental  cause  ? 

III.  But  the  treatment  of  the  primary  symptoms,  should  have 
great  influence  on  their  consequences,  and  remove  the  difficulties 
which  beset  us  in  the  prognosis  of  secondary  symptoms.  There  is 
no  question  in  therapeutics  more  debated  than  tnis,  and  none  fur- 
ther from  being  solved  ;  there  is  none  of  higher  interest,  and 
more  needful  of  solution,  for  in  no  disease  has  the  patient  more 
need  of  a  physician.  The  better  ranks  of  society  believe  that 
the  venereal  disease  is  always  curable.  Secondary  symptoms  are 
considered  as  the  result  of  bad  treatment,  and  the  blame  is  laid 
on  the  physician ;  for  these  people  never  reflect,  that  they  are  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  primary  evil,  aided  by  individual 
conditions.  But  this  is  not  all.  Faithful  to  that  law  which,  accor- 
ding to  Richerand,  declares  that  all  medical  prejudices  originate 
with  physicians  themselves,  these  latter  strive  to  replace  ancient 
blunders  by  modem  errors.  By  one  party  it  is  declared,  that  no 
cure  can  take  place,  no  repose  be  enjoyed,  no  future  health  antici- 
pated, unless  mercury  be  used ;  and  by  the  other,  future  disease 
and  death  are  predicted,  if  this  remedy  be  employed.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  opinions  so  positive  and  precise,  by  what  laws  and  autho- 
rities is  the  physician  to  be  sheltered  from  responsibililjr  ?  which 
party  is  he  to  believe  ?  Brilliant  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  long 
ranks  of  both ;  but  the  list  of  .the  mercurialists,  if  it  is  often  equal- 
led in  talent,  has  an  enormous  majority,  which  in  this  numerical  age 
adds  great  weight  to  the  argument.  A  calm' disinterested  exami- 
nation of  facts,  made  by  men  equally  uninfluenced  by  a  desire  for 
novelty,  or  a  dread  of  being  considered  antiquated  in  their  notions, 
would  be  productive  of  sound  opinions  on  the  subject ;  for,  although 
they  might  differ  on  many  points,  still  the  concessions  which  each 
would  be  obliged  to  make,  would  in  the  end  prove,  that  the 
principles  of  the  mercurialists  do  not  differ  so  much  from  those 
of  their  opponents,  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  In  order 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  examine  the  data 
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on  which  they  have  founded  their  aigument,  and  to  analyze  the 
facts  which  have  been  accumulated,  from  which  it  would  appear 
evident,  that  the  absence  of  a  good  diagnosis,  and  the  want  of  a 
just  appreciation  of  particular  facts,  can  of  themselves  perpetuate 
the  discussion.  Although  I  am  convinced  that  much  has  been 
done  by  modem  authors,  still  I  think  that  they  have  only  proved 
one  thing,  which  was  already  known,  to  wit,  that  bad  treatment 
is  hurtful,  and  that  the  same  remedy  is  not  universally  applicable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  course  pursued  by  certain  visionaries  is 
fatal ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  saying,  that,  so  Bur  from  elucidating 
the  question,  they  have  embroiled  and  altogether  confused  it,  by 
the  denial  of  special  causes,  which  can  be  recognized  by  whoever 
candidly  examines  the  subject/ 

However  this  may  be,  whatever  be  the  treatment,  if  the  local  symp- 
toms have  been  promptly  removed,  secondary  syphilis  is  less  to  be 
feared,  provided  the  patient  have  a  good  constitution,  and  the 
treatment  have  not  produced  any  morbid  alteration,  which  may 
become  the  cause  of  the  future  outbreaking  of  disease. 

Before  entering  on  the  treatment  of  chancre,  let  it  be  well  un- 
derstood, that,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear  to  the  ignorant, 
the  primary  syphilitic  sore  can  frequently  undergo  a  spontaneous 
cure,  and  this  even  in  spite  of  bad  treatment.  The  spontaneous 
cure  of  chancre,  however,  is,  for  the  most  part,  tardy  and  uncer- 
tain ;  and  the  patient  continues  exposed,  so  long  as  it  remains,  to 
secondary  symptoms,  and  troublesome  local  a£Pections.  Art, 
therefore,  when  well  understood,  should  never  remain  inactive ; 
but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  quell  the  disease  at  its  com- 
mencement, where  we  can  always  cut  it  short. 

But  it  is  at  once  strange  and  unfortunate,  that,  while  all  agree 
about  other  poisons,  none  hesitating  to  destroy  the  venom  of  the 
viper ;  and  whilst  precis^  rules  are  laid  down  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  inflicted  by  rabid  animals,  chancre,  so  analogous 
to  both  in  its  origin  and  consequences,  is  unfortunately  the  sub- 
ject of  suppositions  ;  and  although  it  allows  more  time  for  us  to 
act,  fisdse  reasoning  and  absurd  theories  throw  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty on  the  means  by  which  it  is  exposed. 

In  order  that  the  treatment  of  chancre  may  be  rational  and  ef- 
ficacious, let  us  adapt  it  to  its  different  phases,  to  its  regular  state, 
its  deviations,  and  its  complications. 

Chancre,  at  its  commencement,  imperatively  requires  to  be 
treated  by  what  is  called  the  abortive,  or  the  eradicating  method. 
This  is  an  important  precept,  for  there  are  no  well  att^ed  cases, 
in  which  ulcers,  destroyed  within  five  days  after  infection,  have 
been  the  cause  of  secondary  symptoms,  provided  these  ulcers  were 
without  any  other  actual  complication. 

But  if  it  be  evident  that  chancre  should  be  destroyed  as  soon 
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as  possible,  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear,  that  the  same  means  can- 
not be  employed  in  eyery  case ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  pro- 
perly those  which  have  been  proposed,  viz.  excision  and  cauteri- 
zation, direct  or  mediate,  we  shall  here  examine  them. 

Hunter  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  progress  of  chancre 
^ould  be  promptly  arrested ;  and  without  noticing  any  distinc- 
tions which  the  sore  may  exhibit  at  its  commencement,  he  gives 
the  preference  to  cauterization,  when  the  sore  is  situated  on  the 
glana^  where  it  excites  less  pain,  and  does  not  cause  hemorrhage. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  disease,  he  pre- 
fers excision,  because  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
ease with  caustic.  However  good  the  precepts  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish suigeon  may  be,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  authority  of 
M.  Ribes  Senior,  the  subject  may  be  rendered  more  clear  and 
precise,  by  attending, to  the  differences  which  chancre  presents  at 
its  commencement. 

\8t.  Pustule  at  the  Commencement. — This  form,  the  rarest 
when  the  disease  is  contracted  in  the  usual  way,  may  be  easily 
confounded,  during  the  early  days,  with  herpes  or  eczema.  It 
yields  to  a  single  cauterization,  if  early  applied.  Cauterization  of 
the  pustule,  which  can  certainly  precede  the  syphilitic  ulcer,  is 
denominated  by  M.  Ratier,  the  ectrotic  method.  This^  method 
would  have  been  less  contested,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  its  proposer 
had  given  a  true  description  of  the  time  of  appearance,  the  mode 
of  developement,  and  ihe  consequences  of  the  pustule  of  chancre ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  were  not  contented  with  the 
simple  denial  of  its  existence,  by  men  who,  though  otherwise  well 
informed,  can  furnish  no  other  reason  than  that  arising  from  faulty 
experiment,  and  incorrect  observation. 

It  should  be  a  rule  to  open  and  freely  cauterize  every  pustule 
which  appears  on  the  exposed  parts,  during  the  first  days  suc- 
ceeding suspected  intercourse.  This  practice  should  be  pursued, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  pustule,  and  without  waiting 
to  make  a  rigorous  diagnosis,  for  there  is  no  harm  if  the  pustule 
were  only  a  vesicle  of  herpes  or  eczema.  The  slight  pain  oc- 
casioned by  caustic  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  chance  of  per- 
mitting the  developement  of  a  chancre.*  We  prefer  the  nitrate 
of  silver  as  a  caustic  in  the  first  stage  of  this  form  of  chancre ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  pointed,  so  that  we  may  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  pustule,  and  apply  it  below  the  edges  of  the  little  ulcer  which 
b  discovered  when  the  pustule  is  ruptured. 


*  If  furpei  praeputialis  have  characters  exclnsivdj  Dcculiar,  which  can  geDeraUy 
be  appreciated,  u  its  appearance  after  exposure  to  infection  a  sufficient  reason  for 
cauterizing  it  in  every  case  ?  We  ask  this  question,  because  it  is  injurious,  so  &r  at 
the  herpes  is  concerned,  having  seen  troublesome  sympathetic  bubo  result  from  it  in 
one  case,  and  painful  ulceration  in  another.— <Xy.  Bell. 
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Whenever  a  doubtful  pustule  is  situated  on  a  moYeable  part, 
and  can  be  readily  isolat^,  excision  should  be  practised.  It  is 
the  operation  to  which  we  should  always  give  the  preference  in 
these  circumstances,  were  it  not  that  patients  in  general  have  a 
great  repugnance  to  cutting  instruments.  I  have  frequently  per- 
formed the  operation  with  success,  making  use  of  the  curved  scis- 
sors, and  dividing  healthy  tissues  only,  which  afterwards  cicatrize 
with  great  rapidity. 

Sd.  Ulceration^  or  Chancre  from  the  commencement. — ^This 
form,  which,  by  reason  of  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  parts  af- 
fected, and  the  fiunlity  with  which  the  pustule  bursts  so  soon  as 
it  is  formed,  is  the  most  common  of  all,  and  is  to  be  treated  like 
the  former.  As  eveiy  doubtful  pustule  should  be  cauterized  or 
excised,  so  every  doubtful  ulceration  should  undergo  the  same 
treatment. 

Sd.  But  we  have  said  that  chancre  may  succeed  abscess,  the 
result  of  phlegmon,  and  have  for  its  seat  a  follicle,  cellular  tissue, 
a  lymphatic  vessel,  or  a  gland.  Can  we  in  this  fonn  have  Mt}\ 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  abortive  method  ? 

Whenever  a  part  has  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  chancre, 
and  enlargement  of  one  or  more  follicles  succeeds,  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly extirpate  the  part,  and  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  follicular  abscess  exist,  and  the  disease  be  still  limited,  the 
same  treatment  should  be  adopted ;  but  if  the  disease  have  gone 
any  length,  the  abscess  should  be  opened,  and  the  part  deeply 
cauterized. 

The  same  treatment  applies  to  the  small  circumscribed  abscess 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  arising  from  the  imbibition  of  matter  from  a 
chancre  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  produced  by  any  of  the  process- 
es  already  described. 

When  the  disease  is  situated  in  a  lymphatic  vessel  or  gland,  this 
treatment  is  no  longer  applicable,  but  we  must  have  recourse  to 
those  means  which  are  employed  for  the  destruction  of  bubo. 

The  method  of  M.  Malapert,  so  powerful  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Renaud  of  Toulon,  offers  the  greatest  advantages,  since  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  if  we  attack  the  disease  at  its  commencement,  be- 
fore the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is  affected,  the  most  happy 
results  frequently  follow  ;  and  I  willingly  give  the  name  of  me- 
diate cauterization  to  this  disturbing  treatment. 

This  manner  of  treating  the  lymphatic  or  glandular  chancre  con- 
sists in  blistering  the  tumour,  the  blister  being  large  enough  to  co^ 
ver  the  part  affected.  When  the  blister  has  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  raised  epidermis  is  removed,  the  denuded  surface 
should  be  covered  witn  a  pledget  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the 
deutochloride  of  mercury,  of  the  strength  of  five  grains  of  the 
salt  to  an  ounce  of  water.     The  pledget  should  be  fixed,  if  there 
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is  any  chance  of  the  patient  removing  it,  and  remain  applied  for 
three  hours.  This  caustic  solution  is  not  equally  well  borne  by 
all  patients,  some  not  being  able  to  endure  the  acute  pain  it  ex- 
cites, for  more  than  one  hour.  Instead  of  the  solution  of  mercury, 
we  may  employ  analogous  preparations,  such  as  a  solution  of  two 
or  three  drachms  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  An  eschar  must  be  produced,  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  eschar  should  not  extend  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  skin ;  it  is  usually  of  a  gray  or  brown  colour,  more 
or  less  distinct ;  it  is  seldom  black,  and  is  generally  thicker  than 
the  portion  of  skin  destroyed,  which  at  first  seems  to  be  infiltrated, 
and  afterwards  to  become  the  seat  of  a  deposition  of  plastic  lymph. 
When  the  eschar  is  formed,  it  should  be  covered  with  an  anodyne 
cataplasm  during  the  first  day,  for  which  should  be  substituted  on 
the  following  morning  a  compress  dipped  in  white  wash,*  to  be 
retained  till  the  slough  separates.  When  this  event  has  taken 
place,  the  simple  ulceration  that  remains  should  be  covered  with 
Unt  spread  with  ointment.  I  have  not  found  it  advantageous  to 
encourage  suppuration,  when  our  object  is  to  cut  short  the  dis- 
ease. If  the  bubo  resists  the  means  employed,  and  symptoms  of 
acute  inflammation  do  not  appear,  the  treatment  must  be  perse- 
vered in,  and  the  blister  and  caustic  solution  repeated. 

It  fr^uently  happens,  both  firom  the  patient  having  been  too 
late  in  asking  advice,  and  from  the  means  recommend^  not  act- 
ing with  sufficient  eneigy,  that  the  disease  is  not  destroyed,  and  the 
chancre  is  developed.  Whatever  be  the  time  of  its  duration,  and 
whatever  the  form  under  which  it  has  appeared,  we  must  endea* 
vour  to  destroy  the  chancre  as  quickly  as  possible,  if  its  seat  and 
limits  permit.  This  precept,  the  truth  of  which  is  stren&^ened 
by  daily  observation,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  Of  those  af- 
fected with  constitutional  syphilis,  who  have  came  under  my  ob- 
servation, in  none  had  the  chancre  existed  for  less  than  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  days ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
primary  symptoms  had  remained  for  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  a 
greater  number  of  weeks. 

If  we  consider,  in  addition  to  this,  that  individual  conditions 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  the  production  of  general  disease,  and 
that  these  conditions,  though  absent  at  first,  may  show  themselves 
at  a  later  period  of  the  primary  disease,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  so 
long  as  the  chancre  is  permitted  to  remain,  the  chances  of  general 
poisoning  exist.  I  add  further,  and  still  in  opposition  to  received 
prejudices,  that  if  it  is  certain  that  secondary  symptoms  have  no 
connection  with  the  rapidity  of  the  cure,  the  local  treatment  by 


*  The  white  wash  consists  of  one  part  of  the  lAquor  Pbmbi  Subacaatity  and 
tfaiity  of  water.— 6.  B. 
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ivhich  this  is  effected  has  no  influence  upon  them,  and  we  may 
say,  that  whatever  treatment  cures  the  local  disease  most  rapidly 
is,  without  doubt,  the  best  antisyphilitic. 

If  the  tissues  in  which  the  chancre  is  situated  have  become  in- 
filtrated, or  if  the  chancre  itself  has  acquired  a  certain  size,  the 
nitrate  of  silver  will  not  act  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and  if  we  practise 
excision,  there  is  a  risk  of  cutting  into  parts  already  the  seat  of 
disease.  Having  observed  that  gangrene,  when  it  attacks  a  chan- 
cre, reduces  it  to  the  state  of  a  simple  ulceration,  I  have  obtain- 
ed the  most  happy  results  from  the  use  of  caustic  potash,  and 
the  'pdte  de  Vienne*  I  prefer  the  latter  escharotic,  but  it  should 
be  employed  with  caution,  in  order  that  its  effects  may  extend 
one  or  two  lines  only  beyond  the  actual  disease.  One  objection 
to  this  method  is,  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  if  the  cauteri- 
zation en  emporte-piicey — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — 
be  carried  to  the  necessary  extent,  parts  are  exposed  which  it  is 
our  wish  to  save  ;  otherwise,  wherever  it  is  applicable,  and  skil- 
fiilly  applied,  it  will  afford  the  best  results.  It  must  likewise  be 
remarked,  that,  as  considerable  oedema  frequently  results  from  this 
method  of  treatment,  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  when  the  chancre 
is  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  or  on  the  glans 
peniSy  where  there  is  any  degree  of  phymosis ;  but,  excepting  in 
this  case,  it  is  a  practice  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  chancre  which  we  have  been  unable  to  attack  in  this  way, 
or  that  which  retains  its  specific  character  in  spite  of  our  efforU, 
demands  another  kind  of  treatment. 

let.  Although  an  ulcer  should  not  be  too  frequently  dressed, 
when  the  process  of  cicatrization  is  going  forward,  it  is  quite  other- 
wise with  the  chancre  in  the  stage  of  increase,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  matter  secreted  by  the  sore  becomes  a  per^ 
manent  cause  of  the  disease,  for  which  reason  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain.  The  dressings,  therefore,  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  abundance  of  the  suppuration. 

2d.  As  the  affected  parts,  except  in  the  cases  to  be  pointed  out 
afterwards,  should  be  uncovered,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
in  the  case  of  cutaneous  chancres,  that  they  do  not  become  cover- 
ed with  crusts  under  which  the  pus  may  lodge  and  burrow. 

3d.  Cauterization  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  repeated 
so  long  as  the  ulcerative  stage  continues,  and  when,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  eschars  thereby  produced,  any  of  the  characters  of 
this  stage  are  observed  in  the  bottom  or  on  the  edges  of  the  sore. 
When  reparation  commences,  we  must  abstain  from  the  use  of 
caustic  to  the  healthy  part  of  the  ulcer,  and  continue  its  applica- 
tion to  the  parts  that  retain  a  specific  character. 

*  The  pAte  de  Vlenne  is  made  by  mixing  five  parts  of  quick-lime,  with  six  of 
caustic  potash,  and  making  it  into  a  paste  with  alcohol. 
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4/A.  If  greasy  substances  are  generally  hurtful  in  the  treatment 
of  chancre,  mercurial  ointment,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  especially 
injurious ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  chancres  mul- 
tiply, extend,  or  become  inflamed  when,  free  from  induration, 
they  are  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment. 

5M.  As  it  is  wrong  to  allow  the  matter  of  chancre  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  surface  that  secretes  it,  so  it  is  very  advantageous 
to  diminish  the  secretion.  The  first  of  these  indications  is  fulfil- 
led by  the  application  of  dry  charpee,  and  the  best  mode  of  frd- 
filling  the  second  is  by  the  use  of  the  Vinum  Aromaticum  of  the 
pharmacopoeia.*  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  I  employ 
this  remedy. 

The  ulcer  is  well  washed  with  the  liquid,  care  being  taken  at 
the  same  time  not  to  cause  it  to  bleed  ;  it  is  afterwards  covered 
with  a  small  quantity  of  lint,  moistened  only  with  the  same  fluid, 
for  when  it  is  too  wet,  the  cure  is  retarded  by  the  kind  of  macera- 
tion th^t  takes  place.  At  each  dressing  the  lint  should  be  moist- 
ened with  the  fluid  prior  to  its  removal,  because  having  become 
dry  and  adherent,  the  part  would  otherwise  be  irritated  by  its  se- 
paration. 

Those  who  attend  my  clinical  course  at  the  Hdpital  des  Vene- 
riens  may  be  convinced  of  the  good  effects  of  this  treatment,  for 
imless  the  dressing  be  ill  applied,  successive  chancres  never  ap- 
pear, as  is  too  oflen  the  case  when  other  dressings  are  employed. 
The  Vimnn  Aromaticum  diminishes  the  purulent  secretion,  and 
tends  to  promote  cicatrization,  by  modifyins^  the  surface  of  the 
virulent  ulcer.  It  likewise  protects  the  neighbouring  parts  from 
inoculation,  by  acting  as  an  energetic  astringent. 

I  have  met  with  some  cases  where  the  secretion  continued  to  be 
very  abundant,  in  spite  of  this  treatment,  and  in  these  I  have  suc- 
ceeded perfectly,  by  making  use  of  the  vinous  decoction  of  oak 
bark.  If  there  is  pain,  and  if  this  is  increased  by  the  Vinum  Aro- 
maticum^ it  will  be  found  very  advantageous  to  combine  the  wine 
with  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce. 
It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  pain  dis- 
appears on  augmenting  the  quantity,  while  in  others  it  must  be  di- 
minished, in  order  to  produce  the  same  efiTect. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  medicated 
wine,  or  even  to  renounce  its  employment  altogether.  Thus  we  oc- 
casionally meet  with  cases  where  the  sore  remains  stationary, 

*  The  Vinum  Aromaticum  it  prepared  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  the  Species 
aromat  of  the  Paruian  codex,  in  two  pounds  of  red  wine,  for  six  days,  straining  and 
adding  two  ounces  of  the  AlcookU  de  vidneraire.  The  aromatics  employed  are  the 
dried  leaves  of  sage,  (Sahia  officinaHt;)  thyme  (Thymut  vulgaris^)  hyssop,  (Hys» 
topus  tfffieinalif,)  water-mint  (Mentha  hinutOy)  noaijoram  (Origtmum  vufgare^j 
and  wormwood,  (Absinthium  vutgare,)  in  equal  parts. — G.  B. 
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though  the  suppuration  has  ceased,  in  which  event  the  sore  should 
be  dressed  with  opiate  cerate,  or  an  emollient  poultice  applied 
for  several  days,  and  the  use  of  the  wine  afterwards  resumed ;  and 
in  other  cases,  the  chancre  being  accompanied  by  induration,  the 
latter  is  increased  by  the  stimulating  application,  and  the  process 
of  cicatrization  prevented  bom  taking  place.  With  these  excep- 
tions the  vinous  dressing  is  what  I  generally  prefer. 

6th,  When  the  process  of  reparation  has  commenced  and  goes 
on  with  regularity,  we  must  continue  the  vinous  dressing,  and 
only  make  use  of  caustic  when  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  exuberant 
granulations.  It  often  happens,  that  although  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  is  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  is  no  longer  se- 
cerning, the  disease  is  not  completely  cured,  for  the  finishing  of 
which  process,  the  sore  must  be  covered  by  a  kind  of  epidermis. 
This  event  may  be  brought  about  by  the  superficial  application  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  merely  to  whiten  the  sui5&ce  without 
acting  as  a  caustic. 

In  the  case  of  regular  uncomplicated  chancre,  local  treatment 
will  suffice,  provided  no  induration  remains.  Although  rest  and 
proper  regimen  should  be  prescribed  when  this  treatment  is  being 
applied,  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  absolute  system ;  for  while  an- 
tipnlogistic  treatment,  local  and  general,  is  indicated,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  robust  or  prone  to  inflammation,— a  tonic  regimen,  with  all 
the  means  calculated  to  correct  the  evils  arising  firom  a  bad  consti- 
tution, from  co-existing  ailments,  or  from  a  previous  bad  meagre 
diet,  must  be  prescribed ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  com- 
plications and  vicious  characters  that  chancre  may  assume,  result 
from  a  depraved  state  of  constitution,  or  other  co-existing  mala- 
dies. 

When  sound  cicatrization  has  taken  place,  and  the  parts  have 
resumed  their  normal  condition,  the  cure  may  be  considered  as 
completed,  imless  any  induration  remains^  which  leaves  much 
probability  of  a  relapse. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  therapeutically,  the  principal  va- 
rieties of  chancre,  the  existence  of  which  we  have  admitted. 

1.  Masked  Chancre.  (Chancre  Larvi). — When  the  chancre 
is  situated  in  the  urethra,  and  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  acute 
gonorrhoea,  antiphlogistic  measures  must  be  had  recourse  to; 
leeches  to  the  perineum  and  penis,  local  emollient  baths,  general 
bathing,  opiate  applications,  diluents,  &c.  We  must  likewise 
endeavour  to  prevent  erections,  which  irritate  and  augment  the 
ulceration,  by  distending  the  affected  parts.  In  order  to  fulfil 
the  latter  indication,  I  prescribe  two  of  the  following  pills,  to  be 
taken  every  night.  * 

•  The  combinadoo  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus  with  camphor  wUl  perhaps  be 
found  as  powerful,  and  more  generaUy  applicable  than  that  of  opium.     Some  per- 
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CamphariB,  3  ij.  Opiiy  gr.  viii.  Mtunhginisy  q.  s.  M.  Dp- 
wide  in  pU.  sewdecem  leqtuUea. 

If  small  abscesses  form  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  they  should 
be  opened  early,  and  when  all  inflammatory  symptoms  are  gone, 
the  patient  should  make  use  of  the  Vinum  Aromaticuniy  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  as  an 
injection.  If  no  irritation  is  produced,  the  wine  may  afterwards 
be  used  pure.  When  the  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  are  not  too 
intense,  we  may  frequently  have  recourse  to  cauterization  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  commencement,  the  caustic  being  ap- 
plied by  the  aid  of  M.  Lallemand''8  instrument.  Cauterization 
of  the  urethra  is  of  great  benefit  when  the  acute  symptoms  of  go- 
norrhoea are  passed,  and  when  the  chancre  exists  uncomplicated^ 
acting  in  the  latter  instance  as  in  the  case  of  external  chancre. 

When  the  sore  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  so  as 
to  be  visible,  the  same  treatment  is  applicable  as  in  other  cases, 
and  it  will  be  found  of  great  benefit,  when  the  patient  can  bear 
it,  to  retain  a  small  cylinder,  impregnated  with  the  substance  with 
which  the  chancre  is  dressed,  in  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  lips  from  coming  in  contact. 

When  the  blennorrhagic  symptoms  depend  upon  the  urethml 
chancre,  they  cease  when  the  sore  is  healed ;  but  if  they  consti- 
tute an  independent  concomitant  affection,  they  require  Uie  usual 
treatment  for  gonorrhoea. 

In  those  cases  where  the  deep  parts  of  the  vagina,  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  or  ihe  cavity  of  that  oigan,  are  the  seat  of  chancre,  the 
speculum  should  be  employed  at  each  dressing,  in  order  that  we 
may  make  the  necessary  topical  applications.  Great  cleanliness 
diould  be  observed,  when  tne  sore  is  situated  at  the  inferior  part 
of  the  rectum,  or  on  the  anus,  and  the  dressing  repeated  every 
time  the  patient  goes  to  stool.  Every  possible  means  should  be 
employed  to  render  this  latter  operation  easy,  and,  lest  the  affected 
parts  should  be  irritated  by  the  passage  of  hardened  feces,  it  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  preceded  by  a  clyster  of  mucilaginous  fluid. 
This  practice  indeed  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  unless  the  intro- 
duction of  an  elastic  gum  tube  occasions  more  pain  than  the  ex- 
cretion of  feces.  The  dressing  may  be  retained  by  the  aid  of  a 
small  michey  but  simple  injection  must  suffice,  should  too  much 
pain  and  spasm  of  the  sphincter  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  ulcers  of 

•ont  cmaoot  take  opium  in  any  form,  and  tlie  idiosTncraay  which  preranta  the  uae 
of  bfoacyamua,  ia  much  leM  oommon. 

A  paper  by  Mr  B.  Bdl  od  the  employineDt  of  hyoacyamns  and  camphor  in  go- 
Borrhcea,  with  a  ?iew  to  prerent  nocturnal  erections,  wiU  be  found  in  the  2d  Tolume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  Hit  formnUi  is,  R.  Gum.  Camphor, 
gr.  vi.  E^,  JETyotcyam,  gr.  ir.  M,  et  div.piL  H.  SL  &  tmnend. 
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this  kind  for  simple  fissures,  as  we  have  seen  done,  for  if  we  pmc- 
tise  excision  in  these  cases,  we  shall  not  &il  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease. 

2.  Superficial  chancre. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  these 
chancres  do  not  present  any  particular  indication.  When  they 
are  situated  on  the  glans  or  prepuce,  when  they  are  not  indurated, 
and  when  symptoms  of  balanitis  at  the  same  time  exist,  they  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  simple  erosions  which  accompany  this  catar- 
rhal inflammation.  A  single  superficial  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  followed  by  the  interposition  of  fine  lint  between  the  glans 
and  prepuce,  wiU  generally  suffice  to  make  them  disappear.  Should 
they  persist,  the  treatment  detailed  above  should  be  adopted. 

3.  Phagedenic  chancre, — When  the  firenum  is  destroyed,  a 
fistulous  opening  made,  or  bridges  formed  by  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  the  soft  parts  are  sometimes  acted  on  by  this  kind  of 
chancre,  the  ulcerated  sur&ces  must  be  excised,  for  adhesion  is 
prevented  and  the  mischief  kept  up,  by  their  remaining  in  contact 
with  each  other.  When  the  frenum  is  perforated,  the  cure  is 
much  accelerated  by  detaching  it  at  either  adherent  extremity 
with  the  curved  scissors,  and  afterwards  freely  cauterizing  the  part. 

IsL  Phagedenic  chancre^  pultaceous^diphtheritic. — It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  this  form  of  chancre 
should  be  studied  with  great  care.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
patient  dwells  in  a  cold  damp  unhealthy  situation,  and  we  find 
that  when  he  changes  his  place  of  residence,  the  disease  undergoes 
improvement.  Thus,  if  ne  removes  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  cli- 
mate, it  often  undergoes  a  firightful  change,  while  in  opposite  cir- 
cumstances it  firequently  goes  on  to  a  happy  termination.  This 
will  perhaps  explain,  how  certain  eflfects  are  obtained  by  removing 
the  patient  firom  one  hospital  to  another,  or  by  transferring  him 
to  a  town  in  the  south,  more  salubriously  situated  than  the  one 
he  previously  inhabited. 

In  this  variety  of  chancre  there  is  some  concomitant  visceral 
affection,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  disease  is  apparently 
developed.  This  concomitant  disease,  for  the  most  part,  consists 
in  a  depraved  condition  of  the  prinuB  vice^  which  either  maintains 
or  favours  the  disease,  and  it  is  our  chief  duty  to  obviate  the 
operation  of  this  cause,  for  if  it  persists,  or  is  aggravated  by  bad 
treatment,  we  cannot  hope  to  cure  the  syphilitic  ulcer,  whose  par- 
ticular form  it  has  determined.* 

*  The  constitutional  state,  which  apparently  determines  this  form  of  chancre,  is 
analogous  to  that  which  causes  the  developement  of  certain  forms  of  erysipeUu,  and 
the  sloughing  degeneration  of  wounds  and  ulcers.  I  have  frequently  obserred  in  the 
London  hospitals,  that  phagedenic  chancrC)  cellular  eryaipelaa^  and  sloughing  of 
ulcers,  &c  are  most  compaon  in  those  whose  constitutions  are  depraved  from  bad 
diet,  or  the  abuse  of  stimulants^  and  that  they  are  symptoms  of  a  general  disorder. 
The  most  successful  practice  in  those  cases,  consists  in  regulating  the  diet,  mild  al« 
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In  fulfilling  all  the  therapeutical  indications,  which  the  different 
pathological  states,  accompanying  and  complicating  the  chancre, 
may  present,  we  must  beware  of  attributing  the  troublesome  and 
rapid  progress  of  this  variety  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
specific  cause,  or  a  particular  intensity  of  the  yenereal  virus.  This 
is  a  common  error,  and  is  the  source  of  much  evil,  for  the  practi- 
tioners who  adhere  to  the  old  doctrine,  run  to  their  specific,  and 
administer  mercury,  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  strength  of 
the  poison  they  wish  to  counteract. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  essence  of  sjrphilitic  diseases, 
like  that  of  small-pox,  is  always  identical,  (the  differences  they  ex- 
hibit being  dependent  on  individual  conditions,)  and  our  best 
efforts  should  be  employed  to  combat  them  with  rational  means. 

With  few  exceptions,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  the 
use  of  mercury,  in  any  way,  in  this  form  of  chancre ;  and  the  more 
so,  if,  instead  of  induration,  it  is  accompanied  by  nervous  irritabi- 
lity and  inflammatory  symptoms.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
these  ulcerations  throw  out  ^ublesome  granulations,  when  on  the 
point  of  passing  into  the  stage  of  reparation,  and  chancres  which 
were  limited  become  phagedenic  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
mercury. 

Whether  the  variety  of  sore  now  under  discussion  originates 
from  a  chancre  on  the  skin,  a  chancre  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  from  a  virulent  bubo,  the  treatment  most  frequently  and  rapid- 
ly successful,  consists  of  the  combined  use  of  caustic  and  the  Vi- 
num  Aromaticum,  The  cauterization  should  be  frequent  and 
deep,  so  as  to  follow  the  ulceration  in  its  progress,  and  the  dres- 
sing with  the  aromatic  lotion  should  be  repeated,  according  to  the 
abimdance  of  the  secretion.  In  some  patients  the  disease  can 
only  be  removed  by  an  almost  perpetual  washing  of  the  sore. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  rub  or  fret  the  edges  of  the  ulceration, 
on  removing  the  dressing,  for  each  excoriation  becomes  a  point  of 
inoculation,  and  wherever  the  skin  is  raised,  a  new  surface  is  pre- 
sented for  the  absorption  of  the  venereal  virus,  and  consequent  ex- 
tension of  the  evil.  It  has  been  recommended  to  apply  leeches  to 
the  chancre  when  the  local  inflammation  is  very  vivid ;  but  I  am 
extremely  doubtful  of  the  soundness  of  the  practice,  which  is  far 
from  being  so  beneficial  as  some  practitioners  have  described.  In- 
dependent of  the  difficulty  of  making  them  &8ten  on  the  ulcerated 
surfiice,  the  disease  extends  to  the  depth  of  the  woimd  made  by 
■I ~"        — ^— — — ^— 

teratiTct,  gentle  aperients,  anodynes,  and  relieving  urgent  local  tjinptoms,  by  in- 
cision, cauterization,  application  of  poultices,  or  opiate  lotions.  The  local  affectiona 
K»  frequently  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  constitutional  treaUnent,  that  we 
are  warranted  in  considering  it  as  being,  generally,  more  important  than  local 
means.  The  alterative  most  frequently  consisted  of  Hyd.  c,  Creta  gr.  ii.  P.  Ipecac, 
gr.  L  Ert,  Conti.  gr.  ii.  in  the  form  of  pill,  and  repeated  three  times  a  day. — 
G.  BeU. 

VOL.   L.  NO.  186.  L 
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them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  applied  to  the  parts  sur- 
rounding the  sore,  each  bite  is  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  poison, 
and  may  become  the  centre  of  a  new  ulceration.  When  the  local 
inflammation  renders  blood-letting  necessary,  the  leeches  shotild  be 
applied  at  a  distance  from  the  sore,  the  bites  being  afterwards  pro- 
tected by  a  compress  wrung  out  of  white  wash,  until  cicatrization 
is  complete.  In  the  inflammatory  complication,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  regulating  the  diet,  rest,  the  use  of  diluents,  tepid 
bathing,  and  the  application  of  emollient  or  narcotic  decoctions, 
and  soothing  cataplasms  to  the  part. 

When  the  chancre  is  accompanied  by  much  irritability  or  pain, 
to  the  presence  of  which  inflammation  is  not  essential,  we  must 
prescribe  both  the  general  and  local  use  of  opiates.  The  sore  may 
be  dressed  with  the  following  preparation,  if  inflammation  be  pre- 
sent. 

R.  Aq.  Lactucce  desHL  Jviij.  Ea^t,  Gum.  Opii  3i«  3f. 

If  there  be  no  inflammation,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
combine  the  opium  with  wine. 

Cauterization  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  remedy  not  to  be 
neglected ;  and  no  error  in  doctrine  should  prevent  its  application, 
because  pain  and  inflammation  are  present ;  for  when  properly  ap- 
plied, it  generally  proves  the  best  sedative,  and  most  certain  anti- 
phlogistic* Proofs  of  this  fiict  are  exhibited  daily  in  the  wards  of 
the  venereal  hospital,  where  it  is  common  to  hear  the  patients 
themselves  demand  the  application  of  the  caustic.  The  acute  pain, 
excited  at  the  moment,  soon  subsides,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  de- 
gree of  comfort  which  we  vainly  look  for  from  other  remedies.  In 
a  few  cases  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  these  means  for  a  time,  and 
to  make  use  of  unguents,  particularly  the  opiate  cerate. 

The  phagedenic  chancre  sometimes  makes  no  progress  towards 
a  cure,  but  either  continues  to  advance,  or  remains  stationary. 
In  these  obstinate  cases,  where  we  cannot  destroy  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  we  sometimes  succeed  by  making  use  of  carrot  poultices, 
or  the  application  of  melted  wax  or  digestive  ointments.  Power- 
ful caustics,  such  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  potash,  and  the  actual 
cautery,  have  been  tried.  I  have  employed  pdte  de  Vienne  success- 
fully, and  as  means  less  violent,  blistering  ointment,  and  the 
powder  of  cantharides. 

Whenever  the  treatment  above  described  proves  abortive,  we 
must  change  our  method.  If  the  ulceration  be  shallow,  I  either 
apply  a  blister,  or  sprinkle  over  it  powder  of  cantharides,  and  if  it  be 
deep,  if  it  have  succeeded  a  virulent  bubo,  and  if  the  raised  integu- 


*  For  a  detailed  accouDt  of  the  sedative  and  antiphlogistic  effects  resulting  from 
the  local  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  vide  Lallemand  Sur  les  Pertes  teminaie*  invohttm 
taires*  and  the  chapter  on  irritable  urethra^  contained  in  Mr  Macilwaiu*8  work  on 
stri^ure. — 6.  B. 
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mcnt  be  still  suflBciently  thick,  I  likewise  have  recourse  to  the  blis- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time  introduce  the  powder  of  cantharides  into 
the  suppurating  cavity.  This  dressing  remains  applied  for  twenty- 
four  houra,  when  the  treatment  of  ordinary  chancre  is  resumed. 
The  ulcer  soon  becomes  dean  under  this  treatment ;  healthy  gra- 
nulations appear;  the  cavity,  if  such  existed,  rapidly  fills  up; 
and  the  separated  integument  unites.  In  some  patients  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  this  treatment,  re-applying  the  blister  when  it 
has  not  fulfilled  the  end  required,  or  when  the  sur&ce  of  the  ulcer 
is  dry,  and  repeating  the  application  of  the  powder  of  cantharides 
every  three  or  four  days,  until  fleshy  granulations  appear.  * 

*  With  regard  to  the  lymphatic  chancre,  or  virulent  bubo,  when  the  abortive 
treatment,  antiphlogistics,  &c.  fail,  and  rappuration  takes  place,  I  puncture  the 
•welling  whenever  fluctuation  can  be  perceived.  If  the  cavity  be  imafl,  I  evacuate 
aU  the  matter,  cauterize,  and  drcM  it  like  an  ordinary  chancre ;  but  if  it  it  laroe, 
the  part  should  be  poulticed  for  twenty.four  hours,  the  cavity  fllled  next  day  wiUi 
the  powder.of  canthandes,  and  a  blister  applied.  The  vinous  dressing  is  employed 
on  the  following  days,  and  the  blister,  or  cantharides,  repeated  only  when  the 
healing  process  is  long  in  commencing.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  circumstance 
not  devoid  of  interest,  that  of  more  than  400  patients  who  have  been  treated  in  this 
way,  in  three  only  have  slight  vesical  symptoms  occurred,  and  in  one,  inoculation  of 
isolated  points  on  the  blistered  surface. 

This  is  a  remarkable  fact.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  treated  in  this  way, 
but  in  none  was  there  stransury,  or  any  of  the  disagreeable  symptoms  which  result 
from  the  absorption  of  canthundes.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Numerous 
iacts  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  explanation,  for  we  know  that  ulcerated  nutfaeea 
are  highly  absorbent,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make  use  of  them  as  the  channel  for 
introducing  medicines  into  the  system.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  experience,  and  stated 
before  in  this  essay,  that  the  best  way  of  producing  a  chancre  is  by  inoculating  a 
denuded  or  other  absorbing  surface  with  the  matter  of  chancre.  That  a  blistered 
sorfitte  is  absorbing,  is  proved  by  the  strangury  which  not  unfrequently  results  from 
a  blister  being  too  long  applied,  and  by  the  constitutional  enects  of  strychnine, 
opium,  &C.  applied  to  such  a  lurftce ;  yet  it  is  remarked  by  our  author,  and  truly, 
as  we  have  observed  in  many  cases,  that  chancre  is  very  seldom  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  syphilitic  virus  to  a  blistered  surface.  I  am  indined  to  doubt  whe« 
ther  the  length  of  time  a  blister  remaini  applied  favours  the  absorption  of  cantliari- 
des,  but  rather  consider  that  the  absorption  takes  place  prior  to  the  developement  of 
acute  inflammation.  Pacts  seem  to  warrant  this  supposition.  If  any  doubt  the 
spedfic  character  of  the  matter  secreted  by  the  glandular  chancre,  we  may  observe  that 
the  same  matter,  when  inoculated,  produces  a  chancre.  It  is  true  that  the  experi- 
ment has  often  failed,  and  not  bdng  repeated,  the  disastrous  conclusion  has  been 
deduced,  that  the  patient  had  not  syphilis.  M.  Ricord  notices  this  fiict  in  bis  clinical 
lectures,  and  fully  explains  the  fallacy.  The  disease  is  situated  in  the  gUnd,  and 
is  a  specific  inflammation.  Suppuration  does  not  take  place  so  quickly  as  in  the 
case  of  common  phlegmon,  and  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  sunple  inflamma- 
tion, going  on  to  suppuration,  occurs  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  envelopes  the  dis- 
eased organ,  and  this  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  when  the  same  event  occurs  in  the 
infected  gland.  If  the  patient  is  inoculated  with  the  matter  of  such  a  bubo,  it  is 
impossible  that  chancre  can  result ;  for  the  matter  of  chancre  alone  can  produce 
chancre.  Again,  supposing  that  suppuration  of  the  diseased  aland  has  taken  place, 
we  ran  easUy  understand  how  the  experiment  of  inoculation  should  fail,  if  it  is  per- 
formed with  the  maUer  which  first  escapes  from  the  bubo,  for  we  are  experimenting 
cither  with  healthy  pus,  or  with  venereal  matter  too  much  diluted  to  produce  any 
spedfic  result  Before  we  form  any  condusioo,  then,  we  should  be  certain  that  the 
suspected  gland  has  suppurated,  and  that  the  experiment  is  performed  with  the 
matter  resisting  from  such  suppuration. 
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Daily  experience  authorizes  me  to  recommend  this  treatment, 
but  should  it  happen  to  &il,  and  the  disease  continue  to  advance, 
we  must  cauterize  the  part  with  the  p&te  de  Vienne^  and  after- 
wards apply  an  appropriate  dressing. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  edges  of  the  phagedenic  chancre 
are  so  small  and  tlun,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  in- 
duce adhesion,  and  it  is  the  best  practice,  in  this  case,  to  destroy 
the  altered  tissues.  In  order  that  we  may  act  with  promptitude 
and  vigour,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  certain  distinctions.  In 
some  cases  of  ulceration  succeeding  abscess,  there  is  extensive  se- 
paration and  thinning  of  the  skin,  from  the  previous  lodgement  of 
matter,  without  the  diancre  assuming  the  pnagedenic  form,  while 
in  other  cases  it  undergoes  this  deviation.  When  the  phagedenic 
form  has  not  occurred,  the  diseased  integument  may  be  excised. 
We  prefer  the  curved  scissors  for  this  purpose,  our  object  being 
to  give  that  form  to  the  sore  most  &vourable  to  cicatrization ;  for 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  avoid  deformity,  which  in 
certain  regions  bear  everlasting  witness  to  an  evil,  which  one  al* 
ways  wishes  to  forget.  When  the  ulceration  continues  to  extend 
phagedenically,  nothing  is  more  injurious  than  the  use  of  cutting 
mstruments ;  for  instead  of  limiting  the  evil,  they  agsravate  and 
extend  it,  unless  followed  by  cauterization  of  the  Dl^eding  points. 
It  is  better  in  this  case  to  trust  to  cauterization  alone,  especially 
to  the  pdte  de  Vienne.  In  addition  to  the  fiu;ility  and  neatness 
with  which  the  diseased  parts  may  be  removed  by  this  caustic, 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  completely  destroying  the  virulent  suiv 
face,  or  at  least  of  preventing  the  new  borders  of  the  sore  from 
being  quickly  inoculated  by  the  interposition  of  an  eschar.  A 
vital  reaction  likewise  is  produced,  the  absence  of  which  in  some 
cases  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  ulceration. 

After  what  has  been  said,  is  it  necessary  in  every  case  to  shun 
the  use  of  mercury,  and  other  medicines  reputed  anti-syphilitic  ? 
If  it  is  true  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases,  mercury,  su- 
dorifics,  &c.  are  hurtftil,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, these  alone  have  been  of  use ;  and  this  fact  has  been  fre- 
quently proved  by  the  practice  of  the  men  who  avow  the  greatest 
aversion  to  the  use  of  mercury.  But  is  it  possible,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  render 
mercury  usefrd,  or  even  indispensable  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  them, 
and  I  abandon  myself  to  a  rational  empiricism.  Thus,  if  the  dis- 
ease goes  on  in  spite  of  the  means  pointed  out  above,  I  have  re- 
course to  the  treatment  so  long  regarded  as  specific.  I  make  use 
of  mercury,  first,  as  a  local  application,  and  afterwards  as  a  gene- 

The  matter  of  chancre  produoet  chancre,  by  its  acting  as  a  local  irritation^  and 
iu  noD-aotioo  on  a  blistered  surface  is  an  additional  prwif  of  one  oi  Uie  podtimt 
maintained  by  oar  author,  to  wit,  that  acute  infiammation  most  firequendy  protects 
the  part  from  the  infection  of  syphilis.— G.  Bell. 
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nd  agent,  introducing  it  by  the  mouth  or  skin,  according  to  the 
circumstances  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  local  application, 
the  general  administration  of  the  mineral,  or  both  together,  are 
continued  according  to  the  amelioration  which  takes  place,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  both  must  be  suspended  if  the  disease  increases 
during  their  employment.*  In  the  cases  where,  according  to  the 
old  doctrines,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  commence  with  mercury, 
which  I  do  not  advise,  it  is  wise  to  suspend  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment as  soon  as  adverse  symptoms  i^pear. 

With  regard  to  other  remedies  styled  antisyphilitic,  some  may 
be  employed  when  we  wish  to  exhibit  a  genial  tonic ;  or  to  sti- 
mulate the  digestive  tube,  the  urinary  oigans,  skin,  &c.  Sooth- 
ing applications,  with  local  and  general  antiphlogistics,  will  be  fre- 
quently indicated,  but  useful  in  his  hands  only,  who,  free  from  pre- 
judice, knows  how  to  use  them  properly. 

2d.  Indurated  Chancre. — Induration,  an  essential  character  of 
the  Hunterian  chancre,  is  a  condition  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
treatment  of  venereal  sores ;  for  if  it  is  incontestible  that  chancre 
will  disappear  under  a  variety  of  kinds  of  treatment,  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  induration  is  a  source  of  danger,  and  may  persist  after 
cicatrization  is  complete.  Induration  most  frequently  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase,  and  not  only  opposes  the  h^ing  process,  but 
causes  the  sore  to  assume  the  pliage4^^^  form,  by  determining 
thepeculiar  gangrene  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

This  form  of  chancre  is  seldom  complicated  with  pain  or  in- 
flammation, and  the  chief  object  of  treatment  is  to  remove  the  in- 
duration. 

The  common  indurated  chancre  should  be  dressed  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  with  fine  lint  smeared  with  ointment  consisting  of  six 
grains  of  odomel  intimately  triturated  with  two  drachms  of  opiate 
ointment. 

If  the  suppuration  is  copious,  this  dressing  should  be  preceded 
by  the  use  of  a  lotion  containing  the  Vinum  Aromaticum ;  and 
should  it  continue  too  abundant,  it  may  be  dressed  with  the  wine 
unmixed. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  is  attended  bv  inflammation,  ner- 
vous irritability,  and  interstitial  gangrene  maxes  progress,  the  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  opium,  as 
a  local  means  of  cure ;  and  this  dressing  should  be  continued  un- 
til the  sore  is  reduced  to  a  simple  state,  by  the  combination  of 
emollient  and  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

When  the  indurated  spot  is  small,  cauterization,  which  cannot 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sore,  is  much  less  efficacious  than  in 
other  forms  of  the  disease.     Nitrate  of  silver  may,  nevertheless, 

*  Vide  MaithiM  on  the  Mercurial  Disease,  for  most  judidous  remarks  on  the  ex- 
hibitnm  of  merrary  in  syphilis.— G*  B. 
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be  used,  for  it  modifies  the  surfjEiee  of  the  ulcer,  frequently  arrests 
the  progress  of  gangrene,  and  represses  the  fleshy  granulations, 
whicn,  in  this  form  of  chancre,  have  sometimes  a  tendency  to  be- 
come vegetating  and  Amgoid.  Nitrate  of  silver  can  do  harm  only 
when  ill  applied. 

Whatever  be  the  seat  of  chancre,  or  the  form  of  its  commence- 
ment, if  the  induration  persist  after  the  cicatrization  has  taken  place, 
this  induration  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  physician,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  forerunner  of  evik  to  come.  Delpech  and  others 
recommend  its  excision ;  but  this  operation  has  been  so  often 
succeeded  by  fresh  ulceration  in  the  part  operated  on,  that  it 
should  only  be  performed  when  the  chajicre  is  small  and  distinct- 
ly limited.  Mercurial  ointment  frequently  removes  the  indura- 
tion following  cicatrization ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  be  aware, 
that  in  certain  circumstances  it  soon  excites  irritation,  and  a  re- 
turn of  the  ulcerative  stage.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
rancid  ointment. 

If  the  ulceration  be  extensive,  as  when  it  accompanies  a  vi- 
rulent bubo,  a  cure  may  still  be  obtained  by  local  means. 
When  one  knows  how  to  profit  by  the  good  effects  resulting 
from  the  combined  use  of  blisters,  mercurial  ointment,  and 
pressure,  deep  cauterization,  or  division  of  the  indurated  parts 
should  be  seldom  practised.  The  treatment  consists  in  co- 
vering the  surface  of  the  induration  with  a  blister,  dressing  it 
afterwards  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  applying  a  poultice. 
When  the  blistered  surfiu:e  becomes  dry,  and  the  tumour  is  di- 
minished in  size,  the  process  must  be  repeated,  imtil  no  fturther 
benefit  is  derived,  when  we  have  recourse  to  resolving  liquids,  and 
pressure,  the  last  of  which  is  continued  until  it  ceases  to  be  of  use, 
when  it  is  suspended,  in  order  that  the  use  of  blisters  may  be  re- 
sumed. 

Although  indurated  chancre  is  frequently  completely  cur- 
ed by  well  directed  local  treatment,  the  process  is  generally  very 
tedious,  and  may  in  the  end  be  imperfect.  The  difficulty  with 
which  indurated  chancre  yields  to  ordinary  means,  and  the  good 
effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  mercurials  in  its  treatment,  are 
the  principal  reasons  why  it  is  considered  as  the  only  form  of  pri- 
mary syphilis,  and  mercury  as  the  only  cure. 

WiUiout  engaging  in  a  discussion  too  extensive  for  the  limits 
of  this  essay,  I  may  remark,  that,  if  mercury  does  not  act  specifi- 
cally in  this  form  of  chancre,  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most 
powerftd  therapeutic  agents  we  can  oppose  to  it,  and  that  there  is 
none  more  rapid  in  its  action.* 

*  The  reader  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  perceive  the  principle 
which  guides  the  author  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  He  sees  that  rapidity  of  cure 
is  his  object,  and  that,  wedded  to  no  exclusive  system,  his  whole  efibrts  are  directed  to 
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If  we  set  out  with  the  physiological  doctrine,  that  chancre  is 
cared  on  the  day  cicatrization  is  complete,  and  are  heedless  of 
what  remains^  simple  means  will  sometimes  act  more  rapidly,  and 
the  patient  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  hospital  for  a  shorter  time ; 
but  if  the  removal  of  induration  be  necessary  to  a  cure,  the  rapidi- 
ty of  such  removal  will  be  found  greatly  in  favour  of  mercurial 
treatment ;  for  induration  in  the  former  case  often  remains  for  a 
long  time,  and  not  unfrequently  until  secondary  s3rmptoms  ap- 
pear. Although  I  acknowledge  that  other  remedies  may  have 
analogous  properties,  still  I  make  use  of  the  most  powerful  and 
certain,  and  have  recourse  to  mercurial  treatment,  wherever  the 
chancre  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  induration,  and 
when  this  induration  prevents  cicatrization,  or  persists  after  the 
superficial  healing  of  the  sore.  If  mercury  is  hurtful  in  other  forms 

this  end,  equdUy  UDiofluenced  by  those  who  regard  mercury  as  a  panacea,  and  those 
who  eschew  it  as  a  deadly  poison. 

Indurated  chancre,  as  a  local  disease,  is  of  little  consequence.  As  a  source  of  dis- 
aster to  the  individual  and  his  ofl&pring,  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  ills  to  which 
mankind  is  exposed.  Constitutional  syphilis  has  this  form  most  frequently  as  its  an- 
tecedent ;  the  certainty  of  the  occurrence  o(  secondary  disease  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  duration  of  the  primary  chancre ;  the  primary  sore  disappears  most  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  mercury ;  therefore  it  is  not  only  right  to  take  advantage  of 
the  known  powers  of  this  mineral,  but  it  is  a  fault  to  neglect  such  a  potent  remedy. 
We  speak,  in  general,  admitting  exceptions.  The  author  attempts  no  explanation 
of  the  action  of  mercury.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  secondary  eruptions,  ul- 
cerations, and  diseases  of  the  bones,  should  be  referred  to  mercurial  action,  when 
the  identical  diseases  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  clearly  traced  to  the  operation  of  the 
venereal  poison.  When  mercury  produces  mischievous  results,  the  mischief  gene- 
rally commences,  and  is  evident,  during  the  time  when  it  is  being  administered. 
The  mischief  resulting  from  mercury  used  to  be  attributed  to  the  venereal  poison,  and 
served  only  as  an  indication  for  **  throwing  in**  the  medicine.  Even  at  the  present 
time  the  hint  is  not  always  taken,  and  many  stiU  make  an  indiscriminate  use  of  mer- 
cury. It  is  sometimes  administered  with  other  intentions  than  the  cure  of  the  vene- 
real sore ;  and  I  remembec  a  case  of  phagedenic  sore  on  the  corona  glandit^  accompa- 
nied by  immense  sweUing  of  the  prepuce,  and  phimosis  requiring  incision,  where  the 
surgeon  administered  calomel  and  opium  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  febrile  symp- 
toms attending  the  local  disease.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  sore  was 
not  improved,  nor  the  fever  diminished  by  such  treatment  It  has  not  been  proved 
that  the  secondary  symptoms,  appearing  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  after  the 
treatment  of  a  syphilitic  sore  by  mercury,  are  commonly  dependent  on  the  poison  of 
mercury  and  not  on  the  poison  of  syphilis.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the 
mischief  dreaded  by  the  anti-roercurialists  never  results  from  mercury  when  pre- 
scribed by  an  intelligent  physician,  and  that  most  of  the  ill  consequences  arising 
from  the  use  of  this  invaluable  medicine  are  met  with  in  such  as  have  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  empirics.  Accidents,  then,  from  mercury  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  prove  nothing.  Further,  it  is  ascertained  that  affections,  identical  with 
those  attributed  to  the  baneful  influence  of  mercury,  are  more  frequent  when  the 
primary  disease  has  been  left  to  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure. 

The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  entered  on  at  length ;  but  it  is  a  fair  question  to 
ask.  Why  secondary  disease  does  not  occur  in  India,  where  patients  are  prostrated 
by  the  mercury  which*  is  given  them,  and  why  children  escape  to  whom  this  remedy 
is  so  often  freely  administered  ?  Because  it  rarely  afiects  the  mouth  in  the  latter  class 
of  patients  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  they  are  not  mercurialized ;  for  stomatUi*  b  not 
a  necessary  evidence  of  constitutional  action  of  mercury,  and  in  no  case  do  we  wish 
our  patient  to  spit  out  his  disease. — G.  Bell. 
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of  chancre  it  is  highly  advantageous  in  this,  where  the  excess  of  in- 
duration tends  to  the  production  of  the  phagedenic  form  of  disease. 

The  rules  which  guide  me  in  the  treatment  of  chancre  by  mer- 
cury are  entirely  the  result  of  observation,  and  form  no  part  of  an 
exclusive  system. 

Without  agitating  the  question,  to  what  class  of  medicines 
should  mercury  be  referred,  it  is  certain,  that,  among  the  efi^ts 
it  produces  on  the  economy,  there  are  some  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, and  are  acknowledged  by  the  upholders  of  the  most  oppo- 
site doctrines.  These  effects  are  pathological  modifications  and 
curative  results.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  dose  of  mer- 
cury is  the  same  for  every  subject,  for  there  are  some  who  resist 
its  action  up  to  a  certain  point.  There  are  some  persons  on  whom 
mercury  has  no  effect,  others  who  are  injured  by  it,  and  not  a  few 
who  are  cured  by  its  exhibition  ;*  but  this  latter  fiict  has  not  al- 
ways been  acknowledged,  and  hence  the  proceedings  which,  in 
these  latter  times,  have  firequently  been  taken  against  this  powers 
ful  medicine. 

Ouided  by  clinical  observation  alone,  I  will  not  conclude 
that  mercurial  treatment  is  useless,  beotuse  it  has  been  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  or  repeated  without  results ;  neither  will  I 
consider  it  as  hurtful,  because,  having  been  administered  in  doses 
disproportioned  both  to  the  individual  and  his  disease,  momen- 
tous accidents  have  occurred.  In  fine,  I  do  not  require  of  it  what 
it  cannot  bestow,  viz.  a  cure  of  present  symptoms,  and  a  guarantee 
against  secondary  accidents. 

In  order  that  mercury  may  produce  all  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  irom  it,  it  must  be  administered  in  doses  proportioned  to 
the  individual  treated.  The  proper  quantity  for  each  patient  will 
be  discovered,  by  beginning  with  a  small  quantity,  increasing  the 
dose  imtil  a  fiivourable  change  is  produced  in  the  lesion  we  are 
treating,  or  till  adverse  symptoms  warn  us  to  stop.  The  in- 
crease of  quantity,  so  necessary  in  many  cases,  has  appeared  to 
me  to  be  more  efficacious  when  a  sudden  change  is  maae  from  a 
small  to  a  large  dose, — five  or  six  days  being  allowed  to  inter- 
vene between  each  increase, — ^than  when  the  alteration  is  daily, 
and  by  insensible  gradations.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  im- 
possibility  of  limiting  the  daily  quantity  of  the  medicine  in  every 

*  One  patient  whom  we  treated  for  indurated  chanae  on  the  inferior  furface  of 
the  glans,  accompanied  by  bubo  in  the  left  groin,  took  three  blue  pilli  daily,  and 
rubbed  in  a  drachm  and  a^half  of  mercurial  ointment  erery  ni^t,  for  fife  weeks, 
without  the  mouth  being  afiected,  or  the  digestive  oigans  being  m  the  least  derang- 
ed. The  sore  on  the  gUns,  as  well  as  the  bubo,  disappeared  imder  this  treatment ; 
and  the  patient  remains  well  to  this  time,  now  two  years. 

ProAise  saUfation  occurred  in  another  patient,  from  the  administration  of  two 
grains  of  calomel.  Many  eiamples  of  both  these  idiosyncrasies  are  on  record.— G. 
BeU. 
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case  will  be  apparent,  for  the  greatest  individual  differences  exist. 
Further,  we  are  to  calculate  more  on  the  action  of  eadi  dose,  than 
on  the  total  quantity  taken ;  for  the  person  who  takes  a  large  quan- 
tit  J  of  mercury,  in  divided  doses,  and  during  a  long  time,  wul  be 
less  mercurialized,  than  one  who  takes  in  a  short  space  a  less 
quantity  in  daily  doses  better  proportioned  to  his  constitution. 

With  r^ard  to  the  symptoms  which  should  make  us  limit  the 
dose,  suspend  the  medicine,  or  altogether  renounce  its  use,  they 
should  be  reduced  to  their  proper  value.  Its  action  on  the  mouth 
is  now  generally  considerea  as  much  an  inconvenience  as  it  was 
formerly  hailed  as  a  favourable  event.  Mercurial  stomatitis 
(ptyalism,  mercurial  salivation,)  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
worst  effects  of  mercury.  If,  in  some  cases,  the  venereal  symp- 
toms improve  during  its  presence,  they  are  more  frequently  ag- 
gravated. This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  buccal  cavity  is 
the  seat  of  syphilitic  disease ;  and  when  matters  do  not  become 
worse,  the  disc^e  is  stationary  during  the  continuance  of  salivation. 

If  it  is  certain,  then,  that  salivation  rather  tends  to  suspend 
than  to  promote  improvement, — ^that  it  constitutes  a  disease  of 
itself,  if  not  serious,  at  least  painful  and  tedious,  we  should  care- 
fully guard"  a^inst  its  occurrence,  by  ceasing  to  augment  the  dose 
of  mercury  wnenever  the  mouth  begins  to  be  afiec^ed.  The  me- 
dicine should  be  suspended  if  stomatitis  is  developed,  and  the 
symptoms  allowed  to  mde  before  we  resume  its  employment.  On 
resuming  the  use  of  mercury,  the  quantity  should  be  much  smaller 
at  first,  augmenting  it  afterwards ;  for  we  frequently  find,  that  in 
this  way  a  greater  quantity  may  be  given  without  ptyalism  being 
induced. 

Sensibility  of  the  mouth  beinff  commonly  the  first  indication  of 
the  patient  being  constitutionally  afiected  with  mercury,  and  an 
event  which  guides  us  in  determining  the  dose  of  the  drug,  it  is 
a  circumstance  which  must  be  examined  with  great  care,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  be  led  into  error  by  the  presence  of  other  acci- 
dental affections  of  the  mouth.  ^  Every  time  we  commence  the 
treatment,  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  ca- 
yity,  and  should  take  into  consideration  the  unhealthy  disposi- 
tions, which  may  rapidly  determine  the  action  of  the  remedy. 

Next  to  stomatitis^  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is 
the  most  frequent  bad  effect  of  mercurial  treatment.  Here,  like- 
wise, by  inquiring  into  the  previous  conditions  of  the  patient,  we 

*  The  Tilne  of  tbii  advice  wUl  be  aeknowledged,  when  it  ii  remembered,  that 
while  the  gmns  are  liable  to  inflammatioD,  indepoideQt  of  the  effect  of  mercnry, 
and  their  connection  with  diieased  teeth,  an  inflammation,  or  even  ukeradoo,  at- 
tended by  a  fetor  MNnewbat  like  that  produced  by  mercury,  ia  lometimes  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  tartar,  or  even  a  fimple  want  of  cleanliness.— G.  BelL 
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can  act  according  to  the  rules  just  laid  down  regarding  the  dimi- 
nution or  suspension  of  mercurial  treatment. 

We  should  act  in  the  same  way  in  the  rare  case  of  mercurial 
eczema,  when  it  is  not  a  direct  consequence  of  friction,  and  like- 
wise in  every  bad  symptom  at  all  referable  to  mercury,  such  as 
wandering  pains,  tremors,  &c«  In  a  word,  every  morbid  symptom 
not  belonging  to  syphilis,  developed  during  the  use  of  mercury, 
and  augmented  by  its  continuance,  ought  to  determine  us  in  li- 
miting the  dose,  or  sUpendiug  the  employment  of  mercury.  But 
the  curative  results  are  better  guides  than  the  bad  effects  of  the 
remedy ;  and  when  a  symptom  is  improving  under  a  particular 
dose,  the  quantity  should  not  be  altered  till  the  improvement 
ceases. 

The  preparation  I  prefer,  both  in  the  secondary  and  primary 
disease,  is  the  proto-ioduret  of  mercury,  beginning  with  one  grain* 
in  the  following  formula. 

'Sjt  Proto-iodur.  Hydrarg.  Lactucarii  a.  a,  3S8.  Opii  gr.  ix. 
Gum.  Guaiac.  5i.  tere probe.  Ft.  mas  et  div.  in  pil.  xxxvi. 

In  some  patients  Uie  dose  may  extend  to  six  pills  daily,  and 
the  treatment  ought  to  be  continued  until  every  symptom  has 
disappeared.  The  total  quantity  sometimes  amounts  to  200  pills. 
According  to  my  experience,  it  is  better  to  exhibit  the  medicine 
by  the  mouth  than  by  the  skin ;  and  the  latter  should  only  be 
preferred  when  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  prevents  our  ad- 
ministering by  the  mouth. 

Although  I  prefer  the  proto-ioduret,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
in  some  cases  the  form  of  mercury  should  be  changed,  when  that 
first  chosen  is  inefficacious  or  productive  of  inconvenience. 

8d.  Gangrenous  phagedenic  chancre  from  excess  ofinjlam- 
mation. — Theinflammation  which  determines  this  form  of  chancre, 
should  constitute  the  chief  object  of  attention,  foigetting  for  a  time 
the  primary  cause  of  the  evil.  What  evils  have  we  not  seen  result 
from  the  rash  and  empirical  use  of  mercury,  in  cases  of  syphilis 
where  it  was  contia-indicated  by  complications  ?  If  gangrene  super- 
vene in  spite  of  our  efforts,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  simple  case, 
uncomplicated  with  syphilis,  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  When 
these  untoward  events  have  disappeared,  and  the  chancre  is  left 
in  one  of  the  conditions  already  specified,  (generally  a  simple 
sore)  cicatrization  will  be  produced  by  ordinary  local  means. 

*  The  same  preparation  is  generally  used  at  the  Hospital  for  Cutaneous  Diseases 
in  Paris,  in  secondary  eruptions  and  ulcerations.'— G.  B. 
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Art.  XI. — Observations  on  a  method  of  employing  the  Am- 
moniaco-Nitrate  of  Silver^  cts  a  test  for  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  very  minute  quantities  of  Arsenic.  By  Tho- 
mas Stewabt  Traill,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  In  a  letter  to  Dr  Graigie. 

Dear  Sir, — I  now  send  the  promised  statement  of  the  me- 
thod of  applying  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  test  for  the  de- 
tection of  minute  quantities  of  arsenic,  which  I  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  showing  to  you.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  Dr  Wol- 
laston'^s  microscopic,  chemical  investigations,  and  has  been  long  em- 
ployed by  me  as  a  mode  of  exhibiting  the  great  delicacy  of  this 
test.  I  prefer  it  to  the  method  of  your  ingenious  correspondent 
Dr  Murray,  because  it  enables  the  operator  to  judge  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  precipitate ;  as,  for  instance,  whether  it  separate  in 
flakes,  or  in  uniformly  minute  particles  difiused  through  the  fluid. 

I  put  a  drop  of  the  suspected  liquid  on  a  plate  of  clear  glass, 
and  near  it  another  of  the  test ;  then  join  them  by  means  of  a 
glass  rod,  without  completely  mingling  them.  In  the  experi- 
ments exhibited  to  you,  the  liquid  employed  was  a  solution  of  one 
grain  of  arsenic  boiled  in  1000  grains  of  water,  and  by  adding  de-  . 
terminate  proportions  of  water  to  portions  of  this  liquid,  any  frac- 
tional part  desired  was  readily  obtained. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  you 
saw. 

1.  With  ^Q^oQ  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  the  test  afibrded  a  rich, 
yellow,  flaky  precipitate,  which  on  subsidence  left  the  liquid 
clear. 

2.  With  y^^QQ  of  a  grain,  the  precipitate  was  also  very  distinct 
to  the  naked  eye. 

8.  With  yi5\ju  of  a  grain,  the  character  of  the  precipitate  was 
distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

S.  With  yq'qo  of  a  grain,  the  precipitate  was  still  distinct  to 
the  eye. 

4.  With  toQoo  of  a  grain,  attentive  observation  could  still 
trace  the  character  of  the  precipitate  without  a  lens. 

5.  With  ig^Qo  of  a  grain,  a  lens  of  moderate  power  enabled 
me  to  observe  the  yellow  flakes  in  a  clear  liquid. 

6.  With  the  ID 90  0  part  of  a  grain,  cloudiness  was  observed, 
but  I  could  not  be  positive  as  to  the  shade  of  colour. 

In  all  these  experiments,  it  aids  the  eye  much  to  place  the  fflass 
plate  on  some  dark  ground,  such  as  the  sleeve  of  a  coat.  Tnere 
is  no  risk  of  confounding  diis  precipitate  with  the  phosphate  of 
silver ;  for  none  of  the  phosphoric  salts  aflTord  precipitates  with 
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the  ammoniaco-niirate  of  silver,  though  they  do  with  the  simple 
nitrate. 

The  test  now  mentioned  is  far  superior  in  delicacy  to  the  am- 
moniaco-sulphate  of  copper ;  though  I  have  tried  Dr  Murray'^s 
mode  of  appljring  it,  wnich  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
common  method. 

I  may  remark,  that  Dr  Murray  seems  greatly  to  have  under- 
rated the  delicacy  of  the  test  by  reduction.  I  have  repeatedly, 
by  drawing  out  the  stem  of  a  ball-tube  to  a  capillary  bore,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  dry  soda^flux,  ob- 
tained distinct  metallic.crusts,  that  did  not  weigh  ^^  of  a  grain ; 
and  would  a]wa3rs  prefer  the  reduction  process  to  any  other,  if  the 
quantity  were  sufficient  for  this  test. 

I  may  here  also  describe  some  manipulations  in  detecting  mer- 
cury, wnich  I  have  used  for  many  years.  The  modifications  of 
the  galvanic  process  of  Sylvester  which  I  employ,  are  Ist^  Instead 
of  a  ring  or  plate  of  gold,  I  use  a  gilt  card.  Cover  a  common 
card  with  Copal  varnish,  and  while  still  wet,  lay  it  on  a  sheet  of 
gold  leaf:  the  leaf  adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  in  a  short  time  is 
not  removable  by  moisture,  but  aflTords,  for  about  a  penny^  a 
surfiice  of  pure  gold,  which  will  suffice  for  some  hundred  experi- 
ments ;  2c(,  I  found  that  by  means  of  the  galvanic  process,  I  could 
obtain,  not  only  the  amalgam-stain,  but  fdso  metallic  globules  of 
mercury,  even  without  the  trouble  of  previously  separating  the 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  slightly 
acidulate  the  suspected  liouid  or  pulp  with  muriatic  acid ;  and  this 
prepares  it  for  the  test.  I  use  a  slip  of  thin  sheet-zinc,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  two  or  three  inches  long ;  one  end  of  this  is 
coated  with  gold  leaf,  by  wetting  it  between  the  lips,  and  wrap- 

fing  it  in  the  leaf,  so  as  to  cover  about  half  an  inch  of  its  end : 
nsert  this  in  the  liquid,  and  let  it  remain  from  half  an  hour  to 
three  hours,  when  the  gold  will  be  stained  with  amalgam,  if  any 
mercury  were  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  The  zinc  is  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  liquid,  gently  rinsed  in  distilled  water,  and  dried 
on  a  glass  plate.  The  remains  of  the  gold,  and  the  tarnished 
portion  of  tne  zinc,  are  to  be  scraped  off,  and  introduced  into  a 
small  tube,  in  the  usual  way ;  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  is  then  to 
be  applied,  and  metallic  globules  of  mercury  will  be  sublimed. 
When  there  is  much  mercury  present,  the  zinc,  near  the  gold,  often 
becomes  brittle,  and  yields  mercury  by  heat.  On  this  account, 
I  generally  break  the  zinc  so  changed  into  small  pieces,  and  in- 
troduce it  into  the  tube  with  the  gold  leaf,  and  sablime  as  before. 
In  this  way,  I  have  obtained  globules  from  surprisingly  small 
quantities  of  mercurial  salts,  and  without  the  trouble  of  previously 
clarifying  the  suspected  liquor.  The  gilt  card  is  an  excellent 
preliminary  test. — I  am,  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

Tho.  Stewaet  Traill. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Art.  h-^Lefons  de  Clinique  Medicale  Faites  d  VHoteUDieu 
de  Paris.  Par  le  Professor  A.  P.  Chomel,  Recueilli^s  et 
Pabli^es  sous  ses  yeux  Par  J.  L.  Genest,  D.  M.  P.,  Ancien 
Chef  de  Clinique  Medicale  de  PHotel-Dieu  de  Paris,  &c, 
(Fievre  Typhoide.)  Paris,  1834.  8vo.  Pp.  B48.— Lectures 
an  Clinical  Medicine^  delivered  ai  the  HoteUDieu  of  Pa-^ 
ris.  By  Professor  Chombl  ;  collected  and  published  under 
his  inspection,  by  M.  Qenbst,  M.  D.  (Typhoid  Fever.) 
Paris,  1834.     (Continued  from  Vol.  xlix.  p.  680.) 

The  second  tribe  of  anatomical  lesions  in  fever,  or  those  which 
are  less  frequently  observed,  next  occupy  attention  ;  and  among 
the  first  M.  Chomel  places  those  of  the  alimentary  canal  different 
from  the  lesions  of  tne  follicles  already  examined. 

§  I.  a.  Lesions  of  the  mouthy  tongue^  pharynw^  and  assophor 
gtiSy  are  not  very  frequent,  and  appear  in  only  a  small  proportion  of 
cases.  A  layer  of  mucous  deposit,  more  or  less  dry,  or  softened,  may 
cover  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  pharynx ;  but  beneath  it  the  mucous 
membrane  is  not  remarkably  altered.  In  other  cases  still  more 
rare  there  are  observed  on  the  pharynx,  especially  on  its  sides, 
ulcerations  usually  few  in  number,  elliptical,  circular,  or  irregular, 
generaUy  superficial,  resting  sometimes  on  the  muscular  layer,  and 
never  extensive. 

The  ulcers  now  mentioned  are  not  ascertained  to  be  the  result 
of  any  change  in  the  follicles. 

The  tongue  may  be  occupied  by  ulcerations  either  extending 
alonff  or  across  the  organ,  narrow  and  elongated  in  shape,  ana 
whi<^  also  are  not  referable  to  any  follicular  lesion. 

The  ulcerations  of  the  oesophagus  are  usually  superficial,  ellip- 
tical, and  placed  longitudinally,  most  frequently  only  excoriations ; 
and  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  the  effect  of  leaon 
of  the  follicles. 

The  shape  and  number  of  the  ulcerations  of  these  several  parts 
vary  greatly.     In  some  cases  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
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piciMicc  of  the  feisc  membranes  coTering  them ;  in  otlias  they 
are  surrounded  i^ith  purulent  infiltration. 

b.  The  villous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presents  remarkable 
changes  in  colour,  consistence,  and  thickness. 

a.  The  colour  of  the  gastric  villous  membrane  presents  in  subjects 
cut  off  by  typhoid  fever,  numerous  varieties.  It  may  be  either 
quite  pale,  or  more  commonly,  of  a  reddish  tint,  the  intensity  of 
which  varies  in  almost  all  cases,  and  is  fiur  fix>m  being  constantly 
observed  in  the  same  points.  In  some  subjects,  the  whole  gastric 
villous  membrane  is  coloured  yellow  like  that  of  the  duodenum 
and  jejunum, — a  tint  which,  though  not  always  associated  with  the 
presence  of  bile  in  the  stomach,  must  be  ascribed  to  imbibition 
of  that  fluid  bv  the  mucous  membrane.  In  some  cases  even  this 
yellow  colouring  affects  the  three  tunics  of  the  stomach.  The 
portion  of  the  organ,  further,  contiguous  to  the  liver,  and  that  in 
contact  with  the  spleen,  presents  in  the  substance  of  the  three 
membranes  the  same  colour  as  the  surface  of  these  two  organs. 
These  differences  of  colour  evidently  depend  only  on  the  action 
of  physical  causes,  either  after  death,  or  during  the  last  moments 
of  life,  and  have  no  influence  on  the  phenomena  presented  during 
life.     They  require  merely  to  be  mentioned. 

The  red  shades  of  colouring,  which  are  very  frequent,  and  which 
have  often  been  considered  as  indicating  the  uniform  presence  of 
inflammation  of  the  gastric  villous  membrane,  require  more  spe- 
cial attention.  In  one  class  of  cases,  the  red  colouring  of  the 
villous  membrane  is  associated  with  the  varicose  state  of  the  gas- 
tric veins,  when  the  shade  diminishes  as  the  membrane  is  ex- 
amined at  a  distance  from  the  largest  trunks.  In  another  class 
of  cases,  a  general  vivid  redness,  not  only  of  the  stomachy  but  of 
the  whole  intestinal  tube,  corresponds  with  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is  fre- 
Quently  observed  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  under 
the  influence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  neart.  Lastly^  in  a  third  set 
of  cases,  this  redness  is  connected  with  no  explicable  organic  con- 
dition ;  and  as  it  is  most  frequently  accompanied  neither  with 
perceptible  softening,  nor  thickening  of  the  villous  membrane,  it 
IS  in  the  majority  of  cases  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  this 
redness  be  inflammatory  or  not.  The  characters  of  the  redness 
which  remains  in  the  dead  body  after  inflammation,  have  not  been 
ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  the  morbid  anato- 
mist to  say  at  first  sight,  whether  any  given  form  of  redness  is  of 
inflanmiatory  origin,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  depends  on  some 
other  cause.  To  determine  whether  there  have  been  gastric  in- 
flammation, it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  the  symptoms  pre- 
sented during  the  days  preceding  death.  It  is  rare,  however,  to 
observe  during  the  last  days  of  the  typhoid  disorder,  while  the 
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patient  is  often  in  a  state  of  deep  stupor  or  coma,  symptoms  in- 
dicating suffering  in  the  stomach. 

In  another  class  of  subjects,  the  gastric  villous  membrane  pre- 
sents a  red  colour,  more  or  less  deep,  approaching  sometimes  to 
slate-blue.  This  is  regarded  as  the  indication  of  chronic  gastri- 
tis. The  reflections  already  made  on  the  difficulty  of  connecting 
the  colour  of  the  gastric  mucous  inembrane  with  a  morbid  state 
of  the  organ,  M.  Chomel  thinks  are  equaUy  applicable  in  this 
case ;  as  Uie  slaty  colouring  is  recognized  in  subjects  who,  during 
life,  presented  no  symptom  of  gastric  inflammation,  either  acute 
or  chronic 

6.  Changes  in  consistence. — In  many  cases  of  persons  destroyed 
by  typhoid  disorder^  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  laige  cut 
die  sac  is  softened ;  in  a  smaller  number  the  softening  occupies  a 
laige  space  of  the  gastric  villous  membrane.  LasUy,  in  a  few 
cases  the  softening  attacks  the  whole  three  tunics. 

In  certain  cases,  the  villous  membrane  is  not  merely  softened, 
but  completely  destroyed,  and  can  no  longer  be  recognized ;  the 
cellular  and  muscular  tunics  are  completely  exposed ;  and  here 
and  there  only  are  found  fragments  of  the  villous  membrane  in 
the  form  of  flocks,  removable  by  the  smallest  stream  of  water. 
This  state  M.  Chomel  observed  twice  among  the  42  cases  re- 
corded. 

In  other  cases  the  mucous  membrane  though  softened,  remains 
nevertheless  attached  to  the  cellular  tunic,  under  the  shape  of  a 
yielding  layer,  easily  removable  by  the  finger  or  the  handle  of 
the  knife.  In  other  cases  it  is  firmer  and  less  easily  removable, 
though  its  natural  consistence  is  greatly  diminished. 

Am<y)g  42  cases,  the  history  of  which  was  kept,  14  presented 
softening  of  one  portion  of  the  stomach 

occupying  in  10  the  laiger  end  only  (cul  de  sac^J 
in   2  a  large  proportion  of  the  oigan, 
in   1  the  whole  villous  membrane, 
in   1  the  substance  of  the  three  tunics. 

14 
This  gives  among  42  cases,  an  amount  of  14  in  which  softening 
of  the  gastric  villous  membrane,  more  or  less  extensive,  and  more 
or  less  deep,  had  taken  place ;  and  M.  Chomel  observes,  that  it 
may  reasonably  appear  singular,  that  a  change  occurring  in  so  huge 
a  proportion  as  one-third,  should  be  arranged  among  the  tribe  of  ac- 
cidental lesions.  Though  it  might,  therefore,  be  imagined  that 
those  pathologists  who  had  ascribed  to  the  stomach  so  important 
a  part  in  the  affection  designated  by  them  as  severe  gastro-ente- 
ritisy  and  which  he  calls  typhoid  fever,  had  not  in  this  respect 
committed  so  great  a  mistake  as  is  generally  now  allowed,  yet  re- 
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searches  made  in  many  inspections  perfonned  in  the  clinical  esta- 
blishment of  late  years  show  the  sbght  importance  of  this  altera- 
tion in  regard  to  typhoid  feyer ;  as  tney  prove  that  it  is  not  more 
frequent  in  the  latter  disorder  than  in  most  other  diseases  termi- 
nating fatally. 

Among  24  persons,  for  instance,  destroyed  by  peripneumony, 
in  eight  cases  softening  of  the  gastric  yillous  membrane  was  ob- 
served in  d^:rees  as  varied  as  in  the  typhoid  disorder.  But  perhaps 
it  may  be  argued,  this  softening  was  the  effect  of  the  treatment 
employed,  especially  tartar  emetic  in  laige  doses,  which  is  so  often 
employed  in  extreme  cases  of  peripneumony.  To  meet  this  ob- 
jection, M.  Chomel  gives  the  following  statements.  Among  the 
eight  cases  which  presented  softening  of  the  gastric  viUous  mem- 
brane, three  only  took  for  one  or  two  days  tartar  emetic  in  the 
large  dose ;  while  among  the  other  sixteen  who  did  not  present 
this  lesion,  nearly  one-half  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment in  the  same  circumstances,  whence  it  results  that  we  cannot 
ascribe  to  the  influence  of  this  agent  the  frequency  of  softening 
of  the  gastric  villous  membrane  in  the  cases  of  pneumonia,  to  whi(£ 
allusion  is  now  made. 

In  peritonitis  the  same  relations  are  observed.  Among  the 
cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  three  presented  the  form  of  soft;ening  of 
the  gastric  villous  membrane. 

In  persons  cut  off  in  consequence  of  small-pox  the  same  pro- 
portion is  observed  in  reference  to  gastric  softening.  Thus  among 
five  patients  who  during  the  course  of  some  years  died  of  this  dis- 
ease in  the  clinical  wards,  two  presented  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  In  one  of  these,  the  three  tunics  of 
the  stomach  were  affected ;  and  at  the  time  of  dissection  j>erfbra- 
tion  took  place. 

From  all  these  &cts  M.  Chomel  thinks  himself  entitled  to  con- 
clude, that,  in  the  typhoid  disorder,  softening  of  the  stomach  is'not 
a  more  important  or  essential  lesion  than  in  other  disorders,  be- 
cause it  is  neither  more  freauent  nor  more  intense.  This  propo- 
sition, he  thinks,  is  perfectly  well  established,  whether  we  adopt 
the  views  of  those  physicians  who,  observing  that  this  lesion  is 
preceded  or  indicated  by  no  peculiar  symptom  during  life,  regard 
it  as  always  the  result  of  a  morbid  state,  and  that  it  is  developed 
during  the  latter  days  of  life,— on  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sider this  change  as  produced  during  the  last  moments  of  life,  or 
shortly  after  death,  by  the  chemical  action  of  liquids  contained  in 
the  stomach,  upon  the  membranes  of  the  organ. 

c.  Changes  inthickness. — Thickeningof  ^egastric  viUous  mem- 
brane is  much  less  frequent  than  softening.  It  is  usuaUy  observ- 
ed in  the  pyloric  portion.  Attenuation  is  more  common  and  often 
corresponds  with  softening  of  the  villous  membrane  of  the  large  or 
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cardiac  end,  where  almost  exclusively  it  is  observed.  Attenuation 
of  the  villous  membrane  is  often  connected  with  dilatation  of  the 
organ,  which  induces  also  attenuation  of  the  ceUular  and  muscular 
tunics,  as  thickening  of  the  villous  membrane  often  coincides  with 
diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  this  case  also 
the  ceUular  and  muscular  tunics  are  remarkably  thickened.  Last- 
ly, in  one  class  of  cases,  without  diminution,  as  without  enlaigement 
in  the  capacity  of  the  stomach,  the  investing  mucous  membrane 
presents  either  perceptible  thickening  or  attenuation. 

With  thickening,  the  surface  of  the  gastric  villous  membrane 
is  usually  covered  with  small  nipple-like  eminences,  observed  most 
frequently  on  its  pyloric  portion,  and  with  numerous  rugae  of  a 
certain  extent.  The  two  surfaces,  placed  in  contact  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  rugae,  usually  present,  even  in  cases  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  membrane  is  white,  a  red  colouring  of  some  intensity. 

In  those  cases  in  which  either  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
gastric  villous  membrane  was  softened,  deatli  took  place  on  the  7th 
9th,  10th,  16th,  17th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  26th,  27th,  28th,  38th, 
48th,  and  50th  days  of  the  disorder ;  in  those  in  which  a  part  only, 
or  the  whole  of  the  gastric  villous  membrane  presented  a  slaty 
colour,  death  took  place  on  the  12th,  20th,  26th,  33d,  and  36th 
days  of  the  disorder ;  fsicts  &om  which  he  infers  that  softening  is 
observed  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  persons  cut  off  in  the  two  first 
periods  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  slaty  colouring  is  not  alwajrd 
found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
disorder. 

In  none  of  the  forty-two  cases,  the  histories  of  which  were  pre- 
served at  the  clinical  establishment,  were  ulcerations  of  the  gastric 
villous  membrane  observed.  M.  Louis  found  them  in  four  cases ; 
and  in  these  they  were  more  or  less  multiplied,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  more.  These  ulcerations  were  not  more  than  firom  two 
to  three  lines  in  extent,  and  they  comprised  only  a  portion  of  the 
substance  of  the  gastric  villous  membrane.  Most  usually  they  were 
circular.  In  two  cases  they  were  situate  at  the  anterior  sur&ce  of 
the  stomach,  and  in  two  others  near  the  pylorus  and  the  large 
arch. 

c.  Lesions  of  the  Intestines. — Most  of  the  alterations  observed 
in  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  were  usually  less  strongly  marked 
than  those  of  the  stomach. 

a.  The  colour  of  the  intestinal  canal  presented  numerous  varieties, 
both  in  its  different  shades  and  in  its  divisions.  The  dfwdenum 
and  the  jejunum  were,  in  most  cases,  of  a  deeper  red  colour  than 
the  rest  of  the  intestines,  with  a  yellow  shade,  which  usually  dimi- 
nishes as  the  part  examined  receded  from  the  jejunum,  but  which, 
in  some  cases,  was  continued  to  the  ileo-caecal  valve. 

The  colour  of  the  ileum  was  often  of  a  bright  red,  affecting  oc- 
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casionallj  the  whole  three  tunics,  and  eVincing  itself  outwardly 
by  arborescent  figures,  occasionally  confined  to  the  villous  mem- 
brane; and  in  the  last  case  only,  was  the  fi^e  margin  of  the  va/ou- 
lae  conniventes  red  coloured ;  and  in  other  cases,  perhaps,  the 
most  frequent,  the  redness  of  the  ileum  was  arranged  in  zones  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  zones  of  equal  size,  and  in  which  the 
three  tunics  were  remarkably  pale.  Lastly,  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  half  or  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  Ueum  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  while  the  rest  was  comparatively  pale  ;  and,  in 
general,  as  this  portion  was  situate  entirely  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
such  redness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  gravitation. 

The  red  colouring  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  not  more  intense 
around  the  figured  or  ulcerated  patches,  than  at  some  distance 
from  these  patches ;  and  even  in  the  three  cases  in  which  much, 
purulent  matter  was  found  above  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  around  and 
at  the  surface  of  the  deeply  ulcerated  patches,  the  part  covered  by 
the  matter  was  paler  than  the  rest  of  tne  villous  membrane. 

The  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  presented  fewer 
varieties  than  that  of  the  Ueum.  The  colic  mucous  membrane  sel- 
dom presented  intense  redness  in  its  whole  course ;  but  oflen  red 
patches,  more  or  less  extensive,  sometimes  so  deep  that  they 
resembled  ecchymotic  patches,  were  observed. 

6.  The  villous  membrane  between  the  follicles,  isolated  or  ag- 
minated,  in  a  few  cases,  presented  a  degree  of  softening  equal  to 
that  so  frequently  seen  in  the  stomach.  Among  the  forty-two 
cases  already  mentioned,  three  times  only  was  the  villous  mem- 
brane of  a  portion  of  the  Ueum  found  reduced  to  the  consistence 
of  a  layer  of  gum  Arabic.  In  one  case  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  same  intestine  was  very  sofl,  like 
a  gummy  solution. 

The  villous  membrane  around  the  patches  was  rarely  of  a 
consistence  different  from  that  of  the  remote  villous  membrane  ; 
and  it  was  never  foimd  softer ;  but  in  some  cases  it  appeared 
firmer,  especiaUy  in  cases  in  which  there  was  hypertrophy  of  the 
submucous  and  muscular  tissues. 

The  submucous  cellular  tissue  was  sometimes  slightly  softened. 

In  no  case  was  there  induration  of  the  villous  membrane,  either 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  sufficient  to  deserve  attention. 

Cr  An  important  object  of  inquiry  is  to  determine  if  there  exist 
any  constant  relation  between  the  lesions  now  mentioned,  and  the 
symptoms  observed  during  life;  in  short,  if  it  be  possible  to  con- 
nect any  particular  symptoms  with  these  different  lesions. 

Here  the  author  remarks,  there  are  two  points  for  consideration. 
The  first  is,  whether  these  lesions  are  developed,  as  most  patho- 
logists think,  and  as  M.  Chomel  himself  thinks  as  to  several  of 
them,  only  during  the  last  days  of  life,  when  all  the  other  sjrmp- 
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toms  are  concealed  under  the  general  yeil  of  adynamic  or  even 
ataxic  prostration  and  unconsciousness.  The  second  is,  whether 
these  changes  begin  during  the  first  days  of  the  disorder,  when 
the  suffering  of  each  organ  may  be  evinced  by  distinctive  symp- 
toms. In  the  first  case,  the  examination  of  this  question  can  fur- 
nish no  positive  result.  In  the  second,  the  object  must  be  to  de- 
termine if  there  be  any  relation  between  the  symptoms  observed 
during  life,  and  the  accidental  lesions  already  enumerated. 

To  elucidate  this  inquiry,  the  author  declines  taking  as  an  ex- 
ample the  redness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  that  which  is  inflammatory 
and  morbid,  and  that  which  is  the  effect  of  the  passive  stagnation 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  organs ;  and  he  selects  the  softening 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  by  its  frequency,  especially  in  the 
stomach,  may  seem  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  lesion  more 
closely  associated  with  some  of  the  symptoms,  and  especially  the 
vomiting. 

Of  the  fourteen  subjects  in  whom,  after  death,  gelatiniform  sof- 
tening of  the  gastric  villous  membrane  was  observed,  in  two  only 
were  there  fits  of  vomiting  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
One  of  these  patients  died  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease  ;  and 
neither  the  symptoms  during  life,  nor  inspection  of  the  organs  af- 
ter death,  afforded  any  explanation  of  the  unexpected  occurrence 
of  death.  The  second  case  occurred  in  a  young  girl  who  had  a 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  disorder,  during  the  course  of  which  she 
had  frequent  fits  of  vomiting.  When  she  appeared  about  the 
fortieth  day  of  the  disorder  to  become  convalescent,  she  was  al- 
lowed some  light  soup ;  but  whether  some  error  in  distribution  was 
committed,  or,  as  was  probably  the  case,  she  had  clandestinely  re- 
ceived food  from  without,  symptoms  of  indigestion  ensued,  and 
she  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  which  continued  till  death.  On 
inspection  the  stomach  was  found  very  capacious,  filled  with  a  green- 
ish fluid,  and  with  slight  softening  of  the  cardiac  villous  membrane. 

Not  only  was  vomiting  observed  in  a  small  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  gelatiniform  softening  was  recognized,  but  this  symp- 
tom was  frequently  observed  in  subjects,  in  whom  on  inspection 
the  mucous  membrane  presented  the  ordinary  consistence.  Thus 
among  the  twenty-eight  persons  who  did  not  present  this  change, 
there  were  five  who  had  well-marked  vomiting,  either  at  the  com- 
mencement or  in  the  course  of  the  disorder.  From  these  fects 
it  results  that  vomiting  is  not  more  frequent  at  the  commence- 
ment, in  the  course,  or  at  the  end  of  the  tjrphoid  disorder,  in  sub- 
jects in  whom  gelatiniform  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane is  observed,  than  in  those  who  present  no  traces  of  it ;  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  connect  tne  fits  of  vomiting  with  this 
lesion. 
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He  also  observes  that  the  sensibility  at  the  epigastric  region 
was  not  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  cases  in  which  there  was, 
than  in  those  in  which  there  was  no  softening.  From  all  these 
facts,  M.  Chomel  infers,  that  the  different  pathological  states  of 
the  stomach  found  after  death,  either  in  the  shape  of  injection  or 
softening,  or  slaty  coloration,  or  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  subjects  destroyed  by  the  typhoid  disorder,  are  not  uni- 
formly indicated  by  any  symptom ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  certainty,  during  the  life  of  any  patient,  whether  any 
perceptible  alteration  shall  be  found  in  the  stomach,  or  what  that 
alteration  may  be. 

The  same  researches  made  on  the  relations  between  the  changes 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  already  mentioned,  and  the 
symptoms  during  life,  lead  him  to  the  same  negative  results. 
Even  in  cases  in  which  softening  affects  both  the  gastric  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  intestinal  villous  membrane,  he  con- 
ceives that  there  are  no  facts  to  show  that  such  a  lesion  is  indi- 
cated by  any  symptoms  occurring  during  life. 

d.  Bloody  infiltration  of  the  Villotcs  Membrane, — On  the 
connection  of  this  lesion  with  external  symptoms,  it  might  be  ima- 
gined that  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  speculate  and  establish  in- 
ferences. By  most  observers  it  has  been  confounded  with  red- 
ness of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  ;  but  from  this  it  differs 
in  the  circumstance,  that  the  membrane  is  twice  or  three  times 
thicker,  and  that  it  presents  a  jelly-like  aspect,  quite  peculiar,  as 
if  for  instance  a  layer  of  black,  or  red,  or  rose-coloured  jelly  were 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  villous  membrane  with  its  brilliant 
tremulous  appearance.  This  change  is  caused  by  the  infiltration 
of  a  red  fluid  into  the  meshes  of  the  mucous  membrane,  causing 
the  apparent  thickening,  and  giving  it  a  brilliant,  and,  as  it  were, 
iridescent  colour.  The  proof  of  this  is  obtained  by  pressing 
with  moderate  force  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  on  the  surface  of 
the  intestine,  when  there  is  seen  to  exude  by  the  pores  of  the 
villous  membrane  a  fluid  more  or  less  red,  sometimes  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  tunic  recovers  at  the  same  time  its  natural  thick- 
ness, and  sometimes  its  usual  colour. 

The  space  occupied  by  this  lesion  varies  from  four  inches  to 
two  or  three  feet.  It  is  always  continuous,  not  occurring  in  zones, 
or  in  dependent  parts  alone ;  and  it  occupies  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  bowel  indiscriminately,  presenting  no  difference  ac- 
cording to  the  inferior  or  superior  situation  of  the  parts  examined. 

The  colour  of  the  points  of  the  villous  membrane  presenting 
this  change  varies  from  rose  somewhat  deep,  to  dark  red.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  infiltrated  fluid  is  rose-coloured  and  dia- 
phanous, the  naked  eye  distinguishes  numerous  coloured  small 
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vessek,  the  extremities  of  which,  after  traversing  a  translucent 
layer,  seem  to  terminate  at  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 

Among  the  forty-two  cases  of  persons  dead  in  consequence  of 
typhoid  fever,  this  alteration  was  observed  in  seven  ;  and  among 
these  two  had  sustained  intestinal  hemorrhages  before  death,  a 
third  had  discharged  blood  by  vomiting ;  in  two  others  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  blood  was  found  in  the  ileum ;  and  in  two 
there  was  merely  bloody  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
without  hemorrhage,  external  or  internal ;  but  by  pressure  it  was 
easy  in  those  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  to  cause  the  exudation  of 
a  fluid,  which,  in  some  points,  possessed  all  the  characters  of 
blood,  and  which  in  others  resembled  serum,  with  strong  red  tint. 
It  was  not,  however,  certain  that  in  these  two  subjects  sanguinolent 
stools  had  not  occurred  during  life ;  as  they  might  have  escaped 
observation,  as  must  sometimes  happen  in  hospitals. 

From  these  facts  M.  Chomel  infers  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
recognize  in  cases  of  this  class,  a  connection  between  this  change 
in  the  intestinal  villous  membrane,  and  the  presence  of  blood 
within  the  intestinal  tube,  and  not  to  perceive  in  this  organic  dis- 
position the  lesion  which  accompanies  most  of  the  intestinal  he- 
morrhages. Among  the  forty-two  cases  already  cited,  in  six  were 
observed  hemorrhages,  either  internal  or  external ;  and  among 
this  number,  in  four  subjects,  bloody  infiltration  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  was  found,  and  twice  only  this  change  was  not 
ascertained. 

In  this  department  of  pathology  M.  Chomel  thinks  he  has  esta- 
blished the  accuracy  of  an  important  principle,  and  in  some  sense 
the  existence  of  a  new  fact,  or  at  least  a  new  organic  condition. 
The  question  of  the  source  of  the  hemorrhages  of  the  villous  mem- 
branes, he  observes,  is  one  of  those  on  which  the  researches  of  mo- 
dem morbid  anatomists  have  thrown  least  light,  and  the  anatomical 
state  of  the  mucous  membranes  during  hemorrhage  by  exhalation, 
he  repeats,  is  little  known.  If  it  be  really  established  by  these  ob- 
servations, that  this  infiltration  is  observed  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  which  intestinal  hemorrhage  ensues,  it  is  an  important  fact,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  lead  to  important  practical  indications. 
Intestinal  hemorrhages,  which  are  so  frequent  in  tjrphoid  fever, 
have  been  usually  ascribed  to  rupture  of  some  vessels  of  consider- 
able calibre,  by  the  progressive  advancement  of  ulceration.  But 
when  the  firequency  of  nasal  hemorrhages  in  the  same  disease  is 
considered,  and  when  the  discharge  is  observed  in  cases  in  which 
ulceration  had  not  taken  place,  we  must  admit,  argues  M.  Chomel, 
a  diiFerent  organic  condition ;  and  this  different  and  new  organic 
condition,  M.  Chomel  thinks,  consists  in  bloody  infiltration  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  change  is  a  cadaveric  efTcct  or  mecha- 
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nical  infiltiation  produced  by  the  contact  of  blood  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  he  answers  that  such  a  view  is  opposed  by  the  three 
following  arguments. 

1.  This  lesion  is  observed  not  in  dependent  portions  of  intes- 
tine alone ;  it  is  always  continuous,  ana  is  not  interrupted  at  one 
point  and  appearing  at  others  ;  it  occupies  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  intestine ;— all  circumstances  irreconcileable  with  cadaveric 
origin. 

S.  Were  this  infiltration  simply  mechanical,  the  blood  could 
not  alone  possess  the  power  of  producing  it,  and  the  same  effect 
might  be  expected  to  ensue  as  to  bile,  serum,  &c. 

8.  The  author  has  observed  several  cases  of  red  infiltration,  evi- 
dently dependent  on  a  quantity  of  blood  greatly  more  considerable 
than  that  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  natural  state,  and 
in  which,  notwithstanding,  matters  tinged  with  blood  were  found 
neither  in  the  alvine  dischaiges  nor  in  the  intestines. 

A  further  reason  which  leads  him  to  think  that  the  infiltration  is 
associated  with  intestinal  hemorrhage,  is  the  fact,  that  it  has  been 
observed  not  only  in  intestinal  hemorrhage,  but  in  other  diseases 
in  which  it  presented  the  same  characters,  and  was  observed  in  ana- 
logous circumstances.  Thus  it  was  observed  in  four  subjects  who 
laboured  under  intestinal  hemorrhi^s,  or  had  during  the  last  days 
of  life  bloody  alvine  dejections.  In  conclusion,  though  he  does 
not  feel  himself  entitled  to  assert  that  this  infiltration  is  the  cause 
of  the  intestinal  hemorrhage,  he  is  satisfied  with  showing,  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  facts,  that  in  many  cases  intestinal  hemorrhage  is 
conjoined  with  bloody  infiltration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  if  this  lesion  do  not  make  known  the  cause  of 
these  hemorrhages,  it  presents  the  anatomical  condition,  under  the 
influence  of  which  these  discharges  most  frequently  take  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  facts  now  adduced  are  important 
materials  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  par^ 
ticularly,  and  of  hemorrhage  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  general. 
But  M.  Chomel  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  these  fiicts  are  alto- 
gether new.  Such,  doubtless,  they  may  be  to  his  countrymen  and 
pupils.  But  the  state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  per- 
sons destroyed  by  hemonhage,  was  illustrated  by  dissection  many 
years  ago  in  this  country  by  Dr  William  Stark  and  Mr  Abemethy, 
and  the  subject  had  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Portal  and 
Bichat.  That  we  may  not  interrupt  the  continuity,  however,  of 
the  present  account  of  the  researches  of  M.  Chomel,  we  reserve 
what  we  have  to  adduce  on  this  point  for  the  Medical  Intelligence. 

e.  Matters  contained  in  the  Intestines. — ^The  fecal  matters  are 
almost  always  liquid,  tinged  with  bile,  and  mixed  with  intestinal 
mucus.  They  may,  however,  be  more  consistent,  especially  when- 
the  patient  dies  towards  convalescence ;  and  in  other  cases  they  are 
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mixed  with  blood  when  intestinal  hemorrhages  have  taken  place 
shortly  before  death,  or  the  intestine  contains  pure  blood,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  died  on  the  1  ^h  day,  and  in 
whom  the  end  of  the  ileum,  the  colon,  and  rectum,  were  almost  com- 
pletely filled  with  pure  blood,  which  was  retained  within  the  bowel 
by  three  or  four  scybalous  masses  of  excrement,  which  were  situate 
within  the  sphincter,  and  completely  closed  the  orifice  of  the  rec- 
tum. It  was  not  ascertained  in  this  case  whether  the  alvine  dis- 
charges had  been  bloody  or  not. 

In  some  subjects  lumbricoid  worms  {Ascaris  lumbricoides)  are 
found  in  the  different  portions  of  the  ileum.  The  Trichocephali 
are  met  only  in  the  ccecum^  and  when  sought  for  carefully  are 
almost  uniformly  found  in  that  situation. 

§.  II.  Lesions  of  the  Spleen. — Next  to  the  intestinal  follicles, 
the  spleen  was  most  commonly  found  in  a  morbid  state.  In  almost 
all  cases  its  size  was  greater  than  in  the  natural  state, — varying  from 
enlargement  scarcely  perceptible  to  double,  three  times,  four  times 
or  even  above  this,  its  natural  dimension.  In  about  half  the  cases 
it  was  twice  as  laige,  and  in  two  cases  only  four  times  as  laTge  as 
natural. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  spleen,  with  enlargement,  un- 
dergoes a  singular  change  in  consistence.  In  the  number  already 
specified,  it  was  ten  times  found  more  or  less  softened,  and  three 
times  it  was  completely  different.  This  state  was  observed  in  per- 
sons dead  on  the  13th,  the  21st,  and  the  ^th  days  of  the  disease, 
80  that  he  thinks  that  this  softening  of  the  spleen  is  not  connect- 
ed with  any  precise  period  of  the  disease.  In  other  cases,  instead 
of  softening,  it  was  much  firmer  than  natural ;  but  this  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence, and  did  not  take  place  in  more  than  one  instance. 

The  spleen  is  at  the  same  time  changed  in  colour;  but  M. 
Chomel  was  unable  to  connect  the  shades  of  this  change  with  any 
thing  specific,  either  in  the  change  of  size  or  of  consistence. 

These  different  alterations  in  consistence,  volume,  and  colour, 
he  was  further  unable  to  connect  with  any  peculiar  sjrmptom,  or  any 
form  of  the  typhoid  disorder;  and  as  these  changes  are  greatly  more 
Arequent  in  this  disorder  than  in  any  other,  as  the  researches  of 
Louis  had  already  shown,  he  thinks  they  manifestly  belong  to  the 
typhoid  disorder  itself,  although  it  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  concatenation  by  which  lesions  so  different  are  ob- 
served in  this  disorder. 

In  this  circumstance,  we  conceive  the  views  of  M.  Chomel  are 
perfectly  well  founded  ;  and  perhaps  his  extreme  caution,  in  not 
carrying  his  inductions  a  single  point  beyond  what  well  established 
facts  permit,  leads  him  to  speak  with  much  less  confidence  than 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  be  perfectly  warrantable.  As 
a  proof  that  the  softening  of  the  spleen,  with  various  tints  of  a 
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wine  lee  colour,  is  by  far  the  most  constant  lesion  in  typhoid  fever, 
we  may  add,  that  in  this  country,  in  which  we  almost  never  find 
the  intestinsd  follicles  enlarged,  figured,  ulcerated,  or  otherwise 
disordered,  it  is  rare  to  open  the  body  of  a  person  dead  of  fever, 
and  not  find  the  spleen  in  various  degrees  of  moUescence  and  pulpy 
disorganization.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  was  examined  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  this  place,  as  appears  by  the  Reports  of  Dr 
Craigie,  published  in  this  Journal,  [Vol.  xlvi.  1.  and  xlvii.  285,]  it 
was  found  more  or  less  softened  in  every  instance  but  one ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  since  the  period  referred  to,  the  organ  was  found 
in  different  stages  and  forms  of  mollescence  in  all  those  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  body  has  been  examined  after  death, 
except  one. 

§.  III.  Lesions  of  the  Liver. — The  only  lesions  usually  ob- 
served in  this  organ  in  typhoid  disorders,  deserving  special  atten- 
tion, is  softening.  In  a  certain  nimiiber  of  cases  its  texture  is 
simply  less  resisting  than  that  in  the  natural  state.  In  others,  the 
moUescence  is  more  evident,  and  the  finger  easily  enters  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland. 

§.  IV.  Lesions  of  the  ctrcuUUing  system. — In  considering 
these,  M.  Chomel  directs  attention,  Jirsty  to  the  changes  in  the 
blood  found  in  the  dead  body ;  and,  secondly^  to  the  morbid  states 
of  the  heart  and  large  vessels. 

a.  The  changes  observed  in  the  blood  after  death  in  the  typhoid 
distemper,  differ  so  widely  firom  those  usually  observed  after  that  in 
other  diseases,  that  they  deserve  particular  attention.  Most  usually 
it  is  black,  completely  diffluent.  Rarely  are  some  fibrinous  clo^ 
found  in  the  heart,  and  more  rarely  in  the  other  blood  vessels.  In 
other  cases  the  blood,  without  being  quite  diffluent,  appears  in 
the  heart  as  in  the  aorta,  in  the  form  of  black  clots,  very  different 
from  those  observed  in  the  bodies  of  persons  destroyed  by  other 
acute  affections.  The  absence  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  of  persons 
cut  off  by  the  typhoid  disorder  is  the  most  striking,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  change  observed  in  this  fluid ;  and  it  accords 
perfectly  wiUi  what  is  observed  in  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins 
during  life.  Among  thirty  cases,  in  which  the  blood  contained 
in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  was  careftJly  observed,  there  were 
found 

fibrinous  clots  small  and  few  in    -    6  cases, 
black  clots  almost  all  consistent  in    9  , 
black  fluid  blood  in  -  15 

30 
Fibrinous  clots,  therefore,  were  wanting  in  four-fifths  of  the 
cases ;  and  in  two  cases,  in  which  fibrinous  dots  were  found  in  the 
heart,  there  were  traces  of  acute  inflammation,  which  had  ensued 
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as  a  complication  of  the  primary  disorder,— one,  a  case  of  perforat- 
ing peritonitis^  the  other,  a  case  of  rose  of  the  &ce. 

Another  change  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  presented  by 
the  blood  of  persons  destroyed  by  typhoid  disorder,  is  the  de- 
yelopement  of  more  or  less  air  within  the  blood  vessels,  and  espe- 
cially the  veins.  If  a  laige  vein  be  exposed  at  a  point  where  it 
receives  no  branches,  there  are  sometimes  seen  bells  of  air  moving 
through  the  thin  and  almost  diaphanous  membranes  of  these  ves- 
sels. In  these  cases,  which  M.  Chomel  thinks  approach,  in  this 
respect,  to  those  in  which  individuals  perish  by  asphyxia  from 
the  mephitic  gases  contained  in  necessaries,  or  by  carbuncular  af- 
fections, the  blood  presents  other  marks  of  advanced  decomposi- 
tion. Sometimes  it  resembles  coffee-grounds  mixed  with  an  oily 
liquid,  which  is  about  to  be  separated. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  blood  offers,  after  death,  these  un- 
doubted signs  of  decomposition,  there  are  often  observed  during 
life  large  bluish  spots,  similar  to  those  which  result  from  scurvy, 
or  a  violent  contusion,  and  even  petechise,  or  those  minute 
spots  which  are  so  analogous  to  flea-bites,  and  which  are  owing 
to  bloody  infiltration  in  the  tissue  of  the  skin,  while  in  the  large 
bluish  patches  of  blood,  the  blood  is  usually  infiltrated  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues.  He  thinks  it  probable,  frt>m  various  circimi- 
stances,  that  these  alterations  in  tne  blood,  and  the  tendency  to 
decomposition,  were  already  in  existence  during  life ;  and  adduces, 
as  a  good  example  of  this,  the  case  of  a  girl  of  18,  in  whom  the 
blood  drawn  during  life  scarcely  separated  into  clot  and  serum, 
and  in  whose  organs  after  death  it  was  found  dark-coloured  and 
diffluent. 

b.  Changes  in  the  Consistence  of  the  Heart  andother  Organs. 
— In  many  cases,  the  consistence  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  was 
found  remarkably  diminished,  and  in  no  case  did  it  seem  to  be 
increased.  In  some  cases  the  softening  was  so  marked,  that  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart  broke  down  with  the  greatest  ease 
between  the  fingers,  and  under  very  moderate  pressure.  In  other 
cases  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  softening.  In  general,  the  di- 
minution in  the  consistence  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
corresponds  with  softening  of  the  spleen,  of  the  liver,  &c. 

Associated  with  softening  was  a  degree  of  flabbiness  so  great, 
that  its  walls  collapsed,  and  the  cavities  of  its  chambers  were  ob- 
literated exactly  like  a  membranous  pouch.  The  following  nu- 
merical statements  show  the  frequency  of  this  lesion. 

Among  thirty  cases,  in  which  the  consistence  of  the  heart  was 
carefully  noted, 
Slight  softening  and  discoloration  of  all  the  tissues 

was  found  in  -  -  -  4  Cases. 

Softening  and  discoloration  of  the  left  ventricle  only  in    3 
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Discoloration  without  softening  in  -  -  1 

Flabbiness  without  softening  in  -  -  7 

Normal  state  in  -  -  -  16 

SO 

This  softening  and  flabbiness  of  texture  in  the  heart  were  espe- 
cially observed  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  died  shortly  after  the 
developement  of  the  disorder.  In  one  case,  however,  death  took 
place  on  the  forty-fifth  day.  Flabbiness  and  the  normal  state  are 
especially  observed  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  But  on  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  esta- 
blish a  positive  rule. 

c.  Changes  in  Colour. — The  colour  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  heart  presented  remarkable  variations,  which  were  often  diffe- 
rent on  the  two  sides.  In  some  the  natural  redness  was  brighter, 
in  others  deeper  and  more  livid.  Most  commonly  the  inner 
membrane  was  almost  decolorized,  especially  in  cases  with  soften- 
ing. In  no  case  did  this  membrane  present  characters  peculiar 
to  inflammation  ;  and  it  never  exhibited  purulent  matter,  or  the 
false  membranes,  or  granular  aspect,  which  are  the  only  imequivo- 
cal  marks  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  uniform  redness  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  heart  and 
large  vessels,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion of  these  tissues,  and  to  which  the  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tory fever  have  been  ascribed,  he  looked  for  without  success  in  the 
most  of  the  cases.  In  some  cases  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
heart  alone  presented  a  vivid  red  colour,  while  that  of  the  aorta 
and  large  arterial  trunks  retained  its  natural  whiteness.  In  the 
only  case  of  the  forty-two  persons  who  died  under  distinct  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  before  the  lesions  which  induce  the  adynamic  state 
could  have  obscured  those  of  the  inflammatory,  a  vivid  redness  was 
observed  in  all  the  chambers  of  the  heart ;  but  this  redness  ceased 
at  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  which,  with  the  large  arterial  trunks,  pre- 
sented nothing  abnormal  either  in  colour  or  thickness.  Several  times, 
indeed,  M.  Chomel  found  the  inner  aortic  membrane  presenting 
abnormal  redness ;  but  the  characters  of  this  redness  by  no  means 
indicated  it  to  be  of  inflammatory  origin.  In  no  case  could  it  be 
traced  to  capillary  injection  ;  and  it  seemed  rather  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  tinging  or  staining,  from  imbibition  of  the  most  fluid  part 
of  the  blood.  The  principal  character  to  distinguish  this  as  a 
pseudo-morbid  appearance,  is  the  fitct,  that  it  does  not  occupy  the 
whole  surfiice  of  the  aorta  and  arteries, — ^that  it  is  only  in  patches, 
or  rather  little  bands, — ^that  there  is  never  perceptible  thickening 
or  roughening  of  the  inner  membrane,^-and  that  the  red  colour 
disappears  much  sooner  by  maceration  than  in  the  case  of  inflam- 
matory redness. 
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He  concludes  that  the  flabbiness  and  softening  of  the  heart  ob- 
served in  the  bodies  of  those  destroyed  by  fever  is  not  the  result 
of  inflammation,  and,  he  thinks,  that  though  it  is  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  softened  state  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  internal 
organs,  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  cause  which  induces  these  different  forms  of  softening  is 
altogether  unknown. 

§.  V.  Lesions  of  the  respiratory  system. — ^These  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  organ  in  which  they  are  seated. 

a.  The  epiglottis  was  in  some  cases  affected  with  oedema,  in 
others  with  ulcerations  and  denudation  of  the  cartilages.  In  about 
twenty  cases  in  which  this  organ  was  careftdy  examined,  three 
times  did  it  present  this  change. 

The  supenor  aperture  of  the  larynx  and  the  larynx  itself  have 
in  some  cases  been  observed  to  be  the  seat  of  ulcerations  analogous 
to  those  already  noticed  as  found  in  many  other  oi^ns.  These 
ulcerations  are  various  in  depth,  and  occupy  different  points.  M. 
Chomel  met  with  one  remarkable  example,  with  symptoms  of 
quincy  and  obscured  or  husky  voice,  and  latterly  great  dyspncea* 
There  were  foimd  on  inspection  after  death  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  larynx,  many  minute  pustuliform  eminences  containing  matter, 
but  wimout  areola  or  inflammatory  circle,  and  seated,  according  to 
him,  in  the  submucous  tissue.  The  absence  of  areola  is  one  rea- 
son why,  with  anatomical  considerations,  M.  Chomel  cannot  allow 
these  pustules  to  be  seated  in  follicles,  and  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard tnem  as  metastatic  abscesses. 

b.  Changes  in  the  lungs. — These  were  numerous ;  but  they  pre- 
sented acharacternot  uniform,  and  which,  according  to  M.  Chomel, 
did  not'  modify  the  disease  in  a  determinate  manner.  Those 
most  frequently  observed  ensue  only  during  the  latter  days  of  ex- 
istence ;  and  of  this  kind  is  the  congestive  obstruction  which  pre- 
cedes death.  This  M.  Chomel  ascribes  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  physical  laws,  which  operate  more  forcibly  as  the  strength  of 
the  patient  declines  with  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  dis- 
temper. Ina  certain  number  of  cases,  this  congestion  is  accompanied 
with  remarkable  softening,  in  consequence  of  which  the  finger  easily 
enters  the  tissue  so  softened.  In  some  other  cases  less  numerous, 
it  consists  in  simple  congestion  depending  on  the  stagnation  of 
fluids,  in  which  all  the  characters  of  pneumonia  in  the  first  or  se- 
cond degree  arc  recognized  ;  and  in  this  class  of  cases  it  is  not  un- 
common to  observe  rusty  expectoration ;  and  often,  when  the  chest 
is  carefully  examined  daily  by  auscultation,  the  presence  of  fine 
dry  crepitous  rattle  proves  that  pneumonia  is  now  complicating 
the  primary  disorder. 

This  pneumonic  attack  may  be  confined  to  some  lobules  form- 
ing lobular  pneumonia^  when  it  appears  most  frequently  in  tbe 
stage  of  suppuration,  and  presents  all  the  characters  of  metastatic 
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fneumonia.     This  form  occurred  in  three  among  forty -two  cases, 
n  another  order  of  cases,  the  pneumonia,  without  being  confined 
to  some  lobules,  may  affect  an  entire  lobe  ;  and  in  this  order  of 
cases  the  patient  is  usually  destroyed  before  the  disorder  attains, 
the  stage  of  suppuration.     In  certain  circumstances  an  emphyse- 
matous or  (Edematous  slate  of  different  parts  of  the  lungs  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  other  cases  pleuritic  effusion,  more  or  less  considerable, 
were  observed ;  but  these  several  changes,  he  maintains,  have  a 
very  remote  connection  with  tjrphoid  fever,  and  he  ascribes  them 
to  the  state  of  feebleness  to  which  the  patient  is  reduced,  which 
induces  a  great  susceptibility  to  the  operation  of  morbific  causes. 
The  complications  now  specified  were  found  only  in  patients  who 
died  at  a  remote  period  from  the  commencement  of  tlie  disorder. 
The  bronchial  tubes  present  remarkable  varieties  in  coloration. 
In  general  they  are  red,  sometimes  violet-coloured  ;  and  this  co- 
louring becomes  usuallv  more  deep,  as  the  examination  is  conti- 
nued, towards  the  last  divisions.    They  also  contain  mucous  mat- 
ters resembling  the  sputa  excreated  by  patients  during  life.     In 
the  following  table,  the  state  of  the  lungs  is  indicated  in  the  bodies 
of  forty-two  persons. 

Obstructive  congestion  alone,  or  with  softening,  in         18  Cases. 
Hepatization  in  the  first  degree,  in  -  -  3 

Hepatization  in  the  second  degree,  and  one  side  only,  in  2 
Lobular  pneumonia  in  -  -  -  3 

Emphysema  of  the  lungs  in  -  -  2 

OBdema  of  the  lungs  in  -  -  2 

Pleuritic  effusion  in  -  -  -  2 

Normal  state  in  ....  10 

42 
§.  VI.  Alterations  in  the  Brain  and  its  appendages. — 
Though  the  headach  with  which  fever  is  commenced,  and  the 
delirium  with  which  its  course  is  accompanied,  would  lead  to  the 
expectation  that  in  this  organ,  or  its  investments,  important  le- 
sions would  be  found,  yet  any  changes  which  it  presents  in  the 
dead  body  are  by  no  means  the  most  conspicuous.  The  delirium 
which  is  so  frequent  in  typhoid  fever,  that  it  appears  in  more  than 
one-half  of  the  persons  destroyed  by  the  disease,  most  frequently 
evinces  in  the  brain  no  perceptible  lesion.  In  a  certain  number 
of  cases,  indeed,  there  are  observed  two  conditions  of  these  oi^ns 
which  show  a  decided  deviation  from  what  is  accounted  their  nor- 
mal condition,  viz.  oedema  of  the  meninges^  and  sanding  of  the 
brain.  But  as  these  conditions  are  as  often  observed  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  disorder  in  the  encephalic  functions,  as  in  cases 
in  which  there  is,  and  as  they  are  as  frequent  in  other  diseases  as 
in  the  typhoid  disorder,  no  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  the 
circumstance. 
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a.  Changes  in  the  membranes. — ^The  only  remarkable  altera- 
tion observed  in  the  membranes  is  the  serous  infiltration  of  the  pia 
mater  and  the  arachnoid  membrane,  most  frequently  occupying 
the  parts  covering  the  hemispheres,  in  other  cases  found  also  to- 
wards the  base. 

The  congestion  observed  in  these  membranes  he  represents  to 
be  seated  ordinarily  in  the  venous  system,  the  large  trunks  of 
which  are  much  distended ;  and  in  some  cases  this  congestion 
may  proceed  to  the  length  of  extravasation,  of  which  M.  Chomel 
mentions  one  case,  (18th,)  where  it  occupied  the  two  sides  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  the  base  of  the  anterior  lobes. 

b.  Changes  in  the  Brain. — This  organ,  M.  Chomel  thinks,  is 
still  less  frequently  changed  than  the  membranes,  very  often,  in- 
deed, it  is  found  slightly  pointed.  But  as  it  results  from  the  labours 
of  M.  Louis,  and  from  his  own  researches  that  this  lesion  is  found 
indiscriminately  in  the  most  different  states,  and  in  the  majority 
of  acute  affections,  he  thinks  it  evident  that  it  must  depend  only 
on  a  very  transitory  cause,  which  acts  probably  during  the  last 
moments  of  life,  and  that,  if  this  lesion  had  produced  any  parti- 
cular symptoms,  they  are  confounded  with  the  last  phenomena 
of  life,  when  the  physician  can  very  seldom  observe. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  a  slight  degree  of  softening,  some- 
times presented  by  this  organ  in  all  its  parts,  and  which  M.  Cho- 
mel thinks  may  in  this  respect  be  likened  to  the  softening  of  other 
organs,  already  noticed  as  common  in  this  disorder,  viz.  the  spleen, 
heeirt,  liver,  &c. 

In  some  cases  the  brain  appears  firmer  than  natural ;  but  this, 
if  it  be  a  morbid  change,  it  is  impossible  to  connect  with  any  pe- 
riod of  the  disease. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  numerical  proportions 
in  which  the  different  lesions  of  the  brain  and  its  investments 
were  found  in  thirty-eight  cases,  in  which  the  state  of  the  organ 
was  careftilly  examined. 

Injection  of  the  meninges  in  -  -  -    4  Cases. 

CEdema  of  the  meninges  in       -  -  -  7 

General  and  slight  softening  in  -  -  -     6 

Effusion  of  serum  within  the  ventricles,  varying  from  a 

tea-spoonftil  to  a  table-spoonful,  in      -  -  12 

Sandy  state  of  the  cerebral  substance  in  -  -    5 

Unusual  density  in         -  -  -  -  2 

Normal  state  in       -  -  -  -  -  15 

—61 

§.  VII.  Emphysema^  or  the  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, is  in  some  rare  cases  found  m  the  bodies  of  those  destroyed 
by  fever.  K  it  were  developed  long  after  death,  it  could  give 
rise  to  no  inquiry.  But  as  it  has  been  observed  to  ensue  a  few 
hours  after  death,  and  when  other  bodies  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
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cumstances  presented  no  similar  phenomenon,  M.  Chomel  thinks 
that  the  nature  of  the  disease  proving  fatal,  combined  certainly 
with  other  unknown  causes,  is  not  unconnected  with  the  sudden 
production  of  a  laige  quantity  of  gas  in  the  economy,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  with  the  rapidity  of  decomposition  of  the  dead 
body,  of  which  cadaveric  emphysema  is  one  of  the  earliest  phe- 
nomena.    This  opinion  he  adopts  on  the  strength  of  two  reasons. 

The  first  is,  that  typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which 
this  emphysema  is  most  frequently  observed.  For  a  space  of  six 
years  it  has  appeared  only  twice  in  an  exquisite  form  in  the  clinical 
wards  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  the  two  patients  died  of  typhoid 
fever.  Some  other  sorts  of  death,  nevertheless,  present  a  similar 
effect.  Thus  it  is  observed  uniformly  as  a  consequence  of  the 
asphyxia  of  the  necessaries,  and  frequently  after  carbuncular  and 
pestilential  diseases;  but  it  appears  that  it  is  more  frequently 
observed  after  the  typhoid  disorder,  than  after  other  acute  dis- 
eases which  are  developed  spontaneously. 

The  second  reason  which  induces  M.  Chomel  to  adopt  this 
opinion  is,  that,  even  in  the  bodies  of  many  persons  dead  of  this 
disorder,  before  they  present  well-marked  emphysema,  incipient 
decomposition,  which  is  much  rarer  in  the  majority  of  other  dis- 
eases, IS  nevertheless  remarked. 

In  other  respects  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  this  emphysema 
is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues 
themselves. 

III.  On  the  Etiology  of  the  Typhoid  Disorder. — M . 
Chomel  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  causes  of  Typhoid  Fever, 
which,  after  some  remarks  upon  the  obscurity  in  irhich  the  im- 
mediate cause,  that  is,  the  one  whose  immediate  action  upon  the 
economy  is  followed  by  the  febrile  symptoms,  is  involved,  he 
distinguishes  into  two  general  categories ;  lat^  Occasional  causes, 
and  2d[,  Contagion. 

§.  I.  In  considering  the  first  dass  of  causes,  M.  Chomel  observes 
that  physicians  have  often,  in  asserting  their  operation,  and  esti- 
mating their  influence,  been  guided  by  theoretical,  that  is  hypo- 
thetical ideas,  rather  than  by  strict  observation;  and  in  establish- 
ing their  different  etiological  doctrines,  they  have  generally  begun 
by  attempting  to  establish  some  definite  notions  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  Thus  those  who  ascribed  all  fevers  to  a  putrid  alte- 
ration in  the  fluids,  to  an  adynamic  state  of  the  organism,  in  short, 
to  what  the  English  physicians  term  debility,  have  thought  re- 
quisite to  admit  as  causes  of  fever,  all  debilitating  circumstances, 
or  those  which  fiivour  putridity ;  and  hence  misery,  famine,  un- 
seasonable blood-lettings,  profuse  hemorrhages,  corporeal  fatigue, 
and  mental  distress,  have  been  all  recognized  as  causes  acting  on 
the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  crowded  in  badly  aired  places. 
On  this  principle  have  these  reasoners,  he  observes,  explained  the 
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occurrence  of  fevers  among  sailors  in  ships,  among  soldiers  in  bar- 
racks, and  among  medical  students  in  hospitals.  With  regard  to 
the  last,  however,  he  observes,  that  the  time  spent  in  the  hospitals 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  typhoid  fever, 
to  which  they  are  so  subject  at  the  commencement  of  their  stu- 
dies, since  they  are  most  commonly  attacked  during  the  first  year 
of  their  abode,  whereas  they  apply  to  their  clinical  studies  most 
ardently  during  the  second  or  even  the  third  year. 

A  singular  error  to  which  these  hypothetical  notions  have 
led,  he  justly  remarks,  is  that  of  representing  old  age  to  be  a  pre- 
disposing cause  to  fever  ;^-aconclusionadopted  from  a  prion  views, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  debility  predisposes  to  fever ; 
but  which  is  altogether  contradicted  by  fact  and  observation.  It 
is  well  established  that  old  age,  far  from  constituting  a  predisposi- 
tion to  fever,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  condition  which  rather  dimi- 
nishes the  proneness  to  that  disorder. 

The  physiological  physicians  also,  who  regard  all  febrile  disor- 
der? as  inflammatory  attacks  in  the  alimentary  canal,  he  observes, 
have,  consistently  enough,  regarded  as  causes  of  fever  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  they  believed  could  irritate  the  digestive  pas- 
sages, or  disturb  the  alimentary  function ;  and  hence  errors  in  re- 
gimen, the  sudden  change  in  food  and  drink  induced  by  change 
of  residence,  the  use  of  fermented,  and  especially  spirituous  liquors, 
the  employment  of  emetics,  of  purgatives,  and  all  irritants  of  the 
gastro-enteric  membrane,  were  equally  considered  as  causes  power- 
fully disposing  to  fevers,  and  even  often  adequate  to  induce  them. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  antecedent  circumstances  in 
116  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  where  the  state  of  the  patient''s  intel- 
ligence enabled  the  reporters  to  obtain  correct  information  on  the 
causes  to  which  their  disorder  was  ascribed,  he  gives,  to  show  the 
&llacy  of  the  generally  admitted  notions  on  the  etiology  of  this 
complaint. 

5  persons  ascribed  their  disease  to  the  sudden  impression  of 
cold  when  overheated. 

5  to  want,  or  the  bad  quality  of  their  food. 

4  to  melancholy  mental  emotions. 

6  to  debility  induced  by  previous  diseases. 

3  to  the  action  of  a  purgative  taken  for  illness. 

1  to  excess  in  spirituous  liquors. 

5  to  extreme  fiitigue,  to  exertions  above  the  strength. 

2  to  an  intense  physical  shock. 
1  to  insolation. 

5  presented  circumstances  &vourable  to  contagion. 

36 

79  blamed  no  perceptible  cause. 
115 
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This  tabic  shows  that  scarcely  one  in  four  ascribed  his  disease 
to  the  influence  of  any  powerfiil  agent  The  small  number  of 
those  who  imputed  the  attack  to  irritation  of  the  intestinal  pas- 
sages is  particularly  striking.  Three  persons  only  had  at  the  out- 
set of  the  disorder  taken  purgatives ;  but  this  by  no  means  proves 
that  these  medicines  determined  the  formation  of  the  typhoid  dis- 
order ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  probable  that  the  in- 
disposition for  which  the  purgatives  were  taken,  were  the  prelimi- 
nary, or  the  incipient  sjrmptoms  of  the  disorder. 

To  show  by  contrast  that  the  vagueness  in  etiology  is  not  great- 
er in  fever  than  in  other  acute  diseases,  M.  Choroel  gives  a  si- 
milar table  of  the  alleged  antecedent  circumstances  in  the  cases  of 
187  instances  of  peripneumony. 

Among  137  persons  attacked  by  pneumonia  or  pleuripneu^ 
moniay  on  which  exact  information  was  obtained, 

117  were  attacked  with  pneumonia  for  the  first  time,  and  20 
persons  had  already  been  attacked  once  or  several  times. 
It  was  then  found  as  to  other  circumstances,  that 

28  stated  that  thejr  had  been  attacked  under  the  influence  of 

cold  during  mtense  heat. 
24  in  consequence  of  pulmonary  catarrh. 
6  after  violent  exertion,  but  without  perceptible  chilling. 
4  in  consequence  of  excess  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
3  females  under  the  influence  of  amenorrhoea. 
1  under  the  influence  of  the  puerperal  state. 
1  in  consequence  of  blows  and  contusions. 
68  without  perceptible  cause. 
The  first  point  deserving  remark  in  this  table  is  the  small  num- 
ber of  pneumonic  attacks  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold, 
and  how  large,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  list  of  those  in  which  no 
perceptible  cause  can  be  assigned.     It  is  nevertheless  easy  to  re- 
cognize in  the  etiology  of  pneumonia  the  operation  of  certain 
occasional  causes,  not  found  in  the  typhoid  disorder.     Thus  the 
number  28,  denoting  the  number  of  persons  who  ascribed  their 
pneumonic  attack  to  the  operation  of  cold,  by  which  they  had  been 
surprised  when  overheated,  is  too  large  to  allow  it  to  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  chance ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  this 
class  of  cases,  exposure  to  cold  in  the  overheated  state  had  a  cer- 
tain effect  in  the  production  of  the  disease.     The  table  of  the  al- 
leged causes  of  typhoid  fever  furnishes  no  number  so  elevated  as 
to  justify  from  it  the  same  deduction. 

The  influence  of  antecedent  disorders  furnishes  also  an  impor- 
tant point  of  contrast  between  these  two  diseases.  Thus  the  pre- 
sence of  pulmonary  catarrh  was  in  twenty  persons  a  predisposing 
cause  of  considerable  eneigy.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  is  ob- 
served in  the  persons  attacked  by  typhoid  fever ;  and  all,  with  the 
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exception  of  ten,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  at  the 
time  at  which  they  sickened ;  and  for  the  majority  of  them  it  was 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  they  were  coi&ned  to  bed.  Last- 
ly, if  we  compare  the  ages  of  the  individuals  attacked  by  these 
two  diseases,  it  appears  that  typhoid  fever  attacks  chiefly  young 
persons,  pneumonic  persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately. 

These  facts  show  that  the  etiology  of  fever  presents  some  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  not  found  in  any  of  the  inflammatory  disor- 
ders, with  which  it  has  been  wished  to  class  it. 

The  last  difference  to  be  remarked  is  the  number  of  persons 
who  had  already  been  aflPected  with  pneumonia  at  least  once,  and 
of  whom  some  stated  that  they  had  been  attacked  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  time.  In  typhoid  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever 
care  was  observed  in  interrogating  them  upon  this  point,  among 
ISO  persons  received  into  the  clinical  establishment  attacked  with 
this  oisorder,  and  one  gave  such  a  statement  as  could  lead  to  the 
presumption  that  he  had  ever  before  laboured  under  the  disorder. 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  them  asserted  that  it  had  been  the  first 
time  they  had  been  ill. 

From  aU  these  facts,  M.  Ghomel  infers,  that  there  is  a  remark- 
able diflTerence  in  the  article  of  occasional  and  predisposing  causes 
between  the  typhoid  disorder  and  inflammatory  diseases. 

Hitherto  the  information  in  the  etiology  of  the  disorder  is  chief- 
ly of  a  negative  nature.  To  procure  positive  results,  M.Chomel 
inquires  into  the  relations  between  fever  and  age,  change  of  resi- 
dence, misery  and  public  calamities. 

a.  Age. — This  circumstance  always  presents  uniform  numerical 
results.  The  foUowing  table  gives  the  ages  of  117  patients  into 
the  clinical  establishment : 

8  were  from  15  to  18  yean. 
25  18toa0 

86  a0to25 

80  25  to  30 

9  80  to  85 
8  35to40 
5  40  to  50 
1  at  62 

By  comparing  this  table  with  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Louis 
and  some  other  observers,  M.  Chomel  thinks  that  it  maybeestar 
blished  that  die  most  common  period  of  life  for  attacks  of  typhoid 
fever  is  firom  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirtieth  year ;  that  it  is  rare- 
ly observed  beyond  forty  years ;  and  that  perhaps  no  case  has  yet 
been  observed  where  the  patient  was  beyond  fifty-five  years. 

On  this  point  we  have  to  observe,  that  though  the  first  and 
most  general  part  of  the  conclusion  is  quite  correct,  yet  the  latter 
part  is,  in  this  country  at  least,  open  to  simdry  exceptions.     To 
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show  the  uncertainty  of  these  conclusions,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  report  of  Dr  Croigie,  already  mentioned,  in  which  it  appears 
that  among  a  number  of  persons,  amounting  to  343,  admitted  with 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  fever  into  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin* 
buign,  not  fewer  than  26,  or  1  in  nearly  14,  were  between  the 
ages  of  60  and  60,  and  7  between  60  and  70.* 

Regarding  the  years  earlier  than  those  specified  in  the  table  of 
M.  Chomel,  the  author  is  prevented  from  giving  accurate  nume^ 
rical  statements,  from  the  circumstance  that  all  patients  below  the 
age  of  16  are  conveyed  to  the  Hdpital  des  En/ana.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  he  is  entitled  to  say  in  general  that  the  number  at- 
tacked continues  to  diminish  to  the  age  of  10,  and  that  under  this 
age  children  are  very  rarely  attacked  with  this  disorder.  On  this 
point  we  would  again  refer  to  the  reports  already  quoted,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  number  of  343,  thirty-one  cases  below 
the  age  of  10  years  were  admitted,  and  between  10  and  20,  nine- 
ty-eight cases  were  admitted. 

Agreeably  to  the  facts  already  specified,  M.  Chomel  justly  in- 
fers that  typhoid  fever  is  most  frequent  in  that  period  of  life  du- 
ring which  the  strength  is  most  folly  developed.  This  demon- 
strates at  once  the  error,  into  which  those  pathologists  have  been 
betrayed,  who  consider  advanced  age  as  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  to  the  formation  of  adynamic  and  ataxic  fevers, 
and  it  also  proves  very  clearly,  in  opposition  to  another  current 
etiological  dogma,  that  debility  has,  as  a  predisposing  cause,  much 
less  concern  with  fever  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  one  sense^ 
every  disease  and  every  fever  is  a  state  of  debility ;  but  when  it 
is  evident  that  fever  is  not  only  most  prevalent  among  the  young 
and  vigorous  adult  part  of  a  commimity,  but  betrays  its  existence 
and  effects  by  inflammatory  processes,  it  is  manifest  that  this  doc- 
trine would  require  to  be  very  much  modified  indeed,  before  it 
can  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  fistct.  The  cases  of  alleged 
fever  in  the  old,  M.  Chomel  thinks,  must  be  regarded  as  instances 
of  spontaneous  inflammation,  which  have  been  distinguished  only 
since  organic  lesions  have  been  studied  with  greater  care.  This 
remark  is  perhaps  not  altogether  without  foundation ;  for  we  have 
seen  cases  both  of  pneumonia^  pleurisy,  and  diseased  heart  re- 
ferred to  the  head  of  fever ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  in  patients  in 
advanced  age  only  that  practitioners  commit  these  mistakes. 

b.  Acclimatixation. — Under  this  name,  which  was  originally 
applied  by  physicians  who  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  the  equinoctiiJ 
regions,  to  designate  a  change  supposed  to  be  effected  in  the  Eu- 
ropean constitution  by  residence  in  countries  within  the  tropics, 
M.  Chomel  considers  the  influence,  real  or  imaginary,  which  is 
represented  to  take  place  in  the  constitutions  of  natives  of  the 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xlvL  35,  and  xl?ii.  p.  329. 
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provinces  and  country,  in  consequence  of  a  residence,  longer  or 
shorter  in  duration,  in  the  metropolis,  or  any  large  and  densely 
peopled  city.  It  has  long  been  observed  that  most  of  the  persons 
admitted  into  the  hospitfds  labouring  under  fever  had  been  only 
a  short  time  in  Paris.  M.  Chomel  gives  the  following  table  of 
the  length  of  time  from  which  each  of  99  persons  attacked  had 
been  resident  in  Paris. 

5  were  in  Paris  less  than      -        1  month. 

10  had  been  in  Paris      from  1  to  8 
9  -  -  -    8to6 

21  -  -  6  to  12 

19  -  -  12  to  2  years. 

16  -  -  2  years  to  6 

11  -  -  from  above  7 
2  were  resident  since  birth  in  Paris, 

From  this  table  it  results  that,  amonff  these  92  persons,  64s 
that  is  more  than  two-thirds,  resided  in  Paris  for  less  than  two 
years. 

The  condition  of  recent  residence,  however,  in  lai;fi[e  cities,  is 
not,  he  is  obliged  to  admit,  indispensable.  Here  and  there  are 
seen  individuals,  who,  without  having  undei^one  the  influence  of 
the  supposed  acclimatization,  are  nevertheless  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever ;  the  list  comprehends  two  persons,  who,  being  bom  in 
Paris,  could  not  be  subjected  to  this  change ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  large  cities  must  be  regarded  as  exempt  from  it. 

With  regard  to  those  who  have  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  or 
who  have  been  a  few  months  resident  in  it,  various  causes  appear 
to  operate  on  their  economy.  A  certain  change  in  the  mode  of 
life,  in  the  kind  of  food  and  drink,  in  the  periods  at  which  it  is 
taken,  and  in  the  hours  of  repose,  the  crowded  state  of  the  houses 
in  which  most  strangers,  especially  of  the  working  classes,  live, 
the  imperfect  ventilation  of  the  places  in  which  the  day  is  spent, 
or  the  daily  occupations  are  carried  on,  sometimes  a  degree  of  re- 
gret for  quitting  home  and  domestic  habits,  and  occasionally  the 
pursuit  or  abuse  of  pleasures  of  various  kinds,  all  contribute  to 
mduce  both  in  the  corporeal  and  mental  constitution  a  great  and 
un&vourable  change. 

M.  Chomel,  however,  while  he  admits  the  fiaict,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  this  acclimatization,  acknowledges  that  he  can  neither 
define  it,  nor  explain  its  source  or  mode  of  operation. 

He  thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to  compare  the  influence  thus 
supposed  to  be  exercised  upon  the  himian  frame  and  functions, 
with  that  also  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  burning  climates 
of  the  equinoctial  regions,  on  the  frame  and  frinctions  of  the 
European.  But  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Europeans 
are  liable,  in  the  intertropical  countries,  to  attacks  of  fever,  it  by 
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no  means  follows,  that,  in  consequence  of  long  residence,  they 
become  less  liable  ;  aUd  we  fear  it  is  not  quite  philosophical  to 
employ,  in  the  explanation  of  one  obscure  set  of  facts,  assumed 
principles  which  are  not  well  established,  and  facts  which  do  not 
always  rest  on  solid  foundations. 

Among  other  conditions  which  have  always  been  considered 
as  exercising  great  influence  on  the  production  of  the  tjrphoid  dis- 
temper, and  which  are  probably  accessary,  some,  although  they 
may  have  been  exaggerated,  ought  not,  however,  to  be  overlook- 
ed ;  and  others  he  regards  as  almost  foreign  to  the  production  of 
the  disorder  under  consideration. 

Among  the  first  may  be  specified  periods  of  scarcity  or  dearth, 
of  generd  distress,  and  all  the  analogous  circumstances  which 
seem  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  typhoid  fever,  rather  by 
the  troublesome  influence  which  they  exert  on  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  mankind,  than  by  their  mere  physical  eflTects. 

Among  circumstances  of  the  second  order,  that  is,  those  which 
M.  Chomel  thinks  exert  almost  no  influence  on  the  production  of 
the  typhoid  distemper,  is  delivery,  or  the  puerperal  state,  which 
has  been  considered  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause.     The  idea 
that  puerperal  fever  was  merely  typhoid  fever,  or  fever  with  typhoid 
symptoms,  originally  proposed  in  this  country  by  Mr  Pitt  Walsh 
in  1787,  and  taught  with  more  or  less  confidence  by  an  eminent 
obstetrical  Professor  in  this  coimtry,  was  readopted  and  revived, 
apparently  without  being  aware  that  it  was  previously  taught,  in 
the  year  1829,  by  M.  Tonell^,  who  represents,  in  the  puerperal 
epidemic  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Matemite,  a  form  of  fever,  which 
he  calls  typhoid,  to  have  been  by  hr  the  most  frequent  that  occur- 
red.   It  is,  nevertheless,  quite  clear  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
respective  symptoms  and  progress  of  puerperal  fever  and  typhoid 
fever,  who  peruses  the  account  of  M.  Tonell^,  that  this  resem- 
blance was  onlv  apparent  and  fancied,  and  that  the  symptoms  to 
which  that  autnor  applied  the  name  of  tjrphoid  were  merely  those 
of  puerperal  peritonitis  and  hysteritiSy  or  those  of  phlebitis^ 
when,  morbid  products  being  formed,  the  symptoms  of  oppression 
of  all  the  vital  organs  imitate  the  extreme  and  mortal  debility  of 
typhus.     These  differences  have  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
M.  Chomel,  who  rejects  this  vague  and  loose  manner  of  confound- 
ing diseases,  which  agree  only  in  their  concluding  symptoms  and 
&tal  termination.     It  is  not  more  extraordinary,  he  says,  to  see 
the  adynamic  state  accompany  an  attack  of  puerperal  peritonitis^ 
or  uterine  phlebitis^  in  women  recently  delivered,  than  to  see  this 
state  complicate  the  pneumonic  attacks,  and  some  other  inflam- 
matory disorders  in  old  men  ;  and  the  reasons  for  calling  the  for- 
mer typhoid  fever  are  not  better  than  those  for  calling  the  latter 
by  that  name. 
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In  ocmfiimation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reasons  here  assigned, 
he  adduces  also  the  eyidence  of  necroscopic  inspection,  from  which 
it  results,  that  neither  in  the  220  inspections  reported  by  M. 
Tonell^  in  the  Paris  Hospital,  nor  in  the  forty-four  given  by 
Dr  Lee  in  London,  were  any  of  the  marks  or  appearances  found 
in  the  intestinal  tube,  which  M.  Chomel  considers  as  proper  to 
fever.     This  argument  is  conclusive  so  &r  as  relates  to  typhoid 
fever  in  Paris.    In  this  country,  and  indeed  in  both  countries,  we 
would  allow  the  evidence  to  rest  upon  the  &ct,  that  whereas  in 
aU  well-authenticated  cases  of  inspections  of  females  destroyed  by 
puerperal  fever,  these  are  marks  of  uterine  or  intestinal  perito- 
m/t9, — marks  of  ovarian  inflammation  and  suppuration, — ^marks 
of  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,— or  marks 
of  inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  of  its  venous  canals  ;  such  ap- 
pearances are  never  found  in  the  bodies  of  females  destroyed  by 
typhoid  fever.     In  short,  we  never  could  comprehend  how  any 
person  who  had  inspected  the  bodies  of  two  or  three  females  dead  of 
puerperal  fever,  could  regard  that  disease  as  the  same  with  typhous 
fever ;  and  we  believe,  that  the  whole  of  this  doctrine  originates  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  two  disorders,  and  their  characteristic  phe* 
nomena  and  effects. 

M.  Chomel  next  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  contagion ;  and  here  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  physicians 
in  Fiance  deny  all  communication  of  the  disease  by  contagion, 
and  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  and  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple, he  estimates  at  not  more  than  one  in  the  hundred.  The 
reasons  on  which  the  non-contagionists  build  the  force  of  their  doc- 
trines he  states  in  the  following  terms. 

1.  Persons  are  observed  daily  to  minister  to  individuals  labour- 
ing under  typhoid  fever,  and  though  placed  in  circumstances  most 
&vourable  to  the  transmission  of  the  disease,  nevertheless  are  not 
attacked.  Those  even  who,  by  the  nature  of  the  duties  which 
they  perform  to  the  sick,  as  nurses,  by  the  assiduity  with  which 
they  continue  with  them  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
are  most  exposed  to  inhale  the  mictsmata^  (effluvia),  which  the 
typhoid  patients  exhale,  are  never  attacked  by  the  disorder. 

2.  In  hospitals  where  there  is  no  bed,  which  has  not  been  used 
by  some  individual  affected  with  the  typhoid  disorder ;  where  it 
seldom  happens  that  there  are  not  constantly,  at  the  same  time, 
in  each  wara,  several  individuals  labouring  under  the  disorder,  it 
is  not  observed  that  the  patients  placed  next  these  fever  patients, 
the  persons  who  minister  to  their  necessities,  or  those  who  succeed 
them,  who  lie  on  the  same  mattress,  and  use  the  same  bed-clothes, 
are  attacked  by  the  disorder. 

8.  Sometimes  a  person  admitted  into  the  Paris  hospitals  for  a 
disease  different  from  fever,  is  attacked  while  there  by  this  disease ; 
but  these  cases  are  extremely  rare,  and  prove  nothing  in  flivour  of 
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contagion.  Scarcely,  in  the  course  of  several  years,  are  one  or  two 
occurrences  of  this  kind  observed  to  take  place  in  the  clinical 
wards  of  La  Charity,  or  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  it  cannot  be  pre^ 
tended  that  the  persons  admitted  into  hospitals  are  there  protected 
from  the  causes  which  produce  this  disease. 

These,  which  form  tne  principal  arguments  adduced  by  physi- 
cians, who  do  not  allow  the  contagious  propagation  of  fever,  were 
generally  admitted  without  oUection  among  the  French  physicians^ 
till  the  year  1829,  when  M.  Bretonneau  announced  and  defended 
an  opposite  opinion.  It  may  be  observed,  that  all  of  them  imply 
a  practical  disbelief  in  the  existence,  and  a  disregard  of  the  effects 
of  contagion  in  the  hospital  arrangements  for  fever  patients ;  for 
no  attempt  is  made  to  separate  from  patients  labouring  under  or- 
dinary medical  diseases,  those  who  present  symptoms  of  typhoid 
disorder,  either  incipient  or  confirmed.  The  metropolis  of  France 
possesses  as  yet  neither  fever  hospitals  or  fever  houses,  nor  are 
separate  wards  allotted  in  the  Paris  hospitals  for  the  reception  of 
patients  labouring  under  febrile  symptoms.  Even  firom  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  M.  Chomel  deduces  inferences  which  show 
that  the  arguments  of  the  non-contagionists  are  not  in  every  re- 
spect logical  and  conclusive. 

In  the  first  place,  he  denies  tl^e  accuracy  of  the  statement  that 
nurses,  relatives,  and  physicians  communicating,  or  in  contact  with 
individuals  labouring  under  typhoid  disorder  are  never  attacked. 
The  examples  of  transmission  of  the  disease,  though  rare,  are  not 
unknown ;  and  this  rarity  depends  on  circumstances  important  to 
be  specified. 

Tne  first  is,  that  of  all  the  persons  communicating  with  fever 
cases,  few  are  susceptible  of  contracting  the  disorder.  The  father, 
mother,  physician,  nurses,  and  many  of  the  hospital  patients  are 
protected  from  contagion,  either  because  the  most  of  them  are  past 
the  age  when  the  typhoid  distemper  most  usually  appears,  or  be- 
cause they  have  been  already  attacked  by  it,  or  because,  in  short, 
they  are  in  the  nimiber  of  those  who  are  constitutionally,  or  phy- 
siologically insusceptible  of  its  operation.  He  thinks  that,  as  most 
of  the  male  and  female  attendants  in  hospitals  are  taken  from  the 
number  of  old  patients,  and  as  these  seldom  present  the  condi- 
tions in  which  tne  disorder  is  most  usually  engendered,  the  im- 
munity which  they  are  said  to  enjoy,  though  continually  exposed 
to  the  disease,  ought  not  to  be  matter  of  wonder. 

Another  circumstance  which  must  counteract  much  the  facility 
and  frequency  of  transmission  of  any  disease,  but  especially  of 
typhoid  fever,  he  very  properly  remarks,  is  the  cleanliness  and  per- 
fect ventilation  observed,  he  tells  us,  at  present  in  the  Paris  hospi- 
tals, where  the  persons  attacked  with  the  typhoid  disorder  are 
never  united  either  in  the  same  establishment  or  in  the  same  ward, 
and  where  their  number  is  very  smaU  compared  with  those  labour- 
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ing  under  other  disorders.  No  one,  he  adds,  denies  thai  small-pox 
is  a  contagious  disorder;  yet  the  same  rarity  of  transmission  is 
observed  as  to  the  persons  labouring  under  this  disease,  and  those 
who  have  not  passed  through  it,  and  have  not  been  vaccinated,  in 
the  Paris  hospitals  as  to  typhoid  fever. 

A  third  cause,  he  adds,  of  the  apparent  rarity  of  these  &cts  in- 
dicative of  the  transmissibility  of  the  typhoid  distemper,  consists 
in  the  circumstance,  that  they  are  not  sought  for,  and  that  those 
which  occur  most  frequently  escape  observation,  because  attention 
is  not  fixed  on  the  subject,  and  because  the  conviction  of  most 
physicians  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  contagion.  As  soon,  however, 
as  any  pains  are  taken  to  seek  these  facts,  they  appear  in  multi- 
plied abundance.  Among  117  cases,  he  observes,  noticed  at  the 
clinical  establishment,  in  five  only  was  it  observed  that  the  disease 
was  developed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  contagion. 

The  author  considers,  in  the  second  place,  the  evidence  brought 
forward  on  this  question  by  M.  firetonneau,  M.  Leuret  of  Nancy, 
M.  Oendrin  and  M.  Navieres  in  France,  by  M.  Ruef  in  Ger- 
many, by  Dr  Tweedie,  Dr  EUiotson,  Dr  G.  Gregory  in  London, 
Dr  Alison  in  Edinburgh,  Dr  Marsh  in  Dublin,  and  evident- 
ly espouses  the  view  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  As  a  final 
and  cumulative  argument,  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  camp 
typhus,  as  described  by  Pringle  a*nd  Hildenbrand,  which  has  been 
always  allowed  to  be  contagious,  and  the  typhoid  distemper  wit- 
nessed by  Louis  and  himself^  and  considers  carefully  the  points  of 
agreement  and  dissimilitude ;  yet  though  he  thinks  that  they  are 
the  same  disease,  he  does  not  regard  the  identity  between  the  two 
as  positively  established. 

The  ultimate  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  opinion  adopted  by  the  majority  of  French  physicians, 
that  the  tjrphoid  distemper  is  not  contagious,  cannot  be  admitted 
as  an  established  or  demonstrated  principle. 

2.  If  this  disease  be  contagious,  it  is  so  only  in  a  feebler  de- 
gree, and  under  the  concurrent  operation  of  several  circumstances 
not  yet  perfectly  ascertained. 

3.  If  further  observation  demonstrate  in  typhus  the  eristence  of 
anatomical  lesions  similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  the  ty- 
phoid distemper,  the  identity  of  these  two  diseases  he  thinks  will 
oe  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  question  of  contagion  will  be 
entirely  decided. 

We  are  unfortunate  in  thinking  that  the  question  will  not  be 
so  easily  decided.  Much  as  has  been  already  done  to  give  correct 
views  of  the  natural  history  of  fever,  daily  observation  shows  that 
we  are  still  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  it 
every  now  and  then  springs  up  and  dies  away.  Upon  the  mode 
of  its  origin  and  propagation  even  many  popular  errors  are  daily 
repeated.    Thus  it  is  commonly  said,  that  it  is  a  disease  exclusive-- 
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ly  of  htfge  and  densely  peopled  towns  and  cities.  Yet  every  sea- 
son we  see  numerous  cases  take  place  in  country  situations  where 
the  population  is  by  no  means  dense.  Every  autumn,  for  instance, 
and  last  autumn  in  particular  in  this  country,  the  disease  afiected 
many  of  the  reapers  and  other  agricultural  labourers  in  the  villages 
of  Mid-Lothian,  East-Lothian,  and  Peebles-shire  ;  and  cases  con- 
tinued to  be  sent  from  these  villages  to  the  city  Infirmary,  indepen- 
dent of  those  treated  at  home,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  (June  1838).  Again,  it  is  said  that  typhous  feveralways 
affects  the  poor,  the  indigent,  and  the  filthy,  and  can  be  transmitted 
to  the  better  ranks  by  no  means  but  by  Uiat  of  contagion.  This 
contagion,  however,  must  have  a  very  peculiar  quality.  For  it  is 
well  blown,  and  indeed  a  matter  of  frequent  observation,  that  va- 
rious individuals  in  the  middling  and  upper  ranks,  who  had  no  per* 
ceptible  communication  or  intercourse  with  persons  affected  with 
fever,  were  attacked  very  severely,  and  several  been  destroyed  by 
the  disease.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  persons  alluded  to  did 
not  belong  to  the  profession,  were  not  officially  or  otherwise  in 
contact  or  intercourse  with  the  fever  patients  or  their  friends,  and 
the  disease  was  not  communicated  fit>m  them  to  any  of  their  fk- 
mily  or  attendants,  unless  in  one  case.  Nor  is  it  always  possible 
to  trace  communication  and  intercourse  even  among  the  lower 
ranks  when  affected  by  typhous  fever.  These  &cts  and  arguments 
are  adduced  not  to  tUsprove,  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  as  to  fever,  but  simply  to  show  that,  while 
the  disease  must  be  allowed,  in  certain  circumstances  and  seasons,  to 
be  propagated  by  contagion,  yet  in  others  the  presence  or  opera- 
tion of  such  an  agent  is  neither  cognizable  nor  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  various  situations  in 
Oermany  in  which  the  abdominal  or  intestinal  typhus  has  been  ob- 
served to  appear,  it  was  impossible,  either  at  the  commencement  or 
in  the  course  of  the  epidemic,  to  recogi^ze  traces  of  the  operation  of 
contagion. 

IV.  The  different  forms  of  the  Typhoid  Disorder. 
— M.  Chomel  considers  next  the  different  forms  under  which 
the  typhoid  distemper  may  appear,  and  these  he  distinguishes  into 
the  following  five  varieties;  l«f.  Inflammatory  Typhoid  Fever;  2d, 
Bilious  Typhoid  Fever;  3d,  Mucous  Typhoid  Fever;  4/*,  Nervous 
Tjrphoid  Fever ;  and  6^*,  Adynamic  Typhoid  Fever.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  minutely  into  the  history  or  distinctive  marks  of 
these  several  varieties  of  fever,  which  accord  more  or  less  closely 
with  forms  long  known  and  described  by  manv  pyretological  au- 
thors, systematic  and  practical.  We  shall  merely  advert  shortly  to 
their  representative  types  in  the  treatises  and  writings  most  gene- 
rally  consulted. 
1«^.  The  inflammatory  typhoid  fever  is  evidently  the  pure  «ynocAti« 
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of  C/ulIen,  as  the  generic  character  of  that  fever  is  described  hj  the 
Edinburgh  nosologist,  at  least  if  the  first  member  regarding  the 
contagious  origin  and  propagation  of  the  disease  as  a  doubtful  cha- 
racter, be  expunged.  '^  Morbus  contagiosus.  Febris  ex  synoch& 
et  typho  composita ;  initio  synocha,  progressu  et  versus  finem  ty- 
phus.^ According  to  this  view  the  disease  may  be  defined  as  one 
with  the  following  symptoms.  At  first  great  increase  of  heat ; 
frequent,  strong,  hard  pulse ;  red  scanty  urine ;  little  or  no  disturb- 
ance of  the  sensorial  fiinctions ;  afterwards  in  its  course  and  towards 
its  close,  heat  not  increased  or  rather  diminished ;  small,  feeble, 
generally  frequ^t  pulse ;  much  derangement  in  the  sensorial 
mnctions ;  and  great  loss  of  strength. 

This  is  indeed  the  inflammatory  t3rphus  of  M.  Chomel,  with  the 
single  difibrence,  that  the  latter  author  marks  more  accurately  the 
first  and  second  periods  than  was  done  by  Cullen.  Very  much 
like  Hildenbrand,  he  assigns  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  days  for 
the  first  or  inflammatory  stage,  and  about  seven  or  eight  days  more, 
according  to  circumstances,  for  the  second,  or  adynamic,  or  proper 
typhoid  stage  of  the  disorder. 

The  inflammatory  form  is  not  met  in  all  persons.  Among  forty- 
two  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  established  autop- 
tically,  in  thirteen  only,  or  less  than  one-third,  were  the  symptoms  at 
first  of  the  inflammatory  character.  It  is  nevertheless  manifest  that 
even  on  this  point  there  may  be  some  source  of  fallacy.  Patients 
do  not  enter  nospitals  till  the  disease  is  advanced  several  days,  and 
consequently,  as  at  this  period  the  primary  symptoms  are  over,  it 
becomes  impracticable  to  judge  whether  the  disease  began  with  in- 
flammatory symptoms  or  not. 

2d.  The  second  form,  denominated  bilious  typhoid  fever,  corre- 
sponds with  that  described  by  Tissot,  as  occurring  at  Lausanne, 
and  is  evidently  still  a  frequent  disease  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  squeamishncss 
sickness,  and  bilious  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  ;  sometimes  with 
much  epigastric  or  imibilical  pain,  in  addition  to  the  other  symp- 
toms, which  attend  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  corresponds  with  the  gastric  fever  of  Baillou  and  vari- 
ous other  authors. 

3rf.  To  the  third  form,  the  mucous  typhoid  fever,  M.  Chomel  re- 
fers the  Morbus  mucosus  of  Goettingen,  described  by  Roederer 
and  Wagler. 

4^A.  The  fourth  form,  or  the  ataxic  typhoid  fever,  is  that  in  which 
the  sjonptoms  do  not  observe  a  regular  course ;  in  which,  instead  of 
inflammatory  symptoms  at  first,  ^ere  is  freat  disorder  in  the  func- 
tions of  rekiion  denoted  by  delirium,  screams,  stibsuUuSy  con- 
vulsions, and  deadi  at  an  early  period ;  a  variable  state  of  tem- 
perature and  of  the  pulse  ;  or  in  whidi  any  one  symptom  or  dass  of 
symptoms  bears  no  proportion  to  th^  others.   Among  the  42  fatal 
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cases,  10  presented  ataxic  symptoms,  either  isolated,  or  combined 
with  the  other  two  varieties.  It  corresponds  widi  the  intense  va- 
rieties of  the  jail  and  hospital  fever  of  Pringle,  the  typhus  gra- 
vior  of  Culien,  and  the  congestive  typhus  of  Armstrong. 

To  the  same  head,  viz.  the  fourth  form,  M.  Chomel  refers  the 
slow  nervous  typhoid  fever,  or  the  slow  fever  described  by  Huxham. 

5/A.The  fifth  and  last  form,  or  the  adynamic  typhoid  fever,  seems 
to  approach  to  the  slow  fever  of  Huxham,  and  the  typhus  mitior 
of  Culien.  It  is  the  most  common  form,  and  that  which  has  been 
most  usually  observed  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  for  several  years  by- 
gone. Among  the  42  &tal  cases  already  specified,  not  fewer  than 
S6  are  referred  by  M.  Chomel  to  this  category.  He  distinguishes 
the  cases  into  two  tribes;  1st,  those  in  which  the  adynamic  symp- 
toms appear  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  ;  and  Sd,  those 
in  which  these  symptoms  ensue  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Unlike  the  ataxic  form,  it  is  not  so  suddenly  fittal ;  and  the 
duration  of  the  symptoms  may  be  protracted  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  for  instance,  one  or  two  months,  during  which  the  patient 
may  several  times^  appear  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Among  10 
cases  in  which  the  fever  presented  at  first,  and  retained  through- 
out its  adynamic  character,  terminations  took  place  in  the  cases 
specified  on  the  days  of  the  disease  mentioned  in  the  subjoined 
table. 

In  2  cases  the  disease  terminated  on  the  15th  day. 

2  .  -  aoth. 

1  -  -  22d. 

1  -  -  28th. 

2  -  -  37th. 
1  -  -  84th. 
1  -  -  38th. 

This  table  shows,  the  author  observes,  that  of  all  the  forms  of 
typhoid  fever,  the  adynamic  is  the  most  tedious. 
•  V.  The  Diagnosis  of  the  Typhoid  Disorder. — The 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  from  other  diseases,  with  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  confounded,  next  occupies  attention ;  and  the  author  considers 
the  diagnostic  and  pathognomonic  symptomsat  the  commencement, 
in  the  middle,  and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  distemper. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  that  is,  during  the  first 
five  or  six  days,  before  the  eruption  has  appeared  to  guide  the 
physician,  the  chief  symptoms  by  which  his  judgment  must  be  re- 
gulated are,  along  with  evident  febrile  phenomena  without  percep- 
tible local  cause,  permanent  headach,  fits  of  giddiness,  unsteadi- 
ness in  gait  and  standing?  in  a  person  placed  in  the  conditions  of 
age  specified,  especiallv  if  he  has  been  resident  for  a  short  time  in, 
a  large  city,  and  if  he  have  not  previously  had  typhoid  fever.  The 
opinion  then  formed  will  be  confirmed,  if,  on  ihe  second  or  third 
day,  to  the  symptoms  now  mentioned  be  conjoined,  other  conunon 
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signs,  as  diarrhoea,  feebleness,  incipient  stupor,  and  one  or  more 
nasal  hemorrht^^. 

Duration,  M.  Chomel  justly  observes,  or  persistence  of  S3rmp- 
toms  for  a  series  of  days,  forms  an  imporUmt  character  in  the  diag^ 
nosis  of  the  typhoid  disorder.  Thus  if,  after  five  or  six  day/s,  well- 
marked  febrile  symptoms  gradually  subside,  the  attack  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  mere  ephemera,  catarrh,  gastric  disorder,  or 
synocha.  But  if  the  symptoms  continue  beyond  a  certain  time, 
eight  or  ten  days  for  instance,  there  will  be  strong  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  they  are  connected  with  alteration  in  the  Jreyerian  dands^ 

At  the  middle  period,  and  most  commonly  firom  the  sixth  to 
the  twelfth  day,  there  ensue  symptoms  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  ought  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  nature  of  the  disorder ;  viz. 
meteorismua  of  the  belly,  the  typhoid  eruption,  stupor  in  almost 
all  the  severe  cases,  epistaxisand  intestinal  hemorrhages.  As  the 
whole  of  these  symptoms,  however,  do  not  appear  in  all  cases,  in 
a  certain  number  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  formed  directly,  but  only 
by  the  method  of  exclusion. 

At  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  its  nature  can  rarely  be 
matterof  doubt. . 

The  facility  with  which  various  morbid  sensations  and  uneasy 
feelings  take  place  in  typhoid  fever,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  complicated  with  local  inflammatory  disorders, 
constitute  the  great  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis ;  and  hence  one  or 
more  of  its  symptoms  are  at  different  periods  of  its  course  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  various  acute  diseases.  Those,  however,  with 
which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are,  enteritis,  colitis,  or 
latent  inflammatory  disorder,  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  ot  perito- 
nitis, some  of  the  adynamic  diseases  of  aged  persons,  phlebi- 
tis, the  third  period  of  cholera,  and  certain  cerebral  disorders. 
M.  Chomel  takes  an  elaborate  view  of  the  means  of  distinguishing 
typhoid  fever,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  mistaken  for  any 
one  of  these  disorders  ;  but  as  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  fol- 
low him  in  this  part  of  his  discussions,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work,  which  will  amply  reward  perusal.  With  ordinary  atten- 
tion, we  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  the  diagnosis ; 
and  without  attention  all  directions  will  be  useless. 

VI.  The  Prognosis  of  the  Typhoid  Disoedeb.— 
The  point  which  next  claims  attention  is  the  subject  of  prog- 
nosis. This  is  always  in  fever  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  every  case 
must  be  r^arded  with  more  or  less  apprehension.  Few  diseases 
indeed,  M.  Chomel  observes,  destroy  so  many  victims  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  attacked.  The  observations  of  Dr 
Alison  in  our  twenty-eighth  volume,  and  the  Reports  of  Dr 
Craigie  in  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh  volumes,  show  the 
mortality  of  this  disease  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  en- 
virons, to  vary  from  1  in  14^  to  1  in  19^-)  and  from  1  or  llf  to 
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1  in  7i,  which  has  been  in  general  the  average  mortality  of  late. 
Dr  A.  S.Thomson  has  in  the  present  Number  collected  the  mortali- 
ty in  different  countries  and  epidemics,  and  shows  that,  upon  a  large 
average,  the  mortality  is  at  least  1  in  15.  But  the  whole  of  this  is 
much  under  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  constitution,  previous  ha- 
bits, epidemic  characters,  and  flie  locality  in  which  the  fever  pre- 
vails. In  the  Report  by  Dr  West  of  the  exanthematic  typhus  of 
London  in  the  present  Number,  the  mortality  amounted  to  1  in 
4^.  But  the  whole  of  these  rates  of  mortality  are  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  typhoid  distemper  in  the  I^aris  hospitals.  Among  147 
individuals  admitted  into  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
with  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1828  to  Uie  end  of  18S2,  a  space  of  four  years,  47  died,  which 
gives  a  proportion  of  about  one  death  in  three  cases. 

It  may  nevertheless  be  observed,  in  explanation  of  this  high  de- 
cree of  mortality ;  1.  that  the  physicians  of  the  Central  Board  al- 
lot to  the  hospitaJs  least  remote,  viz.  La  Charity,  and  still  more 
particularly  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  patients  attacked  with  the  most 
formidable  sjrmptoms ;  and  2.  that,  in  these  hospitals^atients  of 
this  class  are  placed  chiefly  in  the  clinical  wards.  From  these 
two  circumstances,  it  results  that  the  mortality  is  generally  more 
considerable  at  La  Charity  and  the  Hotel  Dieu,  than  in  the  other 
hospitals,  and  in  the  clinical  wards,  than  in  the  other  wards  of 
these  hospitals. 

The  circumstances,  however,  on  which  prognosis  depends,  are 
liable  to  considerable  variations ;  and  the  result  is  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  age,  sex,  acclimatization,  occasional  causes,  accidental 
complications,  the  season  of  the  year,  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
character  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  localities  in  which  it  prevails. 

The  following  table  is  given  of  the  numbers  of  persons  attacked 
and  that  of  fatal  cases  at  different  ages,  as  they  were  collected  at 
the  clinical  establishment  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  during  die  course  of 
five  years,  the  total  number  being  1 47  cases. 


PiiHenta 

Deaths. 

From  15  to  18 

years 

9 

0 

istoao 

30 

9 

a0toS5 

51 

18 

25  to  30 

36 

12 

80  to  85 

12 

4 

35  to  40 

3 

1 

40  to  50 

6 

2 

above  50 

1 

I 

147  47 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  while  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
40,  the  average  mortality  is  very  regularly  1  in  3,  below  18  it  is 
very  small,  and  beyond  40  it  is  one  in  two,  or  60  per  cent. 

3 
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The  influence  of  sex  seems  not  very  considerable  according  to 
the  table  presenting  the  distribution  of  the  deaths  and  recovmes 
among  the  two  sexes  in  the  present  volume.  Among  147  patients, 
46  were  females,  and  101  were  males.  The  recoveries  and  deaths 
are  divided  in  the  following  manner : 

Attacked.     Recoveries.      Deaths. 
Males,        -        101         -        68        -        83 
Females,       -        46        -        82        -        14 

The  deaths  are  more  than  1  in  8  in  each  sex.  The  influence 
of  length  of  residence  M.  Chomel  infers  to  be  important  from 
the  following  numbers. 

Among  90  cases  of  patients  accurately  reported  in  this  respect. 
AmoDg  24  persons  whose  stay  in  Paris  did  not  exceed  six  montlis, 
there  were  ...  9  deaths. 

Among  40  whose  residence  extended  from  six  months 

to  two  years,  .         .  .  .         .       12 

Among  15  resident  from  two  years  to  six  years,  5 

Among  11  resident  more  than  six  years,         .         .       8 

On  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  occasional  causes,  we  fear  it 
is  not  possible  to  present  any  very  important  results  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  estimate  of  the  danger  or  mortality  of  particular 
symptoms,  though  carefully  discussed  by  the  Professor,  we  feel 
we  could  not  advantageously  to  our  readers  enter  at  length  into 
the  subject. 

On  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  it  appears  that 
the  difierence  is  merely  fractional,  being  1  in  8^  cases  for  winter, 
and  1  in  8|  for  summer. 

VII.  On  the  Teeatmext  op  the  Typhoid  Distemper. 
— We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  shortly  the  therapeutic  prin- 
ciples of  M.  Chomel. 

The  treatment  of  the  typhoid  distemper  he  allows  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  obscure  subjects  in  practical  medicine.  He 
might  have  added,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  uncertain,  and 
least  capable  of  being  reduced  to  general  and  exact  principles.  It 
is  neither  an  empirical  nor  a  mtional  method,  that  can  alwajrs  be 
adopted ;  and  he  allows  that  the  rational  method  itself,  or  that 
in  which  the  treatment  is  modified  according  to  the  form  and  pe- 
riod of  the  disorder,  has  not  such  a  degree  of  success  as  to  esta- 
blish clearly  its  superiority  over  all  other  methods. 

He  very  properly  renounces  the  idea  of  any  thing  like  exclusive 
general  methods  applicable  to  every  form  and  variety  of  fever,  and 
after  a  rapid  view  of  the  methods  suggested  by  the  theories  of  de- 
bility, putrescence  of  the  fluids,  dissolution  of  the  blood,  impuri- 
ties in  the  prirrnB  vub,  and  inflammatory  action  in  particular  re- 
gions, he  justly  appeals  to  the  fact,  that,  under  the  most  opposite 
methods,  the  result  is  nearly  the  same  in  large  numbers  of  cases, 
— to  prove,  that,  upon  the  whole,  medical  treatment  has  not  a  great 
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influence  upon  the  severity  or  the  terminations  of  the  disease ;  but, 
nevertheless,  that  every  epidemic  shows,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  accommodate  his  therapeutic  methods,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  to  the  general  character  and  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  some  instances,  in  the  course  of  this  disquisition,  he  betrays 
a  degree  of  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  medicine  and 
medical  practice  in  this  country,  which  must  throw  some  degree 
of  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  information  as  to  that  in  other 
countries.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that  the  treatment  by  means  of  pur- 
gatives, called  the  method  of  Hamilton,  from  the  name  of  the 
author  who  brought  it  into  notice,  is,  nevertheless,  abandoned  even 
in  England  in  its  general  application,  though  many  English  phy- 
sicians still  employ  purgatives  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  have  not  m  their  hands  the  &tal  effects  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  partisans  of  the  physiological  doctrine.  Now  we  must  in- 
form M.  Chomel,  that  the  administration  of  purgatives  in  tjrphous 
or  typhoid  fever,  whether  i^t  be  called  the  method  of  Hamilton  or 
not,  IS  neither  abandoned,  nor  likely  to  be  soon  abandoned,  in 
Eneland  ;  and  the  experience  of  all  physicians  who  have  had  much 
to  Qo  with  the  treatment  of  continued  fever  shows  that  the  fre- 

2uent  and  repeated  exhibition  of  purgatives  in  the  course  of  that 
isease,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  is  die  most 
effectual  and  the  least  objectionable,  and,  we  would  add,  the  most 
rational,  method  that  has  yet  been  devised ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  practice  of  a  few  adherents  of  that  school,  who  have,  with  equal 

Eropriety  and  modesty,  called  themselves  the  physiological,  it  still 
olos  its  rank  as  a  pro-eminent  and  indispensable  method  in  the 
therapeutics  of  fever.  It  is  true,  that,  in  that  order  of  cases  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  fol- 
licles, it  requires  to  be  modified.  But  this  order  fonns,  at  least 
in  most  cities  in  Great  Britain,  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  ge- 
neral run  of  fever  cases,  that  the  inference  deduced  from  it  cannot 
be  entitled  to  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  ^neral  estimate  of  the 
merits  or  prevalence  of  the  therapeutic  memods  adopted. 

The  rational  method  of  M.  uhomel  consists  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  whole  therapeutic  measures  employed  to  the  form  and  stage 
of  the  disease  under  treatment. 

And,  in  ihe^rst  place,  as  the  typhoid  disorder  does  not  always 
appear  with  the  general  phenomena  belonging  to  inflammatory, 
bilious,  adynamic,  and  ataxic  fevers,  and  the  rebrile  phenomena 
are  not  in  all  cases  attended  with  any  peculiar  or  prominent  sjrmp- 
toms,  it  frurnishes  no  striking  or  distinct  indication ;  and  when  it 
changes  not  in  its  ulterior  course,  the  termination  is  almost  uni- 
formly favourable,  excepting  always  those  cases  in  which  intestinal 
perforation  is  to  be  dreaded. 

This  last  exception  is  a  very  formidable  clause,  and  ought,  ac- 
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cording  to  our  conception  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of 
fever,  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  a  thing  to  be  prevented,  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  disease.  If  M.  Chomel 
had  added  that  perfcnration  is  an  effect  of  ulceration  of  the  mu-^ 
ciparous  intestinal  follicles, — that  ulceration  is  an  effect  of  inflam- 
mation and  inflammatory  swelling, — and  that  this  inflammatory 
swelling  ought  to  be  obviated  and  assuaged  by  all  practicable 
measures, — he  would  have,  according  to  our  notions,  effected  a 
most  important  improvement  in  the  therapeutic  indications  requir- 
ed for  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  great  reason  of  the  inefficacy  of  medical  treatment  and  the 
incurability  of  disease,  is  the  &ct,  that  physicians  absurdly  expect 
to  cure  the  effects  of  disease,  or  to  arrest  the  onward  progress  of 
disoi^ganizinfif  processes  when  they  are  so  &r  advanced,  that  it  is 
physiologicsdiy  and  pathologically  impossible  to  do  so.  We  may 
safely  assert,  that  no  effect  of  diseased  action  was  ever  cured  by 
the  physician.  Nature,  that  is,  the  properties  of  the  textures  and 
the  laws  by  which  their  actions  are  regulated,  sometimes  make 
an  effort  to  stop  their  progress,  and  occasionally  succeed  in  that 
effort.  But  we  never  heard  of  the  physician  stopping  the  progress 
of  intestinal  ulceration  or  perforation,  or  that  of  tubercular  exca- 
vation of  the  lungs,  when  it  was  proceeding  to  the  same  event. 

From  this  digression,  however,  we  return  to  the  rational  method 
of  M.  Chomel. 

In  the  form  already  specified,  that  is,  the  form  without  specific 
symptoms,  M.  Chomel  confines  the  treatment  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  cooling  drinks,  as  lemonade,  solution  of  gooseberry  lelly, 
orangeade,  water,  at  short  intervals,  and  in  quantities  proportioned 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case,— emollient  fomentations  or  cata- 
plasms of  lintseed  over  the  belly  if  painful ;  lotions  of  the  sur&ce 
with  vinegar  and  water,  or  simple  baths,  if  the  heat  be  considerable; 
mucilaginous  enemata  repeated  several  times  daily;  cold  com- 
presses on  the  head  when  painful,  and  hot  poultices  and  sinapisms, 
if  there  be  tendency  to  stupor  or  confusion  of  thought. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  die  means  now  specified  may  be  em- 
ployed alone,  and  the  disease  may  terminate  favourably.  He,  never- 
theless, allows  that  it  is  useful,  in  the  most  simple  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  prescribe  at  the  commencement  venesection,  the  first 
effect  of  which  is  to  abate  the  intensity  of  the  headach  and  to 
accderate  the  period  at  which  it  terminates.  He  believes  also 
that  it  may  prevent  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  symptoms  more 
or  less  severe.  He  appeals  to  the  tables  published  by  M.  Louis 
in  1829,  to  show  that  blood-letting  practised  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease  exercises  a  beneficial  influence  on  its  duration  and  its 
termination.  He  recommends  with  the  same  intention,  local 
bleeding  by  leeches  applied  below  the  mastoid  processes  in  the 
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case  of  intense  headach,  and  to  the  anus  in  the  case  of  abdcMainal 
pain.  Alvine  evacuations  by  tamarind-whey  or  neutral  salts,  or 
some  gentle  laxative  if  the  bowels  be  bound,  or  if  loose,  mucila- 
ginous drinks  of  gum  or  rice  water,  and  enemata  of  starch,  complete 
the  merely  medical  measures. 

Cleanliness,  ventilation,  frequent  change  of  peisonal  and  bed 
linen,  with  the  use  of  oiled  cloths,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
dischaiges,  complete  the  therapeutic  means  in  this  form  of  the 
disorder. 

When  the  fever  assumes  prominently  any  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters indicating  the  presence  of  the  varieties  already  specified, 
certain  modifications  become  requisite.  Thus  in  the  inflammatory 
form,  blood-letting  is  more  urgently  demanded,  and  may  be  car- 
ried to  a  greater  extent ;  and  he  even  allows,  that,  in  the  second 
and  third  stage,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  evacuation  in 
small  quantities,  and  upon  exploratory  or  tentative  principles. 
Even  in  the  bilious  form  of  the  disorder,  in  which  many  physicians 
have  condemned  blood-letting,  he  recommends  its  emplojrment. 
Emetics  also  he  allows  at  the  commencement,  but  speaks  not  in 
decided  terms. 

In  the  other  forms  we  cannot  discover  any  thing  very  new  or 
important  in  the  therapeutic  instructions  given  by  M.  Chomel. 
In  the  ataxic,  and  especially  the  adynamic  forms  he  allows  wine, 
ether,  and  other  stimulants ;  and  commends  much  the  different 
sorts  of  Claret  and  Buigundy,  as  of  sovereign  efficacy.  When  the 
adynamic  symptoms  are  still  more  strongly  marked,  he  allows  the 
generous  wines  of  the  south  of  France,  and  the  strong  wines  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  especially  Madeira,  to  be  entitled  to  the  pre- 
ference. 

In  the  same  form  of  the  disorder  he  gives  quinine  and  similar 
tonics. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  which  may  be  regarded  as  devoted  to 
empirical  treatment  in  contradistinction  to  the  rational  method, 
we  find  a  discussion  upon  the  employment  of  the  chlorides,  and 
the  circumstances  requiring  their  administration. 

He  appears  to  have  been  induced  to  have  recourse  to  this 
method  not  by  any  particular  symptoms,  or  any  peculiar  form  of 
the  disorder,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  of  the  general  and  occasion- 
al uncertainty  of  all  other  methods.  At  first  he  used  water  chai^ged 
with  carbonic  acid,  he  tells  us,  in  drink  and  by  clyster ;  and  after 
having  obtained  during  the  first  year  a  degree  of  success  which 
was  not  confirmed  the  second,  he  began  to  use  chlorides,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  proposition  made  to  him  in  1831,  by  a  young  phy- 
sician Aen  attending  his  clinical  instructions  at  the  Hotel-Dieu. 
He  hesitated  less  in  adopting  this  mode  of  medication,  since  it 
did  not  preclude  other  measures  usually  employed,  especially 
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blood-letting  at  the  beginning,  and  tonics  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod, when  required  by  the  adynamic  sjrmptoms. 

He  first  chose  the  chloride  of  soda,  as  being  most  usually  em- 
ployed in  medicine ;  and  prescribed  it  in  solution  in  drink  without 
acidity,  and  firequently  in  a  solution  of  gum  syrup.  He  gave  a  grain 
or  one  grain  and  a-half  of  chloride  in  one  ounce  of  vehicle,  to  the 
extent  of  eighteen  ounces  in  some  cases  daily.  The  remedy  was 
also  administered  by  enema,  morning  and  evening,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  was  washed  with  pure  chloride  of  soda  four  times 
daily.  It  was  applied  in  poultices  on  the  belly ;  it  was  used  in 
baths ;  it  was  sprmkled  over  the  bed-clothes ;  and  veceels  containing 
it  were  placed  round  the  bed. 

This  treatment  was  tried  principally  in  patients  who  presented 
the  following  three  conditions.—!.  The  unequivocal  presence  of 
the  disease ;  S.  Sufficient  intensity  in  the  sjrmptoms  to  denote 
danger ;  and  8.  The  disorder  still  in  its  first  stage,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second.    The  following  results  were  obtained. 

'  In  we  summer  of  1881,  onwards  to  the  1st  of  September,  five 
persons  attacked  with  severe  fever  were  treated  by  the  chloride 
preparations.  The  first  two  subjected  to  this  treatment  presented 
during  the  first  days  of  the  dis^uie  so  alarming  an  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms,  that  he  was  led  to  apprehend  the  de- 
finitive issu^  of  the  disorder  before  he  could  repeat  the  same  trials 
on  other  patients ;  and  even  after  this  treatment  had  been  con- 
tinued for  from  six  to  seven  days,  one  of  them  was  so  enfeebled, 
that  he  thought  it  requisite  to  substitute  for  the  chloride  the  most 
powerful  tonics ;  and  since  that  period  he  has  often  employed 
them  in  conjunction.  This  patient,  as  well  as  the  other  four,  re- 
covered ;  and  in  the  report  for  the  month  of  August,  no  death 
took  place  among  the  patients  so  treated.  Among  51  patients 
treated  by  the  ordinaiy  method,  16  died.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  was  always  one  m  three  cases. 

From  ihe  1st  of  November  1881,  to  the  month  of  August  1832, 
33  persons  labouring  under  typhoid  fever  were  admitt^  into  the 
climcal  ward.  Of  tnis  number  15  were  treated  by  the  chlorides, 
and  8  by  the  usual  method.  Five  of  the  8  had  symptoms  of 
little  intensity,  and  recovered.  Among  the  other  3  who  died, 
one  was  in  the  dying  agonies ;  the  other  was  admitted  at  a  period 
too  &r  advanced  for  treatment  to  have  any  influence ;  m  the 
third,  the  disease,  though  very  severe,  left,  till  death,  some  uncer- . 
tainty  in  the  diagnosis. 

Among  the  15  patients  treated  by  chloride  of  soda,  only  2 
died ;  and  in  one,  independent  of  the  lesions  peculiar  to  typhoid 
fever,  hepatization  of  both  lungs  at  their  posterior  inferior  region, 
and  tubercles  at  the  apex  of  one  were  found  on  inspection. 

Combining  these  results  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  among 
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SO  patients  subjected  to  tliis  mode  of  treatment,  two  only  died ; 
and  the  deadi  of  i>ne  must  be  ascribed  in  as  great  a  degree  to  the 
double  pneumonia^  and  the  presence  of  tubercles  as  to  the  fever ; 
so  that  there  were  eighteen  cases  of  iayourable  for  one  of  un&r 
voumble  event. 

From  the  b^finning  of  the  academical  year  to  the  20th  March 
1884,  fifty  persons  labouring  under  typhoid  disorders  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Of  this  nimi- 
ber  37  were  treated  by  chloride  of  soda  in  drink,  clyster,  lotion, 
poultice,  and  badi ;  and  18  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Of  these  13,  8  presented  symptoms  so  mild,  that  the  diagnosis 
was  established  only  at  a  late  period,  and  imperfectly.  In  3 
others  the  typhoid  distemper  presented  complications,  especially 
pneumonic  attacks,  which  excluded  the  employment  of  Uie  chlo- 
rides. Two  were  brought  into  the  clinical  establishment  only  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  disease.  Among  these  18  patients, 
6  died. 

Among  the  37  treated  by  the  chlorides  12  died,  and  25  reco- 
vered, which  still  gives  a  mortality  of  1  in  3.  But  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  M.  Chomel  strenuously  argues.  Among  14  the  sjrmp- 
toms  were  extremely  intense.  Among  the  12  &tal  cases,  one  al- 
ready convalescent  was  destroyed  by  cholera ;  one  by  pneumo- 
nia ;  one  had  pulmonary  tubercles  and  excavations,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  perforation  with  pneumathorax ;  a  fourth  was  brought 
to  hospital  m  the  agonies  of  death  ;  and  in  two  others  there  was 
double  pneumonia.  By  making  due  allowance  for  all  these  cases, 
though  the  treatment  by  the  duoride  of  soda  appears  to  leave  the 
same  number  of  deaths,  viz.  1  in  3,  as  the  other  methods,  yet  M. 
Chomel  thinks  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  the  means  of  lowering 
the  mortality  firom  I  in  3  to  1  in  4^. 

VIII.  On  the  Nature  or  Essence  of  the  Typhoid  Dis- 
temper.— The  concluding  article  in  the  volume  contains  a  discus- 
sion on  the  nature  of  the  tjrphoid  disorder.  It  is  well  known,  that 
since  the  state  of  the  intestimd  villous  membrane  and  its  follicles  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  it  has  been  a  great  object  to  ascertain 
whether  this  lesion  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  tjrphoid  fe- 
ver, and  whether  it  be  a  cause  of  the  symptoms  or  an  effect  of  the 
same  morbid  process  from  which  they  proceed.  While  M.  Cho- 
mel maintains,  that  no  observant  physician  conversant  with  mor- 
bid anatomy  can  at  present  regard  typhoid  fever  either  as  gastri" 
tie  or  gastro-enteritisj  he  thinks  it  as  clear  as  light,  that  the 
anatomical  change  which  is  characteristic  of  this  disorder,  resides 
neither  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  nor  in  that  of  the 
intestines,  but  in  the  intestinal  follicles,  where  it  appears  in  forms 
which  vary  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease,  but  which  in 
each  of  its  periods  assumes  a  particular  form,  and  cannot  be  con- 
founded witn  any  other  lesion. 
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As  this  fact  was  too  evident,  adds  M.  Ghomel,  to  be  dbputed 
it  led  seveml  of  the  partisans  of  the  physiological  doctrine  to  de- 
nominate this  affection  no  longer  under  the  name  of  gastriHs  or 
gastra-enteritiSy  hut  follicular  enteritis.  Even  this  small  con- 
cession to  their  &vourite  pathological  fency,  however,  he  will  not 
allow  them,  and  maintains  that  it  is  not  in  the  membrane,  but  only 
in  the  follicles  with  which  it  is  covered,  that  the  disease  is  seateo. 

To  determine  aright  the  nature  of  the  disorder  as  comprising 
or  connected  with  this  lesion,  he  proposes  for  examination  the  fol- 
lowing four  questions. 

1.  Is  the  lesion  of  the  intestinal  follicles  of  an  inflammatory 
nature? 

S.  Is  the  intensity  of  the  lesion  generally  proportioned  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  ? 

3.  Is  the  lesion  uniform  ? 

4.  Is  this  inflammation  when  present  primary  or  secondary  ? 
To  the  first  question  he  answers,  that  the  follicular  lesion  is  of 

an  inflammatory  nature.  In  answer  to  the  second  he  concludes 
after  a  long  discussion,  that  it  is  demonstrated  that,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  of  the  anatomical  lesions.  The  third  question  he 
admits  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  because  in  a  few  rare 
cases  the  lesion  is  totally  wanting.  The  fourth  question  gives  rise 
to  a  long  and  rather  intricate  discussion,  in  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  elucidate  the  question  as  to  the  difference  between 
primary  and  secondary  inflammation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend that,  in  the  case  of  the  present  question,  the  point  is  to 
determine  whether  the  follicular  inflammation  and  ulceration  gives 
rise  to  the  fever  and  its  symptoms,  or  whether  it  occurs  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  whether,  in  short,  a  previous  morbid  state  ex- 
ists, in  the  course  of  which,  or  in  consequence  of  which,  this  folli- 
cular inflammation  is  called  into  existence.  M.  Chomel  is  led, 
firom  a  fiill  review  of  all  the  circimistances,  to  infer  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  follicles  is  only  one  of  the  secondary  pheno- 
mena of  the  distemper,  and  that  it  does  not  constitute  tne  pri- 
mary phenomenon,  tne  generating  point  of  all  the  symptoms. 

This  is  a  great  point  to  be  conceded  by  a  teacher  like  M.  Cho- 
mel, living  in  the  midst  of  those  who  for  many  years  have  impres- 
sed the  profession  with  the  important  nature  of  the  follicular  dis- 
order in  fever.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  inconsistent  with  many  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  volume  and  already  noticed.  With 
this,  however,  we  do  not  quarrel,  when  we  consider  that  the  author 
willingly  promotes  the  cause  of  truth  and  correct  principles. 

He  next  considers  the  question  of  what  constitutes  the  essential 
character  and  nature  of  the  disease.  And  here  we  find,  as  in  other 
writings,  nothing  satisfitctory.    After  adverting  shortly  to  the  idea 
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that  fever  consists  in  a  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  he  expresses 
his  inclination  to  refer  its  phenomena  preferably  to  some  lesion  in 
the  fluids.  This,  he  admits,  is  quite  conjectural.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  the  method  of  inquiry  which  he  has  pursued  is  rather 
&vourable  than  otherwise  to  the  doctrine.  As,  however,  we  re- 
frain firom  speculation  and  inquiry,  where  no  certain  grounds  can 
guide,  we  must  not  spend  any  time  either  in  the  notice  or  the  ex- 
planation of  this  view. 

We  here  conclude  our  account  of  this  first  volume  of  the  clini- 
cal instructions  of  M.  Chomel.  The  length  at  which  we  have  given 
the  results  of  his  labours,  and  the  occasional  criticisms  which  we 
have  pronounced  on  several  of  them,  aflTord  sufficient  proof  of  the 
high  estimate  which  we  have  formed,  and  of  the  importance  which 
we  attach  to  the  information  contained  in  this  volume.  We  have 
only  one  remark  to  offer,  which  we  trust  will  be  taken  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  The  number  of  cases  we  think  too 
small  to  do  justice  to  the  talents  of  M.  Chomel,  either  as  a  physi- 
cian or  a  statistical  pathologist.  But  the  volume  is  so  valuable 
on  every  thing  that  respects  the  accurate  history,  either  of  the 
sjrmptoms  or  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disorder,  that  we  think 
no  physician  can  pretend  to  practise  his  profession  without  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  labours  of  M.  Chomel. 


Art.  II. — The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Ear.  By  Dr  William  Kramer.  Second  Edition  of  the 
Author'*s  Treatise  on  Chronic  Deafness^  much  improved 
and  enlarged.  Translated  firom  the  German,  with  the  latest 
improvements  of  the  Author  since  the  last  Oerman  Edition. 
By  James  Risdon  Benkett,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  London,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  London,  1837, 
Pp.  ix.  and  306.    2  Plates. 

Dr  Kramer^s  work  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
devoted  to  general,  and  the  second  to  speciid  acoustic  medicine. 

Passing  over  the  first  chapter,  containing  a  general  view  of  the 
literature  of  this  branch  of  medicine,  and  of  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  pathology  of  the  oigan  of  hearing',  we  find  Dr  Kramer  in  the  se- 
cond, examining  minutely  the  expenence  and  doctrines  of  various 
authors,  respecting  electricity  and  galvanism  as  therapeutic  agents  in 
diseases  of  the  ear,  and  stating  his  opinion  to  be,  that  they  are  not 
only  useless  but  injurious.  Moxa  and  the  actual  cautery  he  also 
rejects,  because,  while  there  is  no  proof  of  their  utility,  they  lessen 
the  probability  of  the  success  of  other  remedial  measures.  Of 
blisters  and  tartar  emetic  ointment  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms. 
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*^  Blisters  and  tartar  emetic  ointment  applied  behind  the  ears 
are  elevated^  (espedallj  the  former)  to  the  rank  of  domestic  re. 
medies,  and  in  general  are  applied  for  diseases  of  the  ear  of  every 
kind  without  distinction.  If  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  many 
slight  cases  blisters  are  not  injurious^  it  is  because  from  the  natur« 
ally  short  course  of  the  disease^  they  are  soon  allowed  to  heal ;  but 
in  all  obstinate  diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  they  are  of  no  use  what- 
ever ;  in  nervous  deafness  they  are  even  positively  injurious,  and  are 
only  indicated  in  topical  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  meatus^ 
and  of  the  membrana  tympanic  though  even  here,  they  are  often 
rendered  useless  by  remedies  introduced  directly  into  the  meatus. 
If  in  the  above-mentioned  cases  blisters  do  not  soon  render  the  ser- 
vice expected  from  them,  they  should  at  once  be  replaced  by  tartar 
emetic  ointment,  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  from  the  first 
without  having  recourse  to  blisters.  This  I  allow  to  be  rubbed  in 
below  the  mastoid  process,  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  caries  ;  and 
even  here  I  do  not  readily  suffer  the  suppuration  to  be  kept  up 
longer  than  fourteen  days,  from  behind  the  same  ear.  It  is  indeea 
better  to  submit  each  ear  alternately  to  the  action  of  the  ointment." 
—Pp.  ^,  67. 

Issues  in  the  arm,  setons  in  the  neck,  douches,  whether  of  pure 
or  medicated  water,  and  vapours  of  different  kinds,  are  looked  upon 
by  Dr  Kramer  as  either  useless  or  positively  injurious. 

There  is  perhaps  no  plan  of  treatment  more  frequently  adoptp 
ed  in  this  countiy,  in  all  affections  of  the  ear,  than  dropping  or 
injecting  narcotic  or  acrid  fluids  into  the  external  meatus.  The 
result  in  a  few  cases  is  harmless,  in  most  prejudicial,  and,  as  we 
have  seen  many  instances  of  the  latter,  we  beff  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  following  remarks  of  the  audior.  * 

*'  Drops  and  injections,  especiaUy  those  of  an  acrid  spirituous, 
irritating  class,  from  establishcKi  custom,  and  almost  invariably  with- 
out any  other  indication  than  a  somewhat  defective  secretion  of  wax, 
are  unfortunatelv  made  use  of  to  the  great  injury  of  the  patients. 
Inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the  meatus,  which  extends  over  the 
auricle  and  is  occasionally  very  painful ;  inflammation,  thickening 
and  opacity  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  and  excitement  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  consequent  on  these  inflammatory  accidents  are  the  usual 
results  of  such  irritating  external  applications.  When  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  use,  it  is  only  for  a  time  ; — the  result  of  the  increased 
irritability  of  the  whole  organ,  which  is  associated  with  the  inflam- 
matory excitement  of  an^  one  particular  part.  Increased  difliculty 
of  hearinff  always  succeeds  to  this  temporary  improvement,  though 
fortunately  time  often  removes  this  deterioration,  if  the  application 
of  such  pernicious  external  remedies  is  not  obstinately  persisted 
in. 

*'  According  to  this  view,  the  recommendations  and  modes  of  ac- 
tion of  the  various  secret  remedies  in  use  for  the  cure  of  deafness, 
which  are  all  compounded  of  medicaments  of  the  above  clasS|  must 
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be  judged  of,  or,  in  other  words,  they  must  be  rejected  as  absolate- 
It  injurious ;  and  the  more  so  indeed  as  there  is  no  remedy  for 
deafoess  or  dnlness  of  hearing  in  general,  but  only  for  individual 
diseases  of  the  ear  that  have  been  proved  by  careful  investigation." 
Pp.  58, 59. 

"  Cajeput  oil,  camphor,  opium,  onion-juice,  oil  of  cloves,  tinc- 
ture of  castor,  eau  de  Cologne,  and  innumerable  other  remedies, 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  recounted^  must  be  considered  as  ab- 
solutely injurious  when  introduced  into  the  meatus^  as  is  often  done, 
merely  on  account  of  toothache.  Instead  of  mentioning  all  the 
particular  remedies  of  this  dass,  I  will  pnly  take  tincture  of  castor, 
as  an  example,  of  itself  a  mild  application,  and  which,  from  the  re- 
peated recommendations  of  both  ancient  and  modem  authors,  I  have 
been  induced  several  times  to  apply  to  the  external  meatus,  when 
diere  was  great  aridity  and  deficiency  of  cerumen,  and  where  the 
deafness  was  purely  nervous.  I  prescribed  only  one  part  of  tinc- 
ture of  castor,  to  be  mixed  wiUi  two  parts  of  white  French 
wine,  and  only  three  drops  of  this  mixture,  on  a  little  cotton  wool, 
to  be  introduced  into  the  meatus  night  and  morning.  But  even 
this  very  cautious  application  soon  gave  rise  to  slight  heat,  which  in 
several  instances  passed  into  active  inflammation  and  tumefaction 
of  the  meatus,  accompanied  with  violent  tickling,  inflammation  of 
the  auricle,  and  even  tumefaction  of  the  whole  face,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty of  hearine  and  tinnitus ;  so  that  from  these  accidents  it  may 
be  readily  calculated  what  is  to  be  expected  from  other  much  more 
acrid  applications. 

"  These  remedies  are  most  injurious  when  introduced  into  the 
meatus  in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  for  example  in  the  case  with  the 
red  eye  ointment  (red  precipitate)  and  other  similar  ointments. 
*  '*'  £2ven  the  '  oiewn  hyoicyamiL  acts  injuriously  on  fhe  organ  of 
hearing  and  its  function,  notwithstanding  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  it  by  Joseph  Frank. 

*'  Warm  fomentations,  injections  of  warm  milk,  the  vapour  of  el- 
der and  camomile  flowers,  &c.  slices  of  hot  bread  with  juniper  oil, 
&c  dropped  on  them,  kept  applied  to  the  ear  till  they  cool,  and 
many  other  similar  remedies,  are  mere  play  thingsby  which  the  patient 
is  amused,  because  the  practitioner  can  do  nothing  better.  But  though 
by  these  means  there  is  not  much  barm  done,  as  the  remedies  are 
mild  and  insignificant,  still,  that  time  is  thus  wasted  in  which 
something  better  might  have  been  efifected.  If,  however,  the  fomen- 
tations, though  consisting  merely  of  infusions  of  elder  and  camomile 
flowers,  wormwood,  and  the  like  are  introduced  into  the  ear  very 
hot,  and  even  by  the  means  of  a  funnel ;  if  the  slices  of  bread  are 
applied  very  hot,  and  hot  vapour  douches  introduced  into  the  ear, 
the  injury  produced  even  by  these  is  serious  ;  they  excite  great  con- 
gestion in  the  ear,  and  inflammatory  afiPections  of  the  meatus  and  mem- 
brana  iympani  with  all  their  pernicious  consequences."  Pp.  59, 60, 61. 

Dr  Kramer  considers  the  application  of  leeches  useless  in  Hnni- 
ttta  auritan^  and  positively  injurious  when  the  aflfection  arises 
from  erethismus  of  the  debilitated  auditory  nerve.  In  acute  in- 
flammatory aflTections  of  the  ear,  again,  it  is  imperatively  called  for. 
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Though  the  author  places  no  reliance  on  the  constitutional 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  severely  criticises  practition- 
ers who  have  employed  it,  he  inculcates  the  necessity  in  all  cases, 
especially  those  of  a  chronic  nature,  of  most  careftilly  r^^ting 
the  condition  of  the  patient  according  to  the  rules  of  general  and 
special  therapeutics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  curing  or  relieving 
the  otic  affection,  but  that  the  local  treatment  may  produce  its 
proper  effect. 

This  part  is  concluded  with  the  following  tabular  view  of  the 
curability  and  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Incurable 

and  not     Cure.  Reliev.  Uncor.  Total, 
treated. 


Name  of  the 
Disease. 


0 
0 
0 


3 

0 
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Of  the  Auricle. 

Erysipelatous    in- 
flammation. 

Scinrhous  degenera- 
tion. 

Furuncle. 

In  the  Meatus  Ex" 
temus. 

Erysipelatous   in- 
flamioation. 

Inflammation  of  the 
glandular  in- 
tmiments. 

Do.  odlular  tissue. 

Do.  periosteum. 

Of  the  Membrana 
Tvmpa,nu 

Acute  inflammation. 

Chronic  inflamma- 
tion. 11 

1%  the  Cavity  of  the 
Tympamumand 
Euttachianiube, 

Inflammation  of  mu- 
cous membrane 
with  obstruction. 

Inflammation  of  mu- 
cous membrane 
with   structure 
of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

In  flammation  of  mu« 
cous  membrane, 
with  obliteraticm 
oftheEustachian 
tube. 

Inflammatioa  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of 
the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum. 


16 
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2         0         0        « I 


17 


9 
2 
0 


1 

7 


13 
0 
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0 
17 


0 


0 
0 
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0 


0  1 


17 


46 
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85  in  the  Ex- 
ternal Ear. 


36 


35 


28         6  0       34*1 


3         0       19 
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35  in  the  Middle 
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^^J^*^*    and  not    Cure  ReUcT.  Uncur.  ToUl, 
'*^*"^        treated. 


In  the  Labffrintk. 

Eretbitic  nenroos 

deafhen.           60 

91 

59 

7 

140  -) 

Torpid  nerroot 

[ 

158  in  the  Internal 

deafhess.             3 

8 

1 
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Ear. 
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soo 

8 

ness.                  8 

0 

0 
98 

0 
8 
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96 

300 

188  rdieTed. 

Dr  Kramer  commences  the  second  part  of  his  treatise  with 
some  caustic  remarks  on  the  classification  of  diseases  of  the  ear 
adopted  by  preyious  authors.  His  own  division  into  diseases  of 
the  external,  middle,  and  internal  ear,  is  liable  to  many  objec- 
tions ;  but  these  are  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  anangement,  and  the 
clear  and  distinct  way  in  which  each  disease  is  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  reader.    We  shall  consider  the  more  important. 

I.  Diseases  of  the  External  Eab. — ^These  are  chiefly 
met  with  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  organ  being  then  liable,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  to  various  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  external  ear  at  this  period 
of  life  \&  still  mrther  increased  by  its  participating  in  all  general 
cutaneous  inflammations,  the  translation  of  which  to  the  external 
ear  often  takes  place.  The  affections  of  this  part  of  the  ormn, 
which  are  met  with  in  advanced  affe,  will  be  foimd  in  generu  to 
date  their  commencement  from  early  youth  or  childhood.  They 
may,  unless  properly  treated,  affect  a  man  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
since  the  efforts  of  nature  alone  are  scarcely  ever  able  to  induce  a 
cure. 

Affections  of  the  external  ear  are  divided  by  the  author  into 
three  classes ;  1«/,  those  of  the  auricle ;  Set,  those  of  the  external 
meatus ;  and  8d,  those  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

Ist^  Diseases  of  the  Auricle. — ^The  importance  of  the  auricle 
has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  aurists.  Itard  and  Vering 
deny  that  it  is  of  any  use  either  in  nuin  or  the  lower  animals. 
Buchanan,  on  the  other  hand,  adopts  an  opposite  opinion,  making 
acute  hearing  depend  so  much  on  the  auncle,  as  to  believe  that 
from  its  form  and  angle  of  attachment  to  the  temporal  bone,  as  well 
as  from  the  form  and  depth  of  the  concha,  the  curability  or  incura- 
bility of  imperfect  hearing,  mav  be  determined  in  cases  in  which 
all  other  symptoms  fail  to  give  the  necessary  information.  Dr  Kra- 
mer examines  the  grounds  on  which  these  opposite  opinions  rest, 
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and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that,  though  the  auricle  is  not  indis- 
pensable, it  is  not  immaterial  to  good  hearing. 

Lacerations,  wounds,  &c.  of  tms  part  are  to  be  treated  on  the 
usual  principles  of  surgery.  The  edges  of  wounds  must  be  kept 
in  opposition  by  means  of  suture,  aid^  by  adhesive  plaster  or  tne 
pad  recommenaed  by  Buchanan. 

"  a.  Erysipelatous  Inflammation  of  the  Auricle. — ^This  affection 
commences  with  a  disagreeable  painful  sense  of  tension  of  the  auricle, 
which>  from  the  lightest  bright  red>  assumes  the  darkest  brown-red 
colour,  becomes  hot,  shining,  and  sensitiye  to  die  touch,  hard  and 
swollen  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  prominences  and  depressions 
forming  the  helix  and  antihelix,  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  Not 
unfirequently  small  transparent  vesicles  appear  here  and  there  on  the 
swelling,  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  which  soon  dries  into  a  thin  scab. 
Sometimes  there  are  numerous  yellow  purulent  points,  which  after 
rupturing,  dessicate  and  form  an  adherent  crust,  with  which  the 
auricle  is  covered.  The  meatus  almost  always  participates  in  the 
tume&ction,  by  which  its  diameter  is  materially  diminished,  and 
from  the  irritation  of  die  secreting  glands  there  is  induced  the  dis- 
charge of  a  thin  dirty  fluid,  which  is  almost  invariably  followed  by 
some  diminution  of  hearing." — Pp.  79-81. 

When  this  results  from  erysipelas  of  the  &ce,  it  gradually  ex- 
tends from  one  ear  across  the  forehead  to  the  other,  the  one  last  af- 
fected exhibiting  the  morbid  phenomena  in  the  mostcomplete  form, 
when  the  ear  first  affected  is  free  from  tume&ction.  Tne  patient, 
as  might  be  expected,  always  exhibits  the  usual  constitutional 
symptoms  of  erysipelas. 

*^  After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  from  three  to  four  days,  they 
gradually  abate,  the  tension  and  redness  dimimsh,  the  sKin  be« 
comes  wrinkled,  desquamation  takes  place,  die  meatus  again  be* 
comes  free,  and  the  morbid  secretion  and  dulness  of  hearing  vanish* 
Great  sensitiveness  of  the  ear  to  the  touch  and  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  remain,  however,  for  some  days  after  the  other  complaints.  The 
present  disease  never  gives  rise  to  suppuration  of  deeper  seated 
parts,  even  when  frequent  relapses  occur,  a  broad  thin  crust  is  the 
only  morbid  product  of  this  superficial  inflanmiatory  action."— -P.  80. 

This  afifection  arises  from  irritation  of  the  auricle  or  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  external  meatus,  as  from  sun-stroke,  stings  of 
insects,  galvanism  or  electricitv,  wounds,  irritating  salves  and  drops 
applied  to  the  meatus,  and  tne  extension  of  erysipelas  from  the 
&ce.  So  &r  as  the  ear  is  concerned,  there  is  no  danger ;  but  it  is 
annoying,  on  accoimt  of  the  painful  tension  and  great  proneness  to 
relapse  from  the  slightest  cause,  especially^if  the  afifection  be  con- 
nected with  frequent  attacks  of  erysipelas  of  the  fiice. 

The  constitutional  irritation  must  be  treated  on  general  prii^ 
ciples.  The  topical  treatment  recommended  by  the  author  is  al- 
together native.    If  the  patient  be  confined  to  his  ropm,  the  ear 
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may  be  left  micovered,  or  protected  from  cold  air  by  a  thiii  cap. 
Any  acrid  secretion  may  be  removed  by  careful  ablution  with 
warm  water,  and  spunging  is  scarcely  ever  necessary. 

6.  Scirrhous  Degeneratum  of  the  Auricle  at  its  oomr 
mencement  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  erysipelas.  The 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  however,  is  slower,  and  in  Uie  course  of 
these  a  swelling  appears  either  of  a  bright  or  darkish-red  colour, 
accompanied  with  a  burning,  itching,  tearing  pain. 

**  The  whde  sur&oe  of  die  auricle  is  by  degrees  implicated,  so 
that  its  eminences  and  depressions  are  occasionally  so  far  defaced, 
that  die  ear  presents  merely  a  knotty  shapeless  mass.  There  is  no 
topical  circumscribed  hardness  to  be  felt,  involving  Uie  deeper  parts ; 
the  pain  also  is  generally  diffused  equidly  over  the  idi<de  swelling. 
On  the  red  and  swoUen  parts  small  vesides  appear,  resembling  va- 
rious kinds  of  eruptions,  which  sometimes  secrete  a  serous  and  some- 
times a  thickish  Ijrmphatic  fluid,  which  dries  and  hUs  off  under  the 
form  of  fine  bran,  of  thin  scales,  or  even  of  a  thin  crust ;  when  the 
chronic  inflammatory  process  advances  fiurther,  it  |Ht)duces  excoria- 
tion and  ulceration  of  the  auricle,  which  may  tibus  be  perforated  and 
destroyed.  *  *  When  the  disease  is  further  advancea  the  ear  is  al- 
ways more  nodulated  and  mis-shapen,  assuming,  especially  if  the 
lolms  have  disappeared,  a  round  rorm.  The  nodules  of  the  ear 
readily  ulcerate."— Pp.  82-3. 

The  affection  if  it  do  not  bes^in  in  the  meatus  generally  spreads 
to  it.  The  hearing  is  always  duU,  and  though  februe  symptoms  sel- 
dom make  their  appearance,  the  sleep  of  the  patient  is  generally 
disturbed.     The  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  corium* 

This  disease  is  distinguished  fit>m  erysipelas  by  its  tedious 
lingering  progress ;  from  mruncle  of  the  auricle,  partly  by  the  ge- 
neral tume&ction  of  the  part  aflfected,  and  partly  by  its  tendency 
to  pass  into  ichorous  ulceration  instead  of  suppuration,  and  from 
lepra,  by  the  lobe  being  involved  in  the  general  swelling,  instead  of 
b^ng  thin  and  wasted. 

Chronic  impetiginous  or  leprous  cutaneous  affections,  extending 
to  the  auricle,  produce  a  predisposition  to  these  diseases,  the  deve- 
lopement  of  which  is  insured  by  filth,  constant  scratching,  the  vas- 
cular nature  of  the  part  affected,  and  by  bad  irritating  food.  The 
prognosis  is  very  imfavourable. 

The  treatment  consists,  Ist^  in  attempting  to  remove  the  pri- 
mary cutaneous  disease,  for  which  he  recommends  sulphur  baths, 
and  Zittman^s  decoction,*  as  being  most  efficacious ;  %i,  a  thin 
spare  diet  and  smart  purging ;  Sd ,  cleanliness,  and  the  application 
of  simple  zinc  ointment  to  the  ulcerated  spots ;  and  4tth^  the  ex- 
citement of  a  copious  suppuration  from  the  part  below  the  mastoid 

*  This  is  m  misture  of  m  deoocUon  of  sftnajp>rillft  snd  senni,  with  slum,  calond, 
and  antimony,  vei^  much  employed  b^  the  Geraian  physicians  in  the  treatment  of 
strumous,  syphilitic,  and  strumo-syphilitic  disorders.  It  is  in  use  also  at  the  Ho- 
pital  St  Louis  in  Paris. 
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process  of  the  affected  side,  by  means  of  the  tartar  emetic  oint- 
ment. He  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  employ  other  means, 
unless  the  structure  be  so  &r  altered  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  its  re- 
turn to  a  healthy  state,  in  which  case  the  diseased  parts  must  be 
cut  away,  taking  care  to  make  the  incision  through  the  sound 
parts.  When  this  has  been  done,  Dr  Kramer  recommends  sup- 
puration to  be  kept  up  by  tartar  emetic  ointment,  rubbed  in  near 
the  ear,  and  subsequently  an  issue  in  the  fore-arm  of  the  affected 
side.  He  disapproves  of  the  use  of  the  Russian  vapour  baths  in 
any  stage  of  the  disease. 

c.  Furuncle  of  the  Auricle  makes  its  appearance  in  a  circum- 
scribed spot,  in  the  form  of  a  red  hard  tumour,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  the  bulk  of  a  hazel-nut,  which  is  preceded  by 
pain  of  a  sharp,  pricking,  throbbing,  and  tearing  nature.  When 
the  tumour  is  small,  the  neighbouring  parts  are  apparently  healthy ; 
but  when  large,  they  become  red,  tense,  and  swollen.  The  pa- 
tient suffers  from  fever  and  want  of  sleep.  After  the  swelling 
has  lasted  for  days,  or  weeks,  if  the  tumour  be  laige,  fluctuation 
may  be  detected, — if  small,  there  is  merely  a  soft  yellow  point, 
fiom  which  pus  mixed  with  blood  escapes.  Relief  immediately 
follows  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  and  a  shrivelled  knotty 
eminence  remains  for  some  time.  The  hearing  is  impaired ^in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  swelling,  and  the  obstruction  of  the 
meatus  produced  by  it. 

This  affection  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  concha^  fossa  na^ 
vicularisy  BXid  fossa  innaminata^  parts  of  the  auricle  which  con- 
tain least  cellular  tissue.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath  the  derma. 

The  cause  is  unknown.  Dr  Bird  thinks  that  he  has  observed  it 
to  be  very  frequent  in  individuals  liable  to  mental  derangement. 
Dr  Kramer,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  application  of  cold. 

The  prognosis  is  always  most  &vourable.  The  local  treatment 
consists  in  promoting  suppuration,  and  evacuating  the  matter 
when  formed.  The  febrile  symptoms  may  be  alleviated  by  mild 
purgatives. 

Si.  Diseases  of  the  Meatus  Extemus. — ^After  making  a  few 
remarks  on  the  structure,  form,  and  direction  of  the  external  mear 
tus,  Dr  Kramer  offers  some  observations  on  the  different  plans  and 
contrivances  for  examining  it,  and  thus  describes  his  own  specu- 
lum, and  the  mode  of  using  it. 

'*  My  speculum,  the  utility  of  which  has  been  proved  in  innu- 
merable instances^  is  a  metallic  funnel>  one  inch  five  lines  long, 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  arms.  The  further  extremity  is  of 
an  almost  cylindrical  form>  one  line  in  diameter,  and  seven  lines  in 
length ;  so  that  it  can  be  introduced  with  ease  even  into  an  unusually 
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narrow  meatus.  Both  halves  of  the  fdmiel  are  uoited  by  their  su- 
perior border  at  right  angles^  with  forceps  handles  fiastened  bj  a 
joint ;  pressing  on  these  handles  opens  the  funnel,  the  wide  sepa- 
ration of  whidb  gives  much  more  commodious  space  for  the  sun's 
rays,  for  the  eye,  and  for  die  instruments  of  the  aurist,  than  the 
speculum  of  Hildanus.  The  inner  surface  of  the  fimnel  should  be 
painted,  or  rendered  perfectly  dull ;  a  polished  surface  reflects  the 
incident  luminous  rays,  and  materially  mterferes  with  the  exami- 
nation. 

'*  In  order  to  conduct  this  examination,  the  patient  is  placed  on 
a  stool  near  the  window,  with  the  affected  ear  directed  towards  the 
window,  through  which  the  sun  should  be  shining  brightly ;  the 
auricle  is  drawn  strongly  up  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  patient 
allowed  to  hold  open  his  mouth,  in  order  to  free  the  auditory  pas- 
sage from  the  pressure  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the 
speculum  is  introduced,  with  its  cylindrical  exremity  closed,  as  far 
into  the  meatus  as  its  width  or  sensibility  will  admit  of ,  or  as  fiar  as 
is  required  for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  The  hand  being  pres- 
sed  on  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  it  opens  directly  with  the  ut« 
most  ease,  as  fisur  as  is  necessary,  or  as  far  as  the  meatus  allows  of 
being  dilated.  The  practitioner  can  thus,  bv  a  proper  inclination  of 
the  head  of  the  patient,  direct  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus,  and  obtain  sufficient  room  to  discover  any  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  meatus  and  memhrana  tympani  which  may  exist,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  obstruct  the  light  of  the  sun  by  his  own  head." — 
*  •  «f  I. 

Dr  Kramer  then  criticises  pretty  freely  the  means  of  illumina- 
tion used  by  Cleland,  Bozzini,  Deleau,  and  Buchanan,  and  re- 
commends an  apparatus,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description : 

**  The  principal  part  is  an  argand  lamp,  widi  a  thick  cylindrical 
wick,  the  reservoir  of  oil  being  placed  behind  the  box  next  to  be 
described.    This  box  is  constructed  of  tin  plate,  the  inner  sur&ce 
of  which  is  painted  black,  in  order  to  prevent  any  reflection  of  the 
light.     It  covers  the  lamp  so  as  completely  to  enclose  the  flaihe, 
the  lamp-glass  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  top.    At  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  flame,  and  behind  it,  against  the  inside 
of  the  back  of  the  box,  there  is  a  plated  concave  mirror.     In  the 
anterior  face  of  the  box  there  is  inserted  a  thin  tube,  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  which  is  likewise  blackened  inside,  and  each  extremity 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  double  convex  lens,  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.     The  argand  lamp  throws  its  powerful  mass  of 
light  against  the  concave  mirror,  whence  the  rays  are  reflected 
through  the  first  convex  lens,  along  the  tube,  and  through  the  second 
convex  lens.    The  luminous  rays  are  thus  collected  into  an  intensely 
bright  focus,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  at  a  distance  from  the  tube  of 
the  apparatus,  very  convenient  for  die  illuminadon  of  the  auditory 
passage."— Pp.  92,  93. 

The  speculum  ought  to  be  used  in  all  cases  of  any  importance, 
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in  prefeience  to  the  probe  recommended  by  Curtis,  Itard,  Wright, 
and  others,  which  may  injure  the  membrana  tytwpani,  and,  at  all 
events,  gives  unnecessary  pain. 

After  noticing  the  classification  of  diseases  of  the  meatus  ew- 
temus  adopted  by  previous  writers,  the  author  states,  that  care- 
ful observation  luus  taught  him,  that  all  such  affections  depend 
upon  inflammation,  varying  in  its  characters  according  to  the  tissue 
in  which  it  is  situated.  The  morbid  states  consequent  upon  these 
different  forms  of  inflammation,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  reckon- 
ed independent  diseases,  but  classed  according  to  their  origin ; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  arranges  them  under  four  heads,  Istj  Ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  of  the  external  meattts ;  2d,  Inflammation 
of  the  glandular  structure ;  3d,  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue ; 
and,  4^A,  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum. 

a.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  meatus  ewtemus. — 
This  genendly  appears  suddenly  from  exposure  to  cold  or  impru- 
dent lathing*  Occasionallv,  however,  it  comes  on  gradually,  the 
severity  of  Sie  symptoms  either  steadily  incrieasing,  or  alternating 
with  remission,  followed  by  decided  aggravation.  The  symptoms 
which  accompany  this  affection  are  more  or  less  tickling,  itcning ; 
a  pricking  and  burning  pain  in  the  meatus ;  a  dragging  pain  in  me 
ear,  and  about  the  h^ ;  confusion ;  noises  of  various  kinds  in  the 
ear ;  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dea&ess ;  and  superficial  redness 
of  the  canal,  without  sweUing  or  diminution  of  its  calibre.  In  two 
or  three  days,  broad  dry  cuticular  scales  are  thrown  off,  and  a  verv 
tenacious  cerumen,  of  a  bright  or  dark-brown  colour,  is  secreted, 
which  is  mixed  up  with  cuticular  scales,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the 
walls  of  the  meatus,  which  is  thus  completely  stopped  up.  If  the 
secretion  be  neither  great,  altered  in  quality,  nor  tenacious,  and  if 
it  soon  ceases,  it  dries  and  either  fiiUs  out  in  small  portions,  free- 
ing the  patient  from  all  his  complaints,  or  is  detached  at  various 
points  from  the  walls  of  the  canal,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit 
sound  to  reach  the  membrana  tympani.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  quality  of  the  cerumen  be  much  altered,  the  secretion  is  greatly 
incr^tsed,  though,  except  in  one  instance,  in  which  he  found  ulcer- 
ation under  the  matter,  the  author  never  saw  it  pass  into  a  muco- 
purulent discharge.  In  more  advanced  life,  wnen  the  cerumen 
has  remained  for  years  in  the  meatus,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
brittle  concretion  like  chalk-stone,  and  its  removal  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  painAil. 

In  erysipelatous  inflammation  the  canal  is  generally  very  sen- 
sitive and  bleeds  readily,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  takes 
no  notice  of  the  affection.  In  most  cases  the  patient  feels  as  if 
his  ear  was  ftdl  and  a  veil  drawn  over  it. 

The  diagnosis  should  never  be  drawn  firom  the  patients  account 
of  the  symptoms,  but  from  inspection,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  easily 
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made  by  diawing  the  auricle  upwards  and  backwards,  and  ascer- 
taining whether  the  meatus  is  obstructed  by  the  dark  shining  mass 
already  alluded  to.  Should  it  be  situated  more  deeply,  the  specu- 
lum must  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  prognosis  is  always  very  fiivourable,  though  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  nervous  deafness  may  coexist  wiUi  this  affec- 
tion, in  which  case  the  removal  of  the  accumulated  mass  will  not 
alleviate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tV^  dulness  of  hearing.  The  means 
by  which  this  may  be  ascertaine  Is  pointed  out  by  the  author  in 
discussing  nervous  deafness. 

Dr  Kramer^s  mode  of  treating  this  disease  is  very  simple.  By 
means  of  an  ear  syrin^,  of  which  he  gives  a  description,  he 
washes  out  the  indurated  wax  with  tepid  water,  which  he  has  al- 
wi^  foimd  to  be  sufficient  to  soften  the  mac(s  when  necessary. 
When  the  hardened  secretion  has  been  removed,  the  patient  at 
once  feels  his  head  relieved,  and  the  tinnitus  and  dulness  of  hear- 
ing removed.  The  meatus,  however,  is  to  be  carefully  examined, 
and  if  found  to  be  much  reddened,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  of 
the  strength  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  is  to  be  dropped  into  it, 
when  the  redness  will  disappear  in  a  few  days.  In  obstinate  cases, 
much  benefit  is  derived  from  rubbing  in  the  tartar  emetic  oint- 
ment behind  the  afiected  ear. 

6.  Inflammation  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  meatus 
(catarrhal  inflammation.) — ^The  most  frequent  exciting  cause 
of  this  disease  is  the  application  of  cold  in  different  ways  to  the 
ear«  The  others  are,  the  extension  of  acute  or  chronic  cutaneous 
affections  to  the  meatus,  the  introduction  into  it  of  foreign  bodies, 
the  action  of  hot  vapours  firom  introducing  fomentations  into  the 
ear  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  the  use  of  acrid,  spirituous,  or  oily 
fluids  and  irritating  ointments.  Repeated  observations  have  sa- 
tisfied Dr  Kramer,  that  indurated  wax,  remaining  even  for  a  length 
of  time  in  the  ear,  cannot  affect  the  glandular  structure.  Youth 
and  a  plethoric  state  of  the  body,  the  scrofulous  or  gouty  dia- 
thesis, and  previous  attacks  of  the  disease,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
predisposing  causes. 

The  symptoms  are  more  or  less  troublesome  itching  of  the  ear, 
with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  thrust  the  finger  into  it.  This  ir- 
ritation passes  into  severe  burning  lacerating  pain,  which  is  in- 
creased by  any  motion  of  the  jaws,  extends  over  the  whole  ear, 
mastoid  process,  and  parotid  gland,  and  disturbs  the  nights  rest, 
though  it  never  produces  more  than  slight  fever  towards  evening, 
and  this  but  seldom.  Children  scratch  the  surface  behind  the 
ear,  scream  out,  and,  if  able  to  speak,  complain  distinctly  of  pain 
and  soreness  within  the  eaic*  The  canal  is  swollen  over  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  diminished  in  calibre  and  hot,  though  not  always 
red.    The  redness,  when  present,  and  the  swelling  extend  more 
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or  less  over  the  auride,  which  is  there  beset  with  vesicles,  sometimes 
even  pustules,  and  becomes  hot  and  tender.  The  tume&ction  be- 
comes so  ^reat  as  scarcely  to  permit  a  knitting  needle  to  be  intro- 
duced. It  may  be  either  spongy,  or  firm,  uniform  and  even. 
Sometimes  it  affects  only  one  side  of  the  meatus,  forming  a  kind 
of  elevation,  which  extends  irregularly  along  the  cavity,  and  covers 
the  tnembrana  tympany  which  is  always  affected  in  the  same  way 
as  the  meatus. 

Within  a  few  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  pain,  a  se- 
rous or  muco-purulent  fluid,  the  characters  of  which  vary,  appears 
at  the  entrance  of  the  meatus.  This  does  not,  however,  prove 
the  existence  of  caries.  In  most  cases,  noises  of  various  kinds  arc 
heard,  and  there  is  always  dulness  of  hearing  proportioned  to  the 
severity  of  the  affections.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  part 
of  the  canal,  there  is  little  or  no  pain  in  the  ear,  and  only  a  se- 
cretion of  mucus  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inflammation. 
The  partial  swelling  of  the  walls  of  the  meatus,  discovered  on  in- 
spection, when  furUier  developed  and  more  elevated,  is  called  a 
fleshy  excrescence  or  polypus.  The  form  and  appearance  of  these 
granulations  vary.  They  may  be  either  soft,  spongy,  very  red, 
vesicular,  sensitive,  pedunculated,  or  globular,  covered  with  a  co- 

Eious  mucous  secretion,  and  bleed  from  the  slightest  touch,  or 
ave  a  broad  base,  and  be  hard,  insensible,  rather  of  a  pale  red, 
and  bleed  little  or  not  at  all. 

When  the  polypi  are  pedunculated,  the  force  and  rapidity  with 
'  which  they  distend  the  meatus  produce  a  dragging  pain  in  the 
head,  even  to  vertigo  and  vomiting,  whenever  the  patient  raises 
it,  while  those  with  a  broad  base  must  be  of  a  considerable  size, 
and  press  on  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  before  they  give 
rise  to  similar  symptoms.  The  diagnosis  must  never  be  drawn 
from  the  statements  of  the  patient,  but  always  from  inspection. 
Though  this  affection  very  often  passes  from  the  mildest  to  the 
most  aggravated  form,  it  never,  according  to  Dr  Kramer,  extends 
beyond  the  glandular  structure.  Even  the  most  acrid  secretion 
producing  excoriation,  neither  penetrates  to  the  bone,  induces 
true  ulceration,  nor  destroys  the  membrana  tympanic  though  this 
membrane  is  seldom  free  from  inflammatory  redness.  He  admits, 
however,  that  it  is  possible,  when  the  scretion  from  the  glandular 
structure  is  suppressed,  that  the  inflammatory  action  may  be  great- 
ly increased,  and  transferred  not  only  to  the  internal  ear,  but  even 
to  the  brain,  and  in  both  cases  endanger  the  patienf  s  life.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite. 

The  prognosis  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  tuxbe*' 
faction  extends  equally  over  the  whole  meatus  is  fevourable,  b^ 
cause  it  yields  to  judicious  treatment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
involves  merely  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  covering  only  the 
periphery  of  the  membrana  tympaniy  or  concealing  it  altogether. 
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if  the  secretion  be  rather  serous,  or  lymphatic  and  scanty,  and 
the  swelling  hard,  firm,  and  insensible,  the  affection  may  be  \odkr 
ed  upon  as  incurable.     When  the  polypi  are  insensible,  pale-red, 
and  broad  at  the  base,  the  same  prognosis  must  be  giren.    But  if 
they  are  pedunculated,  very  red,  sensitiTe,  soft,  ble^  easily,  and 
secrete  copiously  a  yellow  mucus,  they  may  be  easily  excised  or 
destroyed  by  ligature ;  after  which  the  discharge,  dulness  of  heai^ 
ing,  and  other  symptoms  will  be  materially  diminished.    In  many 
cases,  however,  a  radical  cure  cannot  be  accomplished  as  the  root 
remains,  and  a  new  growth  from  it  is  the  consequence ;  and  even 
the  root  alone  is  si^cient  to  cause  the  symptoms  to  continue. 
Impetiginous  affections  of  the  glandular  structure  are  exceedingly 
obstinate.     Dr  Kramer  considers  the  reappearance  of  the  healthy 
ceruminous  secretion  the  only  certain  sign  that  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  meatus  is  free  from  inflammatory  excitement. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  first  object  is  to  keep  the 
meatus  as  clean  as  possible ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  syringing 
it  once  a  day,  or  oftener,  as  circumstances  may  demand,  with  tepid 
or  cold  water,  according  to  the  patient^s  feelings.  In  mild  cases, 
this  and  covering  the  ear  with  a  light  cap,  or  a  small  bag  of  flour 
to  guard  it  from  the  air,  will  be  sufficient.  When  the  affection 
is  produced  by  the  extension  of  any  cutaneous  disease,  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  the  latter  must  be  employed,  and,  after  its 
removal,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  the  means  immediately 
to  be  mentioned.  When  insects  enter  the  canal,  they  are  not  so 
easily  detached  as  might  be  expected.  An  attempt  must  be  made 
to  seize  them  with  the  forceps ;  fresh  olive-oil  is  to  be  dropped  in 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  them,  after  which  they  may  be  easily 
washed  out.  Small  bodies,  inserted  into  the  ears  by  children,  are 
to  be  removed  by  appropriate  means ;  care  being  first  taken  to  sub- 
due any  inflammation  wnich  may  be  present,  if  it  should  have  pro- 
ceeded so  fiir  as  to  render  the  canal  too  sensitive  to  bear  the  con- 
tact of  any  instrument. 

Dr  Kramer  gives  some  valuable  directions  for  the  removal  of 
polypi  and  elevations  of  the  glandular  structure,  for  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  his  work.  When  inflammation  con- 
tinues after  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  and  the  swelling  is 
spongy  and  vesicular,  he  recommends  the  use  of  the  sponge  com- 
press, introduced  in  smooth  strips,  and  allowed  to  remain  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  the  swelling  is  not  vesicular,  he  thinks  nothing 
is  more  efficacious  than  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  from  one  to 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  dropped  into  the  ear  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  after  it  has  been  syringed  with  water.  In  more  severe  cases, 
tartar  emetic  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  in  below  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess. If  the  patient  be  plethoric  and  accustomed  to  full  living, 
he  should  be  placed  on  spare  diet,  and  be  well  puiged  several  times 
a  week,  with  saline  cathartics. 
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Inflammation  of  the  celiuUvr  tisstie  of  the  meatus^  (phleg- 
monous inflammation.) — ^This  disease,  which  is  always  occasion- 
ed by  c(M,  and  lasts  from,  three  to  seven  days,  is  attended  with 
heavy,  dragging,  tearing  pains  in  the  meatus,  which,  though  slight 
at  firet,  soon  become  more  severe,  extending  over  the  half  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  head,  and  aggravated  by  me  least  motion  of  the 
jaws.  Fever  comes  on  in  the  evening,  sJlowing  the  patient  little 
or  no  sleep.  The  meatus  appears  red,  swollen,  and  almost  com- 
pletely closed ;  secretes  a  tmn  reddish  mucous  fluid,  and  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive.  There  is  a  feeling  as  if  the  ear  were  plugged, 
and  a  sensation  of  buzzing  and  great  diminution  of  hearing  are 
always  present.  When  the  disease  is  limited  in  its  extent,  a 
small  elevation,  with  slight  redness,  but  considerable  heat  and  ten- 
sion, is  observed  genemly  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  canal.  This, 
after  a  few  days,  points  and  discharges  purulent  matter,  which  af- 
fords great  reuef.  The  more  severe  form  of  the  disease  terminates 
in  a  sudden  discharge  of  a  thick  yellow  matter  streaked  with  blood. 

This  affection  he  distinguishes  from  inflammation  of  the  glandu- 
lar  structure  by  the  suppuration  which  generally  occurs,  and  from 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  osseous  portion  of  the  ca- 
nal, by  the  absence  of  any  carious  sur&ce  at  the  bottom  of  the 
suppurating  spot. 

in  the  treatment  he  advises  to  promote  suppuration  by  emol- 
lient poultices  till  the  tumour  bursts.  When  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  meatus,  and  is  attended  with  insupportable 
pain  and  febrile  excitement,  he  recommends  eight  or  twelve  leeches 
to  be  applied  round  the  ear,  and  the  bleedmg  to  be  maintained 
till  decided  relief  ensues.  The  application  of  poultices  must  be 
continued  night  and  day,  and  warm  oil  of  almonds  dropped  in  oc- 
casionally till  the  abscess  opens,  which  is  marised  by  the  sudden 
remission  of  all  the  symptoms.  He  continues  the  use  of  the  cata- 
plasms till  all  painful  tension  disappears,  when,  if  due  care  have  been 
taken  to  keep  the  parts  clean,  the  opening  will  be  found  to  beclosed. 
Strict  antipnlogistic  regimen  and  saline  purgatives  must  be  had 
recourae  to  during  the  whole  period  of  the  disease.  This  treatment 
is  not  bad ;  but  it  would  be  much  improved  if  the  object  were 
made  to  prevent  suppuration  by  means  of  adequate  depletion. 
The  treatment  to  be  adopted  when  the  membrana  tympani  is  af- 
fected, Dr  Kramer  considers  under  affections  of  that  part.  These, 
however,  though  important  and  judiciously  discussed,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ear. — These  result  either 
from  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  and  accordingly  the  author  arranges  them  under  the 
following  heads. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  muama  membrane  of  the  middle 
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Ear. — ^Dr  Kramer  considers  that  it  would  be  useless,  on  mere 
theoretical  grounds,  to  separate  diseases  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
from  those  of  the  tympanum,  because  they  cannot  be  distinguished, 
and  even  if  they  could,  the  plan  of  treatment  is  the  same.  The 
three  subdivisions  which  he  adopts  are,  a.  inflammation  with  mu* 
cous  accumulation  ;  6.  with  stricture  of  the  Eustadiian  tube ;  c. 
with  obliteration  of  the  Eustadiian  tube.  His  views  of  these  he 
introduces  with  some  remarks  on  catheterism,  an  operation  which 
is  essential  both  in  treating  them  and  ascertaining  their  nature  and 
extent. 

After  pointing  out  the  erroneous  position  assigned  to  the  pha- 
ryngeal opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  some  authors,  Dr 
Kramer  states,  that,  frt>m  a  careful  examination  of  the  sections  of 
many  heads,  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  it  forms  a  slit  descend- 
ing from  above  forwards,  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards, 
of  an  oval  form,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  ^^  The 
inferior  angle  of  the  opening  lies  a  little  deeper  than  the  inferior 
nasal  meatus,  and  the  superior  angle  about  as  much  below  the  le- 
vel of  the  middle  meatus.  *  *  Farther,  the  mouth  of  the  Eusk 
tachian  tube  lies  behind  the  velum  pendulum  palati^  and  is  fix- 
ed by  its  anterior  edge  to  the  hamulus  pterygoideus  on  each 
side.  From  this  point  the  canal  extends  almost  two  inches  in 
length,  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  gradually  becoming 
narrower,  the  beginning  of  its  last  third  being  the  narrowest  point, 
precisely  where  the  mucous  membrane  leaves  its  fibro-cartilagi- 
nous  sheath,  and  passes  over  the  periosteum  of  the  bony  portion 
of  the  canal,  in  which  the  last  third  of  the  tube  terminates.''  The 
diameter  of  this  narrowest  point  of  the  tube  has  been  variously 
given.  The  author's  measurement  agrees  with  that  given  by  Du- 
vemey,  which  makes  it  a  quarter  of  a  line. 

Dr  Kramer  next  oficrs  some  observations  on  the  instruments 
and  mode  of  introduction  recommended  by  different  authora,  and 
gives  an  account  of  his  own.  He  prefers  the  catheters  used 
by  the  Montpellier  physicians,  as  well  as  by  Saissy  and  Itard,  of 
which  he  gives  figures,  and  describes  a  fi<)ntal  bandage,  which 
is  a  modification  of  that  of  Itard. 

'*  Before  commencing  the  catheterism^  the  frontal  bandage  is  to  be 
placed  across  the  forehead^  over  the  root  of  the  nose>  and  the  straps 
buckled  behind  the  head.  The  forceps  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  ball 
and  socket  joint>  and  turned  upwards^  for  the  convenience  of  the 
operator.  The  patient  sits  on  a  stool ;  the  operator  standing  before 
him^  and  having  previously  oiled  the  catheter^  lays  hold  of  it  im- 
mediately before  the  funnel-shaped  dilatation,  with  the  thumb  and 
two  forefingere  of  his  right  hand^  (whether  it  be  the  right  or  the 
left  ear,  that  is  to  be  catheterised)  so  that  the  concavity  of  the  instru- 
ment is  turned  downwards.  The  beak  of  the  catheter  is  then  to  be 
introduced  into  the  inferior  nasal  meatus,  and  pushed  quickly  but 
carefully  forwards,  gliding  over  the  bottom  of  the  nasal  fossa  into 
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ike  top  of  the  pharynx.  This  manoeuvre  must  be  executed  with  a 
delicate  steady  hand,  partly  in  order  to  spare  the  patient  pain,  and 
partly  in  <Hrder  successfully  to  overcome  the  impediments  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  instrument  arising  from  the  lateral  inclination  of  the 
septum  nariumi  and  the  irregularities  of  the  muscular  structure,  for 
avoiding  which  no  definite  nile  can  be'  laid  down.  Sneesing  need 
never  be  feared  during  the  introduction ;  it  has  never  occuired  to 
me  during  the  course  of  a  very  extensive  practice  in  this  department 
of  the  medical  art. 

*'  The  catheter  having  been  passed  into  the  pharjmx,  the  posterior 
surfiu^e  of  which  the  beak  must  be  made  to  touch  (up  to  wtdch  mo- 
ment the  ring,  and  consequently  the  beak  of  the  instrument  remain 
directed  downwards)  the  external  extremity  of  the  instrument  is 
to  be  elevated ;  the  beak  thus  sinks,  and>  gliding  over  the  posterior 
round  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube  (the  operate  at 
this  moment  carefully  drawing  the  instrument  towards  himself) 
touches  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum  pataii  which  is  raised  ; 
the  catheter  is  then  to  be  rotated  a  quarter  of  an  inch^  on  its  axis, 
taming  it  outwards  and  upwards  at  the  same  time  that  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  force,  it  is  conducted  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  By 
careful  traction  it  is  found  that  it  is  here  held  fast  by  the  anterior 
cartilaginous  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  perfectly  convenient  situation  of  the  instrument  for  the 
patient,  affords  to  a  practised  hand  the  surest  sign  that  the  catheter 
has  acquired  the  proper  situation.  The  ring  then  stands  turned  a 
little  upwards,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  canal  extends  from  the 
phajynx  to  the  ear."— Pp.  192,  193. 

The  catheter  is  maintained  in  its  position  by  means  of  the  forceps 
attached  to  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  so  placed 
that  the  patient  may  not  only  move  his  head,  but  speak  and  nawk, 
without  experiencing  any  inconvenience.  Through  the  catheter 
thus  fixed,  Dr  Kramer,  following  the  plan  of  Deleau,  injects  air 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  state  of  the  middle  ear,  instead 
of  water,  as  recommended  by  others,  and  he  has  described  an  air 
press  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  it,  so  as  to  give  it  sufficient 
force.  He  does  not,  however,  consider  it  necessary  to  warm  the 
air  previous  to  its  admission.  The  apparatus  having  been  ad- 
justed, the  operator  places  his  own  ear  close  to  that  of  the  patient* 
which  is  to  be  examined,  and  having  opened  the  stop-cock  of  the 
condenser  listens  to  the  sound  of  the  air  as  it  rushes  into  the 

tympanum. 

"  If  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  are 
completely  free  and  open,  the  air  rushes  in  unrestrained,  and  strikes 
with  an  audible  shock  against  the  membrana  tympani.  When  the 
first  shock  of  this  forcible  stream  of  air  is  over,  or  if  it  has  not  been 
so  powerful,  there  is  heard,  from  the  continued  stream  of  air  rushing 
into  the  ear,  a  blowing  and  rustling,  which  appear  to  issue  from  the 
external  meatus,  and  fill  the  whole  ear  of  the  patient.  All  devia- 
tions from  this  noise  (the  peculiarity  of  which  can  be  rendered  clear 
and  comprehensible  only  by  repeated  observation)  are  morbid,  and 
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afford  yery  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  particular  diseased  changes 
in  the  organic  and  functional  condition  of  the  ear.    Should  no  air 
at  all  pass  up  to  the  membrana  iympani,  a  catgut  bougie  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  we  should  try  to  push 
up  to  the  membrana  tympanu    This  operation  succeeds  best,  if,  in 
the  first  place,  the  snudlest  possible  catheter  be  selected,  so  that  the 
catgut  cannot  take  a  different  direction  from  that  of  the  axis  of  the 
curved  beak  of  the  catheter,  especially  on  making  its  exit  from 
the  end  of  the  instrument,  by  which  it  would  be  in  danger  of  slip- 
ping away  from  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  down  into  dae 
pharynx,  and  of  thus  exciting,  in  a  very  annoying  manner,  hawking 
and  cough.    In  the  second  place,  the  beak  of  the  catheter  should  be 
directed  well  upwards,  so  that  it  may  be,  in  a  manner,  hooked  on  to 
the  superior  angle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube.     Thirdly, 
a  fine  haip^tring  should  be  selected  (the  E.  string)  as  the  catgut 
to  be  used,  on  which  should  be  marked  the  length  of  the  catheter^ 
and  farther  back  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube  (one  inch  and  three- 
quarters.)     The  extremity  of  the  catgut  should  be  made  a  little 
soft  by  biting  it,  and  then  passed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  thence  very  carefully  forwards,  in  order  to  note  distinctly 
any  opposition  that  it  may  meet  with.     If  it  has  been  made  to  pass 
into  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  lines,  that  is  to 
say,  through  its  whole  length,  usually  with  a  slight  sensation  of 
crackling,  the  patient  feels  distinctly  as  if  the  catgut  approach- 
ed the  middle  of  the  meatus,  whereas  up  to  that  time  he  onen  can- 
not tell  whereabouts  the  point  of  the  catgut  is.    If  the  gut  be  thrust 
still  farther  forwards,  so  as  to  pass  between  the  handle  of  the  maL 
leus  and  the  incti^,  and  to  the  membrana  Iympani  beyond,  the 
acuteness  of  the  sensation  increases  up  to  the  moment,  when,  ac- 
companied by  a  lancinating  pain,  the  membrane  itself  is  touched* 
The  patient  then  imagines  that  he  can  lay  hold  of  the  gut  in  his 
ear,  for  so  deceptive  is  the  sensation,  that  it  seems  to  pass  out  of 
the  ear.     If  the  gut  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Eustachian 
tube,  it  should  be  held  fast  with  one  hand  (it  is  immaterial  which,) 
after  having  been  drawn  out  to  the  distance  of  one  inch  from  the 
catheter,  not  more,  in  order  so  to  fix  it  in  the  given  position,  that 
it  may  neither  slip  farther  forwards,  by  which  it  might  occasion  pain 
by  touching  the  membrana  iympani,  nor  follow  the  course  of  the 
catheter,  which  is  to  be  removed.    With  the  other  hand  the  catheter 
should  be  carefully  and  gradually  drawn  out  in  the  direction  in 
which  its  beak  meets  with  the  least  opposition ;  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  gut  more  and  more  firmly  until  the  catheter  has  been 
completely  withdrawn  from  the  nostril.     The  gut  should  then  be 
snipped  off  close  to  the  nose,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster  to  the  ala  naH.     The  patient  need  not  restrain 
himself  in  any  way,  not  even  in  eating.     The  gut  swells  and  softens, 
and  after  several  hours  becomes  so  soft,  that,  by  the  repeated  motions 
of  the  pharynx  in  speaking  and  hawking,  it  slips  down  into  the  throat, 
and  the  patient  should  seize  this  moment  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
nose."  Pp.  201-2. 
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Of  the  air-condenser,  as  it  has  been  most  recently  improved  by 
the  author,  and  the  method  of  using  it,  a  description,  with  a  de- 
lineation, has  been  already  given  in  our  49th  volume,  (p.  S14.) 

a.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle 
ear  with  accumulation  of  mucus. — ^This  generally  occurs  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  in  strumous  subjects,  though  it  may  oc- 
cur in  the  strongest  constitutions.  The  onlv  exciting  cause  is  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  head  or  feet.  .It  frequently  happens 
that  only  one  ear  is  affected,  and  if  the  disease  should  attack  both, 
it  is  always  more  intense  and  intractable  in  one  than  in  the  other. 
Although  it  may  last  for  years,  and  even  for  a  lifetime,  the  nature 
of  the  disease  never  changes ;  it  still  continues  to  be  merely  an  ac- 
cumulation of  mucus. 

The  only  symptom,  according  to  Dr  Kramer,  which  is  always 

£  resent,  is  didness  of  hearing,  and,  therefore,  recourse  must  be 
ad  to  catheters,  through  which  a  stream  of  compressed  air  is  to 
be  introduced. 

'*  On  making  this  attempt,  the  air  either  does  not  enter  at  ail, 
or  only  with  considerable  effort,  and  accompanied  by  a  gurgling 
noise  in  the  middle  of  the  meatus.  Tumefaction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  obstruction  of  the  middle  ear  from  mucus  are 
rendered  certain, — ^when  the  stream  of  air  passes  directly  to  the 
metnbrana  tympani,  accompanied  by  an  audible  gurgling  noise, 
and  not  only  occasions  an  agreeable  sensation  of  relief  to  the  head 
and  ear,  and  diminution  of  the  tinnitus,  but  is  also  intmediaiely 
fdloned  by  a  material  improvement  in  the  poner  of  hearing,  whieb 
is  easily  ascertained  by  the  watch,  and  which,  though  it  may 
again  vanish  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  is  restored  at  each  sitting, 
increases,  and  gradually  becomes  established : — or  when  the  stream  of 
air,  at  first,  does  not  enter  the  ear  at  all,  and  in  spite  of  the  great- 
est  attention  no  noise  is  heard  in  the  ear,  no  alleviation  ensues,  and 
generally  no  alteration  in  the  symptoms ;  and  it  is  only  subsequent- 
ly, after  repeated  sittings,  that  small  bubbles  of  air  are  at  first  heard 
to  enter  the  tympanum,  or  a  small,  fine,  shrill-sounding  stream  of 
air  passes,  which  gradually  becomes  larger  and  fuller,  and  mixed 
with  a  gurgling  sound  ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  stream  be- 
comes fuller  and  stronger,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  above^mention^ 
ed  increasing  cUleviaiion  of  all  the  complaints,  and  of  the  dtUness  of 
hearing.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  considered  as  a  rule,  that  the 
number  of  sittings  should  not  exceed  four ;  if  after  the  fourth  sitting, 
no  distinctly  audible  stream  of  air  makes  its  way  to  the  membrana 
lympani,  and  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  hearing  takes  place, 
in  this  case  there  is  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  diagnosis  of  which  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place.  If  mucous 
accumulation  be  associated  with  tumefaction  of  the  Aiucous  mem- 
brane of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  gurgling  noise  is  indeed  heard, 
jbut  proportionably  weaker,  and  with  a  corresponding  less  d^ree  of 
amelioration  of  all  the  morbid  phenomena." — P.  205. 
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The  prognosis  is  &youiable  even  when  the  disease  has  been 
nefflecied  for  years ; — ^for  by  a  proper  plan  of  treatment,  it  may  be 
either  completely  cured  or  very  materially  alleviated.  In  recent 
cases,  when  the  mucus  is  loose,  rather  fluid,  and  confined  to  the 
Eustachian  tube  or  its  orifice,  the  disease  is  on  some  occasions  sud- 
denly terminated  by  the  muscular  contractions  accompanying  for- 
cible eulping  or  vomiting.  The  patient  feels  as  if  tne  tube  was 
freed  by  a  sudden  pop.  This  depends  on  the  mucous  accumula- 
tion in  the  Eustachian  tube  being  loosened,  and  permitting  the  air 
to  strike  suddenly  against  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  This 
never  occurs  in  cases  of  long  standing,  when  tne  quality  of  the 
mucus  is  changed,  or  when  the  mucous  membrane,  leaving  the  ca^ 
vity  of  the  tympanum,  is  affected.  In  old  cases  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  relapse.  When  the  patient  is  of  the  strumous  dia- 
thesis, or  affected  with  chronic  inflammation  of  Uie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces  or  nostrils,  or  when  the  body  is  lax  and  adi- 
pose, no  cure  can  be  expected  till  these  morbid  states  be  removed. 

Dr  Kramer  does  not  place  any  value  on  constitutional  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  unless  the  general  health  be  disordered.  The 
local  treatment  recommended  by  him  consists  in  injecting  air  by 
means  of  his  apparatus  into  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  Eustsi* 
chian  tube.  For  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  observed,  and 
the  objections  urged  by  the  author  against  other  plans,  we  must 
refer  ^e  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

6.  Inflammationofthe  mticous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  with  stricture. — The  only  way  in  whicn  Dr  Kramer  con- 
ceives that  this  disease  can  be  detected  is  by  examination  by 
means  of  a  string  of  catgut.  When  one  of  the  smallest  possible 
size,  such  as  an  E.  harp-string,  has  been  introduced  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  is  carefully  pushed  forward,  an  ob- 
struction is  met  with,  which  is  either  impervious  or  to  be  over- 
come by  forcible  pressure. 

''  In  some  rare  cases  a  repetition  of  this  opposition  may  occur  at 
a  second  spot.  If  the  opposition  be  not  at  once  overcome,  the  string 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  still  for  a  few  moments ;  and  after  such 
a  delay,  or  a  day  or  two  later,  it  may  be  introduced  farther.  We 
then  feel  distinctly  as  though  the  catgut  slipped  through  an  annu- 
lar contracted  spot,  or  passing  beyond  which  it  again  advances  freely. 
On  drawing  out  the  gut  again,  it  is  as  it  were  felt  to  be  held  fiast 
at  the  constricted^spot,  so  that  it  sometimes  seems  to  the  patient  as 
though  the  stricture  closed  again  behind  the  catgut,  or  as  though 
it  tore  out  everything  along  with  it,  or  that  everything  return- 
ed into  the  ear ;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  great 
narrowing  and  cartilaginous  degeneration  at  the  diseased  spot,  and 
that  this  is  beyond  all  doubt  incurable."  P.  226. 

Though  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  beswol- 
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len  throughout  its  wholeextent,  the  catgut,  "by  using  a  little  force,'' 
will  slip  through  till  it  reach  the  membrane  of  t£e  tympanum, 
where  it  occasions  a  peculiar  pricking  sensation.  On  withdrawing 
the  gut,  Uie  canal  will  be  completely  closed. 

The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable.  The  treatment  consists 
in  attempting  to  counteract  the  diseased  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  and  in  introducing  bougies. 

c.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  with  obliteration  of  the  canal. — This  can  be  detected  only 
by  the  catgut  bougie,  which  either  will  not  enter  the  canal  at  all, 
or  advances  only  a  short  way.  Dr  Kramer  considers  the  disease 
to  be  quite  incurable,  and  deprecates  any  attempt  to  remedy  it, 
either  by  opening  the  membrana  tympaniy  as  recommended  by 
Saunders  and  Itard,  by  perforating  the  obliterated  part,  as  tried  by 
Saissy,  or  by  cauterizing  the  tube  as  proposed  by  Ferrin. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  periosteum  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.   (True  internal  inflammation  of 
the  ear.) — This  disease  exhibits  itself  in  two  very  different  forms, 
the  acute  and  the  chronic,  the  latter  being  the  more  important. 

When  internal  inflammation  of  the  ear  appears  in  the  acute 
form,  the  patient  suffers  from  severe  constitutional  irritation  and 
"  acute,  pricking,  burning,  tearing,  boring,  and  dragging  pains  at 
the  bottom  of  usually  only  one  ear,''  which  often  extend  to  the 

thaiynx,  giving  rise  to  dysphagia.  These  pains  are  increased 
y  all  motions  of  the  head  and  jaw.  As  the  violence  of  the  disease 
increases,  all  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear  become 
affected.  The  skin  covering  the  mastoid  process  becomes  tumid 
and  red,  the  eye  of  the  affected  side  is  inflamed,  but  the  meatuSy 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  at  least,  remains  unaltered. 
All  the  general  symptoms  are  aggravated,  the  night  is  passed  with** 
out  sleep,  and  Airious  delirium  supervenes.     In  the  meantime  a 

Eurulent  fluid  of  an  offensive  smell,  and  containing  fragments  of 
one,  bursts  suddenly  through  the  tympanum,  andis  discharged  either 
by  the  external  meatus  or  mastoid  process.  When  that  takes 
pkce  in  &vourable  cases,  all  the  symptoms  are  alleviated,  or  dis- 
appear, and  leave  only  otorrhoea  and  dulness  of  hearing.  In  un- 
favourable cases,  hectic,  with  all  its  concomitants,  supervenes,  pains 
in  the  head  return  from  time  to  time,  and  the  patient  suddenly 
dies  apoplectic. 

When  a  discharge  of  matter  does  not  occur,  death  ensues  with- 
in a  few  days. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  pain 
of  a  dragging,  tearing  nature  in  the  ear,  tinnitus,  dulness  of  hearing, 
and  great  debility.  In  some  cases,  a  discharge  from  the  ear,  with 
destruction  of  the  t]rmpanum,  is  not  followed  by  relief.  The 
pain  either  remains  as  it  was,  or  becomes  more  acute,  and  extends 
fMher  into  the  head,  giving  rise  to  a  feeling  of  conftision  and 
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heaviness  ;  these  are  accompanied  with  dejection  and  drowsiness, 
frequent  and  distinct  chilness,  and  slight  delirium,  passing  into 
coma,  and  ending  in  death.  In  other  cases,  otorrhoea  does  not 
occur ;  the  pain,  though  not  acute,  is  more  deeply  situated ;  the  pa- 
tient becomes  melancholy  and  dull,  notices  nothing,  moves  nis 
head  backwards  and  forwards,  holding  it  between  his  hands ;  and 
at  last  fiiUs  into  a  comatose  state  and  dies. 

In  patients  who  have  long  suffered  from  otorrhoea,  when  acute 
inflammation  attacks  the  affected  parts,  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  pretty  much  the  same. 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  after  death,  both  in  the  acute 
and  chronicform  of  thedisease,  are,  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, labyrinth,  and  mastoid  cells  ;  softening  and  carious  de- 
generation of  the  mastoid  process,  and  more  or  less  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  discolomtion,  separation,  and  thick- 
enmg  of  the  dura  mater  lining  the  temporal  bone  ;  effusion  of  pu- 
rulent matter  in  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  of  serum  between  the 
membmnes.  These  serous  and  purulent  accumulations  frequent- 
ly escape  by  the  external  meatus.  The  only  treatment  which 
holds  out  any  chance  of  relief  is  the  antiphlogistic,  energetically 
pursued,  at  the  same  time  that  the  oigan  is  soothed  by  emollient 
poultices  and  other  means.  When  the  matter  is  evacuated,  the 
emollient  treatment  must  be  pursued,  and  after  all  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  have  been  subdued,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  may 
be  cautiously  rinsed  with  tepid  water.  A  weak  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  may  then  be  thrown  up,  and  tartar  emetic  ointment  rubbed 
on  the  skin  below  the  mastoid  process.  Dr  Kramer  disapproves 
of  opening  the  membrana  tympani,  to  evacuate  matter  in  me  ca- 
vity, because,  from  Uie  great  delicacy  of  the  membrane,  it  is  soon 
enough  eroded.  He  recommends,  however,  that  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess should  be  laid  open,  whenever  fluctuation  is  discovered,  or 
when  the  periosteum  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  A  cachec- 
tic state  of  the  constitution  must  oe  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  author,  the 
erethistic  and  torpid  form  of  nervous  deafriess,  ear-trumpets,  and  his 
viewsof  deaf-dumbness,  we  mustrcferthe  readertothe  volume  itself. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  we  may  remark,  that  Dr  Kramer^s 
criticisms,  though  in  some  cases  well  merited  by  the  individuals 
who  are  their  subject,  are  on  several  occasions  unjust,  and  on  others 
unnecessarily  severe.  We  would  recommend  Dr  Kramer,  when 
he  next  criticises  Uie  practice  of  other  physicians,  to  consider  whe- 
ther his  own  be  not  open  to  similar  censure.  The  work,  however, 
deserves  an  attentive  .perusal  by  all  members  of  the  profession, 
and  we  trust  that  its  now  appearing  in  an  English  version,  which, 
though  in  many  places  ruggedly  literal,  appears  to  be  faitliful,'maT 
be  the  means  of  attracting  their  attention  to  a  class  of  diseases  which 
is  too  often  left  to  the  treatment  of  ignorant  and  conceited  quacks. 
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Art.  III. — An  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine^ 
including  an  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Course  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics^  delivered  at  King*s  College.  By 
J.  F-  Royle,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  and  L.  S.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  196. 
London,  18S7. 

Few  gentlemen  have  had  opportunities  equal  to  those  which 
the  author  has  enjoyed,  of  studying  successfiilly  the  Materia  Me- 
dica of  India  ;  and  none  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  task  by 
previous  education  and  acquirements,  by  talents  for  observation 
and  research,  and  by  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  objects. 
Dr  Royle  was  professionally  connected  with  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  Bengal  Presidency;  but  the  Medical  Boaid  of  Cal- 
cutta, instead  of  employing  him  in  the  usual  duties  of  their  junior 
medical  officers,  thought  his  services  might  be  more  advantageous- 
ly directed  to  other  objects ;  and  they,  therefore,  very  much  to 
their  credit,  put  him  upon  that  course  of  investigation,  which  has 
led  to  a  more  ample  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  present 
state  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  East,  and  more  particularly  of 
India,  than  was  before  possessed. 

In  preparing  himself  for  carrying  on  with  efficiency  the  impor- 
tant operations  assigned  to  him,  Dr  Royle  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  as  much  preliminary  information  as  possible ; 
and  with  this  view  he  made  collections  of  the  various  articles  em- 
ployed as  medicines  in  the  different  parts  of  our  Indian  empire ; 
had  them]  arranged  and  catalogued  with  their  synonyms  annexed ; 
and  then  appended  such  information  as  he  could  obtain  in  respect 
to  their  medical  properties,  and  the  coimtries  from  whence  they 
were  derived.  He  also  had  the  native  works  on  materia  medica 
collated  by  competent  Hakeems  and  Moonshees,  and  by  these 
means,  added,  we  presume,  to  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the 
eastern  languages,  set  out  with  all  those  prudent  preparatory  ad- 
vantages which  the  importance  and  extent  of  his  inquiries  made^ 
desirable. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  in  this  little  work  the  author 
can  give  more  than  an  outline  of  his  labours ;  nor  is  it  possible, 
amid  the  details  of  which  it  is  made  up,  to  offer  to  our  readers 
any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  We  shall,  however,  be 
able  to  present  them  with  such  a  general  view  of  his  essay,  as  will 
serve  to  make  them  acquainted  with  its  principal  features,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  exhibit  to  advantage  the  industry  and  ability  of 
the  author. 

Dr  Royle  views  with  much  and  very  natural  pleasure  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  afforded  to  him  in  the  professorship  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  King^s  College,  of  presenting. 
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with  efficiency,  the  duties  of  his  department,  not  only  through  the 
means  of  libraries,  museums,  and  herbaria,  but  in  a  particular 
manner  by  the  liberal  donation  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Mate- 
ria Medica,  which  the  Coll^  owes  to  the  Society  of  Apotheca- 
ries. This,  we  are  informed,  is  deposited  in  one  museum  with 
the  collections  of  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  while  another 
contains  the  collections  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  in 
connection  with  those  of  human  and  morbid  anatomy.  The  au- 
thor at  the  same  time,  however,  represents  himself  as  in  some  de- 
ffree  fettered  in  his  operations  as  a  teacher,  by  the  position  which 
his  peculiar  department  occupies  in  the  prescribed  course  of  me- 
dical education,  where  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  ure  pla^ 
ced  in  the  first  year  of  the  curriculimi  of  study.  This  is  unques- 
tionably  a  very  objectionable  arrangement ;  for  though  the  ar- 
ticles comprised  in  Materia  Medica  may,  as  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory alone,  be  attended  to  in  reference  to  their  nature  and  sources, 
their  physical  characters  and  chemical  composition,  and,  therefore, 
independently  of  much  collateral  information,  yet,  when  they  are 
viewed  as  medical  agents,  having  a  certain  operation  upon  the  hu- 
man body,  a  large  portion  of  professional  knowledge  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  their  ef- 
fects. 

To  study  adequately  the  operation  of  medicines,  necessarily 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  Uiose  laws  of  physiological  and 
pathological  action,  which  it  is  the  province  of  a  liberal  profession- 
al education  to  impart.  Therapeutics,  therefore,  as  consisting  in 
the  administration  of  medicines  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
tendency  to  disease,  and  of  inducing  a  return  to  healthy  action 
in  the  various  organs  and  functions  of  the  body,  is  the  material 
end  and  object  of  other  professional  studies ;  and  unquestionably 
ought  to  follow  and  not  precede  them  in  the  course  which  is  laid 
down. 

In  considering  the  mode  by  which  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  best  cultivated,  the  author  prefers,  to  the  ar- 
tificial system  of  Linnssus,  which  is  usually  taught  in  this  country, 
the  natural  method,  by  which  we  are  best  enabled  to  discuss  ques- 
tions concerning  the  structure  of  the  several  groups  of  plants,  in 
conjunction  with  climate,  geographical  distribution,  imd  properties. 

The  connection  between  the  medical  properties  of  plants 
and  their  structure  is  a  subject  which  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  botanists ;  but  the  progress  was  inconsiderable,  till  the  ce- 
lebrated Decandolley  whose  work  on  Vegetable  Physiology  we  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  our  forty-third  volume,* 
followed  up  the  subject,  and  showed,  that,  '^  as  the  effects  of  the 
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different  substances  used  as  medicines,  must  be  owing  either  to 
their  physical  characters,  or  their  chemical  composition,  so  must 
these  depend  on  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  vegetable,  espe- 
cially in  the  organs  of  nutrition,  by  which  they  are  secreted.'' 
Those  families  of  plants  which  present  most  numerous  points  of 
analogy  in  the  organs  of  reproduction,  will  also  display  them  in 
the  organs  of  nutrition  ;  but  as  vegetable  secretions  or  products 
are  mainly  dependent  on  the  latter,  it  will  hence  follow,  that  the 
classification  will  be  of  most  practiod  utility  which  is  derived  from 
the  oigans  of  nutrition,  rather  than  from  those  of  reproduction. 
The  author  gives  us  several  interesting  examples  of  the  accordance 
of  the  properties  of  plants,  with  their  classification  into  natural  far 
milies.  "  No  one  is  surprised,"  says  he^  '*  at  hearing  that  the  Gra* 
mineas  of  tropical  regions  are  as  fitted  for  food  as  those  of  European 
coontriesy  or  that  the  oak  of  the  Himalaya  yields  excellent  timber ; 
or  that  pines  abound  in  turpentine,  and  may  be  made  to  yield  tar 
wherever  they  are  found.  So  the  Rosaceqs  afford  us  our  best  fruits ; 
among  the  PapiUonaceie,  are  found  all  the  legumes  used  as  food  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  Labiatas  yield  most  of  our  odo- 
riferous herbs,  as  lavender^  rosemary^  thyme^  sage,  savory,  marjo- 
ram, and  mint.  The  Burseraceas,  a  tribe  of  Terehintkaceas,  afford 
resins  combined  with  essential  oil ;  as  we  see  in  the  balm  of  Gilead 
and  Myrrh  trees,  Balsamodendron  Gileaden^e  and  Myrrha;  B.  opo* 
baUamum,  Katafssid  Kalaf,  all.  give  out  a  balsamic  odour.  Indian 
Bdellium  is  probably  produced  by  Balsamodendron  Asallocha  ;  Af- 
rican Bdellium  is  yielded  by  another  of  this  family,  Heudelotia  af* 
ricann ;  Olibanum  by  BoswelUa  serraia ;  Pistacia  Terebinthus 
and  Leniiscus^  afford  us  Chio  turpentine  and  Mastic.  The  Laurels 
give  us  the  Camphor  of  Japan  ;  the  Cinnamon  of  China,  as  well  as 
that  of  Ceylon ;  Cassia,  Sindoc,  Calitlawan,  the  Malabathrum  leaf 
in  India,  and  the  Bay-leaf  in  £urope." — ''  So  many  of  the  Gutti^ 
feras  ^xude  a  gamboge-like  substance,  that  we  may  safely  conclude 
the  officinal  species,  though  unknown,  to  be  of  this  family ;  as  also 
that  the  Officinal  Rhubarb,  though  equally  unknown,  is  yielded  by 
a  species  of  Rheum ;  and  as  the  UmbelUferas  give  us  Assafcetida, 
Ghubanum,  Opoponax,  and  Ammoniacum»  we  infer  that  they  also 
afford  us  Sagapenum.  The  Cedrelaceas  are  remarkable  for  their 
bitterness  and  astringency,  accompanied  frequently  by  an  aromatic 
principle  ;  and  thence  are  endowed  with  febrifuge  properties.  So 
Sojfmtdajebrifuga,  with  others,  is  reckoned  in  India  a  good  stomach- 
ic and  febrifuge  ;  the  Khaya  is  similarly  employed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gbimbia ;  Cedrela  Jebrifuga  in  Java,  and  Swieletiia  Mahagoni 
in  the  New  World." — "  The  Gentianece  not  only  yield  bitter  roots 
and  herbs  in  Europe,  as  gentian  and  centaury,  but  in  the  Himalay- 
as they  afford  us  Geniiana  Kurroa  as  a  bitter  root,  and  the  Cherel^ 
(a  (Chirayta)  as  an  herb.  The  Vima  of  these  mountains  is  as 
bitter  as  the  Quassia  of  South  America,  and  both  belong  to  the  fa- 
mily of  SimarubecB."'^Fp»  7,  8. 
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In  countries  where  the  true  Cinchona  does  not  exist,  others  of 
the  Cinchonaceae  &niilies  are  used  as  substitutes.  Of  the  Con^ 
volvulaceiBy  the  Ipomsess  furnish  purgatives  in  various  parts  of  the 
world ;  as  do  also  the  CucurbitaceiB,  to  which  fiunily  colocynth, 
squirting  cucumber,  and  bryony  belong. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  author  mentions  a  deduc- 
tion to  which  he  was  led  by  a  consideration  of  the  natural  affini- 
ties of  plants.  The  plants  which  afford  caoutchouc  all  belong 
to  various  milky-juiced  families,  CichoracetBy  Lobeliacece^  and 
others,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the 
fibres  they  yield  for  rone-making.  In  considering  this  fact  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  bird-lime  being  prepared  fi^m  plants  be- 
longing to  fiunilies  from  which  caoutchouc  can  be  procured,  and 
comparing  these  circumstances  with  the  remarkable  one,  that  silk- 
worms, next  to  the  mulberry  leaf,  prefer  the  leaves  of  such  plants 
as  afford  caoutchouc,  he  was  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  mulberry 
might  be  very  likely  to  contain  that  substance ;  which  was  found 
to  be  the  case  by  Mr  Sievier,  on  a  careful  examination  of  its  sap. 

In  prosecuting  an  examination  of  the  details  to  which  his  subject 
leads  him,  the  author  considers  them  under  the  heads  of  Persian^ 
Arabian^  Greeks  and  Indian  Materia  Medica.  The  period  em- 
braced by  Persian  writers,  who  have  either  written  in  their  own 
country,  or  in  the  Persian  language  in  India,  is  one  of  about  400 
years.  The  best  known  of  the  Persian  works  is  the  Ulfax-Ud' 
taiehy  which,  though  it  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  compiled  by 
the  physician  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  is  valuable,  as  contain- 
ing synonyms  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindooe,  in  the  Roman 
clmracter,  and  as  having  been  translated  into  English  in  1793  by 
Mr  Gladwin.  The  latest  and  most  copious  of  the  Persian  works 
is  the  Mukhzun-al'Udwiehj  or  Storehouse  of  Medicine,  written 
as  late  as  the  year  1769i  and  printed  at  Hoogly  in  1894 ;  but 
the  most  esteemed  is  that  called  Toohft-ul  Moomineen^  written 
in  the  year  1669,  by  Meer  Mohummud  Moomin,  who  states, 
that  he  is  the  third  in  order  of  time  who  had  written  on  medicines 
in  the  Persian  language  ;  the  first  being  in  the  year  1892. 

The  Arabian  Sctiool  is  generally  stated  to  have  existed  about 
500  years ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  their  writers  on  materia 
medica,  Al-Beitar,  who  is  unnoticed  in  our  histories  of  medicine, 
died  about  120  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  first  work 
in  the  Persian  language  on  that  subject.  He  travelled  extensive- 
ly in  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  study  of  plants ;  and  his  manu- 
scripts are  preserved  in  the  Escurial,  and  are  said  to  have  afforded 
considerable  assistance  to  the  learned  Bochart  in  his  work  entitled 
GeographiaSacra^  in  elucidating  many  of  the  plants,  animals,  and 
precious  stones,  mentioned  in  Uie  Scriptures.  The  Christians  were 
much  in  request  as  physicians  by  the  Arabians,  and  their  conduct 
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merited  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held ;  for  when  Ho- 
nain  was  threatened  with  death  for  revising  to  prepare  a  poison, 
and  was  asked  what  prevented  him  from  complying  with  tne  Ca- 
liph^s  command,  he  answered,  "  Two  things,  my  religion  and  my 
profession ;  my  religion,  which  commands  me  to  do  good  to  my 
enemies ;  and  my  profession,  which  was  instituted  purely  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

The  connection  which  existed  between  the  Greeks  and  Egypt- 
ians accounts  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  Egyptian  remedies 
among  the  articles  of  the  Greek  materia  medica.  Theophrastus, 
who  Uved  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  gives, 
in  his  works  on  plants  and  minerals,  some  of  the  earliest  accounts 
of  two  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nature,  as  Aristotle,  who  shortly  pre- 
ceded him,  does  of  the  third ;  and  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  lived  Dioscorides,  who  is  the  most  copious  writer  on 
the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients.  Galen  in  the  second  century, 
Oribasius  in  the  fourth,  ^tius  in  the  fifth,  Alexander  Trallianus 
in  the  sixth,  and  Paulus  .dSgineta  in  the  seventh,  were  links  in 
the  chain  of  authors,  which,  descending  to  Actuarius  in  the  twelfth, 
and  Myrepsus  in  the  thirteenth  centuries,  served  to  connect  an- 
cient with  modem  times.  The  two  last  mentioned  were,  how- 
ever, subsequent  to  the  chief  of  the  Arabian  writers,  to  whom 
Uiey  were  largely  indebted  for  their  improved  Materia  Medica  and 
pharmacy. 

The  Persian  Materia  Medica  the  author  considers  as  the  most 
copious  of  any  in  the  East ;  and  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable for  tracing  the  history  of  the  several  drugs  which  have  been 
in  use  in  the  old  world,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present  times. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  age  at  which  the 
Hindoo  works  at  present  in  existence  were  composed.  The  Per- 
sian authors  now  in  use  in  India  acknowledge  having  derived 
their  information  from  Indian  and  Arabian  sources ;  and  Dr  Royle 
feels  every  conviction,  that  the  Arabs,  who  were  familiar  with 
many  of  the  products  of  India,  were  likewise  acquainted  with  its 
authors  on  medicine. 

Geber,  the  earliest  Arabian  chemist,  expressly  states,  that  he 
acquired  his  science  from  ancient  sages ;  and  the  author  gives 
many  details,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Uiat  the  Hindoos  were 
anciently  well  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  articles  and  ope- 
rations of  chemistry.  Of  Hindoo  medical  works,  that  ascribed  to 
Charak  is  the  most  ancient ;  but  the  treatise  of  Stcsruta^  which 
ranks  the  second  in  antiquity,  is  considered  as  the  first  in  merit.  By 
means  of  the  exertions  of  Professor  Wilson,  who  was  long  President 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  is  now  Professorof  Sanscrit 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  those 
two  works  has  been  obtained.     From  Uiis  and  some  other  sour- 
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ces  of  infonnation,  the  author  has  drawn  up  some  account  of  the 
medical  discipline  among  the  Hindoos  in  ancient  times. 

The  Hindoos,  like  ancient  as  well  as  modem  practitioners^ 
every  where  but  in  lanfe  towns,  practise  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  with  much  that  is  fenciful,  there  are  many  valuable 
notices  relating  to  surgery,  medicine,  materia  medica,  and  phar- 
macy, in  their  works.  Lithotomy  and  the  Csesarean  section  were 
among  their  operations ;  and  they  describe  no  less  than  127  sur- 
gical instruments  as  being  employed  by  them. 

There  is  much  good  sense  and  discrimination  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  physician. 

**  Having  completed  the  indispensable  course  of  study,  practice 
is  then  to  be  as  indispensably  acquired ;  for  he,  who  is  versed  in 
both,  deserves  to  be  honoured  as  the  chief  of  physicians.  As  it  is 
said  (verse J,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  science  of  medicine 
only  from  studying  the  bodes  which  treat  of  it,  and  is  not  well 
grounded  in  the  practice  also,  is  bewildered  when  called  upon  to 
attend  the  sick,  like  a  coward  in  the  day  of  battle.  He  who  en- 
gages in  practice,  presumptuously  disregarding  written  science,  is 
held  in  no  estimation  by  the  virtuous,  and  merits  death  from  the 
King.  Both  these  descriptions  of  persons  are  unskilful,  incompe- 
tent in  their  profession,  possessed  of  only  one  branch  of  the  neces- 
aary  qualifications,  like  birds  with  but  one  wing.  The  medicaments, 
which  contain  within  them  the  properties  of  ambrosia,  are  as  sharp 
weapons,  the  deadly  thunderbolt,  or  fatal  poisons  when  administered 
by  tne  ignorant ; — let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  He,  who,  imper- 
fectly master  of  his  profession,  treats  maladies  which  require  either 
medicines  or  the  knife,  murders  his  patients, — the  vile  practitioner ! 
through  his  own  cupidity,  and  the  fault  of  the  ruling  authority. 
But  he,  who  is  conversant  with  both  theory  and  practice,  is  competent 
to  attain  the  object  of  his  professional  career,  borne  onwards  like  a  war- 
chariot  on  two  wheels  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy." — P.  49. 

A  physician,  it  is  said,  *'  must  be  a  person  of  strict  veracity, 
and  of  the  greatest  sobriety  and  decorum ;  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
skilled  in  sll  the  commentaries  on  the  Ayurveda,  and  be  otherwise 
a  man  of  sense  and  benevolence  ;  his  heart  must  be  charitable,  his 
temper  calm,  and  his  constant  study  how  to  do  good.  Such  a  man 
is  properly  called  a  good  physician ;  and  such  a  physician  ought 
still  daily  to  improve  his  mind  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  scientific 
books. 

"  When  a  sick  person  exiH*esse8  himself  peevishly  or  hastily,  a 
good  physician  is  not  thereby  provoked  to  impatience ;  he  is  nuld, 
yet  courageous ;  and  cherishes  a  cheerful  hope  of  being  able  to  save 
his  patient's  life :  he  is  frank,  communicative,  impartial,  and  libe- 
ral ;  yet  ever  rigid  in  exacting  an  adherence  to  whatever  r^men 
or  rules  he  may  think  it  necessary  to  enjoin. 

'*  Should  death  come  upon  us,  under  the  care  of  a  person  of  this 
description,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  inevitable  fate,  and  not  the 
consequence  of  presumptuous  ignorance." — P.  51. 
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The  materia  medica  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  affords  a  long  list 
of  useful  medicines,  of  which  many  still  continue  to  be  employed ; 
but  Professor  Wilson  remarks,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  works  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  are  made  modem,  *Hhe  compounds 
become  more  extravagant,  and  assume  a  more  important  place  in 
the  practice.*** 

In  the  work  oiSusruta^  medicines  are  divided  into  locomotive 
and  non-locomotive  ;  the  former  including  those  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  latter,  plants  and  minerals.  Heat  and  cold,  light 
and  darkness,  and  sol-lunar  influence,  were  much  attended  to  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  In  Uie  Kalpastanum^  medicinal 
drugs  and  plants  are  extensively  treated  of;  and  this  work  is  the 
more  interesting,  as  giving,  probably,  the  earliest  notices  respect- 
ing botanical  geography ;  ^'  the  soils  and  climates  where  different 
kinds  of  plants  grow ;  the  soils  and  seasons  whence  and  where 
medicinal  plants  should  be  collected ;  modes  of  keeping  medi-> 
cines,  and  Uieir  preparation ;  time  during  which  they  remain  good ; 
with  the  weights  and  measures  to  be  used.^  Various  ceremonies 
are  occasiondly  employed  in  taking  physic ;  and  it  is  in  particu- 
lar recommenaed  for  his  good,  that  ^'  before  the  patient  takes 
the  medicine,  the  God  of  Physic  is  to  be  worshipped  in  the  person 
of  his  deputy,  the  phpician,  who  must  he  paid  well  for  his 
services^  We  fear,  from  this  piece  of  advice,  that  in  ancient, 
as  well  as  modem  times,  the  gratitude  of  the  patient  has  not  al- 
ways survived  the  malady  of  which  he  has  been  freed. 

it  appears  from  the  information  of  Dr  Royle,  that  some  valu- 
able notices  respecting  early  Hindoo  medicines  were  published 
anonymously  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  the  Oriental  Magazine, 
printed  at  Calcutta  in  February  and  March  1823 ;  and  as  this 
work  is  not  generally  known,  he  gives  a  few  abstracts  from  the 
notices  and  translations,  with  some  of  which  we  shall  conclude 
this  article. 

Professor  Wilson  considers  the  general  proficiency  of  the  an- 
cient Hindus  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  have  gone  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  ^^  before  anatomy  was  made  known  to  us  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  inquirers.*" 

*'  It  might  easily  be  supposed,  he  states,  that  their  patient  atten- 
tion>  and  natural  shrewdness,  would  render  the  Hindus  excellent 
observers ;  whilst  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  native  country 
would  furnish  them  with  many  valuable  drugs  and  medicaments. 
Their  Nidan,  or  Diagnosis,  accordingly  appears  to  define  and  dis* 
tinguish  symptoms  with  great  accuracy,  and  their  Druvyabhidhana, 
or  Materia  Medica,  is  sufficiently  Wuminous.  They  have  also 
paid  great  attention  to  regimen  and  diet,  and  have  a  number  of 
works  on  the  food  and  general  treatment,  suited  to  the  complaint, 
or  favourable  to  the  operation  of  the  medicine  administered.  This 
branch  they  entitle  PnUhapalhya.    To  these  subjects  are  to  be  ad- 
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ded>  the  ChikiUa,  or  medical  treatment  of  diseases— <m  which  sub* 
ject  they  have  a  variety  of  compositions,  containing  much  absurdi- 
ty, with  much  that  is  of  value ;  and  the  Sasavidi^a,  or  Pharmacy, 
in  which  they  are  most  deficient." 

— '^  The  Affur  f'eda,  as  the  medical,  writings  of  highest  antiqui- 
ty and  authority  are  cdlectively  called,  is  considered  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  fourth  or  Atharva  Veda,  and  is  consequently  the  work  of 
Bbahma.  By  him  it  was  communicated  to  Dacsha,  the  Praja^ 
pati,  and  by  lum,  the  two  Aswins,  or  sons  of  Scjrta,  the  Sun,  were 
instructed  in  it,  and  they  then  became  the  medical  attendants  of  the 

fods, — a  genealogy,  that  cannot  fedl  recalling  to  us  the  two  sons  of 
^iiculapius,  and  their  descent  from  ApoUo.  Now  what  were  the 
duties  of  the  Aswins,  according  to  Hmdu  authorities  ? — ^the  gods 
enjoying  eternal  youth  and  health,  stood  in  no  need  of  physicians,  and 
consequently  these  held  no  such  sinecure  station.  The  wars  between 
the  gods  and  demons,  however,  and  the  conflicts  amongst  the  gods 
themselves,  in  which  wounds  mieht  be  suffered,  although  death  was 
not  inflicted,  required  chirurgicaf  aid — and  it  was  this,  accordingly, 
which  the  two  Aswins  rendered.  They  performed  many  extraor- 
dinary cures,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  their  superhuman 
character." 

The  work  of  Charaka  is  still  extant ;  but  that  of  Susruta  is  at 
present  the  chief  guide  among  the  Hindoo  practitioners.  The  lat- 
ter is  divided  into  six  portions — ^the  Suira  St'hana,  or  Chirurgical 
Deflnitions ;  the  Nidana  SChana^  or  section  on  Symptoms,  or  Diag- 
nosis ;  Sarira  Si'hana,  anatomy ;  Chikitsa  Sl'hana^  the  internal  ap- 
plication of  medicines ;  Kalpa  Si'hana,  Antidotes ;  Uttara  St'hana^ 
or  a  supplementary  section  on  various  local  diseases,  or  affections  of 
the  eye,  ear,  &c. — In  all  these  divisions,  however,  surgery,  and  not 
general  medicine,  is  the  object  of  the  work  of  Susmla. 

**  The  Jj^r  Feda,  which  originally  consisted  of  one  hundred  sec- 
tions, of  a  Uiousand  stanzas  each,  was  adapted  to  the  limited  Acui- 
ties and  life  of  man,  by  its  distribution  into  eight  subdivisions,  the 
enumeration  of  which  conveys  to  us  an  accurate  idea,  of  the  objects 
of  the  Ars  medendi  amongst  the  Hindus.  The  divisions  are  thus 
enumerated — 1.  Salva  ;  2.  Salakya;  3.  Kaya  chikilsa  ;  4.  Bhuta^ 
vidya  ;  5.  KoMmarabhritya;  6,  Agada  ;  7*  Rctsayana ;  and  8.  Baji- 
karana. — They  are  explained  as  follows  : 

'<  1. '  Salya  is  the  art  of  extracting  extraneous  substances,  whether 
of  grass,  wood,  earth,  metal,  bone,  &c.  violently  or  accidentally  in- 
troduced into  the  human  body  ;  with  the  treatment  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  thereby  induced ;  and  by  analogy,  the  cure 
of  all  phlegmonoid  tumoun  and  abscesses.  The  word  Salya  means 
a  dart  or  arrow,  and  points  clearly  to  the  origin  of  this  branch  of 
Hindu  science.  In  like  manner  the  'larphi^  or  physician  of  the 
Greeks,  was  derived  according  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  'l&$,  an  arrow 
or  dart. 

"  2.  *  Salakya  is  the  treatment  of  external  organic  affections,  or 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &e, ;  it  is  derived  from  Salaka,  which 
means  any  thin  and  sharp  instrument ;  and  is  either  applicable  in 
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the  same  manner  as  Scdya^  to  the  active  causes  of  the  morbid  state> 
or  it  is  borrowed  from  the  generic  name  of  the  slender  probes  and 
needles,  used  in  operations  on  the  parts  affected. 

'^  3. '  Kava  Chikiisa  is,  as  the  name  implies,  the  application  of  the 
Ars  medendi  (ChikiUa)  to  the  body  in  general  (Kaya),  and  forms 
what  we  mean  by  the  Science  of  Medicine— the  two  preceding  di- 
visions constitute  the  Surgery  of  modem  schools. 

**  4. '  Bhuiavidya  is  the  restoration  of  the  faculties  from  a  disor- 
ganised state,  induced  by  Demoniacal  possession.  This  art  has 
vanished  before  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  it  formed  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  medical  practice,  through  all  the  schools,  Greek, 
Arabic,  or  European,  and  descended  to  days  very  near  our  own,  as 
a  reference  to  Burton* s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  may  prove  to  gene- 
ral readers. 

*^  5. '  Kaumara  hhritya  means,  the  care  of  in^emcy,  comprehending 
not  only  the  management  of  children  from  their  birth,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  irregular  lactic  secretion,  and  puerperal  disorders  in  mothers 
and  nurses— this  holds  with  us  also  tiie  place  that  its  importance 
claims. 

^*  6. '  Agada  is  the  administration  of  antidotes — a  subject  which, 
as  frir  as  it  rests  upon  scientific  principles,  is  blended  with  our  me- 
dicine and  surgery. 

*'  7« '  Rasayana  is  chemistry,  or  more  correctly  alchemy,  as  the 
chief  end  of  tne  chemical  combinations  it  describes,  and  which  are 
mostly  metallurgic,  is  the  discovery  of  the  universal  medicine — the 
elixir,  that  was  to  render  health  permanent,  and  life  perpetual. 

^*  8.  *  The  last  branch,  Bajikarana,  professes  to  promote  the  in- 
crease of  the  human  race — an  illusory  research,  which,  as  well  as 
the  preceding,  is  not  without  its  parallel  in  ancient  and  modem 
times. 

**  We  have,  therefore,  included  in  these  branches,  all  the  real  and 
fuiciful  pursuits  of  physicians  of  every  time  and  place.  Susbuta, 
however,  confines  his  own  work  to  the  classes,  Saiya  and  Salakya^ 
or  Surgery ;  although  by  an  arrangement  not  uncommon  with  our 
own  writers,  he  introduces  occasionally  the  treatment  of  general  dis- 
eases, and  tibe  management  of  women  and  children,  when  discussing 
those  topics,  to  which  they  bear  relation." 

— **  The  practical  part  of  the  subject  of  Surgery  is  preceded  by 
a  few  general  remarks.  '  Living  bodies  are  composed,'  it  is  said, 
*  of  the  five  elements,  with  action  or  life  superadded :  they  are  pro- 
duced frt)m  vapour,  v^tation,  incubation,  and  parturition,  as  in- 
sects, plants,  birds,  fi£es,  reptiles,  and  animals.  All  the  Hindu 
systems  consider  vegetable  bodies,  as  endowed  with  life.  Of  ani- 
mals, man  is  the  chief,  and  in  proportion  to  his  complicated  strac- 
ture  is  his  liability  to  disease.  The  disorders  of  the  human  fr^me 
are  of  four  kinds ;  accidental,  organic,  intellectual,  and  naturaL 
The  injuries  arising  from  external  causes  form  the  first  class ;  the 
second  comprehends  the  effects  of  the  vitiated  humours,  or  derange- 
ments of  the  blood,  bile,  wind,  and  phlegm ;  the  third  class  is  oc- 
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casioned  by  the  operation  of  the  passions,  or  the  e£bcts  on  the  ooo« 
stitution  of  rage>  fear,  sorrow,  joy,  and  others ;  and  the  last  is  refer- 
able to  the  necessary  and  innate  condition  of  our  being,  as  thirst, 
hunger,  sleep,  old  age,  and  decay.*' — ^Pp.  57-59. 

Professor  Wilson  likewise  gives  an  account  of  the  instrumental 
part  of  Uie  medical  treatment,  and  mentions  the  various  devices 
and  contrivances  by  which  the  Hindus  attempted  to  supply  the 
only  effective  vehicle  of  operative  instruction,  human  dissection. 
Among  them  were  incisions  of  plants ;  of  skins  or  bladders,  filled 
with  paste  or  mire,  of  the  fresh  nides  of  animals,  and  of  the  vessels 
or  otner  parts  of  dead  animals,  which  last  seems  to  indicate  an  eva- 
poration from  notions  of  impurity  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  exist  among  them.  Caustics  and  cauteries  were  also  in  use ;  the 
former  chiefly  when  the  surgeon  had  to  deal  **  with  princes  and 
persons  of  rank,  old  men,  women  and  children,  and  individuals  of 
a  timid  and  effeminate  character.*^ 

The  operations  of  the  Hindus  were  bold  and  hazardous ;  but 
they  were  rude,  and  imperfectly  described ;  and  their  being  at- 
tempted at  all  is  most  extraordinary,  unless  ^^  their  obliteration 
fix)m  the  knowledge,  not  to  say  the  practice  of  later  times,  (as 
Professor  Wilson  well  remarks,)  be  not  considered  as  a  still  more 
remarkable  circumstance.^  The  period  and  causes  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  surgery  among  the  Hindus,  which  is  evidently  of  com- 
paratively modem  occurrence,  would,  he  adds,  be  an  hiquiry  of 
some  interest 


Art.  IV. — A  Treatise  on  the  Nature^  Symptoms^  Causes^  and 
Treatment  of  Insanity^  with  practical  observations  on  Lu- 
natic AsylumSy  and  a  description  of  the  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  the  County  of  Middlesew^  at  Hanwelly  with  a 
detached  account  of  its  management.  By  Sir  W.  G.  Ellis^ 
M.  D.,  Resident  Medical  Superintendant,  and  formerly  of  the 
Asylum  at  Wakefield.  8vo.  London,  1838,  pp.  viii.  and  844. 
One  Plate. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  several  of  our  readers,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ellis  has  devoted  himself  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  treat- 
ment of  insam'ty,  that  in  his  judicious  endeavours  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  those  labouring  under  mental  aberration,  he  has 
been  assisted  by  his  amiable  and  talented  lady,  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  their  joint  efforts  has  been  such  as  to  place  those  institu- 
tions over  which  he  has  presided  in  the  first  rank  as  asylum  in 
this  country.  The  work  of  an  author  so  competent  to  give  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  so  long. 
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demands  a  lengthened  notice,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  analysis  of  its 
more  important  parts. 

The  volume  contains  a  dedication,  a  pre&ce,  nine  chapters,  and 
an  appendix.  The  dedication,  and  pre&ce,  and  first  chapter,  we 
shall  not  notice,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  what 
follows. 

In  the  second  chapter,  Sir  W.  Ellis  presents  us  with  his  view 
of  the  nature  of  insanity,  which  he  distinguishes  bom.  idiocy,  ec- 
centricity, and  moral  evil.  In  our  opinion  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  used  insanity  in  a  wider  sense,  and  to  have  adopt- 
ed some  other  term  to  have  expressed  those  forms  of  it  to  which 
he  has  applied  the  generic  term.  Since,  however,  the  author  has 
thought  it  right  to  do  otherwise,  we  think  it  necessanr  to  warn  our 
readers  to  keep  in  view  the  distinction  which  he  has  made,  as 
otherwise  they  may  misapprehend  his  doctrines,  and  consider  them 
to  be  erroneous  and  inconsistent,  when  in  reality  they  are  charge^ 
able  with  neither  error  not  inconsistency. 

Sir  W.  Ellis  sets  out  by  observing,  that  all  animals  possess 
a  portion  of  mind  or  instinct  suited  to  their  several  conditions,  to 
which  the  developement  of  the  nervous  system  corresponds.  Man, 
possessinga  bodily  organization  and  mentol&culties,  similar  in  their 
nature  to  those  of  animals,  though  more  perfect ''  in  their  kind,  is 
fiurther  endowed  with  higher  and  nobler  faculties,  having  the  ca- 
pability of  knowing,  worshipping,  and  loving  God,  and  receiving 
the  influences  of  me  Holy  Spirit,^  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a 
more  elaborate  cerebral  oiganization,  many  parts  of  wnich  are  not 
found  in  any  other  animal,  though  there  is  no  other  portion  of  the 
human  body  which  is  not  more  or  less  developed  in  one  species  or 
another. 

The  audior  conceives  that  in  each  class  of  animals  there  is  a 
certain  limit  to  the  manifestation  of  mental  power,  and  that  a 
great  diiBPerence  in  their  capabilities  exists  in  the  individuals  of 
each  class.  In  judging,  then,  whether  the  fonctions  are  healthily 
performed,  we  must  look  at  the  previous  habits  and  capabilities  of 
the  species,  and  ought  not  to  consider  the  absence  of  that  which  is 
not  usually  found  to  exist,  as  any  indication  of  dbordered  func- 
tion. In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a  capability  much  supe- 
rior to  that  found  in  other  species,  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
any  evidence  of  soundness,  because  the  natural  powers  and  habits 
are  different.  The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  and  particularly  to  man. 

'*  We  know,  from  experience^  that  an  immense  difference,  both  in 
physical  and  mental  powers  and  habits,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
exists  among  men.  Whether  this  would,  or  could  not  have  been 
obviated,  by  previous  education,  is  foreign  to  our  present  considera- 
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tion  ;  although  I  think  that  there  is  very  little  doubts  that  differ- 
ences do  exist*  which  no  external  circumstances  could  remove.  We 
should  be  unable  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  soundness  of  a  limb  or 
muscle,  merely  from  knowing  its  absolute  power.  The  arm  of  a 
powerful  man,  though  in  a  state  of  disease,  may  be  able  to  lift  a 
much  greater  weight  than  the  perfectly  healthy  arm  of  a  weak  and 
delicate  one.  Before  the  present  absolute  power  then  can  be  the 
test,  we  must  know  the  previous  capabilities.  Ought  it  not  then 
to  be  the  first  object  of  our  inquiries,  in  estimating  the  sanity  of 
an  individual,  carefully  to  investigate  what  have  been  the  previous 
habits  and  powers  of  his  mind ;  what  has  been  the  state  of  his  sen-* 
timents  and  passions  ;  and  what  has  been  his  general  conduct  ? 
And  would  it  not  be  irrational  to  conclude  that  a  man^  possessing 
great  mental  powers^  is  necessarily  sane,  because  he  is  capable  of 
performing  with  accuracy  certain  mental  operations  ?  and  equally 
irrational  to  conclude,  that  an  individual  of  weak  mental  powers, 
is  not  sane,  merely  because  he  is  incapable  of  performing  similar 
operations  }  But  should  we  not,  in  either  case,  be  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing the  individual  sane,  when  the  manifestations  of  his  mmd, 
his  sentiments,  passions,  and  general  conduct,  continue  in  accord- 
ance with  his  previous  powers  and  habits  ?  These  may  have  been 
such  that  the  individual  has  been  incapable  of  performing  the  re- 
lative duties  of  life,  and  he  may  have  been  idiotic  or  imbecile ;  but 
such  cases  do  not  come  within  our  present  consideration. 

*'  We  arrive,  then,  at  the  general  conclusion,  that  independently 
of  cases  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  eccentricity,  and  moral  evil,  whidi 
will  be  the  subject  of  future  consideration,  man  is  sane,  when,  as 
we  have  stated  above,  the  manifestations  of  his  mind,  his  sentiments, 
passions,  and  general  conduct,  continue  either  to  improve,  or  to  keep 
in  accordance  with  the  exhibitions  of  his  previous  powers  and  ha- 
bits. And  this,  too,  whether  the  mental  powers  are  great  or  small ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  d^ree  of  cultivation,  and  however 
great  the  difference  between  the  individual  and  others."-«Pp.  15, 

16, 17. 

From  the  passage  quoted  above,  it  appears  that  Sir  William 
Ellis  uses  the  term  insanity,  as  expressive  of  a  deranged  state  of 
the  mind,  whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  power  previously 
manifested.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  one  of  great  practiou 
utility  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.'  It  shows  the  practitioner 
the  bounds  within  which  his  efforts  must  be  limited,  and  pre- 
vents much  time  from  being  wasted  in  useless  or  injurious  at- 
tempts to  effect  more  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  per- 
mit. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  show  that  in  insanity,  using  the 
word  in  his  restricted  sense,  the  alteration  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  is,  "  in  extreme  cases,  and  most  probably  in  all  instances, 
accompanied  by  diseased  organization,  or  by  diseased  action  in 
the  brain.'"     This  alteration,  however,  may  be  combined  with 
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every  variety  of  disease,  though  with  some  more  frfequently  than 
with  others,  while  in  certain  instances  it  may  result  from  the  brain 
sympathizing  with  diseased  parts.  The  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  his  doctrine  are  stated  and  answered  by  the  author. 

*'  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  insanity  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
brain,  but  of  the  mind  itself;  and  that,  in  the  same  way  as  fever 
is  but  an  attendant  on  fractures  and  various  bodily  diseases,  so  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  brain,  which  accompanies  insanity,  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  diseased  mind.     But,  if  that  were  the  case,  in 
the  same  way  as  fever  would  not  of  itself  bring  on  a  fracture,  so,  in 
no  instance,  where  disease  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  has  by  sym- 
pathy caused  disease  in  the  brain,  ought  insanity  to  ensue.     But 
we  know,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  forward  many  cases,  in 
which  the  insanity  arose  entirely  from  diseased  action  in  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  affecting  the  brain  by  sympathy,  and  in  which  it  waa 
removed  as  soon  as  the  viscera  were  restored  to  their  healthy  state 
and  ceased  to  irritate  the  brain.    In  the  consideration  ot*  this  part 
of  our  subject,  however,  there  is  one  objection,  which  as  it  is  en- 
forced by  the  respectable  authority  of  the  late  Dr  Halloran,  will 
demand  our  attention.  The  substance  of  the  doctor's  argument,  which 
occupies  several  pages  of  his  work,  is,  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
insanity  must  be  considered  solely  a  disease  of  the  mind,  because 
there  are  instances,  in  which  it  has  been  cured  instantaneously  by 
the  operation  of  moral  causes.****  Now  had  we  no  instances  where 
diseases,  universally  aUowed  to  be  bodily,  were  as  instantaneously 
brought  on  and  cured  also  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  as  these 
which  are  said  to  be  purely  mental,  the  doctor's  argument  might  be 
perfectly  valid.  That  this,  however,  does  occur,  is  so  universally  ad- 
mitted as  hardly  to  need  any  proof." — Pp.  25,  26. 

In  illustration  Sir  W.  Ellis  adduces  some  cases,  and  justly  infers 
that  the  susceptibility  of  cure  by  moral  causes,  being  not  con- 
fined to  mental  diseases,  furnishes  us  with  no  test  by  which  we 
can  determine  whether  insanity  be  mental  or  corporeal.  The 
same  reply  may  be  made  to  the  aigument  drawn  from  the  pro- 
duction of  insanity,  by  powerful  emotions  of  the  mind.  These 
have  been  known  to  produce  severe  bodily  disease,  and  even  death 
itself. 

The  last  objection  brought  forward  is,  that  insanity  cannot  be 
a  disease  of  the  brain,  because  disease  of  the  brain  to  a  great  ex- 
tent may  exist  without  it. 

'<  The  objection  may  thus  be  answered.  It  is  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  quantum  of  disease  which  must  exist,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular constitution,  before  certain  consequences  are  produced.  We 
know  from  post  mortem  examination,  that  a  disease  of  the  lungs 
has  existed  to  such  an  extent,  as  would  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  painful  consequences  to  some  individuals,  and  yet  so  feir  from 
the  usual  signs  (not  stethoscopic)  of  consumption  being  exhibited. 
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no  disease  of  the  lungs  whatever  was  suspected.  Yet  no  one  would 
argue  that  consumption  is  not  a  disease  of  the  lungs.  By  a  parity 
of  reasonings  therefore,  we  ougjit  not  to  contend  that  insanity  is  not 
a  disease  of  the  brain ;  because  diseased  brain  does  not  always  pro- 
duce diseased  manifestations  of  the  mind.  Havinff  then  seen  that 
in  insanity  there  is  always  some  injurious  alteration,  either  in  the 
intellectual  manifestations,  or  in  the  conduct,  or  in  both;  and 
having  shown  that  such  alteration  is  in  cases  of  insanity,  accompa- 
nied with  diseased  action,  if  not  with  diseased  organization  of  the 
brain,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the 
brain,  causing  or  at  least  co-existing  with,  an  injurious  alteration 
in  the  intellectual  manifestations,  or  in  the  conduct,  or  in  both.''— - 
Pp.  29,  30. 

The  author  next  considers  to  what  extent  this  alteration  must 
exist,  before  we  can  pronounce  an  individual  to  be  insane  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  when  the  perceptions,  judgment,  sentiments,  or  passions,  are 
so  far  deiangea  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  managing  his  affiiirs, 
or  dangerous  to  himself  or  the  public,  it  is  justifiable  to  consider 
him  insane,  and  place  him  under  restraint.  When  the  symptoms 
indicate  the  existence  of  diseased  action  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  requiring  treatment  to  which  the  patient  wiU  not  submit, 
although  he  may  be  capable  of  pursuing  his  usual  occupations  with 
his  usual  ability,  and  be  not  only  harmless,  but  capable  of  conduct- 
ing himself  in  society,  it  is  clear  that  his  conduct  is  injurious  to  him- 
self, and  he  may  therefore  be  subjected  to  the  restraint  necessaiy 
to  secure  his  restoration  of  health. 

''  The  instances  *  *  in  which  an  individual  can  with  safety  be  al- 
lowed to  go  at  large,  when  his  sentiments  or  his  feelings  are  affect- 
ed, will  not  be  so  numerous  as  when  the  disease  attacks  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  only.  For  it  is  much  more  easy  to  fulfil  the  rela- 
tive duties  of  life  widi  diminished  powers  of  perception  or  reflection, 
than  to  act  correctly  when  under  Uie  influence  of  deranged  and  ex- 
cited passions." — P.  39. 

The  following  sentence  expresses  the  author^s  opinion  respecting 
the  responsibility  of  the  insane. 

**  If  the  paroxysms,  however  violent,  result  from  causes  within  the 
immediate  control  of  the  individual,  he  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the 
laws  for  his  actions ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  their  origin  from 
sources  entirely,  or  remotely  out  of  his  reach,  justice,  as  well  as  hu- 
manity, would  attribute  the  act  to  madness,  and  forbid  his  punish- 
ment."—P.  40. 

This  principle  is  undoubtedly  sound,  though  in  most  cases  it  is 
extremely  diflScult  to  apply  it  practically. 

Sir  W.  EUis  devotes  the  third  chapter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  causes  of  insanity.  Before  discussing  these  he  notices  heredi- 
tary predisposition  to  the  disease.     Out  of  1380  patients,  814 
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were  ascertained  to  have  been  previously  insane,  and  in  125  of 
these  no  cause  was  assigned  except  a  hereditary  tendency.  Of  the 
remaining  89)  65  owed  their  origin  to  moral  causes,  and  24  to 
blows  on  the  head.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  hereditary 
predisposition  may  in  many  cases  be  counteracted  by  a  proper 
course  of  education,  and  that  a  bad  system  of  training  will  entail 
a  tendency  to  mental  aberration  on  those  whose  progenitors  have 
been  perfectly  sane. 

"  Indeed^  we  are  all  probably  more  indebted  for  our  sanity  to  cir* 
cumstances  and  to  education,  than  we  should  at  first  be  willing  to 
acknowledge.  When  in  early  life,  the  inclinations  have  never  been 
thwarted,  and  the  passions  have  been  aUowed  to  remain  unsubdued, 
the  disappointments  and  reverses  of  fortune,  which  almost  invari- 
ably attend  every  human  being  in  his  passage  through  this  world, 
frequently  cause  such  over-anxiety  in  the  mind,  bcffbre  unaccustom- 
ed to  restraint,  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  abstracting  itself  from 
the  consideration  of  the  painful  events ;  and  its  organ,  the  brain, 
from  over-exeition,  becomes  diseased  as  the  consequence.  When  we 
iind,  then,  that  distressing  circumstances,  combined  with  the  want 
of  proper  education,  are  very  frequently  sufficient  to  produce  insa- 
nity,* in  those  who  have  no  hereditary  predisposition  to  it,  how  ma- 
nifestly important  is  it  for  those,  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
whose  parents  or  ancestors  have  been  deranged,  to  teach  them  from 
their  earliest  infemcy,  habits  of  self-government ;  and  afterwards  to 
place  them  in  situations  of  life,  where  they  may  have  the  prospect 
of  moderate  and  certain  success,  rather  than  the  doubtfrd  hope  of 
aggrandizement,  with  the  possibility  of  failure.*' — Pp.  48-44. 

Sir  W.  Ellis  very  properly  deprecates  those  premature  attempts 
to  cultivate  the  intellect,  which  are  so  fashionable  in  the  present 
day.  We  agree  with  him  that  the  moral  education  of  the  child 
may  and  ought  to  be  commenced  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  the  sys- 
tem of  tasking  the  mind  of  in&nts  adopted  not  only  in  in&nt 
schools,  but  in  the  &milies  of  some  from  whose  judgment  and  in- 
formation we  should  not  have  expected  the  perpetration  of  so 
great  an  absurdity,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  weaken  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  to  render  the  rising  generation  peculiarly  liable  to 
insanity  and  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  predisposition  is  too  strong 
to  be  counteracted  by  any  plan  of  education,  even  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  placed  in  the  most  fieivourable  circumstances ;  and  when 
the  disease  has  assumed  any  particular  form,  especially  that  of  a 
propensity  to  suicide,  this  form  is  very  frequently  manifested  in  the 
descendants. 

The  author  has  no  doubt  that  the  intermarriage  of  near  rela- 
tions produces  in  the  offsprings  a  tendency  to  insanity.  He  does 
not  presimie  to  offer  any  explanation  of  this,  but  of  the  fact  he  de- 
clares himself  certain* 
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The  immediate  causes  of  insanity  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  Isty  those  which  act  primarily  on  the  brain  and  nerroas 
system ;  9d^  those  which  produce  the  disease  by  sympathy.  Under 
the  first  class  are  comprehended  blows  on  the  head,  ctmp  de  soteil^, 
old  age,  oTcr-exertion  of  the  brain,  distressed  circumstances,  in- 
tense thinking  on  religious  subjects,  grief,  terror,  and  any  feeling 
which  excites  the  brain  to  imdue  action.  Under  the  second  dass 
may  be  enumerated  diseases  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  afiections  of 
the  lungs,  exposure  to  cold,  suppression  of  the  natural  secretions, 
external  or  internal  evacuations,  pregnancy,  afiections  occurring  in 
the  puerperal  state,  fevers,  vice  of  every  khid,  but  especially  mas- 
turbation and  inebriety,  gout,  dropsy,  &c.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  notice  all  these.  Of  a  few,  however,  of  the  most  important  we 
shall  give  the  author^s  views.  Of  over-exertion  of  the  brain,  the 
author  thus  speaks. 

«  By  far  the  most  general  primary  cause  of  diseased  action  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  of  insanity,  is  over-exertion.  When  the  brain 
has  been  for  too  long  a  time  intensely  employed  up^n  any  subject, 
it  is  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  excitement,  that  its  operations  are 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  the  incipient  stage  of  in- 
sanity then  commences,  a  superabundant  flow  of  blood  is  propelled 
to  the  head,  irritation  and  want  of  sleep  are  the  immediate  conse- 
quences, and,  if  proper  treatment  be  not  applied,  inflammation  is 
the  ultimate  result.  This  diseased  action,  if  unchecked,  produces 
diseased  organization,  or  that  chronic  state  of  insanity,  which  is  at- 
tended by  congestion  of  the  vessels,  the  opacity  of  Uie  membranes 
and  serous  eflfusion  under  them,  and  in  the  ventricles,  so  generally 
found  in  the  heads  of  those  who  have  been  insane  for  any  length  of 
time. 

"  To  this  over-exertion  we  must  attribute  an  immense  number  of 
the  cases  arising  from  moral  causes ;  for,  as  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  not  only  will  an  undue  exertion  of  the  sentiments  and 
passions  cause  this  irritation,  but  too  continued  thought  on  subjects 
diflicult  to  be  comprehended,  or  even  on  those  which  are  within  the 
grasp  of  our  understanding,  when  they  interest  us  too  deeply,  is  quite 
suflicient  to  produce  such  over-excitement." — Pp.  57>  58. 

In  the  asylums  at  Wakefield  andHanwell,  SurW.  Ellis  had  ample 
experience  of  the  effect  of  distressed  circumstances  in  producing  m- 
sanity,  since  more  inmates  were  sent  to  these  establishments  whose 
aflTections  proceeded  firom  this,  than  firom  any  other  moral  cause. 
These  cases  generally  occur  among  married  persons,  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  most  frequently  among  the  honest  and  the  indus- 
trious. This  is  easily  accounted  for.  A  poor  man,  who,  by  dint 
of  steady  industry,  has  been  enabled  to  maintain  his  fiimily  in 
respectability,  is  suddenly,  by  some  of  those  causes  which  periodi- 
cally appear  in  this  country,  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  has  his 
wages  so  &r  reduced  as  to  render  him  unable,  by  his  utmost  ex- 
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ertions,  to  procare  the  bare  necesaeuied  of  life  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  struggles  on  till  dire  necessity  forces  him  to  apply  to 
the  parish  for  assistance,  and  then  receives  what  will  scarcely 
support  the  existence  of  those  most  dear  to  him.  In  other  cases, 
he  finds  himself  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  degrade  himself 
by  asking  parochial  relief,  .and  suffers  the  extremities  of  want. 
His  body  becomes  emaciated,  and  the  brain,  participating  in  the 
general  weakness,  is  unable  to  endure  with  impunity  the  state  of 
action  into  which  it  is  thrown  by  anxiety  and  sorrow.  This  is 
no  exaggerated  picture.  Some  affecting  cases  are  given  in  the 
volume  before  us,  which  fully  corroborate  the  statements  just  made. 

'*  This  state  of  poverty,  too,  is  not  only  a  source  from  which  the 
disease  originates,  but  it  very  frequently  is  the  cause  of  relapses. 
Removal  from  the  scenes  of  misery,  which  have  been  so  painfully 
felt,  and  occupying  the  mind  with  other  objects,  aided  by  the  influ- 
ence of  good  diet,  have  often  produced  very  salutary  effects  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  ultimately  restored  the  patients  to  sanity.  A  return 
to  the  poverty  which  they  bad  left,  has,  however,  in  many  instances, 
brought  on  fresh  attacks  almost  immediately.  This  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  too  forciby  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  watch  over  the  poor.  A  few  pounds  judiciously  applied  in  such 
circumstances  would  often  not  only  rescue  a  fellow  creature  from 
th6  sufferings  attendant  on  this  disease,  but,  in  addition,  save  the 
parish  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  man  himself,  probably  for  life, 
and  his  family  until  they  can  provide  for  themselves. 

"  Within  Uie  last  few  years,  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  L.iOOO 
horn  the  late  John  Harrison,  Esq.  of  London,  to  the  Asylum  at 
Wakefield,  the  visiting  magistrates  of  that  institution  have  been  en- 
abled to  bestow  a  donation  of  a  few  pounds,  on  patients  who  have 
been  discharged  cured,  when  their  circumstances  have  required  such 
assistance.  The  cheering  influence  upon  the  mind,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  little  independence,  upon  which  they  could  rely,  with- 
out applying  again  to  the  overseers  for  assistance,  until  they  could 
obtain  employment,  has,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  many  in- 
stances, preserved  them  from  the  immediate  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease.*'—Pp.  64,  65. 

Next  to  distressed  circumstances  and  grief,  intense  thinking 
on  religious  subjects  was  the  moral  cause  which  produced,  as  &i 
as  could  be  ascertained,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  in  the  in- 
stitution at  Wakefield.  From  what  is  stated  by  the  author  and 
'  others,  as  well  as  firom  what  we  ourselves  have  witnessed,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  deep  reflection  on  topics  connected  with  religion 
leads  to  insanity  in  three  classes  of  individuals  only ;  1«/,  in  those 
who  have  led  dissolute  lives,  and  have  been  affected  with  remorse  on 
some  striking  impression  being  made  on  them  by  calamity,  or  on 
the  denunciations  of  vengeance  against  sin  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, being  forcibly  placed  before  them  by  some  of  those  preach- 
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era  who  take  more  pains  to  exhibit  the  threats,  than  to  point  out  the 
promises  of  the  Oospel;  2d,  in  those  predisposed  to  insanity;  3d,  in 
those  who  have  been  educated  according  to  the  gloomy  principles 
of  some  sectarians,  who  consider  mysticism  and  asceticism  as  the 
only  principles  of  religion.  When  Christianity  is  exhibited  in  its 
proper  garb,  and  the  individual  has  been  imbued  with  its  prin- 
ciples from  his  youth,  and  accustomed  to  act  in  obedience  to 
them,  we  can  coneeiTe  no  better  safe-guard  against  insanity,  whe- 
ther there  be  a  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease  or  not.  But 
a  knowledge  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  sects,  and  of  ab« 
struse  views  of  theology  does  not  constitute  religion,  and  the  ex- 
citement attending  religious,  or,  as  they  should  rather  be  termed, 
theological  discussions,  has  a  great,  if  not  a  greater  tendency  to 
unhinge  the  mind,  than  any  other  moral  excitement,  affecting  & 
Luge  mass  of  the  people.  Where  in  Great  Britain  do  we  find 
most  instances  of  madness  from  erroneous  views  of  religion, — not 
in  those  places  where  the  established  clergy  inculcate  the  pure  and 
rational  doctrines  of  the  church,  unobstructed  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  duty  by  the  fanaticism  of  sectarianism,  or  the  bigotry  of  in- 
fidelity ;  but  in  situations  where  all  that  is  holy  is  daily  discussed 
with  irreverence,  and  where  rival  sects  vie  with  each  otner  in  their 
mjTsticism,  and  in  their  appeals  to  the  passions. 

We  shall  not  advert  to  any  of  the  other  causes  enumerated 
above,  except  dropsy,  the  author^s  views  of  which,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  tne  chapter,  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  Dropsy  is  another  disease,  whidi  my  own  experience  would 
not  lead  me  to  assign  as  a  cause  of  insanity.  That  dropsical  af- 
fections have  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  amongst  the  pa- 
tients, both  at  Wakefield  and  Hanwell,  I  cannot  deny ;  but  they 
have  usually  occurred  amongst  those  who  have  long  been  previous, 
ly  insane,  and  have  generally  been  the  symptoms  of  a  gradoally 
breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
They  are  generally  soon  after  followed  by  death." — P.  101. 

<<  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
post  mortem  examinations  of  persons  who  had  been  insane  for  some 
time  previous  to  death,  the  appearances  of  the  brain  clearly  indicate 
the  existence  of  long  continued  inflammatory  action,  that  is,  of  an 
unhealthy  excess  of  blood ;  and  omitting  the  consideration  of  cases 
of  compression,  ***  may  not  its  progress  be  thus  traced  ?  The 
brain,  or  more  frequently  some  portion  of  it  only,  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  disease,  being  unduly  exercised,  or  suffering  from  ir- 
ritation, cauged  by  sympathy  with  some  other  diseased  part  of  the 
body,  demaniSs  aifd  receives  an  accelerated  supply  of  blood  ;  this 
accelerated  supply,  unless  the  cause  be  removed,  continues,  the  tone 
of  the  brain  gradually  becomes  weakened,  and  a  morbid  structure 
eventually  takes  place,  not  only  in  the  portion  of  it  at  first  attacked, 
but  by  d^rees  in  the  whole  mass  and  in  the  membranes*    The  ef- 
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fusion  of  serum  in  the  ventricles,  ^d  under  the  membranes^  is  the 
consequence  of  this  diseased  accelerated  action  ;  and  it  increases  in 
quantity  as  the  disease  advances.  The  fact,  that  pain  is  frequently 
not  felt  in  any  part  of  the  head,  is  no  objection  to  the  theory,  as  on 
dissection  it  has  been  discovered  that  organic  disease  has  existed 
to  a  very  great  extent,  yet  the  patients  had  never  complained  of  any 
pain ;  nor  does  the  circumstance  that  in  mania,  large  bleedings  have 
seldom  produced  much  permanent  relief,  militate  against  it.  In  all 
those  cases  where  insanity  has  not  arisen  from  direct  physical  in- 
juries, the  result  of  the  excessive  bleedings  firom  the  system  is  to 
weaken  the  strength  of  the  patient,  but  not  necessarily  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  diseased  action.  If  that  be  purely  moral,  of  course 
this  will  be  unaffected  by  the  bleeding,  and  will  still  continue  to 
produce  an  over-exertion  of  the  brain  or  of  some  part  of  it,  and  al- 
though the  general  volume  of  the  blood  will  be  diminished,  yet  the 
brain  will  receive  an  undue  share  of  that  which  remains  in  the 
system,  and  the  delusion,  which  is  the  result  of  this  diseased  action, 
will  continue.  If  the  cause  of  the  disease  be  sympathy,  the  bleed- 
ing will  be  of  use  or  not,  according  as  it  affects  the  disease  of  the 
part  with  which  the  brain  sympathizes :  but  this  subject  will  be 
considered  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  treatment." — Pp,  lOI,  102, 

The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Symptoms  of  Insanity. 
The  various  modifications  of  the  affection  are  so  numerous  as  to 
render  it  impossible,  within  a  moderate  compass,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  each.  Accordingly,  Sir  W.  Ellis  considers  those  only 
which  are  important,  and  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

In  oiganic  disease  of  the  biain,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  ob- 
served is  a  gradual  confiision  of  the  intellectual  &culties,  dimi- 
nished acuteness  of  the  senses,  embarrassment  in  speaking,  and  a 
slight  difficulty  of  articulation,  as  if  the  tongue  was  somewhat 
paralyzed.  In  this  stage  the  answers  of  the  patient  when  roused 
are  rational.  As  the  disease  advances  the  limbs  become  torpid, 
and  the  indisposition  to  muscular  exertion  is  gradually  increased. 
In  consequence  of  the  circulation  becoming  languid,  there  is  great 
congestion  in  the  vessels  of  the  extremities,  particularly  in  those  of 
the  legs  and  feet,  which  are  cold,  purple,  and  often  oedematous. 
Emaciation  gradually  takes  place,  and  death  puts  an  end  to  the 
scene. 

Insanity,  arising  from  slow,  spontaneous  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  is  often  preceded  by  severe  continued 
pain  in  some  part  of  the  encephalon,  aggravated  by  all  mental  ex- 
ertion. The  various  ideas  which  seem  to  float  across  the  niind 
of  the  patient  make  no  permanent  impression,  and  he  is  conscious 
of  his  inability  to  arrest  or  control  them.  In  some  cases  the 
senses  become  extremely  acute,  especially  that  of  hearing.    When 
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insanity  is  the  result,  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  if  it  had  arisen 
firom  diseased  action  produced  by  moral  causes. 

In  patients  who  become  insane  from  moral  causes,  abstraction 
of  mind  is  usually  the  first  symptom  which  is  observed. 

^*  The  ordinary  duties  of  life  are  either  altogether  neglected^  or 
only  performed  upon  the  pressing  solicitation  of  friends.  After  this 
state  has  continued  for  a  short  time,  it  becomes  necessary,  if  we 
wish  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  patient,  to  speak  to  him  loudly 
and  repeatedly ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  seems  conscious  of  what  is 
said,  he  appears  as  if  just  aroused  from  a  dream,  and  relapses  into  the 
same  state  of  forgetfulness,  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  voice  has 
ceased  to  vibrate  on  his  ears :  his  whole  air  and  manner  evidently 
indicate  that  the  inn€*r  man  is  dwelling  upon  a  subject  far  different 
from  that  about  which  he  is  being  addressed.  The  general  desire 
to  please  no  longer  influences  the  character ;  and  the  dejected  looks, 
and  the  forlorn  dress,  sufficiently  proclaim  that  the  mind  is  entirely 
absorbed  in  its  own  contemplations." — P.  106. 

This  is  the  period  when  the  most  active  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted,  because  by  the  proper  application  of  remedies  the  disease, 
which  is,  in  the  most  fevourable  circumstances,  difficult  to  treat, 
may  be  prevented. 

Depressing  causes  generally  produce  silent  abstraction.  Insa- 
nity produced  by  joy  or  unexpected  success  displays  itself  in  the 
increased  quickness  and  vivacity  of  the  demeanour,  incessant  talk- 
ing, and  extiavagant  expressions  of  hope.  This  is  as  indicative  of  an 
unhealthy  action  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  requires  as 
much  attention  as  the  abstraction  just  mentioned.  We  ought  never 
to  wait  for  the  display  of  incoherence,  or  till  the  mind,  when  call- 
ed into  action,  is  incapable  of  displaying  its  usual  powers.  These 
are  the  last  and  severest  consequences  of  an  unhealthy  action  in 
the  brain,  which  may  exist  without  producing  them  for  a  consider- 
able period. 

Dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis  are  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  insanity,  arising  from  the  brain  sympathizing  with  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera. 

When  the  unhealthy  action  of  the  brain  has  proceeded  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  insanity,  the  symptoms  depend  very  much 
upon  the  natural  character  of  the  patient,  except  in  the  case  of 
organic  lesion.  The  most  frequent  are  a  constant  feeling  of  sus- 
picion, religious  delusions,  fear  of  witchcraft,  and  high  notions  of 
consequence  and  ability. 

The  author  remarks,  that  very  few  of  the  cases  admitted  into 
public  institutions  are  entirely  cured,  when  attended  with  suspi- 
cion or  a  fear  of  witchcraft.  This  he  attributes  to  the  disea^ 
action  of  the  brain  being  too  long  neglected,  in  consequence  of  its 
coming  on  so  slowly,  and  its  being  at  first,  apparently  so  little  in- 
jurious to  the  patient  or  society. 
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''  Another  very  curious  and  frequent  effect  produced  on  the  mind 
by  insanity,  is  the  hypochondriacal  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
venereal  diseases.  So  strong  is  this  delusion,  that  in  one  instance, 
although  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  disease  having  existed,  the 
patient  fancied  she  had  been  infected  by  it,  in  some  unaccountable 
mode,  and  could  not  rest  satisfied  until  put  under  a  course  of  what 
she  imagined  to  be  a  course  of  mercurial  medicines.  After  having 
taken  these  for  a  short  time,  though  nothing  more  than  pills  made 
of  bread  crumbs,  the  patient,  from  the  expectation  that  they  were 
to  produce  salivation,  spat  such  a  quantity  of  saliva  as  to  require  a 
vessel  constantly  by  her  side  for  that  purpose.  After  this  had  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  she  imagined  that  the  medicine  had  produced 
its  effect ;  she  discontinued  the  bread  pills,  and  the  excessive  action 
of  the  salivary  glands  ceased." — P.  114. 

A  tendency[to  suicide  is  a  very  general,  and  in  many  cases  the 
only  symptom  of  insanity.  Some  individuals  are  constitutionally 
so  melancholy  in  their  dispositions,  that  trifling  circumstances, 
which  would  be  disregarded  by  persons  of  another  temperament, 
induce  an  unhealthy  action  of  the  brain,  which  leads  them  to  com- 
mit suicide.  This,  however,  may  be  removed  as  speedily  as  other 
forms  of  insanity,  provided  the  patient  be  carefully  watched,  and 
the  proper  treatment  be  early  employed.  Those  with  this  pro- 
pensity have  periods  of  convalescence  and  an  exacerbation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  patients  affected  with  any  other  species  have  their 
lucid  intervals  and  paroxysms,  and  during  the  intermission  personal 
restraint  is  unnecessary. 

Many  cases  of  suicide  in  those  predisposed  to  it  arise  from  the 
brain  sympathizing  with  the  liver,  which  will  not  appear  wonder- 
ful when  we  consider  the  depression  of  spirits  which  accompanies 
diseases  of  that  oigan. 

A  peculiar  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  especially  of  the 
eye,  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  a  constant  attend- 
ant on  a  disposition  to  suicide.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  in 
a  great  many  instances,  and  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  gene- 
ral principle,  that  all  predominant  feelings  or  passions  impress 
upon  the  countenance  an  appearance  indicative  of  the  character. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  most  experienced  phjrsician  will  be  un- 
able to  detect  by  mere  inspection  either  a  disposition  to  suicide  or 
insanity. 

"  The  particular  mode  by  which  suicides  Are  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose,  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  much  thought  and 
consideration ;  and  after  the  plan  is  once  settled,  they  seem  to  ne- 
glect all  other  means  which  may  offer  themselves,  until  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  perpetrating  it  in  that  particular  way." — P.  120. 

"  It  may  be  practically  useful  to  all  who  have  the  immediate  care 
of  suicidal  patients  to  bear  this  in  mind ;  and  if  they  can  find  out 
that  any  particular  plan  is  contemplated,  they  ought  to  be  especially 
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carefbl  to  remove  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  out  of  their  reach, 
and  to  prevent  their  having  an  opportunity  of  carrying  their  parti- 
cular plan  into  execution." — P.  1^. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  a  propensity  to  suicide  are  general  de- 
spondency and  great  abstraction  of  mind,  arising  very  frequently 
from  the  attention  being  directed  to  the  procuring  of  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  purpose  securely.  If  prevented,  the  patient  as- 
sumes in  the  presence  of  others  an  affected  cheerfulness,  which, 
however,  soon  gives  way  when  he  is  alone.  An  attempt  to  com- 
mit suicide  is  seldom  made  in  the  presence  of  others. 

**  Suicides  appear  sometimes  to  take  place  from  a  sudden  impulse, 
where  no  disposition  to  self-destruction  has  been  previously  shown 
or  suspected.  A  young  woman,  about  20  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  insane  but  a  short  time,  and  appeared  to  be  recovering,  after 
having  assisted  the  nurse  to  white*  wash  and  clean  the  ward,  was 
sitting  in  the  evening  at  tea  with  her  and  several  other  patients. 
She  took  the  opportunity  of  the  nurse  going  to  a  cupboard  for 
some  sugar,  to  seize  a  knife  with  which  the  nurse  had  just  cut  some 
bread,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  party,  in  an  instant,  before 
her  hand  could  be  arrested,  cut  her  throat  in  so  dreadfiil  a  manner 
,  that  she  died  almost  immediately."— P.  125. 

Sir  W.  Ellis>  after  noticing  the  changes  in  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities, which  take  place  in  this  disease,  and  stating  that  it  does 
not  create  any  passion  or  propensity  which  did  not  exist  before, 
thus  adverts  to  the  supposed  cunning  of  madmen. 

'^  It  is,  I  am  aware,  a  very  common  opinion,  that  persons,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  becoming  insane,  acquire  a  new  set  of  faculties, 
and  especially  that  they  become  endowed  with  a  great  share  of  cun- 
ning. This  is  quite  an  error.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  fa- 
culty may  be  often  found  very  powerfully  and  actively  developed 
amongst  them ;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  it  must  have  existed  in 
the  character  previously  to  the  disease  coming  on.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  patients  in  public  asylums,  so  hi  from  being  particularly 
cunning,  possess  no  fraudulent  dexterity  of  anv  kind." — Pp.  126- 
127. 

For  the  author^s  remarks  on  the  other  morbid  manifestations  of 
mind  in  insanity,  and  the  painful  ^onptoms  by  which  they  are  ac- 
companied  j  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work,  while  we  conclude  our 
notice  of  this  chapter,  with  the  following  extract  respecting  the  foetor 
said  to  be  symptomatic  of  insanity. 

'<  A  cold  clammy  perspiration,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  foetor, 
often  referred  to  by  writers  on  this  subject,  is  certainly  found  in 
many  patients.  It  gives  the  skin  an  appearance  of  having  been 
rubbed  over  by  some  greasy  substance ;  it  varies  very  much  in  the 
same  patient;  and  is  most  perceptible  when  the  individual  is  labour- 
ing under  a  severe  paroxysm.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  uni- 
versal accompaniment  of  mental  derangement.  A  great  number  of 
patients,  boUi  of  those  who  have  recovered  and  those  who  have 
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died,  hare  never  exhibited  it ;  but  where  it  is  found»  it  invariably  de- 
Boles  the  existence  of  oi^anic  disease  in  the  brain.  I  do  not  recol. 
lect  a  single  instance  of  a  patient  with  this  symptom  having  re- 
covered ;  and  on  dissection,  ^e  ventricles  have  unirormly  been  filled 
with  a  great  excess  of  water.  The  unpleasantness  of  this  foetor  may 
be  very  much  obviated  by  the  constant  use  of  the  tepid  bath." — 
Pp.  13»-134. 

We  pass  over  the  fifth  chapter,  containing  some  remarks  on 
Idio|cy  and  Fatuity,  and  proceed  to  the  sixth,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  Treatment  of  Insanity. 

The  treatment  is  divided  by  the  author  into  that  applicable  to 
cases  in  which  diseased  action  only  is  going  on  in  the  brain,  and 
into  that  which  must  be  pursued  in  respect  to  those  in  which 
this  diseased  action  has  produced  organic  lesion.  The  former  he 
denominates  incipient,  the  latter  chronic  insanity.  A  perfect  cure 
or  much  relief  can  be  hoped  for  only  when  the  disease  is  in  its  in- 
cipient stage,  for  if  lesion  of  the  brain  have  once  taken  place, 
"  however  the  consequences  of  it  may  be  palliated,  and  the  patient 
rendered  moderately  comfortable,  the  mental  manifestations  can 
never  be  completely  restored.'* 

Though  Sir  W.  Ellis  holds  that  accelerated  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  brain  attends  the  commencement  of  all  cases  of  insanity, 
except  those  which  arise  from  loss  of  blood,  want  of  nutrition  and 
other  debilitating  causes,*  he  does  not  trust  to  medical  treatment 
alone. 

**  Although  bleeding  and  other  treatment  may  for  a  time  prevent 
an  excessive  volume  of  blood  being  sent  through  the  brain,  yet  if 
the  cause  remains,  and  a  part  of  die  brain  continues  to  be  excited 
to  undue  exercise,  or  to  be  irritated  by  sympathy,  it  will  demand 
and  receive  more  than  its  doe  and.  healthy  share  of  blood  from  the 
system.  Mischievous  and  fatal  results  constantly  arise  in  practice 
from  want  of  attention  to  the  cause  of  this  increased  circulation,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  mania.  Very  copious  evacuations  and  profuse 
bleedings  from  the  system  are  resorted  to,  and  after  the  animal 
strength  of  the  patient  is  exhausted,  he  becomes  quiet,  but  the  men- 
tal ddusion  still  remains.  Supposing  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  be 
a  permanent  one,  such  as  any  moral  cause,  the  brain  or  a  portion  of 
it,  continues  to  be  unduly  exercised,  and  to  obtain  from  the  system 
more  than  its  due  share  of  the  blood,  which  the  lancet  has  left. 
But  when  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  excessive,  the  vital  power  in 
numerous  instances,  is  never  recovered,  and  the  patient  either  dies 
or  sinks  into  a  state  of  fatuity.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  patients 
received  into  public  hospitals,  as  recent  cases  have  previously  under- 
gone this  exhausting  process.     The  constitution  has  not  energy  to 

*  We  do  not  think  that  Sir  W.  Ellis  is  justified  in  making  this  exception ;  for  al- 
though  there  maybe  a  deficiency  of  blood  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  there  can  be 
no  ezdiemeot  of  the  brain,  without  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  recdving  more  than  iu 
usual  supply  within  a  gi?en  time. 
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rally,  and  there  is>  in  consequence  of  this  injudicious  treatment,  a 
much  greater  mortality  amongst  the  recent  cases  than  amongst  the 
old,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  ages.  In  hct,  if  the  cause 
be  permanent,  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  ultimate  cure,  when 
nature  is  left  to  herself,  and  the  violence  of  the  attack  allowed  to  be 
expended,  without  any  attempt  at  relief,  than  when  her  powers  have 
been  wasted  by  excessive  depletions." — Pp.  14^150. 

On  all  occasions,  therefore,  the  cause  of  insanity  must  first  be 
ascertained,  and  the  treatment  modified  accordingly. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  incipient  insanity,  the  author 
directs  his  attention,  Ist^  to  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  attended 
with  excessive  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  ;  &2,  to  cases  in 
which  the  brain  is  primarily  affected  by  the  action  of  some  moral 
cause ;  and  8c{,  to  those  in  which  the  insanity  is  caused  by  the 
brain  sympathizing  with  some  other  disordered  oigan. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  blow  on 
the  head,  depletion  may  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
when  it  results  from  moral  causes. 

''  Copious  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery,  free  purging  with 
calomel  and  extract  of  colocynth,  and  cold  applications  to  the  shaved 
head,  are  the  means  most  to  be  depended  upon ;  the  patient  taking 
at  the  same  time  nitrate  of  potash  in  ten  grain  doses,  with  small 
nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic ;  the  extremities  being  kept  warm 
with  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  even  stimulated  with  mustard  poul- 
tices. The  apartments  should  be  kept  well  ventilated,  but  all 
noise  and  light  should  be  carefully  excluded.  After  such  a  quan* 
tity  of  blood  has  been  drawn  from  the  system  as  the  constitution  is 
thought  capable  of  bearing,  if  the  inflammatory  action  still  continues 
violent,  locd  bleeding  may  follow  either  by  leeches  or  cupping,  as 
may  be  convenient,  and  digitalis  given  with  the  nitrate  of  potash." 
—Pp.  156, 157. 

Sir  William  Ellis  inculcates  great  caution  in  the  use  of  di- 
gitalis, and  recommends  that  me  dose  at  the  commencement 
should  not  exceed  five  or  ten  drops  three  times  a-day.  The  dose 
may  be  increased  according  to  circumstances,  it  being  always 
borne  in  mind  that  debilitating  effects  take  place  very  suddenly^ 
and  that  the  most  extraordinary  prostration  of  strength  often  oc- 
curs, from  which  no  stimulant  seems  suJBScient  to  rouse  the  patient. 

If  the  plan  of  treatment  now  detailed  be  had  recourse  to  at 
an  early  period,  a  rapid  recovery  may  take  place,  and  there  will 
be  no  occasion  to  remove  the  patient  from  home.  When  the 
stomach  is  weakened  by  the  means  necessary  to  subdue  the  in- 
flammatory action,  bitters,  stimulating  tonics,  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

When  the  disease  resists  the  remedies  mentioned  above,  the 
treatment  must  be  the  same  as  in  cases  arising  from  moral  causes. 
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Insanity  from  coup-de^soleU  is  not  so  common  in  thiscoontxy, 
as  phrenitis  and  death.  The  biain,  however,  may  be  affected  by 
long  exposuie  to  heat  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  though  not  so  su<t> 
denly.  In  such  cases,  the  treatment  already  indicated  must  be 
inunediately  enforced,  because  diseased  action  in  the  brain,  ari»- 
ing  from  this  cause,  proceeds  much  moie  lapidly  than  tcom  most 
other  cases.  Sir  Wuliam  Ellis  dicttpproves  of  the  application  of 
blisters  to  the  head,  especially  during  the  paroxysms,  as  they  ap^ 
pear  to  create  irritation  rather  than  subdue  it,  and  prevent  the  use 
of  ice  or  cold  water,  which  has  frequently  the  most  salutary  effect. 

In  instances  in  which  the  disease  has  been  produced  by  con- 
tinued intoxication,  the  same  treatment  may  be  pursued.  Sud- 
den depletion  to  a  very  considerable  extent  may  have  a  salutary 
efiect. 

Most  of  the  cases  arising  from  the  causes  mentioned  above  are 
attended  with  mania  and  considerable  violence.     Whenever  the 

Etient  begins  to  be  ungovernable,  the  author  recommends  as  the 
tidest  and  least  distre^ing  mode  of  proceeding,  even  to  the  pa- 
tient himself  to  procure  such  an  overwhelming  power  to  re- 
strain him,  as  to  make  him  feel  it  useless  to  resist.  Veiy 
few  patients  will  contend  with  three  or  four  firm  individuals, 
though,  if  only  one  or  two  be  present,  the  most  determined  resist* 
ance  is  made.  But  though  it  maybe  necessary  to  assemble  such 
a  force,  that  the  appearance  may  overawe  all  opposition,  it  is  nei- 
ther desirable  nor  necessary  that  all  the  individuals  should  be  em- 
ployed, their  mere  presence  being  generally  sufficient  to  subdue 
all  violent  resistance.  For  the  means  of  confining  the  patient  re- 
commended by  the  author,  we  refer  the  reader  to  his  work.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  simple,  easy  to  the  patient,  and  perfectly  effectual. 

Cases  of  insanity  arising  from  any  physical  cause,  not  produ- 
cfaig  Oiganic  disease  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  vary  in  their 
duration,  from  one  to  six  months,  according  as  the  disease  has 
been  properly  treated  or  n^lected  at  the  commencement. 

The  treatment  of  cases  arising  from  moral  causes,  resolves  itself 
into  the  medical  and  the  moral. 

''  In  cUl  cases  of  insanity  arising  from  moral  causes^  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  diseased  action  in  tlie  brain,  more  or  less  disorder 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  some  of  the  other  bodily  functions.  After 
the  diseased  action  in  the  brain  has  continued  for  some  time  and 
become  chronic,  the  other  functions,  in  many  cases,  gradually  recover 
their  tone ;  and  when  lesion  of  the  brain  has  taken  place*  the  pa- 
tients frequently  enjoy  a  fur  state  of  health.  But  until  the  system 
has  become  habituated  to  the  diseased  action  of  the  brain,  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  varying,  according  to  the  different  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  individual  will  be  affected  by  sympathy,  ««  and  it  becomes  ne- 
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cQSsary  to  adopt  the  proper  medical  means  to  restore  them  to  right 
action."— P.  167. 

Though  the  increased  circulation  in  the  brain  must  be  di- 

.minished,  Sir  W.  Ellis  disapproves  of  eflTecting  this  object  by 

large  bleedings  and  copious  evacuations.     He  recommends  the 

head  to  be  shaved,  and  the  parts  of  the  scalp,  ^^  under  which  it  is 

I)robable  the  excess  of  circulation  is  taking  place,^  to  be  repeated- 
7  leeched  or  cupped,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  only  being  ab- 
stracted each  time.  In  many  cases,  the  parts  from  which  blood 
should  be  abstracted,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  local  benefit, 
with  the  least  expense  to  the  constitution,  will  be  discovered  by 
the  presence  of  additional  heat  or  pain.  When,  however,  the 
temperature  of  the  scalp  is  equable,  and  the  patient  refuses  to 
give  any  information  as  to  his  feelings,  Sir  W.  Ellis  conceives 
that  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  the  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
disordered,  is  to  note  ^^  the  mode  in  which  the  altered  conduct 
or  sentiment  exhibits  itself.  Blood  is  then  to  be  abstracted  from 
the  region  indicated  by  phrenologists,  as  containing  the  organs 
supposed  to  be  diseased.^  From  this  plan  he  has  seen  great  be^ 
nefit.  The  following  passage,  however,  will  show  that  he  does 
not  assert  that  leeching  or  cupping  other  parts  of  the  head  might 
not  have  been  equally  advantageous. 

In  these  cases,  ''  I  am  unable  to  8ay>  that  the  application  toother 
parts  of  the  head  would  not  be  attended  with  similar  results ;  as  I 
should  not  think  myself  justified,  ksr  the  purpose  of  any  philosophi- 
cal experiment,  in  neglecting  the  means  which  I  really  believe  to 
be  the  best  calculated,  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  the  poorest  or 
most  imbecile  patient  under  my  care." — Pp.  170,  171* 

The  scalp  having  been  shaved,  and  blood  abstracted  locally,  the 
head  is  to  be  kept  cool  by  ice  or  other  cooling  applications.  The 
lower  extremities  are  to  be  kept  warm,  and  if  other  means  be  inefii- 
cient,  mustard  poultices  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  feet, 
especially  when  the  whole  surfiu^e  of  the  head  is  excessively  hot. 

**  Watchfulness  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  almost  all  re- 
cent cases  caused  by  direct  action  on  the  brain,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  rather  more  at  large  upon  it.  To  allay  irritation  is  evi- 
dendy  the  great  desideratum  ;  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  in  almost  every  constitution,  so  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  means  must  be  varied  as  we  find  them  to  exist. 
The  same  medicine  which  will  allay  it  in  one  will  not  in  another ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increase  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
<^ium,  which  is  rarely  found  admissible  in  insanity.  It  more  fre- 
quently creates  heat,  and  general  febrile  action,  than  procures  sleep  ; 
if  given  at  all  it  should  be  in  conjunction  with  ipecacuanha ;  from 
five  to  ten  grains  of  which,  taken  at  bed-time,  is  sometimes  found 
useful— most  probably  ftom  the  action  usually  produced  on  the  skin 
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by  this  remedy.  We  find  the  application  of  cold  to  the  shaved  head 
to  be  the  most  effectual  means^  m  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  to 
procure  sleep;  and>  afterwards,  useful  exercise  out  of  doors.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  patients  who  had  been  in  the  most  violent 
state  of  excitement,  and  entirely  without  sleep  for  many  days  and 
nights,  notwithstanding  every  effort  has  been  used  to  procure  it  by 
the  administering  various  narcotics,  and  the  use  of  hop  pillows,  sink 
into  the  most  comfortable  repose  on  using  the  pediluvium,  and  ap- 
plying cold  to  the  shaven  head.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that 
the  placing  a  patient  on  a  bed,  kept  gently  rocked  by  a  person  not 
in  the  room  with  him,  might  have  a  tendency  to  produce  sleep. 
This  might  be  easily  contrived,  but  I  have  not  tried  its  effect.  In 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease  we  9ught,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  use 
of  narcotic  medicines ;  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  sleep  by  allay- 
ing irritation,  in  the  method  above  pointed  out.  I  wish  particular- 
ly to  press  this,  because  much  has  been  said  by  some  authors,  on 
the  necessity  of  procuring  sleep  by  any  means ;  and  of  keeping  up 
the  strength  of  the  constitution  with  hearty  suppers,  porter  and 
other  stimulants.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  full  meal  very  often 
produces  sleep ;  and,  that  in  the  more  chronic  stage  of  the  disease 
the  exhaustion  is  often  very  great,  and  the  constitution  consequent- 
ly requires  an  extra  quantity  of  food.  If  the  patient,  under  these 
circumstances,  goes  to  bed  with  a  stomach  nearly  empty,  he  will  get 
no  sleep ;  but  hearty  suppers  are  not  admissible  in  the  incipient 
stage.  The  diet  should  be  low  if  the  patient  can  bear  it ;  but  cer- 
tainly in  this  stage  never  stimulating.  It  may  in  general  be  con- 
fined to  gruel,  milk,  and  pudding.  Balm  tea  is  the  most  refresh- 
ing diluent  the  patient  can  take  to  allay  the  thirst,  which  is  usually 
suffered  oiuthe  commencement  of  the  attack.***  As  the  violence  of 
the  disease  abates,  a  more  generous  diet  may  be  adopted" — Pp. 
172-174. 

When  the  application  of  cold  or  exercise  does  not  induce  sleep, 
the  author  recommends  five  grains  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  or  a  ^ught 
composed  of  the  camphor  mixture,  solution  of  the  acetate  of  am- 
monia, tincture  of  digitalis,  and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  &c.  to  be 
exhibited  at  bed-time.  No  remedy,  however,  is  so  generally  effi- 
cacious in  allaying  irritation  as  the  warm  bath*  It  may  be  used 
two  or  three  times  a  week  or  oflener  if  necessary,  and  its  ffood 
efiTects  may  be  materially  increased  by  applying  cold  to  the  head 
when  the  patient  b  in  it. 

While  this  plan  is  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
diseased  action  of  the  brain,  the  other  functions  of  the  body  must^ 
if  possible,  be  restored  to  their  natural  state. 

"  When,  ftom  the  furred  state  of  the  tongue  and  other  symptoms, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  stomadb  is  foul,  I  find  J;hat  the 
quickest  mode  of  giving  relief  is  by  giving  an  emetic;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  them  would  appear  contraindicated,  from  the 
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act  of  Yomitios  propelling  the  blood  to  the  head,  I  find  this  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  more  than  connterbaknced  by  the  removal  from 
that  viscus  of  any  irritating  matter  which,  daring  its  continuanoe> 
constantly  tends  to  keep  up  the  disease.  And  if,  instead  of  emptying 
the  stomach  of  the  irritating  matter  at  once  by  an  emetic,  we  attempt 
to  attain  the  same  result  by  the  slower  method  of  purgatives  and 
alteratives,  we  necessarily  lose  time." — P.  175. 

Sir  W.  Ellis  concludes  this  part  of  the  treatment  with  some 
very  judicious  remarks  on  the  administration  of  medicines,  which, 
from  want  of  space,  we  are  obliged  to  omit. 

In  the  moral  treatment  the  first  object  to  be  attained  is,  if  pos- 
sible, to  remove  the  cause.  In  some  cases  this  is  easily  effected, 
as  when  the  disease  owes  its  origin  to  the  presence  of  some  objects 
which  operate  too  powerfully  on  the  brain.  In  such  instances, 
change  of  scene,  conjoined  with  proper  medical  treatment,  will 
speedily  cure  the  patient.  When  the  disease,  however,  has  been 
brought  on  by  thinking  too  long  and  too  intensely  on  painful  truths, 
from  which  the  individual  cannot  escape,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  dwelling  upon  them  ;  for  although  the 
patient  may  be  well  aware  that  this  is  both  injurious  and  useless, 
he  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  controlling  his  thoughts. 
When  the  exciting  cause  cannot  be  removed,  every  object  calcu- 
lated to  recall  painnil  circumstances  to  the  mind  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  patient  placed  in  a  situation  likely  to  produce  a  com- 
plete interruption  of  the  train  of  thought.  However  painfrd,  he 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  if  the  dis^ 
eased  action  be  trifling  and  the  attack  quite  recent,  he  should  be 
sent  on  an  excursion  into  a  fine  country,  mountainous  if  possible, 
accompanied  by  an  experienced  medical  attendant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  the  physical  remedies  necessary  for  the  relief 
of  the  brain  be  not  neglected. 

The  disappointment  whidi  frequently  arises  from  change  of  scene 
producing  no  benefit  may  be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  tne  proper 
medical  remedies.  Much  mischief  has  been  produced  from  this 
mistake,  and  valuable  time  has  been  lost  to  the  irreparable  injury 
of  the  patient. 

When  the  disease  has  made  such  progress  as  to  render  it  no 
longer  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  travelling,  the  patient  should 
be  at  once  removed  from  home,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
medical  man,  whose  first  object  should  be  to  gain  his  confidence. 
As  long  as  any  symptoms  of  excessive  circulation  in  the  brain  con- 
tinue, he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  much  exercise.  When  these, 
however,  are  removed,  the  ingenuity  of  the  medical  man  must  be 
taxed  to  engage  him  in  some  occupation  which  will  divert  his  mind 
from  the  morbid  train  of  thought.  In  this  part  of  the  volume. 
Sir  W.  Ellis  gives  a  number  of  cautions  and  directions,  which 
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will  be  found  of  great  practical  utility,  and  tal^es  occasion  to  state 
his  views  respecting  the  construction  and  management  of  asylums 
for  individuals  in  the  better  ranks  of  society.  These,  we  believe, 
have  in  reality  less  chance  of  recovery  than  their  pauper  fellow  suf- 
ferers, who  may  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  men  so  benevolent  and 
judicious  as  the  author ;  for  Sir  W.  Ellis  also  points  out  many  of 
the  errors  which  at  present  exist  on  the  management  of  public  asy- 
lums, and  the  means  of  rectifying  them.  This  portion  of  the  wort, 
as  well  as  the  chapter  on  asyliuns,  we  think  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  all  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence or  direction  of  similar  institutions.  In  the  following 
passage  he  particularly  insists  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  assistance  of  women. 

"  I  am  far  ftx>m  decrying  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
ertions of  my  own  sex^  but  I  know  from  experience,  that  these  are 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  moral  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
benevolence  and  activity  of  woman.  And  it  would  be  unjust  in 
me  if  I  did  not  acknowledge^  that  if  I  have  met  with  any  measure 
of  success  in  my  attempts  to  rouse  the  dormant  faculties,  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  insane,  and  to  render  the  patients  under  my 
care  a  happy  and  a  united  family,  this  success  is  mainly  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  abilities,  the  courage^  the  perseverance^  the  kindness^  and 
the  engaging  manners  of  my  wife." — P.  215. 

That  this  panegyric  on  Lady  Ellis  is  no  mere  ebullition  of  con- 
jugal affection  the  following  extracts  amply  demonstrate. 

*'  A  female,  of  great  firmness^  had  for  several  days  refused  to 
take  her  food^  and  as  no  persuasion  seemed  to  have  any  influence 
upon  her^  preparations  were  made  to  inject  it  by  the  stomach  pump. 
At  this  juncture  my  wiie  discovered  that  the  woman  had  naturally 
a  great  love  of  acquiring.  She  sat  down  by  the  patient's  bedside^ 
and  without  saying  an)rthing  on  the  subject  of  food>  conversed  with 
her  on  her  former  habits ;  and  having  learnt  that  she  had  kept  cowg 
and  poultry,  she  induced  her  to  give  an  account  of  the  profits  she 
made  by  them.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  woman :  she 
forgot  her  determination  to  resist ;  and  whilst  talking  of  the  gain 
of  selling  the  butter,  she  permitted  herself  to  be  fed  with  a  basin  of 
bread  and  milk,  apparently  unconscious  that  she  was  submitting  to  the 
wishes  of  her  attendants* 

"  Another  instance  of  the  power  of  checking  the  violent  opera- 
tion of  one  set  of  feelings  by  calling  another  into  action,  also  occur- 
red to  my  wife.  A  patient  who  was  pruning  some  trees  in  the  gar. 
den^  quarrelled  with  another  lunatic,  during  the  accidental  absence 
of  the  gardener :  he  became  so  irritated  that  he  threatened  to  kill 
the  other.  A  third  patient  ran  into  the  house  to  give  the  alarm. 
He  met  my  wife  on  the  way,  and  she  returned  with  him  to  the 
combatants,  and  desiring  to  speak  with  the  man  who  had  the  knife, 
told  him  she  was  surprised  to  find  a  man,  of  his  talents  and  under- 
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standingy  so  &r  forgetting  himself  as  to  dispute  with  the  other,  who, 
Bb  he  knew,  had  been  insane  for  several  years.  This  gratified  his 
self-esteem.  He  said,  you  are  right,  ma'am ;  I  shall  take  no  far- 
ther notice  of  him ;— and  he  at  once  became  quiet.  It  not  unfre* 
Suently  happens,  that  patients  of  very  irritable  tempers  are  sud- 
enly  thrown  into  violent  paroxysms  of  passion  from  slight  causes, 
and  are  as  often  to  be  diverted  out  of  them,  by  calling  other  fieunil- 
ties  into  operation,  by  very  simple  methods."— Pp.  220,  221. 

'*  H.  R.  a  female  about  forty  yearn  of  age,  had  been  insane  for 
some  years  when  admitted.  She  was  a  robust  wcmian,  and  being  ge- 
nerally in  a  state  of  excitement,  was  the  terror  of  all  the  patients 
in  the  ward,  when  not  in  confinement.  If  at  any  time  a  softened 
influence  could  be  produced  upon  her,  and  more  gentle  feelings  cal- 
led forth,  it  was  by  referring  to  the  scenes  of  early  life.  One  day, 
when  under  these  impressions,  a  patient  began  a  song,  which  she 
had  learnt  when  a  girl,  when  turning  to  my  wife,  who  stood  near 
her,  she  said  with  a  great  animation,  '  Mistress,  when  I  was  young 
I  knew  that  song,  and  I  think  I  could  sing  it  now.'  She  began, 
and,  with  the  greatest  delight,  found  she  remembered  the  whole  of 
it.  From  that  hour  *  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream  :' 
her  excessive  violence  gave  place  to  the  more  amiable  and  kindly 
feelings.  Instead  of  being  the  dread  of  all  about  her,  she  became 
obliging  and  industrious.  After  some  months  of  trial  she  got  well 
and  returned  home.  Some  years  afterwards  she  came  over  to  pay  us  a 
visit,  and  at  that  period  had  had  no  return  of  the  disease.  The  ad- 
vantage of  presence  of  mind,  and  apparent  confidence  in  the  pa- 
tients, when  from  circumstances  placed  in  their  power,  during  a 
paroxysm,  was  strikingly  exemplified,  in  the  conduct  of  my  wife  to- 
wards this  patient.  In  one  of  her  most  furious  ebullitions  of  pas- 
sion, she  contrived  to  seize  her,  and  to  twist  her  hand  in  her  hair 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  she  looked  at  her  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  the  utmost  rage,  and  told  her  that  she  could  *  twist 
her  head  round  ;'  which,  from  her  great  strength,  was  almost  lite- 
rally the  truth,  when  my  wife  answered  with  great  calmness,  'yes, 
you  could ;  but  I  know  you  would  not  hurt  a  single  hair.'  This 
confident  appeal  pacified  her,  and  she  immediately  quitted  her  hold." 
Pp.  223,  224. 

Sir  W.  Ellis  points  out  and  illustrates,  by  various  cases,  the 
good  efiTects  of  kindness  and  firmness  in  the  management  of  the 
insane.  The  restrictions  under  which  visits  from  friends  should 
be  permitted,  and  the  mode  in  which,  in  suitable  cases,  moral  and 
religious  instruction  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  the  insane,  are  also 
discussed  by  the  author  with  his  usual  judgment,  and  this  part  of 
the  work,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  inci- 
pient insanity,  is  concluded  with  some  general  directions  for  the 
medical  and  moral  management  of  insanity,  produced  by  the  brain 
sympathizing  with  other  oigans  in  a  state  of  disease. 

In  chronic  insanity,  that  is,  when  the  brain  or  its  membranes 
have  become  permanently  injured,  its  functions,  as  has  been  al- 
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ready  remarked,  can  never  be  perfectly  performed.  In  some  cases 
the  lesion  is  so  trifling,  and  the  derangement  confined  to  matters 
so  unimportant,  that  the  individual  may  be  capable  of  managing 
his  afiairs ;  and  unless  something  shall  occur  to  excite  the  diseased 
part  to  excessive  action,  no  symptom  of  insanity  maybe  exhibited 
for  considerable  interv^.  A  great  liability  to  paroxysms,  how- 
ever, exists,  and  each  succeeding  attack  leaves  the  patient  in  a 
worse  condition.  In  some  cases  these  are  periodical ;  in  others  the 
intervals  of  convalescence  vary,  and  seem  to  depend  on  the  absence 
of  any  cause  of  excitement.  In  many  instances,  where  the  patients 
exhibit  decided  marks  of  derangement,  they  are  liable  to  similar 
exacerbations,  produced  by  very  trifling  causes. 

The  symptoms  of  the  attack  in  chronic  cases  are  very  similar  ta 
those  wluch  characterize  incipient  insanity. 

"  The  head  becomes  hot,  the  secretions  are  disordered^  the  par 
tient  is  irritable,  and  there  is  an  alteration  fpr  the  worse  in  his  ge- 
neral manner  and  conduct.  As  soon  as  any  of  these  symptoms  are 
observed^  the  system  previously  pointed  out  as  proper  to  be  adopted 
on  the  commencement  of  insanity  should  be  at  once  pursued^  but 
with  a  still  greater  caution  in  the  use  of  depleting  remedies.  By 
carefully  watching  the  first  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  and  at 
once  keeping  the  patient  perfectly  quiets  and  applying  the  small 
local  bleedings,  and  other  medical  remedies,  the  attack  which,  if 
the  patient  were  not  properly  attended  to,  would  last  for  many 
weeks,  may  be  frequently  stopped  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
with  comparatively  but  little  increased  diseased  organization  of  the 
brain.  I  can  specdc  with  some  degree  of  confidence  as  to  the  effect 
of  local  bleedings  in  chronic  cases.  Many  patients  have  been  under 
my  care,  who  afford  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
its  effects.  *  *  *  In  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  employment,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  capacities  of  the  patients,  combined  with  firm 
and  kind  moral  treatment,  on  the  plan  previously  mentioned,  is  the 
best  means  of  increasing  their  general  health,  of  contributing  to  their 
comfort,  and  of  prolonging  the  period  of  their  convalescence.*' — Pp. 
250,  51. 

The  chapter  is  concluded  with  some  remarks  on  the  medical 
education  of  those  to  whose  care  the  insane  are  to  be  intrusted. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the  in- 
sane,— the  construction  and  management  of  asylums,— 4md  the 
distinction  between  conduct  resulting  from  moral  evil  and  that 
arising  from  insanity ;  and  the  volume  is  concluded  with  an  ap- 
pendix, containing  some  remarks  on  masturbation  as  a  cause  of 
insanity,  the  diet-table  of  Hanwell  Asylum,  and  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations for  the  keepers  and  servants.  We  particularly  recom- 
mend the  chapter  on  asylums,  and  that  on  the  distinction  between 
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inunorality  aii4  insanity,  to  the  attention  of  our  leaderB.  To  ha^e 
noticed  them  in  a  satis&ctoiy  manner,  would  have  been  to  tnm- 
scribe  ahnost  every  line. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  bestowing  the  highest 
pnise  on  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis,  not  only  for  the  amount  of  usefd  in- 
formation contained  in  his  work,  but  for  the  enlightened  moral, 
and  religious  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  it.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  not  only 
of  all  classes  of  the  profession,  but  of  those  who  may  be  officially 
connected  with  the  asylums  of  the  country. 


Aet.  V. — On  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.  By  James  Syme, 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.    Edinburgh,  1838.    &vo.  Pp.  188. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  diseases  of  the  rectum,  their  im- 
portance, both  as  indications  of  the  state  of  the  general  health 
and  as  reagents  on  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  treating  Uiem  properiy, 
are  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  number  of  publications  which  have 
been,  during  some  years  past,  devoted  to  the  eluddaticm  of  their 
nature,  and  the  most  prompt  and  appropriate  means  of  relieving 
the  sufferings  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  their  presence. 
It  is  only,  however,  of  late,  that  practitioners  have  become  aware 
of  their  nrequency,  and  that,  consequently,  much  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  their  nature  and  origin ;  and  even  on  both  these  sub- 
jects, and  also  on  the  best  methods  of  treatment,  we  find  that  pro- 
fessional opinion  is  by  no  means  unanimous,  and  that  much  is  re- 
quisite to  be  done  in  order  to  establish^  in  each  case,  an  efficient 
and  appropriate  system  of  therapeutic  management. 

Previous  to  the  time  at  which  the  short  tr^tises  of  Mr  Thomas 
Copeland,  (1810)*  and  Mr  W.  White,  (1812)t  appeared,  no 
speml  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  morbid  states  of  this 
bowel ;  and  surgical^practitioners  were  oblifi^ed  to  trust  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  descriptions  and  therapeutic  directions  given  in  sys- 
tematic treatises,  in  which  they  were  always  vague  and  imsatisiac- 
tory,  and  sometimes  erroneous.  The  best  account  of  this 
kind  is  that  given  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Suigical  Institutions  of  Monteggia,  the  late  learned  professor 
of  surgery  at  Milan ;  and  excellent  as  it  is,  it  has  only  to  be 

*  ObteiTAtions  on  some  of  the  principal  difeues  of  the  Rectom  and  the  Anua» 
particnlarlj  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  the  Hemorrb<»dAl  Kzcretence,  and  the  FUtoU 
in  Ano.    Bj  Tbomaa  CopeUmd,  Surgeon.    London,  1810.    8vo. 

t  Obeenrationt  on  the  contracted  Inleatinum  Rectum,  and  the  mode  of  treatment, 
accompanied  with  cases  illustrative  of  the  different  morbid  appearances  att^idant 
on  the  complaint  By  W.  White,  M.  R.  C.  S.  &c.  Bath,  1812.  3d.  edit.  Bath, 
1820,  and  Farther  Observations,  London,  1822. 
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perused  to  show  how  unfit  it  is  to  guide  the  surgeon  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  practice ; — ^independent  of  the  circumstance,  that  it 
does  not  come  nearer  the  present  time  than  the  year  1815.  The 
treatises  of  Mr  Copeland  and  Mr  White,  therefore,  were  of  great 
use  in  directing  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
eases of  the  rectum,  which  had  certainly  been  too  mudi  overlook- 
ed ;  and  the  latter  author  especially  has,  in  three  successive  edi- 
tions and  several  supplemental  papers,  continued  to  add  from  time 
to  time  whatever  information  his  increasing  and  enlaq;ed  experi- 
ence could  furnish. 

The  works  now  mentioned  were  followed  at  diflTerent  intervals 
by  those  ofKirby  (1817-1826,)  Calvert  (1824,)  Salmon  (1828, 
1881,)  Mayo  (1888,)  and  Bushc  (1837,)  of  aU  of  which  ac- 
counts  have  been  given  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal ; — ^besides  se« 
vend  isolated  papers,  and  not  a  few  essays,  which  have  appeared  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  last  mentiotied  English,  or  ratner  Ang- 
lo-American, treatise,  which  came  under  observation  was  probably 
the  most  full  and  comprehensive  ;  and  we  then  recommended  it, 
as  giving,  firom  various  sources,  much  valuable  information,  on  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  and  iignries  incident  to  the  rectum,  and  the 
methods  best  calculated  to  afibrd  relief  and  recovery.  We  bad 
occasion,  however,  to  observe  even  in  this  excellent  work,  what 
we  conceive  is  more  or  less  a  defect  in  all  the  treatises  that  have 
been  published  on  the  subject.  The  rectum  and  its  morbid  states 
are  considered  in  a  manner  a  great  deal  too  isolated,  and,  as  if 
that  bowel  scarcely  formed  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  was, 
neither  in  its  physiological  nor  its  pathological  relations,  influence4 
by  the  state  of  the  digestive  tube  or  that  of  the  general  health, 
and  did  not  in  its  turn  produce  a  very  great  and  remarkable  in- 
fluence upon  them.  If  there  be  any  one  point  clearly  established 
in  physiol(>gical  pathology,  it  is,  tliat  many  if  not  all  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  rectmn  originate  more  or  less  in  an  unsound  state  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  general,  and  that,  both  in  preventing  and 
in  curing  them,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  surgeon  to 
be  aware  of  this  connection,  and  to  be  guided  by  it  in  ms  the- 
rapeutic methods. 

The  present  treatise,  though  small,  is  distinguished  by  two  cir- 
cumstances which  strongly  recommend  it  to  Uie  suigioftl  practi* 
ticmer.  In  giving  short  and  clear  accounts  of  several  of  the  most 
important  diseases  incident  to  the  rectum,  Mr  Syme  impresses 
very  strongly  the  nature  of  the  connection  now  specified,  and  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  it,  and  considers  the  diseases  of  the  rec- 
tum not  as  a  mere  operating  surgeon,  but  as  a  good  physiologist 
and  pathologist.  But  besides  this,  he  accommodates  the  proper 
mode  of  treatment  to  each  form  and  variety  of  disease  of  tne  rec- 
timi,  with  greater  precision  and  accuracy  than  we  think  is  done  in 
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any  other  work.  His  therapeutic  precepts  evince  throughout  botb 
extensive  experience  in  the  observation  of  diseases  of  this  order, 
and  that  his  opportunities  have  not  been  neglected. 

The  whole  treatise  consists  of  six  chapters,  in  which  the  author 
considers  successively  the  different^subjects  of  Fistula  in  Jnoj 
Hemorrhoids,  Prolapsus  Ahi^  Polypus  of  the  Rectum,  Stricture 
of  the  Rectum,  and  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  Rectum. 

In  the  first  chapter,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Fistula^  the 
author  gives  a  succinct  and  clear  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  dis^e  is  formed,  of  the  effects  which  it  produces,  and  of  the 
treatment  required  for  its  removal. 

He  impresses  the  fact,  that  there  may  be  two  varieties  of  the 
disease,  or  at  least  that  the  disease,  though  always  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  general  health,  may  either 
take  place  in  necessary  connection  with  this  derangement,  or  may 
exist  as  a  mere  local  maladv.  To  the  latter  chiefly  he  confines 
the  operative  method,  whidi  has  been  usually  employed  for  the 
final  eradication  of  the  disorder. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  trifling  as  this  disease  appears  to  be, 
and  indeed  its  importance  has  been  rather  under-rated,  much 
doubt  is  entertained  by  the  most  eminent  masters  in  the  profes^ 
sion,  both  as  to  the  original  source  of  the  disease  and  its  extent ; — 
some,  like  M.  Ribes,  maintaining  that  the  disease  commences 
from  within  the  bowel,  and  that  the  fistula  is  always  complete ; 
others  representing  it,  as  Mr  Pott  and  the  present  author,  to  ori- 
ginate in  the  adipose  tissue  round  the  bowel,  and  either  to  pene- 
trate the  mucous  coat  of  the  rectum  or  not.  Mr  Syme  agreeing 
with  M.  Ribes,  that  the  internal  opening  is  a  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  usually  imagined,  adds  that  many  complete^^ 
lae  have  been  mistaken  for  \i&CiAfistulae^  or  sinuses  simply,  merely 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  opening  into  the  bowel  was  very 
difficult  to  be  found.  Another  important  point  in  the  pathology 
oi  fistula  established  by  Mr  Syme  is,  that  in  that  order  of  cases 
in  which  no  opening  in  the  bowel  had  taken  place,  the  villous 
membrane,  at  the  point  at  which  it  must  have  taken  place,  that 
is  to  say,  the  villous  membrane  corresponding  to  the  inner  extre^ 
mity  of  the  fistula,  is  not  only  denuded,  but  rendered  so  thin,  that 
the  perception  of  the  probe  behind  it  is  hardly  less  distinct  than 
if  the  instrument  had  entered  the  rectum ;  and  he  accordingly 
establishes  the  therapeutic  rule,  that,  to  render  the  cure  certain, 
the  incision  must  be  extended  to  this  point. 

The  principles  inculcated  by  Mr  Syme  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  this  disease,  and  the  kind  of  operation,  are  contained  in  the 
following  passages. 

"  1.  In  complete  fistula^  the  internal  opening  does  not  lie  farther 
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from  the  anus  than  an  inch  and  a  qaarter^  and  is  frequently  tnud^ 
nearer  to  it. 

"  2.  In  external  fistula  not  communicating  with  the  gut,  the  mu- 
C0U8  membrane  is  denuded  and  attenuated  at  the  part  where  the 
opening  would  be  if  there  were  one. 

"  3.  In  performing  the  operation  it  is  merely  neoessary  to  divide 
the  parts  lying  between  the  external  and  internal  apertures,  or  de- 
nuded part  of  the  mucous  coat  corresponding  to  the  latter. 

"  4.  In  the  after-treatment  it  is  not  necessary  to  interpose  any 
dressing  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  beyond.the  first  forty-eight 
hours."— Pp.  29,  30. 

Every  one  conversant '  with  suigical  practice  knows  that  there 
are  few  cases  otfisttUa^  for  the  cure  of  which  more  than  one  ope- 
ration has  not  been  performed ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  repeated  operations  have  been  rendered  requisite, 
in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  disease  not  hav- 
ing been  duly  considered  at  first.  If  the  directions  of  Mr  Syme 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  rules  established  in  the  present  essay 
be  carefully  observed,  we  think  the  practitioner  will  incur  little  ha- 
zard of  having  to  repeat  his  operation. 

Besides  the  ordinary  form  of  Fistula  in  ana  originating  from 
inflammation  of  the  adipose  tissue  round  the  anus  and  rectum, 
there  are  observed  other  forms  of  the  disorder,  which,  however  si- 
milar in  effect,  differ  widely  in  origin,  and  consequently  require 
some  modification  in  treatment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bones  of  fish  or  small  birds,  or  any  fo* 
reign  bodies,  may,  when  arrived  at  the  rectum,  wound  its  coats, 
and  thus  induce  a  fistulous  opening,  and  one  or  more  sinuouscanals, 
which  will  resist  all  attempts  at  healing,  till  the  foreign  body  or  bo- 
dies be  extracted.  In  this  case  Mr  Sjrme  justly  recommends  that 
thefistiUa  should  be  thoroughly  laid  open  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
and  then,  if  requisite,  that  incisions  should  be  made  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  allow  the  foreign  body  or  bodies  to  be  extracted  without 
violence  or  tearing  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  the  second  place,  Jistula  in  ano  may  be  connected  with, 
and  occasioned  by,  the  presence  of  stricture,  which  may  excite  irri-* 
tation,  and  thereafter  suppurative  ulceration.  Though  in  this  case 
the  same  operation  is  requisite  as  when  the  fistula  is  unconnected 
with  stricture  of  the  bowel,  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  patient 
will  depend  upon  the  practicability  of  restoring  the  rectum  to  it9 
natural  capacity  and  texture. 

In  the  third  place,  disease  of  the  hip-joint  may  give  rise  to 
secondary  suppuration  of  the  incumbent  textures,  and  at  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hip,  where  a  sinuous  canal  imi- 
tates closely  the  appearance  of  hlindjistula  in  ano.  When  the 
sacrum  also,  or  the  ischium,  becomes  diseased  and  carious,  and  dead 
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portions  are  to  be  detached,  they  giie  rise  to  similar  sinuous 
canals,  i^hich  in  like  manner  imitate  the  appearance  of  fistula. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  necessity  of  careful  examination,  in 
order  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be 
more  forcibly  impressed.  Mr  Syme  mentions  two  cases  in  which 
these  appearances  took  place,  and  gave  rise  to  sinuous  openings 
which  lasted  long,  and  resisted  all  means  of  cure,  until  portions  of 
dead  bone  were  extracted,  when  both  patients  speedily  recovered. 

In  the  second  chapter,  devoted  to  tne  subject  of  hemorrhoids, 
Mr  Syme  distinguishes  that  disorder  into  three  varieties ;  Isty  the 
venous,  consisting  chiefly  of  varicose  and  dilated  veins,  which  are 
liable  to  inflammation  and  ulceration ;  Sd,  the  external  hemor^ 
rhoids,  which  seem  to  consist  in  hypertrophy  of  the  thin  delicate 
skin  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  liable  also  to  inflammation,  suppu- 
ration, and  even  occasionally  mortification;  and  3d,  the  inter- 
nal hemorrhoids,  which  is  a  peculiar  morbid  state  of  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  rectim),  inmiediately  beyond  the  cutaneo-mucous 
membrane,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  external  hemorrhoids. 

The  last  is  decidedly  the  most  important  disease ;  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Syme  in  the  following  terms : 

**  They  possess  an  irregularly  round  form^  a  florid  colour,  a  gra» 
nular  uneven  sur&ce,  and  very  vascular  structure,  so  as  to  bleed 
freely  from  the  slightest  injury.  They  resemble  a  strawberry  very 
much  in  appearance,  and  seldom  existing  singly,  in  general  consti- 
tute a  more  or  less  complete  annular  swelling,  which,  when  pro- 
truded beyond  the  anus,  seems  to  close  the  aperture  of  the  gut  com- 
pletely, and  is  surrounded  by  an  external  ring  proceeding  from  dis- 
tension of  the  neighbouring  loose  texture,  which  is  the  seat  of  ex- 
ternal hemorrhoids.  The  two  kinds  of  growth  are  easily  distinguish, 
ed,  not  only  from  their  difference  of  position,  the  one  being  seated 
vnthin  the  other,  but  also  by  their  difference  of  sur^Eice,  the  one 
being  smooth  and  the  other  granular."— Pp.  58-59. 

Its  leading  character  is  the  excessive  disposition  to  bleed,  which 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  so  diseased  betrays ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  some  to  consider  it  as  a  variety  of  the 
erectile  tissue,  which  constitutes  ntzevtis  and  aneurism  by  anasto- 
mosis. This  similitude,  however,  Mr  Syme  observes,  is  by  no 
means  generally  applicable,  as  the  latter  diseases  are  with  few  ex- 
ceptions congenital  in  origin,  whereas  internal  hemorrhoids  rarely 
make  their  appearance  before  the  age  of  maturity. 

*'  Like  other  hemorrhoidal  affections  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  vi- 
gour of  life.  It  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  females,  and 
m  both  sexes  greatly  more  frequent  in  the  higher  than  the  lower 
ranks  of  society.  Residence  in  warm  climates,  a  luxurious  diet,  de- 
ficient exerdse,  and  excitement  of  the  generative  organs,  are  the 
drcumstanoes  which  seem  to  have  the  most  powerful  influence  in 
determining  its  commencement,  and  encouraging  its  progress,  espe- 
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dally  when  seyeral  of  them  operate  together.  Literary  portoitB 
and  a  professional  life^  which  admits  or  requires  sedentary  habits, 
are  observed  to  favour  the  production  of  this  morbid  excrescence.  It 
would  seem,  in  short>  that  the  superfluous  nourishment  usually  ac- 
quired by  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  when  not  expended  in  bo- 
dily exertion,  is  apt  to  find  vent  through  the  channel  of  internal 
hemorrhoids,  into  which  it  may  be  directed  by  the  opposition  afford* 
ed  by  a  sitting  posture  to  the  free  return  of  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  pelvic  viscera." — Pp.  60-61. 

Mr  Syme  gives  an  accurate  history  of  the  symptoms  and  efiTects 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  this  diseased  state  of  the  rectum, 
under  we  three  heads  of  painful  sensations,  protrusion  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  hemorrhage.  The  painful  sensations  are  refeircd  eith^ 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease  itsel]^  or  to  the  urinary  oigans  ;  and  in 
the  latter,  the  sufferings  are  occasionally  so  intense,  as  to  obscure 
the  original  seat  of  the  disorder,  and  make  all  the  symptoms  be 
ascribed  to  some  disease  of  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  or  urethra. 

The  most  serious  and  formidable  effects  of  this  disease,  however, 
are  the  repeated  hemorrhages  to  which  it  gives  birth,  and  which 
may,  by  continuance  and  constant  recurrence,  be  so  profuse,  as  to 
m^e  most  alarming  inroads  on  the  patient^s  health  and  strength, 
and  give  him  the  appearance,  with  not  a  ^ew  of  the  symptoms,  of  a 
person  gradually  dedining  under  disease  of  the  heart.  Thus  not 
only  does  the  countenance  become  pale  and  wan,  the  lips  white  and 
waxy,  and  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  body  acquire  a  peculiar  dingy 
yellow  hue,  but  the  patient  becomes  feeble  and  languid  in  body, 
listless  in  mind,  and  fretful  in  temper ;  his  sleep  is  disturbed,  he 
has  quick  feeble  irritable  pulse  and  headach,  mcreased  by  the 
erect  position,  and  palpitation  and  pain^in  the  redon  of  the  neart, 
with  difficult  breathing,  ail  which  are  aggravatea  by  bo<Hly  exer^ 
tion  or  mental  agitation. 

All  practitioners  who  have  carefully  observed  patients  labour- 
ing under  this  incessant  drain  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
of  this  description,  and  will  see  the  propriety  of  at  once  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  rectum,  and  if,  upon  examination,  the  mem- 
brane prove  to  be  diseased  in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
repeat^y  effusing  blood,  of  adopting  without  delay  the  means  of 
restraining  the  hemorrhage. 

With  resard  to  the  treatment  to  be  pursued,  Mr  Syme  has 
the  merit  of  adapting  the  treatment  with  much  precision  to  the 
different  forms  of  hemorrhoidal  disease. 

In  the  management  of  venous  hemorrhoids,  he  dissuades  from 
operation  either  by  ligature  or  pimcture,  which  is  contraindicated 
by  the  tendency  of  venous  tissue  to  be  affected  with  inflammation. 
Soothing  measures,  as  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  the  hip-bath, 
gentle  laxatives,  injections  of  tepid  water  into  the  rectum,  and 
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when  there  is  much  pain,  local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches  ap- 
plied round  the  anus,  are  the  chief  measures  admissible. 

The  extenud  hemorrhoids  he  recommends  to  be  removed  by 
means  of  the  curved  scissors,  whenever  the  parts  are  free  from 
pain,  heat,  and  other  marks  of  inflammation. 

In  the  case  of  internal  hemorrhoids,  Mr  Sjrme  applies  ligatures 
round  the  individual  vascular  bleedinc;  tumours,  by  canying 
through  the  roots  of  each  a  needle  with  a  double  ligature,  and 
tying  each  half  of  the  tumour  by  the  separate  ligature  as  tightly 
as  possible.  The  inmiediate  effects  of  this  operation  he  repre- 
sents to  vary  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
extent  of  the  disease.  In  irritable  habits  it  is  followed  by  pain, 
want  of  sleep,  and  sometimes  slight  delirium ;  and  not  uncom- 
monly the  bowels  are  confined,  and  the  urine  is  retained.  For 
these  sjrmptoms  he  recommends  an  opiate,  or  an  opiate  injection 
into  the  rectum,  fomentations,  the  hip-bath,  the  internal  use  of 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  eduction  of  the  urine  by  the  catheter, 
with  adnerence  to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

In  establishing  the  foregoing  rules,  and  adapting  them  to  the 
different  varieties  of  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  Mr  Syme  has  accom- 
plished all  that  the  present  state  of  surgical  knowledge  admits. 
All  the  surgical  treatises  to  the  present  time  show  how  unsettled 
is  the  method  of  treatment,  and  how  opposite  are  the  directions 
given.  It  was  well  known  to  suigeons,  from  the  cases  recorded 
by  M.  J.  L.  Petit,  to  whom  we  owe  an  instructive  section  on  the 
subject  of  hemorrhoids,*  that  the  application  of  the  ligature  was 
occasionally  followed  by  symptoms  of  acute  and  violent  intestinal 
or  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  subsided  on  the  removal  of  the 
ligature,  and  in  some  cases  terminated  iatally ;  and,  as  these  re- 
sults were  confirmed  by  the  occasional  attempts  afterwards  made 
to  employ  the  ligature,  suigeons  have  very  generally  been  averse 
to  its  use,  and  have  been  disposed  to  adopt  the  method  by  exci- 
sion. This,  however,  was  also  not  free  from  inconveniences,  and 
consequently  objections ;  and  one  of  the  most  serious  is  that  of 
proftise  hemorrhage,  which  is  either  not  checked,  or  not  thought 
of,  till  the  whole  colon  becomes  distended  with  blood,  and  either 
the  patient  is  so  enfeebled  as  not  to  recover,  or  he  perishes  from 
absolute  hemorrhage.  Thus  Sir  Astley  Cooper  records  the  case 
of  a  Scottish  nobleman  who  died  in  this  manner ;  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  in^iispicious  termination  must  undoubtedly 
have  succeeded  the  employment  of  the  knife  in  this  situation. 

It  was  chiefly  the  knowledge  of  similar  inconveniences  that  led 
M.  Mayor  again  to  propose  tibe  use  of  the  ligature,  and  to  defend 

*  Trait^  det  Maladies  Chirurgicales  et  des  OperadoDS  qui  leur  cooviennent,  CEu- 
vrage  poithume  de  J.  L.  Pedt,  mis  au  joor  par  M.  Lesne,  &c  Tome  iL  Paris, 
1790.    Chap.  tL  des  Uloeres,  §.  ▼.  p.  70. 
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its  employment  by  all  the  aiguments  suggested  by  this  knowledge. 
But  notwithstanding  the  aiguments  ad£iced  by  this  advocate,  the 
ligature  has  found  Uttle  favour ;  and,  as  M.  Velpeau  observes,  it 
is  almost  generally  abandoned  in  attempting  the  removal  of  he- 
morrhoidal tumours.  The  practice  of  the  late  M.  Dupuytren, 
and  the  work  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  show  that  the  practice  is  still  in 
an  unsettled  state. 

To  us  who  view  the  question  in  reference  to  the  textures  af- 
fected, it  appears  that  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  discordance 
is  occasioned  by  the  mistake  of  confoimding  the  different  forms 
of  hemorrhoidal  tumour  under  one  head,  and  applying  to  all  the 
same  method  indiscriminately.  By  distinguishing  the  different 
forms,  therefore,  according  to  the  textures  affected,  Mr  Syme  has 
the  merit  of  introducing  a  method  which  is  likely  to  be  more 
successful  than  any  heretofore  employed.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  in  which  we  fear  it  is  possible  to  revive  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  ligature  as  formerly  used.  Sir  Charles  Bell  very 
properly  observes,  in  his  recently  published  Elements,  that  after 
any  severe  operation  on  the  rectum,  the  alarming  circumstances 
are  pain  above  the  pubis,  and  towards  the  umbilicus ;  then  fever 
and  peritoneal  inflammation,  indicated  by  tenderness.  And  on 
this  he  afterwards  adds,  ^^  In  operations  on  the  rectum,  there  is 
less  pain  on  injuring  the  gut  witnin,  than  at  the  margin ;  but  the 
danger  of  peritonealinflammationis  greater,  the  deeper  the  injury.^ 

This  observation  is  perfectly  well  founded  in  two  senses ;  not 
only  as  the  injury  is  more  remote  bom  the  outlet  of  the  bowel, 
but  as  it  affects  more  of  the  component  tissues  of  the  rectum. 
We  cannot  perceive  that  Mr  Syme  makes  much  distinction  be- 
tween applyms^  the  ligature  merely  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
rectum,  or  perhaps  only  to  the  morbid  vascular  developement  of 
the  mucous  tunic,  and  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  any  part  where 
it  may  be  externally  invested  by  peritoneum.  But  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  us,  that  the  formidable  symptoms  occasionally 
observed  to  ensue  on  the  enclosure  of  a  part  of  the  rectum  within 
a  ligature,  were  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  circumstance,  of  not 
only  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mucous  coat,  but  that  of  the  mus- 
cular and  the  peritoneal  being  also  constricted  and  injured,  or  to 
that  of  some  of  the  veins  having  been  tied,  and  consequently  hav- 
ing become  inflamed.  In  making  this  observation,  however,  it  is 
due  to  Mr  Syme  to  say,  that  his  method  of  introducing  the  needle 
through  the  root  of  the  tumour,  and  tving  on  each  side,  is  less  likely 
to  entail  the  inconvenience  now  specified,  than  the  methods  formerly 
in  use,  and  by  which  it  is  manifest  that  considerable  portions  of  the 
bowel,  and  perhaps  of  its  veins,  were  included  in  the  limture. 

Procidentia  aniy  prolapsus  ani^  or  protrusion  of  me  rectum, 
forms  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the  third  chapter.  Mr  Syme 
distinguishes,  as  is  usually  done,  the  prolapsus,  which  may  be  re- 
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guided  as  primary,  or  dependent  upon  the  rectum  Itself,  and  timt 
which  is  secondai^,  or  dependent  on  other  diseases,  as  severe 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  stone  in  the  bladder,  asoarides,  and  other 
canses  of  irritation,  general  or  local.  The  form  chiefly  requiring 
consideration  by  the  suigeon,  as  becoming  an  oUect  of  surgicd 
tsreatment,  is  that  in  which  the  whole  thickness  of  the  rectum  is 
protruded,  and  forms  more  or  less  of  an  external  tumour,  round 
or  oval,  sometimes  cylindrical,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small 
egg  to  that  of  a  laige  orange,  presenting  the  slimy  sur&ce  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  and  secreting  more  or  less  abundantly  a  mat- 
ter like  red  currant  jeUy.  In  this  form  it  is  allied  to  intus-sus- 
eeption. 

The  therapeutic  means,  Mr  Sjrme  distinguishes  into  those  for 
accomplishing  replacement  of  the  bowel,  and  those  f<»  preventing 
tile  protrusion. 

"  In  order  to  attain  the  first  of  these  objects,  the  patient  should 
be  laid  horizontally  on  his  side  or  back,  with  the  limbs  bent  upon 
the  pelvisy  and  desired  not  to  hold  his  breath,  which  ^  by  confining 
the  abdominai  viscera,  exposes  the  ascent  of  the  gut.  Ilie  surgeon 
then  grasps  the  tumonr  in  his  hand,  having  previously  lubricated  ita 
surface  with  oil,  and,  gently  but  steaduy  compressing  its  neck, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  urges  on  the  body  of  the  swelling,  gradu. 
ally  pushes  the  protruded  parts  within  the  sphincter." — Pp.  §2, 93. 

The  great  point,  however,  is  to  prevent  the  bowel  from  being 
again  protruded ;  and  too  often  this  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary 
d^culty.  After  adverting  to  the  means  required  in  cases  of 
symptomatic  or  secondary  prolapstM^  the  author  considers  those 
required  for  the  removal  of  that  which  depends  on  weakness,  re^ 
laxation,  or  palsy  of  the  sphincter  ani.  In  the  latter  case  little 
can  be  done  beyond  the  use  of  the  bandage.  But  it  may  happen, 
that  a  degree  of  contractile  power  is  left,  though  diminished  by 
the  constant  distension  of  the  outlet,  and  impeded  in  its  action  by 
mend  relaxation  of  all  die  parts  around  the  anus.  In  this  case 
mefit  sometimes  results  fr(mi  tiie  operation  of  removing  a  por- 
tion of  the  pendulous  skin  around  the  surface  of  the  bowel,  after 
which  the  subsequent  inflammation  gives  the  parts  a  degree  of 
firmness  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  resistance. 

*^  The  scissors  curved  to  one  side  prove  most  convenient  for  ef- 
fecting this  excision,  and  should  be  directed  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre  of  the  aperture.  The  folds  of  skin  should  be 
held  tense  by  a  hook  or  forceps,  and  be  removed  from  the  distance 
of  about  an  inch  and  a-half  quite  up  to  the  mucous  membrane,  a 
small  part  of  which  should  be  included  in  the  incision.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  more  than  four  or  five  of  the  folds." — P.  97* 

There  is  another  form  of  prolapsus^  in  which  the  internal  or 
mucous  membrane  alone,  always  in  a  state  of  morbid  thickening 
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and  alteration  is  protruded.  Mr  Sjme  properly  remarks,  that 
this  belongs  to  the  disease  already  considcored  under  the  name  of 
external  hemorrhoids.  It  is  a  prolapsus  altogether  secondary 
and  symptomatic,  and  as  such  demands  the  treatment  adequate 
to  the  removal  of  the  primary  disorder.  It  is  not  very  pleasant 
to  think  how  much  confusion  prevails  both  in  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery and  medicine,  from  want  of  correct  observation  and  accuracy 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disorders,  with  only  similar  external  signs. 

From  the  fourth  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  Polypus,  we  pass  to 
the  fifth,  on  Stricture  of  the  Rectum.  This  Mr  Syme  distinguish- 
es into  two  forms,  simple  stricture  and  malignant  stricture. 

In  the  former,  the  canal  of  the  rectum  is  contracted,  with 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  tissue  of  the  coats.  This  is  the 
simple  stricture,  or  rather  the  contracted  rechtm  of  Mr  W.  White 
of  Bath,  who  ascribed  the  contraction  partly  to  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  (Section  iii.),  partly  to  enlarjrement,  or  what 
is  now  called  hypertrophy,  of  the  muciparous  follicles  of  the  bowel, 
(Section  ix.)  According  to  Mr  Syme  it  is  seated  very  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  a  little  within  the  sphincter,  be- 
tween two  and  three  inches  from  the  anus ;  and  though  he  does 
not  deny  that  contractions  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  colon,  yet 
he  doubts  whether  these  contractions  are  of  such  limited  extent, 
as  to  constitute  stricture  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and 
whether  their  presence  or  extent  can  be  ascertained,  or  their  re- 
moval effected  by  instruments.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  as  at 
one  time  stricture  of  the  rectum,  as  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  consti- 
pation, and  bad  health,  was  often  overlooked,  so  now  a  mere  con- 
stipated state  of  the  bowels,  from  torpor  or  hebetude  of  these 
organs,  is  oflen  mistaken  for  it ;  and  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  be- 
lieved to  exist  where  it  does  not.  On  this  delusion,  we  recommend 
the  carefiil  perusal  of  the  observations  of  Mr  Syme,  who  fives  a 
most  correct  account  of  the  true  disease,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  constipation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  diarrhoea,  one  of  its  ul- 
timate effects,  on  the  other. 

On  the  latter  topic,  we  find  Mr  Syme  attaches  much  import- 
ance to  the  peculiar  diarrhooa,  to  which  this  disease  gives  rise  after 
a  certain  time,  and  cautions  the  practitioner  against  confounding 
this  symptom  with  that  of  primary  diarrhoea,  from  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

"  The  mistake  thus  committed  not  only  prevents  the  proper 
means  of  remedy  from  being  employed,  but  leads  to  the  administra- 
tion of  astringents  and  anodynes,  which  must  prove  hurtful,  by  check- 
ing the  process  instituted  by  the  system  for  its  own  relief.  This 
consists  in  the  copious  secretion  of  fluids  into  the  cavity  of  the  great 
intestine,  which  lessens  the  solidity  of  the  feculent  matters,  and  fa- 
cilitates their  passage  through  the  narrow  channel  that  remains  for 
their  escape.    Being  forced  down  upon  the  stricture  by  the  violent 
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efforts  at  expulsion  which  are  made  to  unload  the  distended  bo#el8> 
a  small  quantity  is  urged  through  the  stricture,  and  issues  fixun  the 
anus  in  a  sudden  jet,  as  if  propelled  hy  a  squirt.  The  grand  cha« 
xacter  of  the  disease  in  its  advanced  stage,  then,  is  the  frequent 
squirting  out  of  thin  feculent  matters^  containing  no  solid  masses, 
or  only  rery  small  ones,  and  mixed  with  hlood  or  mucus,  acoMnpani- 
ed  hy  a  sensation  of  cutting  or  humins  in  the  rectum.  In  addition 
to  this  the  abdomen  is  distended,  partly  by  retention  of  its  feculent 
contents,  partly  by  tympanitic  swelling,  caused  by  derangement  of 
the  bowels.  Pain  uso  is  felt  in  the  sacrum,  extending  down  the 
limbs ;  and  abscesses  frequently  form  in  the  vicinity,  so  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  oijtstula  in  ano.  In  this  case  the  sinus  does  not,  as 
has  been  alleged,  open  into  the  gut  above  the  contracted  part,  but 
hMs  its  usual  position  near  the  anus,  and  should  be  regarded  ra« 
ther  as  an  acddentai  consequence  of  the  nieighbouring  irritation,  than 
as  a  direct  effect  of  the  stricture." — Pp.  115, 117* 

For  the  management  of  the  disease,  Mr  Syme  recommends 
trusting  mostly  to  the  regular  and  steady  use  of  the  bougie,  either 
of  iron,  or  of  elastic  gum. 

On  the  subject  of  malignant  stricture,  or  that  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  tubercular  or  scirrhous  disease,  attacking  the  mucous  or 
glandular  tissue  of  the  rectum,  Mr  Syme  makes  some  judicious 
observations,  which  ought  to  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  every  surgical  practitioner,  who  wishes  to  practice  his  art  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  patient.  In  deciding  upon 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  this  case  as  in  every  similar  one,  all  de- 
pends on  the  formation  of  a  correct  diagnosis.  When  a  patient 
presents  himself  for  advice  with  symptoms  of  contraction  of  the 
rectum,  the  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  arcta- 
tion  of  the  canal  be  owing  to  mere  thickening  and  contraction, 
or  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of  tubercular  or  scirrhous  de- 
posit. In  the  former  case,  the  contraction  may  be  dilated  by 
means  of  instruments.  In  the  latter,  instruments  cannot  be  in- 
troduced without  causing  much  injury,  and  accelerating  the  onward 
progress  of  the  heterologous  structure  to  disoi^nization.  In 
forming  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  practitioner  must  not  only  ex- 
amine the  rectum  by  the  finger,  inspect  the  motions  and  matters 
discharged,  but  he  must  attend  closely  to  the  general  symptoms, 
and  especially  the  feelings  of  the  patient;  and  in  making  up  his 
mind,  he  may  derive  material  assistance  from  the  description  given 
in  the  present  volume.  In  general,  it  is  requisite  to  advert  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  as  it  is  commonly  a  disease  which  appears 
in  the  latter  period  of  life ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overlook 
the  colour  of  the  complexion,  which  is  of  a  leaden  dingy  tint,  and 
the  unhealthy  ghastly  appearance  of  the  countenance. 

When  the  practitioner  has  made  up  his  mind,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  and  this  Mr  Syme  properly  answers,  by 
recommending  that  nothing  beyond  palliation  can  be  attempted. 
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He  equally  dissuades  the  practitioner  from  attempting  the  in- 
troduction of  bougies,  or  having  recourse  to  those  means  which 
are  well  known  only  to  irritate  the  morbid  structure,  and  undertak- 
ing any  operation  which  cannot  &il  to  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  without  holding  out  the  most  distant  prospect  of  allevia- 
tion and  cure  of  the  original  disease.  He  does  not  deny  the  prac- 
ticability of  cutting  away  more  or  less  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
bowel^  without  immediately  &tal  or  inconvenient  consequences  to 
the  patient*  But  he  properly  observes,  that  this  operation  never 
can  remove  such  a  disease  as  carcinoma  of  the  rectum ;  and  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  patient  making  any  recovery  whatever, 
Is  a  dear  proof  that,  if  such  operation  were  beneficial,  the  disease 
for  w^ch  it  was  performed,  was  neither  scirrhus,  nor  tubercular 
cancer.  No  rational  person  or  good  suigeon  can  doubt  that  the 
principles  here  established  are  founded  on  the  most  solid  and 
ixrefiiigable  grounds ;  nor  do  we  think  it  will  be  easy  to  show, 
providing  always  that  the  diagnosis  is  accurately  nuuie,  that  ex- 
tirpation of  part  of  the  rectum  by  the  knife  is  not  a  gratuitous 
and  inadmissible  operation. 

The  only  exception,  justly  made  so  by  Mr  Syme,  is  that  of 
cancer  affecting  tne  veige  of  the  anus,  that  is,  the  cutaneo-mu- 
cous  tissue  between  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membiane.  This, 
however,  is  a  case  entirely  different,  and  scarcely  implicates  the 
rectum  properly  so  named. 

.  On  the  subject  of  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  rectum,  treated  in 
the  last  chapter,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  forther  than 
to  give  the  following  case.     . 

'^  I  was  asked  to  see  a  gentleman  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  stat- 
ed that,  a  few  weeks  before,  after  sitting  out  a  long  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  had  folt  extreme  difficulty  in  evacuating  the 
bowels,  having  previously  for  several  years  experienced  more  or  less 
uneasiness  from  this  source ;  that  he  had  consulted  a  physician  and 
surgeon  in  London,  who  prescribed  laxatives  without  affording  rS- 
lief ;  and  that  his  complamt  had  continued  so  as  at  length  to  con- 
fine him  to  bed.  I  proposed  an  enema,  which  was  at  once  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  that  the  anus  would  not  admit  the  smallest  sized 
tube.  Suspicion  being  thus  excited,  the  anus  was  examined,  and 
found  to  present  the  characteristic  features  of  spasmodic  stricture. 
Having  explained  my  views  of  the  case,  I  gently  insinuated  the  nar- 
row sheath  of  a  bistoury  cachi,  which  I  happened  to  have  with  me, 
and  then  expanding  the  blade,  withdrew  it,  so  as  to  make  an  inci- 
sion at  one  side  of  the  orifice.  A  copious  stool  immediately  follow- 
ed, and  the  patient  was  at  once  completely  relieved  from  nis  com- 
plaint."—Pp.  137, 138. 

In  conclusion,  this  work  must  be  reconmiended  to  the  surgical 
reader  as  one  which  contains,  in  a  small  compass,  a  good  practical 
view  of  the  most  common  diseases  incident  to  the  rectum,  and 
the  means  best  suited  to  accomplish  their  cure» 
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PART   III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Contributiont  to  distinguish  the  Causes,  Naiure^  and  Treatment  ofChih' 
fiat.  By  W.  J.  Little,  M.  D.  [Symbolae  ad  TaHpedem  Varum  cog» 
noseendurn»  Pan  I.  GeDeris,  Pan  II.  Coniinens  Anatamen  PathoUtgieam, 
Semioticen,  Raiionem  morbi  iractandi,  Exemplague  nonnulia  meihodo 
Siromeueriana  sonata,  Auctore  W.  J.  Little,  M.  D.^  &c  Berolim,  1837.) 
This  Dissertation  deserves  notice,  because  it  contains  a  good  accoant  •f 
one  form  of  club-foot  {Talipes  varus,)  and  of  a  method  of  remoring  the 
deformity  practised  bj  several  foreign  surgeons^  but  especially  by  George 
Fred.  Ludovic  Stromeyer  of  Hanoyer. 

The  term  club-foot  has  been  long  in  common  use,  to  designate  aspedes 
ef  deformity  in  which  the  foot  is  at  once  more  or  less  turned  inwards  or 
tibiad,  so  that  the  individual  on  walking  supports  himself  partly  on  the 
outer  or  fibular  surface,  and  partly  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  normal  leni^th  of  the  foot  is  abridged,  by  the  toes  being  more 
or  less  shrunk  and  incurvated  towards  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

This  deformity  has  received  Arora  some  the  denomination  of  Talipes, 
from  the  circumstance  that  Festus,  the  Roman  grammarian  and  lexioogra- 
pher^  uses  the  verb  Talipedo,  ialipedare  to  express  the  action  of  walking  on 
the  nastems^  wf^ftCuruf,  from  talus,  astragalus,  the  pastern  bone*  and 
pes  tne  foot.  The  word  Talipes  has  no  existence  in  any  classical  authw, 
and  Talipedare  bean  the  mark  of  undassical  distinction. 

Three  forms  of  deformed  or  distorted  foot  have  been  described  by  au« 
thors.  1.  The  firat  is  the  most  common,  or  that  in  which  the  fbot  is  in- 
troverted, the  sole  being  turned  inward  and  the  fibular  side  and  dorsum 
downwards,  while  the  toes  are  drawn  inwards  towards  the  arch  of  the  fbot 
and  the  heel.  This  has  been  denominated  varus,  not  with  great  accuracy, 
since  that  term  is  used  by  classical  writen  chiefly  to  denote  a  deformity  of 
the  legs ;  and,  what  is  still  more  troublesome,  the  term  is  most  generally 
and  correctly  used  as  a  substantive,  to  denote  the  hard  tubercles  or  chro- 
nic pustuliform  eminences  of  the  fiice  and  nose.  It  is  introversion  (endos^ 
iraphe,)  2.  The  second,  which  is  less  fVequent,  is  that  in  which  the  feet 
are  extroverted,  so  that  the  inner  or  tibial  ankle  sinks  on  the  ground  or 
near  ity  while  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  more  or  less  turned  outwards,  and  the 
fibular  side  inwards  or  towards  the  other  foot.  In  this  often  both  feet  are 
extroverted.  To  this  the  name  of  Valgus  has  been  applied  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  inaccuracy  as  in  the  last  case,  in  so  far  as  the  term 
when  used  is  evidently  applied  to  a  deformity  of  the  legs,  and  it  is  farther 
not  quite  determined,  whether  it  is  applied  to  that  in  which  the  legs  are 
bandy,  or  that  in  which  they  are  uneven  externally,  and  the  individual  is 
knock-kneed.  This  is  extroversion  (exostrophe^)  3.  The  third  form  is 
that  to  which  the  name  of  pes  equinus,  or  horse  foot,  has  been  long  applied, 
because  the  patient  walks  without  allowing  the  heel  to  touch  the  ground, 
and  solely  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  metatarsus  and  the  toes.  This  may 
be  called  deorsoversion  (catastrophe.) 

Dr  Little  proposes  to  employ  the  term  Talipes  as  a  generic  one,  com- 
prehending all  the  varieties  of  distortion  of  tne  foot,  whether  by  intro- 
venion,  (endostrophe)  ;  extro-vereion,  (exostrophe)  ;  or  deorse-version, 
(catastrophe)  ;  and  to  apply  the  terms  varu^,  valgus,  and  equinus,  as  spe- 
cific d^iominations  of  the  individual  forms  of  the  distortion.  In  the  pre- 
sent essay,  though  he  considen  the  general  productive  causes  of  the  whole, 
he  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the  fint  form, 
the  Talipes  varus. 

In  this,  as  already  stated,  the  individual  in  walking  supports  his  person 
not  by  placing  on  the  ground  the  sole  of  the  footi  but  the  outer  margin  and 
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external  onkle.  The  tip  of  the  foot  is  more  or  less  tamed  inwards^  and  in 
some  formidable  cases  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot 
forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  Hbku  One  or  both  feet  may  be  the  suttject 
ci  this  species  of  defbrmity.  The  leg  and  foot  retain  their  proper  shape, 
though  tney  may  be  shorter  and  more  alendor  than  those  with  the  sound 
foot.  The  leg  is  generally  emaciated.  In  some  esses  the  one  knee  is  tum« 
ed  a  little  outwards  or  inwards,  and  when  one  foot  is  affected,  the  knee-pan 
is  evidently  smaller  than  that  of  the  sound  fbot. 

In  general  the  internal  or  tibial  ankle  cannot  be  felt ;  but  the  external 
or  fibular  ankle  prcrjects  and  appears  to  yield  backward.  The  heel  is  more 
or  less  retracted  upwards  by  the  strong  action  of  the  gastrocnemii,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  incurvated  inw^ds ;  but  this  is  only  in  appearance.  The  inner 
margin  of  the  foot  and  the  sole  are  hollow ;  and  in  the  latter  is  imprinted 
a  fbmw  in  the  long  and  broad  direction.  The  great  toe  is  often  very  much 
stretched,  e^iedally  if  the  patient  endeavours  to  bend  the  foot*  On  that 
part  of  the  external  margin  or  dorsum  of  the  foot,  on  which  the  patient 
supports  himself  in  wallang,  are  seen  a  bursa  mucosa  beneath  the  skin,  or 
several  corns,  with  which  several  processes  of  the  tarsal  bones  are  covered. 

The  symptoms  now  mentioned  are  what  may  be  styled  the  essential  and 
pathognomic ;  and  of  these  all  the  others  are  either  effects  or  symptomatic 
consequences. 

The  stste  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts  in  this  species  of  malformation,  as 
disclosed  by  anatomy,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Scarpa,  loerg,  Clo3« 
sius,  Colics,  Mackeever,  Palletta^  Delpech,  Cruveilhier,  Loeb,  and  Tour« 
tual ;  and  the  general  result  of  the  labours  of  these  inquirers,  tliough  dis* 
oordant  enough,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms. 

It  appears  that»  in  all  cases  of  introverted  club-foot,  the  position  and 
figure  of  the  tarsal  bones,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  is  not  exas tly 
the  same ;  but  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  perhaps 
some  other  circumstances. 

In  general  in  young  subjects  and  in  early  life,  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
astragahis,  and  the  scaphoid  or  navicular  and  cuboid  oones,  are  more  or  less 
altered.  The  astragatus^  which  is  most  changed  in  advanced  life,  has  its 
round  head  and  neck  turned  downwards  and  inward,  and  the  articular  sur« 
fiice  of  the  bone,  which  is  united  with  the  iibia^  is  so  turned  outwards,  that 
its  large  anterior  part  is  not  in  contact  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia, 
which  forms  a  new  articular  sur&ce  for  itself,  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  astragalus  being  absorbed.  For  the  same  reason  the  external 
trochlear  surfiice  of  the  astragalus  protruded  forwards  does  not  reach  the 
surface  of  the  external  or  fibular  ankle.  It  appears,  en  the  other  hand, 
firom  the  account  of  Loeb  of  a  case  of  club-foot,  that  the  astragalus  may 
not  deviate  much  from  its  usual  position,  though  its  anterior,  which  gene- 
rally is  uneven,  becomes  more  flat,  has  not  far  from  the  posterior  margin  a 
small  permanent  process,  and  descends  obliquely  fh>m  tne  upper  and  pos- 
terior to  the  Interior  and  anterior  part.  In  short,  the  round  head  of  the 
astragalus  is  in  general  turned  inwards,  while  the  upper  surface  is  forwards 
and  inwards,  and  the  lower  surface  backward  and  outward.  It  is  articu- 
lated with  the  tibia  also,  not  by  its  upper  but  by  its  posterior  surface. 

The  OS  calcis  is  in  general  much  deranged  in  position,  and  especially  in 
its  relation  to  the  astragalus.  Thus  its  tuberosity  may  be  turned  inwards, 
the  anterior  process  of  the  bone  turned  outwards,  and  the  upper  surface 
turned  outwards,  causing  the  inner  margin  of  the  bone  to  look  downwards, 
and  the  lower  margin  inwards.  In  other  cases  it  appears  that  the  anterior 
tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  is  turned  more  internally  than  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  while  the  posterior  tuberosity  gives  way  outwardly.  The 
strong  action  of  the  gastrocnemii  continues  to  increase  this  malposition  by 
drawing  upwards  the  posterior  tuberosity,  while  the  bone  is  not  allowed  to 
move  on  its  centre  of  motion  in  the  proper  normal  direction. 

The  scaphoid  or  navicular  bone  is  in  general  displaced  in  its  relation  to 
the  astragalus.  It  is  turned  towards  the  tibial  or  inner  ankle ;  and  in  one 
adult  fiwt  i)r  Little  found  a  new  articulation  between  this  ankle  and  the 
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inner  extrmity  of  the  toapluiy  bcmeiy  which  had  beooine  laimrior  by  thii 
distortion. 

The  rnuadet  and  tendons  also  present  certain  changes  AH  the  muscles 
are  more  or  less  flabby,  and  sometimes  affected  with  the  fktty  transfoma- 
tion.  The  ttndo  Achiliis  is  inserted  into  the  inner  suHbce  and  superior  emw 
nenceof  theoff  ca/d#,  andiaip;eiieraIlymoreor  less,  sometimes  much  shorU 
coed*  The  tibiaUM  anticui  is  genenlly  shortened.  The  tendons  of  this' 
mosde  and  of  the  iihiaii*  posticus  are  in  scFeral  cases  lengthened ;  and  in, 
all  the  muscles  are  a  good  deal  turned  out  of  their  usual  position. 

The  proposal  to  effect  the  cure  of  this  species  of  deformity,  by  diriding 
the  Tendo  AchiUis,  appears  to  haye  originated  with  Maurice  Gerard  Thi- 
leniusy  a  surgeon  at  Frankfbrt,  who  with  this  Tiew,  performed  an  opera- 
tion on  a  girl  of  17,  on  the  84th  March  1784,  and  puoUshed  an  account  of 
it  in  his  Medical  and  Surgical  Observations  in  1789.  The  heel  wss  let 
down  by  this  nrooedure  two  inches,  and  the  young  woman  could  place  the 
whole  sole  of  tae  foot  on  the  ground^  and  soon  after  is  represented  to  have 
wall^  perfectly  well  Michaelis,  overlooking  the  reasonins  and  operation 
of  Thiloiius,  considering  the  operation  for  wry*ueck,  and  uie  experiments 
of  Bell  on  the  ligament  of  Poupart»  nearly  twenty  years  sfter  conceived  that 
it  was  best  to  divide  only  part  of  the  tendo  AchtUis^  and  accordingly  per- 
formed this  operation  on  a  young  man  of  16,  in  November  1809,  and  in 
Che  course  of  the  same  year  be  performed  the  same  operation  eight  times 
for  different  forms  of  contractura,  vix.  three  cases  of  pe$  eguinus,  one  of 
dab-foot,  three  cases  of  greatly  incurvatcd  knee,  and  one  a  case  of  extreme 
incurvation  of  four  fingers  of  one  hand»  It  seems  doubtful  whether  these 
were  not  examples  of  acquired  contraction*  Oelpech  afterwards,  Uiough 
impressed  at  first  with  some  speculative  apprdiensions  about  the  eiffidency 
and  die  efl^ts  of  the  operation^  had  recourse  to  it  in  1816  on  a  boy  of  » 
with  pei  equinus. 

The  last  adventurer  in  this  field  of  surgical  experiment  is  Stromeyer  of 
Hanover,  who  began  in  1830  to  consider  the  practicability  and  efficiency 
a£  the  operation,  and  who  is  represented  by  Dr  Little  to  have  given  it  its 
most  comnlete  and  improved  form.  The  principles  on  which  he  proceeds 
are  the  following. 

1.  Those  tendons  which  resist  the  motions  of  the  fijot,  tarsus,  and  meta« 
tarsus^  are  divided,  leaving  the  skin  and  neighbouring  parts  as  little  ii^ur- 
ed  ss  possible* 

2.  The  foot  is  not  restored  to  its  proper  position  immediately  after  di- 
vision. 

S.  The  Ivmph  cffbsed  between  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendon,  ss  soon 
as  the  small  external  wounds  are  united,  b^ns  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  if  not  impeded,  to  be  extended. 

4.  This  proceeds  to  extend  gradually,  until  the  foot  has  attained  its  nft» 
tural  shap^  and  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation  can  be  perfectly  bent* 

5.  The  extending  machine,  though  the  patient  may  stand  and  walk  wdl, 
ia  applied  for  some  time,  lest  the  intermediate  substance,  already  filnrous, 
becoming  daily  more  rigid,  should  be  sgain  contracted. 

6.  The  infirm  limb  is  supported  for  some  time  by  a  suitable  machine, 
constructed  like  that  of  Scarpa,  lest  the  patient,  firom  an  extreme  love  of 
walking,  should  injure  his  foot. 

The  method  of  operating  is  the  following.  The  patient  is  seated,  while 
one  assistant  hdds  the  knee  of  the  deformed  foot,  and  another  depresses 
vrith  his  left  hand  the  heel  of  the  foot,  and  with  the  right  pushes  the  tip  of 
the  fbot  a  little  upwards,  that  the  tendo  Achillis  may  be  put  on  the  stretch. 
The  operator  holds  the  teiuio  AchiUis  in  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the 
Idt  huid,  one  or  two  inches  above  the  ankles,  and  studies  to  know  by  touc^ 
accurately  the  circumference  of  the  tendon.  With  a  sharp  scalpel,  as  nar- 
row as  possible,  end  with  the  ed^  a  little  concave,  he  punctures  the  skin 
at  the  aame  depth  with  the  anterun'  surface  of  the  tendon,  then  carries  the 
knifo  across  the  tendon,  using  at  the  same  time  pressure,  by  which  the 
tendon  is  divided  mostly  by  reason  of  its  being  stretched,  by  the  edge,  be- 
fore its  point  reaches  the  opposite  side  of  the  skiiL    If  the  tendon  be  not 
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yet  oonpletdy  difidedy  the  operator  continuefl  to  cut,  lodifl^nt  whether 
the  skin  be  injured,  until  a  crack  like  that  of  a  teDse  rope  breaking  is  heard^ 
and  the  gastrocnemii  are  retracted.  This  shows  that  the  whole  tendon  is 
divided  ;  and  sometimes  this  is  completed  without  touching  the  skin  on 
the  opposite  side.  In  the  adult,  in  whom  the  tendon  is  Terv  prominent, 
two  nmute  punctures  are  made.  Stroroeyer,  he  says,  properly  prefers  di« 
vision  of  the  tendon  in  a  single  course,  though  with  two  ptmctures,  to 
renewing  the  pressure,  with  the  view  of  making  only  one  puncture. 

After  the  division,  the  parts  are  covered  and  secured  by  adhesive  plaster, 
splint,  and  bandage.  In  general,  on  the  second  or  third,  or  at  most,  the 
fourth  day,  the  small  wounds  are  united  without  pain  or  inflammation. 
But  caie  must  be  taken  not  to  bind  the  culf  tightly,  by  which  the  extre- 
mities of  the  tendon  are  brought  into  contact*  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  apart. 

This  operation  has  since  been  performed  by  various  surgeons.  Dieffen- 
bach  in  Berlin,  Bouvier  at  Paris,  Holscher  at  Hanover,  and  Dr  Little  him* 
self.  Dieffifubach  places  the  patient  on  his  face  and  belly,  and,  by  a  shorter 
and  more  incurvated  knife,  ny  two  or  three  motions,  divides  the  tendon 
without  touching  the  skin  of  the  opposite  side.  Bouvier  used  a  needle  with 
a  cutting  edge  in  the  cure  of  several  eases  of  vari,  which  he  described  be- 
fore the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris.  Holscher  employs  rather  a  complicated 
instrument,^  curved  sharp  bisiouricachS  ;  for  which,  Dr  Little  observes^ 
there  seems  to  be  no  goo<l  reason. 

In  ail  cases  of  Talipes  tquinu$,  and  most  cases  of  club-foot,  division  of  the 
iendo  AckUUs  is  quite  sufEcient  to  effect,  with  the  subsequent  use  of  exten- 
sion, restoration  of  the  foot  to  its  natural  position,  shape,  and  motions.  But 
when  the  foot  is  greatly  introverted,  and  a  great  impediment  requires  to  be 
overcome  to  turn  the  foot  outwards  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  /tAm,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  divide  also  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  Jiexor  longus 
poUicis  pedis.  In  some  cases,  in  which  the  foot  is  very  much  turned  inwanls, 
and  the  curvature  of  the  external  margin  is  so  great,  that  the  great  toe  ancl 
the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  are  much  contracted,  and  make  an  acute  angle 
with  the  inside  of  the  ft^ta,  and  almost  touch  it,  by  which  the  distance  be- 
tween the  points  of  origin  and  insertion  of  the  tibialis  antieus  and  extensor 
proprius  poUicis  is  duninished,  and  the  muscles  are  shortened  by  long  inac- 
tion, their  tendons  also  require  to  be  divided.  This,  however,  is  represent- 
ed to  be  very  seldom  necessary ;  and  Dr  Little  is  persuaded,  that,  to  the 
cure  of  the  most  formidable  coses  of  club-foot  (Talipes  varus,)  the  division 
of  the  tendo  AchiUis  and  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  Jiexor  lon» 
gus  poUicis  pedis,  with  subsequent  mechanical  extension,  is  perfectly  suf- 
ficient. He  even  counsels  against  the  rash  division  of  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  now  mentioned,  because,  for  the  sake  of  antagonism  against  the 
gastrocnemii,  the  tibialis  posticus  and  others,  the  tibialis  antieus  md  flexor 
longus  poUicis  pedis,  are  of  much  use  in  retaining  the  foot  in  its  rignt  po- 
sition. 

The  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  poUicis  pedis  were 
divided  by  Stroroeyer ;  and  those  of  the  tibialis  antieus  and  extensor  pro* 
prius  were  divided  by  Dieffenbach,  both  with  favourable  result. 

Dr  Little  concludes  his  paper  with  a  detail  of  his  own  case  and  four  others, 
which,  as  our  limits  will  not  at  present  allow  us  vpace  for  them,  we  mtist 
defer  to  a  fUture  opportunity. 

Case  of  abscess  in  the  ham  simulating  popliteal  Aneurism.  ByHxNRT 
GaAHAM,  Surgeon.— Cases  sometimes  occur  of  pulsating  tumours  in  the 
situation  of  arteries,  in  whidi  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  the  af- 
fection be  aneurism,  or  an  abscess  to  which  a  pulsatory  imptilse  is  com- 
municated by  the  artery  beneath.  As  an  illustration,  I  beg  leave  to  detail 
the  following  case,  which  occurred  to  me  while  surgeon  of  the  H.  E.  I.  C. 
late  Ship  Charles  Grant,  in  the  year  1836. 

£•  S.  aged  38,  when  admitted  on  the  sick  list  April  7tht  presented  rather 
an  emaciated  appearance.  He  stated  that  he  had  felt  pain  and  stiffhess  in 
the  right  ham  fbr  two  days.   On  examination,  a  soft  tumour,  about  the  size 
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of  a  pigemi'sem;,  was  detected  in  the  situation  of  the  popliteal  artery,  ooa« 
municating  a  distinct  pulsatory  sensation  to  the  finger,  which'  ceased  on 
compressing  the  femoral  artery.  Pressure  produced  much  pain  ;  and  a 
degriee  of  numbness  was  complained  of  in  the  leg.  There  was  no  redness 
of  the  integuments  of  the  ham,  nor  any  tumefaction  of  the  limb.  He  had 
sprained  his  thumb  a  few  days  before  while  in  one  of  the  cutters,  endea* 
▼ouring  to  save  a  man  who  nad  fidlen  overboard.  He  did  not  remember 
having  received  any  imury  in  the  leg  on  that  occasion,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  exert  himself  very  much  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  running 
at  the  time.  A  cathartic  was  administered,  and  the  afiected  part  rubbed 
with  a  stimulating  liniment. 

8th,  The  symptoms  were  much  the  same,  and  the  general  health  unaffect- 
ed. The  bowels  had  be«n  moderately  opened  by  the  cathartic.  Tongue 
clean,  pulsation  very  perceptible  in  the  tumour,  which  had  not  become 
larger.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  about  four  inches 
above  the  ham,  and  a  saline  aperient  administered. 

9tb,  The  blister  had  risen  well,  the  pain  in  the  tumour  had  abated,  and 
it  was  rather  diminished  in  size.  A  lotion  of  sugar  of  lead  with  opium  was 
appl  ied. 

lltb.  In  consequence  of  having  gone  to  the  head,  contrary  to  orders,  to 
relieve  his  bowels,  the  symptoms  appeared  aggravated.  The  tumour  oc- 
cupied a  larger  space  in  the  ham.  The  pain  was  increased,  and  the  pulsa- 
tion was  not  quite  so  distinct  as  before.  He  complained  more  of  numbness 
in  the  leg.  A  poultice  was  applied,  and  SulpL  Magnes,  with  Ag.  AceiaU 
Ammoniae  exhibited.  As  the  position  of  the  limb  in  his  hammock  was 
rather  uneasy,  a  standing  bed-place  was  erected  for  the  patient. 

1 8th,  All  the  symptoms  have  been  much  the  same  since  last  date.  The 
treatment  had  consisted  of  poulticing  the  tumour,  the  occasional  exhibition 
of  Epsom  salts  with  Aq,  4ceU  Ammon.  and  the  allowance  of  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  animal  tbod.  The  patient  had  had  no  rigors  or  flushings  of 
heat.  A  very  obscure  feeling,  however,  of  fluctuation  was  perceptible  in 
the  tumour,  which  retained  its  circumscribed  character,  and  the  pulsation 
was  still  distinct.  It  was  now  cut  down  upon,  and  after  the  incision  had 
reached  a  considerable  depth,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space, 
about  an  onuce  and  a  half  of  pus  was  evacuated.  A  roller  was  applied 
f^oro  the  toes  to  about  half  way  up  the  thigh,  with  a  compress  over  the  sac. 
Pulse  84,  rather  weak  ;  bowels  open ;  tongue  clean  and  natural.  The  pus 
continued  healthy  for  a  few  days,  and  then  became  thin  and  bloody.  A 
little  wine  and  soup  were  now  allowed  in  addition  to  the  animal  food. 

May  Sd.  The  probe  could  now  be  passed  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint,  and  nearly  lour  inches  upwards  between  tbe  muscles  of  tlie 
thigh.  The  discharge  was  an  ill-conditioned  yellowish  serum,  attended, 
however,  with  no  peculiar  foetor.  The  patient  complained  much  of  pain 
on  attempting  to  make  f\ill  extension  of  the  limb. 

15th.  There  had  been  little  alteration  in  the  sUte  of  the  patient  since 
last  report.  He  complained  of  debility,  though  tbe  communication  had  not 
much  increased,  and  the  pulse  was  rather  fiUler  and  stronger.  The  tongue 
Was  clean  ;  and  the  bowels  were  kept  open  by  mild  aperients.  An  injection, 
composed  of  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  one  ounce  of  water  had  been 
thrown  daily  into  the  sinuses,  which  had  a  tVee  external  openingy  in  which 
a  tent  was  placed  and  compress  caref\illy  adjusted. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  with  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  was  exhibited  inter- 
nally. The  discharge  was  the  same  in  appearance  but  diminished  in  quan- 
tity. No  pain  was  complained  of;  the  limb  had  been  kept  extended  as 
much  as  possible  by  means  of  splints,  but  it  could  not  be  brought  perfectly 
straight.    The  allowance  of  wine  was  increased. 

18ih.  The  discharge  had  been  decreasing,  and  appeared  more  healthy. 
The  limb  could  now  be  retained  in  a  state  of  perfect  extension,  and  the 
general  health  was  much  improved.  The  sulphate  of  copper  was  substituted 
tor  the  sulphate  of  zinc  as  an  injection. 

The  patient  continued  doing  well  until  June  8th,  when  he  returned  to 
his  duty. 
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Abt.  I. — Hesearches  into  the  History  of  the  UmbiliccU  Cord 
in  the  Human  Subject,  By  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.  D. 
Licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen^s  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland ;  Physician  to  the  Western  Lying-in  Hospital ;  and 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.  in  the  Richmond  Hospital  Medi- 
cal School,  Dublin. 

Having  some  time  ago  contributed  some  observations  upon 
the  length  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  its  influence  upon  parturi- 
tion,* it  has  appeared  to  me  worth  while  comprising  in  one  essay 
all  the  facts  on  record  which  bear  upon  the  history  of  this  struc- 
ture, most  of  which  were  unnoticed  in  the  paper  alluded  to. 

The  funis  during  foetal  life  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
mother  and  child,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
through  which  nourishment  is  transmitted  from  the  root  (the  pla- 
centa) to  the  branches  (the  child.) 

Its  functions  are  limited  to  foetal  life,  and  its  existence  termi- 
nates with  its  functions. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Professor  Bums  of  Glasgow,  that  '^  when 
the  ovum  is  first  visible  in  the  uterus  there  is  no  cord,  the  embryo 
adhering  directly  to  the  involucra ;  but  it  soon  recedes,  and  within 
the  sixth  week  a  cord  of  communication  is  perceptible.**^"!-    Hunter 


*  Dublin  Jouroal,  Vol.  U.  p.  21.      f  Principles  of  Midwifery,  9th  edit.  p.  228. 
VOL.  L.  NO.  137.  T 
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previously  made  a  similar  statement.  This,  howeyer,  has  been 
controyerted  by  other  authorities,  and  most  recently  by  Breschet 
and  Velpeau ;  and  as  the  result  of  many  examinations,  they  con- 
clude, that  at  the  earliest  period  a  cord  is  perceptible  if  the  oyum 
be  perfect ;  and  the  latter  author  attributes  the  contrary  descrip- 
tion to  their  being  taken  from  imperfect  or  injured  oya.  As  far 
as  I  haye  had  opportunities  of  examination,  I  must  concur  with 
M.  Velpeau.  It  is  generally  visible  about  the  fifteenth  day,  when 
it  rather  exceeds  the  length  of  the  foetus.  Up  to  the  third  week 
it  is  thin  and  cylindrical ;  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  it  increases 
in  size,  and  we  find  two  or  three  vesicular  swellings  with  narrower 
intervals, — the  last  swelling  persisting  the  longest. 

It  contains  at  this  period  the  vitelline  duct,  with  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vessels,  a  portion  of  the  urachus,  the  foetal  intestines 
at  its  umbilical  extremity,  the  blood-vessels,  and  some  gelatine. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  intestines  are  enclosed 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  vitelline  duct  and  urachus  are  obliterated, 
so  as  scarcely  to  be  detected  afterwards. 

If  we  examine  the  funis  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  we 
shall  find  much  that  is  interesting  and  important  in  its  connections, 
structure,  and  varieties.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  surface  or 
circumference  of  the  placenta.  Osiander  *  has  carefully  examin- 
ed the  point  of  connection  in  36  cases.  In  two  it  took  its  rise 
from  the  circumference,  forming  what  has  been  called  a  battledore 

{lacenta ;  and  in  one  only,  exactly  from  the  centre  of  the  cake, 
n  most  cases  it  was  about  two  inches  from  the  edge,  (the  majo- 
rity of  placenta  being  about  six  inches  in  diameter.)  The  o^er 
extremity  is  inserted  into  the  imibilicus,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  child,  but  so  much  nearer  to  the  pubis,  as 
the  child  is  under  the  frill  time.  (Velpeau.  f} 

The  thickness  of  the  cord  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of 

Slatine  it  contains.  It  is  generally  about  as  thick  as  the  little 
iger,  but  sometimes  much  thinner ;  and  Mauriceau  }  mentions 
having  seen  it  as  thick  as  his  arm.  Froriep  §  remarks,  that  its 
size  and  thickness  are  in  an^  inverse  ratio  to  the  increase  of  the 
child.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  been  verified  by  other  au- 
thors ;  and  it  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  few  observaticms  I  have 
made. 

Nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the  length  of  the  cord.  Dr 
Davis  II  says,  that  a  cord  of  two  inches  long  has  been  met  witL 

*  Handlmdi  der  Bntbindungskuntt,  Vol.  L  p.  482. 

i>  Tnit^  Gmui^  de  TAit  det  AooouebenMm,  ed.  de  Braxelles,  p.  107. 

±  Malid.  des  Fcmniet  Grottcf.  Obs.  301. 

§  Htodbuch  der  Gebiirtihulfe,  p.  165. 

11  Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  1080. 
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Guillemot,  *  one  of  two  inches  and  aJialf ;   Montault,  f  one  of 
fonr  inches;  Meissner,j  one  of  five  inches;  Manriceati,§  Baude- 
locqne,  ||  and  Morlanne,  ^  one  of  six  inches ;  Haighton,  **  one 
of  seven  inches ;  and  Dr  Montgomery,  "f*^  two  of  eight  or  nine 
inches. 

Dr  Hamilton  remarks,  ^  ^*  Two  cases  have  occurred  to  the 
author  where  the  naval  string  was  naturally  so  short,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  tie  it,  and  to  cut  it  within  the  vagina,  conse- 
quently its  length  could  not  have  exceeded  six  inches.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Baudelocque  §§  saw  one  of  46  inches ; 
M.  Heritier,  one  of  57  inches,  which  was  coiled  five  times  round 
the  neck  ;  Morlanne,  ||||  one  of  five  feet ;  Dezeimeris,  one  of  S8 
inches  in  a  foetus  of  four  months ;  and  Velpeau,  ^^  another  of 
81  inches  at  six  months. 

These  cases,  however  remarkable,  being  isolated,  afford  us  no 
means  of  judging  of  the  firequency  of  their  occurrence,  nor  of  the 
ordinary  lengui  of  the  fiinis.  I  have  been  able  to  6sA  but  few 
tables  of  measurements  in  any  authorities  to  which  I  have  access. 
Adelmann  of  Fulda  has  g^ven  49  cases ;  Henne  of  Copenhagen, 
180,  in  l^ebold^s  Journal  of  Midwifery ;  and  Osiander,***  82, 
making  in  all  Sll.  To  these  I  can  add  268  cases  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Western  Lying-in  Hospital  and  my  own  practice, 
making  a  total  amount  of  474.  The  measurements  were  as  follows : 


6  the  cord  was  18  inches  long^ 

In  8  the  oord  was  26  inches  long. 
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"  These,  Na  I2a    Paris, 
t  Archives  Gen.  de  Med.,  VoL  zxix.  p.  567* 
X  Progi^  des  Aoooucb.  au  19me  siecle. 
5  MsT  des  Pemmes  Grosses,  Obs.  640. 
11  L*Art  des  Acoouch.  VoL  i.  p.  261. 
%  Joumal  des  Accoucfa.  VoL  it  p.  18. 
••  Lancet,  1828,  Vol.  iL  p.  227. 
f  f  Dublin  Journal,  January  1834,  p.  433. 
Xt  Practieil  OboenraCions,  Part  fi.  p.  69. 
§§  L*Art  des  Accoucbm.  VoL  L  p.  252. 

Gardien  Trait^  des  Aoooochm.  VoL  ii.  p«  165. 

Kmbryolosie,  p.  68. 

Handbuch  der  Bntbindungskunst*  VoL  L  p.  804. 
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Thus  we  find  that  the  most  frequent  length  was  18  inches,  the 
next  ^,  and  the  next  to  that  90  inches,  so  that  we  may  agree 
with  those  writers  who  state  the  average  length  of  the  cord  to  be 
between  18  and  24  inches.  Extremely  short  cords  must  be  very 
rare,  and  scarcely  to  be  calculated  on  in  practice,  since  out  of 
474  cases  none  were  under  IS  inches.     Only  four  were  above 

3  feet. 

Siebold  in  his  report  of  the  Marburg  Lpn^-in  Hospital,  statea 
that  the  shortest  cord  was  18  inches,  and  the  longest  42  inches. 

I  have  no  data  by  which  to  test  the  observation  of  Osiander, 
that  male  children  have  generally  longer  cords  than  females. 

As  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  cord  : — It  consists  of  two 
arteries  and  one  vein,*  imbedded  in  a  semifluid  jelly,  and  in- 
closed by  two  membranous  sheathsf  derived  from  the  amnion  and 
chorion.  The  latter  forms  the  inner  sheath,  and  the  former  the 
external  one.  It  has  been  advanced  by  some  physiologists,  that 
the  outer  coat  or  amnion  is  a  prolongation  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
foetus ;  but  this  representation  is  refiited  by  the  existence  of  these 
membranes  before  the  closure  of  the  abdomen. 

The  colour  of  the  sheath  is  generally  whitish,  but  occasionally 
it  is  found  yellow,  brown,  or  greenish. 

The  umbilical  vein  is  of  larger  calibre  than  either  artery,  but 
having  weaker  parietes,  so  that  when  cut  across  it  collapses.  It 
has  neither  knots  nor  valves,  but  in  it  are  sometimes  formed  by 
dilatation,  pouches  resembling  varices.  (Osiander.)  It  carries 
blood  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  with  very  little  if  any  excess  of 
oxygen. 

It  is  formed  by  the  concentration  of  the  smaller  placental  ves- 
sels, and  after  entering  the  abdomen  by  the  umbilicus,  it  termi- 
nates at  the  liver,  transmitting  its  contents  partly  through  the  he- 
patic veins,  and  partly  through  the  dfictus  venosus. 

The  two  artenes  arise  from  the  hypogastrics,  are  much  smaller, 
though  longer  than  the  vein,  and  having  much  thicker  coats,  in 
consequence  of  which  their  mouths  remain  open  if  the  cord  be  cut 
across.  In  their  course  through  the  funis,  they  wind  spirally  from 
left  to  right  (eleven  times  out  of  twelve ;  Velpeau,J)  and  form 
ialse  knots  or  loops,  which  are  said  to  be  more  numerous  in  first 
children.  In  Germany  the  '^  priestesses  of  Lucina,^^  take  these 
knots  as  an  augury,  indicating  the  number  of  children  a  woman 
is  to  have. 


*  Girdien  obserret,  thtt  this  amngement  ceases  when  the  vessels  subdivide  in 
the  placenta,  there  being  then  only  one  artery  to  each  vein.  Traits  compl.  det 
Acooudi.  Vd.  ii.  p.  166. 

t  Vagina  funiculi  umbilicalis,  Osiander.  Investitura,  Hoboken.  Intestinalium, 
Bankeri. 

t  Embryologie,  p.  60. 
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On  arriving  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta,  each  artery 
divides  and  subdivides  until  their  branches  terminating  in,  and 
interlacing  with,  the  radicles  of  the  umbilical  vein,  together  form 
the  mass  of  the  placenta. 

There  is  no  perceptible  diflTerence  in  colour  between  the  blood 
they  carry,  and  that  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein. 

By  all  British  authors,  I  believe,  and  by  most  continental, 
the  pulsation  of  these  arteries  is  said  to  be  exclusively  derived 
from  the  foetal  heart,  and  dependent  upon  it ;  but  this  is  denied 
by  Osiander,  who  contends  that  they  have  an  independent  action 
at  least  under  certain  circumstances.  In  support  of  this  view,  he 
adds  in  a  note,  ^^  More  than  once  I  have  seen  the  artery  pul- 
sate, when  the  placenta,  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  of  warm  water, 
was  brought  into  contact  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, or  even  when  the  water  in  which  it  was  placed,  was  so  influ- 
enced. The  umbilical  artery  of  a  still-bom  child  has  also  been 
found  pulsating,  when  no  pulsation  could  be  detected  in  the  heart, 
and  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  re-animate  the  infimt.^* 
The  arteries,  he  Airther  observes,  continue  to  pulsate,  if  the  pla- 
centa be  separated  from  the  uterus  and  placed  in  warm  water. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child,  if  the  cord  be  not  divided,  its  pul- 
sations cease  naturally  about  fifteen  minutes  after  respiration  is 
fully  established. 

At  the  foetal  end  of  the  cord,  we  may  detect  more  or  less  of 
the  obliterated  urachus. 

A  long-continued  controversy  has  been  maintained,  as  to  whe- 
ther the  ftinis  possesses  lymphatics  or  nerves ;  and  though  the  evi- 
dence in  &vour  of  their  presence  is  in  my  mind  tolerably  satis- 
factory, yet,  as  demonstration  is  not  easy,  there  remains  room 
for  scepticism  in  those  so  inclined. 

Lymphatics  are  stated  to  have  been  seen  by  Everhard,  Pascoli, 
Needham,  and  Roslin,  according  to  Schroeger.-f*  They  were  de- 
monstrated by  Wrisberg,  as  pointed  out  by  his  pupil  Michaelis.^ 
They  were  afterwards  seen  by  Ultini,§  and  Keuss.  Hunter, 
Hewson,  Cruickshank,  and  Mascagni  failed  in  detecting  them,  and 
disbelieved  their  existence. 

Osiander  injected  them  with  quicksilver  in  April  1803,  and 
also  subsequently.  II  He  could  never  find  them  at  the  extremities 
of  the  funis,  but  merely  infers  their  connection  with  the  placenta 
and  foetus. 


*  Handbncb  der  Entbindnnkakuost,  Vol  t  p.  489. 

i-  De  PuDcdone  PUcenta  Uterine,  ad  virem  lUutCrem  S.  T.  Soemmering  epistola. 
Erlangen,  1799. 

t  ObMTT.  circa  placente  ac  ftmiculi  umbilicalis  vasa  abtorbentUU    Gott  1790. 

i  Ueber  die  Binsaucenden-  Gedsee  ties  Mutterkucbens,  in  Meckel's  Arcbir., 
VoL  u. 

Q  Handbuch  der  Entbindungskanst,  Vol.  I  p.  494. 
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The  foUowing  extract  from  the  Dublin  Jouinal,*  contains  a 
sommary  of  the  resolts  of  Fohmann'*8  experiments,  by  the  late  Dr 
William  West  of  this  city.  ''  The  fimis  consists,  its  Uood- 
▼essels  excepted,  of  a  tissue  of  absorbents,  which  is  so  dose  that 
the  point  of  a  needle  cannot  be  intioduced  into  any  part  of  it  with- 
out wounding  one.^  ^^  To  fill  them  with  mercury,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  pierce  the  sheath  with  a  smidl  lancet,  and 
then  inject  the  metal  through  a  fine  tube.*^  ^^  By  injecting  with 
mercury  the  tissue  of  absorbents  at  the  jdacental  extremity  of  the 
funis,  and  driving  the  metal  towards  the  placenta  with  the  handle 
of  a  scalpel,  we  may  sometimes  succeed  in  injecting  a  net-work  of 
absorbents  that  is  spread  out  between  the  placenta  and  its  invest- 
ing  membrane.  I  never  saw  any  vessels  rising  horn  this  net-work, 
aiKl  ramifying  into  the  membrane  (the  chorion)  as  has  been  ob- 
served with  respect  to  the  sheath  of  the  funis  ;  and  I  but  seldom 
discovered  any  brandies  penetrating  the  parenchyma  of  ii^  pla- 
centa. Whither  they  proceed  when  they  do  penetrate,  I  hive  not 
been  able  to  make  out ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  reach  its 
uterine  sur&ce. 

^^  On  the  passage  of  the  tissue  of  absorbents  of  the  funis  into 
the  abdominal  region  of  the  foetus,  the  superficial  ramifications  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  lines  firom  the  umbilical  ring,  become  so  very 
minute  as  to  be  scarcely  discoverable  by  a  strong  lens,  even  when 
injected  with  mercury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deeper  seated  vessels 
gain  in  strength  what  they  lose  in  diameter,  so  that  we  can  employ 
the  handle  of  the  scalpd  to  drive  the  mercury  onward  through 
them,  without  any  fear  of  their  rupture.  On  reaching  the  umbi- 
lical ring,  they  become  somewhat  larger ;  and  some  of  them  run 
into  the  dense  tissue  of  absorbents  between  the  epidermis  and  the 
cutis,  of  which  the  sheath  of  the  funis  is  only  a  continuation.  The 
rest  unite  into  brandies,  which  proceed  under  the  cutis,  and  at  the 
distance  of  some  lines  fix>m  the  umbilical  ring,  generate  a  lympha- 
tic trunk,  which,  running  in  a  circular  direction,  forms  another 
ring.""  And  in  the  next  Number  of  the  same  Journal,*!*  we  find 
the  following  notice.  ^'  In  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal  we 
inserted  a  notice  of  Fohmann^s  discovery  and  successful  iigecti<m 
of  lymphatics  in  the  placenta  and  fonis  of  the  human  race.  More 
recently,  a  similar  investigation  has  been  undertaken,  and  with  an 
equally  satisfiu^ory  result,  by  Dr  Montgomery  of  this  dty,  who 
has  succeeded  in  injecting  with  mercury  great  numbers  of  these  deli- 
cate vessels,  nmnipg  along  the  cord,  an^  for  the  most  part,  follow- 
ing the  spiral  course  of  the  umbilical  arteries.**^ 

The  existence  of  nerves,  like  that  of  lymphatics,  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  long-continued  dispute,  and  on  either  side  of  the  ques- 

•  Vol.  T.  p.  293.  f  Ibid.  p.  482. 
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tion  great  names  are  anayed.  They  have  been  demonstrated  in 
the  funis  of  calyes  by  Larrey  (in  181S)  and  Teichmeyer,  and  also 
by  Sir  E.  Home*  and  Kilian.f 

I  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  has  been 
able  to  do  more  than  to  detect  them  at  the  abdominal  insertion  of 
the  cord,  though  aiguments  have  been  adduced  strongly  confirm- 
ing the  inference,  that  they  actually  accompany  the  entire  develope- 
ment  of  the  umbilical  vessels  to  meir  termination.     (Schott.) 

Osiandei  believes  in  their  presence,  and  mentions,  as  in  &vour 
of  this  opinion,  the  occurrence  of  spasmodic  action  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  when  the  cord  is  divided ;  the  action  of  galvanism, 
and  inflammation  attacking  the  vessels,  &c 

In  1886,  Dr  J.  A.  C.  Sdiott^  published  a  very  good  summary  of 
the  evidences  on  this  sulyect,  concluding  in  fiivour  of  the  presence 
of  nerves  in  the  foetal  cord.  His  reasons  for  this  belief  I  extract 
firom  a  review  of  his  work  in  the  Dublin  Journal.  § 

^^  1.  The  irritability  of  any  part,  it  will  be  admitted  (he  says) 
is  in  proportion  to  the  nervous  power  allotted  to  it.  Now,  of  all 
arteries,  those  in  the  umbilical  cord  appear  to  be  the  most  irri- 
table, therefore  they  must  be  supplied  with  nerves. 

^*  2.  Osiander,  Senior,  considered  (and  Dr  Schott  agrees  with 
him)  that  the  arteries  of  the  cord  have  in  some  degree  an  inde- 
pendent action,  founded  upon  his  observing  a  pulsation  in  the 
cord  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  Naegele  records  a  similar 
fact.  But  independent  action  involves  necessarily  the  presence  of 
nerves. 

^*  8.  The  nutrition  of  any  part  must  essentially  depend  upon 
nervous  influence.  Now  the  arteries  themselves  increase  with  the 
elcmffation  and  augmentation  of  the  cord,  and  must  consequently 
be  thus  influenced.^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  considerations,  Dr  Schott  adduces  the 
evidence  of  pathological  conditions  of  the  cord  as  necessarily  in- 
volving the  existence  of  nerves. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  possess  demonstrative  proof  of  their 
presence  if  possible ;  but  in  the  absence  of  that,  I  think  the  argu- 
ments from  physiology  and  pathology  very  conclusive. 

The  vessels  of  the  cord,  with  whatever  nerves  it  may  be  endow- 
ed, are  imbedded  in  a  quantity  of  thick  serosity,  contained  in  a 
cellular  web,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye.  This  has  been  called  the  jelly  of  Wharton » and  upon  the 
amount  of  this  substance  depends  the  thickness  of  the  cord.     It 


*  PhUotophical  TnuMacUons,  1825. 

t  Ueber  die  KreuUuf  dei  Mutes  im  Kinde.     CmrUrube,  1816. 

X  Die  Controvene  ueber  die  Nervcn  des  N*belstrmDges  uod  adner  gefk'MC,  &c 

§  Vol.  I.  p.  457. 
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is  sometimes  colourless  and  tiansparent)  in  other  cases  yellowish  or 
reddish,  but  without  any  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  child. 

It  is  rather  more  abundant  towards  the  foetal  end  of  the  cord, 
and  the  cells  in  which  it  is  contained  being  of  various  sizes,  gives 
the  appearance  of  pouches  to  different  parts  of  the  cord. 

When  the  cord  is  cut  across,  a  great  portion  of  the  serosity 
escapes,  and  if  care  be  not  taken  to  secure  by  a  tight  ligature  the 
foetal  portion,  fetal  hemorrhage  may  be  the  consequence  of  this  di- 
minution in  bulk.*  So  much  for  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  funis. 
There  are,  however,  some  very  curious  and  important  deviations 
from  it,  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly. 

1.  The  vessels  of  the  cord  may  divide  at  two,  three,  or  four 
inches  from  the  placenta,  or  even  near  the  abdominal  extremity  in- 
stead of  being  inserted  into  that  organ  together.  (Deneuz,  Vel- 
peau.) 

2.  Instead  of  one  vein  and  two  arteries,  there  have  been  found 
two  veins  and  but  one  artery — one  vein  and  one  artery,  (Baude- 
locque,  Marin,  Blandin,  Velpeau,)  or  three  arteries.     (Osiander.) 

8.  Two  cords  have  been  ooserved,  attached  to  one  placenta,  in 
the  case  of  a  single  child. 

4.  The  vessels  are  sometimes  partly  or  wholly  closed. 

5.  Many  cases  are  on  record  of  the  entire  absence  of  cord  and 
umbilicus ;  but  upon  these  Velpeau  throws  great  doubt. 

A  case  of  an  acephalous  foetus  recently  occurred  at  the  Western 
L3ring-in-Hospita],  which  had  formed  acUiesions  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  to  the  placenta,  from  which  a  funis  arose,  and  passing  round 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  was  inserted  into  the  depression  be- 
tween the  face  and  neck,  just  about  the  spot  where  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  should  have  been,  had  there  been  no  malformation.  The 
vessels  of  the  cord  passed  behind  the  clavicle  and  ribs  down  into 
the  chest  and  abdomen.  There  was  a  depression,  or  cul  de  sac^ 
about  the  proper  situation  of  the  umbilicus.  This  is  the  most  re* 
markable  aeviation  from  the  usual  course  of  the  funis  which  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Chaussierl"  relates  one  where  the  placenta  was  attached  to  the 
liver,  and  another  is  on  record  in  which  it  adhered  to  the  abdo- 
men. I 

6.  Capuron  mentions  that  when  the  umbilical  ring  is  imperfectly 
closed,  the  sheath  of  the  cord  sometimes  contains  a  portion  of  the 
intestines.§ 

7.  In  the  case  of  twins,  the  placentae  and  cords  are  generally  dis- 
tinct ;  but  sometimes  a  cross  branch  establishes  a  communication 
between  the  two. 

*  BuTDi,  Principles  of  Midwifery,  9th  ed.  p.  228. 

t  BuUetiD  de  la  Faculty  Vol.  v.  p.  313.      t  Guillemot,  Tbe^,  No.  120. 

^  Cours  d' Accouchement,  p.  130. 
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8.  The  cord  may  be  inserted  into  a  smooth  part  of  the  chorion, 
instead  of  into  the  part  where  the  placenta  is  forming,  and  the 
foetus  perish  for  lack  of  nourishment.  ' 

9.  The  cord  (at  an  early  period)  may  be  so  twisted  as  to  di- 
minish the  calibre  of  the  vessels  and  impair  the  nutrition  of  the 
foetus.* 

10.  The  vessels  of  the  cord  may  become  varicose,  or  the  sheath 
of  the  cord  may  contain  hydatids.  (Bums.) 

11.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  may  give  way  and  excessive 
hemorrhage  result.  (Bums.) 

12.  The  cord  may  be  tom  across  by  the  mother^s  &lling  or 
receiving  a  violent  concussion.  (Levret,  Baudelocque,  Bums.) 

The  eztemal  arrangement  of  the  cord  may  also  vary  firom  its 
ordinary  condition. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  false  knots  or  loops  formed  by  the  vessels 
of  the  cord,  as  already  noted,  we  sometimes  find  real  knots,  either 
single  or  double. 

JBaudelocque  has  given  a  plate  of  each,-f  and  Osiander  cases  of 
both.^  Matthias  Saxtorph  has  published  upon  the  subject  a 
very  interesting  memoir,§  in  which  several  cases  are  related.  In 
one,  the  foetus  presented  with  the  shoulder,  and  was  turned  and 
delivered  successfully.  On  the  cord  was  found  one  of  these  knots 
(not  formed  during  the  tuming)  which  was  drawn  tight.  The 
vessels  were  injected  with  wax,  which  passed  readily  wrough  the 
vessels  implicated  in  the  knot.  When  untied,  it  still  curled  into  a 
circular  shape,  and  the  inside  of  the  circle  was  flattened.  The 
calibre  of  tne  vessels  was  somewhat  diminished. 

A  second  case  was  more  remarkable.  A  lady  of  rank  was 
frightened  on  retuming  home  from  church,  and  the  shock  occa- 
sioned the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  four  weeks  before  she 
gave  birth  to  a  healthy  lively  child,  upon  whose  funis  was  found 
a  double  knot  drawn  tight.  The  moUons  of  the  child  were  not 
felt  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters.  An  injection  passed 
through  the  vessels  of  the  knot,  though  with  rather  more  difficulty 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Saxtorph  considers  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  saved  the  life  of  the  child,  by 
lessening  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  diminishing  the  stress  upon 
the  knot.  Mr  Rogers  ||  remarks  that  he  found  these  knots  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  injection  of  the  placenta  through  the  cord. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  knot  when  untied,  there 

*  Mootgomerj,  Signs  of  Pregnancy,  p.  263. 
t  L*Art  des  Accouchement,  VoL  i.  p.  266. 
t  Abhandlungen  und  Nadurkhten,  S.  211. 

$  Von  der  Knoten  und  Vertchlingungen  am  NabeWtrange  lebcnder  Kinder. 
Getamm.  Scbriften,  p.  187* 
11  Lancet,  1829,  VoL  i.  p.  162. 
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can  be  little  doabt  that  it  is  fonned  at  an  early  period  of  uteio- 
gestation,  finroured  by  the  length  of  the  cord,  the  qvuitity  of 
liquor  omitf t ,  and  the  small  site  of  the  child,  pomitting  an  extent 
of  motion,  impossible  afterwards.  Undoubtedly,  a  knot  may  be 
formed,  as  Professor  Bums  suggests,*  ^^  by  the  child  passing 
through  a  coil  of  it  during  labour,^  or  by  a  want  of  due  care  in 
turning  the  child ;  but  these  are  not  the  true  knots  of  whidi  we 
are  now  speaking,  and  when  untied,  do  not  assunae  a  circular  form. 

These  Knots  are  spcAen  of  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  life  of 
the  child,  if  not  always  fatal.  Levrot  r^narks,-)-  *^  On  trouve 
quelquefois  le  cordon  ombilical  nou^  d^un  vrai  nocud ;  on  en  a 
vu  de  tortilles  en  double ;  on  en  a  m^e  trouy^,  qui  etaient  en- 
tierement  separte  du  placoita :  quukd  une  de  oes  trois  drcon- 
stances  arrive,  Tenfimt  pent  ordinairement  avant  terme,  ou  il  nait 
du  moins  fort  emaci^.'**  And  more  recent  authors  haye  repeated 
this  opinion  more  or  less  modified.  Baudelocque,  Saztorph, 
and  Gardien  differ  firom  this  yiew,  and  state  that  little  or  no  dan- 
ger results  from  this  disposition  beyond  the  yaricose  state  of  the 
vessels,  on  either  side  of  the  knot,  if  it  be  drawn  tight.  This 
position  is  established  by  the  fact  that  children  are  bom  healthy, 
who  for  months  have  been  subjected  to  all  the  consequences  of 
such  knots. 

ft.  The  frmis  may  be  coiled  round  the  child^s  neck,  extremi* 
ties,  or  body,  in  consequence  of  its  ezcessiye  length,  and  the 
movements  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  If  the  length  of  the  cord 
be  very  great,  several  coils  may  be  found.  I  have  quoted  from  M. 
Heritier,  a  case  where  it  was  five  times  round  the  neck.  An  ar- 
tificial coil  may  be  fi>rmed  during  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  or 
in  turning. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  this  occurrence;  Richter  of  Moscow 
met  5E7  examples  out  of  624  cases ;  t  Siebold,  at  the  Berlin  Cli- 
nique,  21  out  of  187  cases,  §  and  JGuge  68  out  of  268.  ||  I 
give  these  on  the  authority  of  M.  Velpeau,  as  I  have  not  the  do- 
cuments to  refer  to.  Out  of  242  cases,  of  which  notes  were  taken 
under  my  own  superintendence,  it  occurred  68  times.  Thus,  in 
1271  cases,  there  were  174  examples  of  coiling,  or  rather  more 
than  one  in  seven. 

As  to  the  physiology  of  the  cord  ;  after  the  second  m<mth,  it 
is  merely  a  sneath  containing  the  vessels  of  fistal  nutrition,  and 
transmitting  the  impure  blood  to  the  placenta  for  renovation,  and 
afterwards  returning  it  to  the  child. 

The  arrangement  is  in  one  respect  at  least  analogous  to  that  for 

*  Prlndplet  alt  Midwifery,  p.  228.      f  L*art  dci  Aocoucbcment,  g.  306. 

X  Synopsis  praz.  obttetr.  p.  417.         ^  Bulletin  de  KenuMC,  Vol.  xnu  p.  41. 

II  Ibid.  p.  402. 
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ibe  lungs  subsequent  to  birth,  viz.  the  impure  blood  is  conveyed 
to  its  destination  by  arteries,  and  when  renovated  is  returned  by 
the  vein,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  every  other  3tructure  of  the 
body.  I  may  repeat,  that  though  we  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  process,  analogous  to  aeration  in  the  lungs,  is  carried 
on  in  the  placenta,  yet  no  similar  difference  can  be  observed  be- 
tween the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  that  contained  in 
the  arteries.  The  blood  in  both  is  of  an  equally  dark  colour,  or 
nearly  so. 

Connected  with  the  cord,  there  are  two  medico4egal  questions 
which  I  must  not  pass  over. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  umbilical  insertion  of  the 
cord,  which  at  the  earliest  period  of  fcetal  life  is  near  to  the  pu- 
bis, gradually  recedes  from  it,  and  approaches  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage. In  the  words  of  Velpeau,*  '^  Le  point  du  ventre  qui  donne 
insertion  au  cordon  ombilical  est  d^autant  plus  eloign^  de  la  poi- 
trine  ou  d'^autant  plus  rapproch^  du  pubis,  que  la  grossesse  est 
moins  avanc^.^  According  to  the  researches  of  Chaussier  and 
Bigeschi,  this  gradual  elevation  of  the  umbilicus  appeared  to  have 
brought  it,  at  the  time  of  birth,  to  the  centre  of  the  whole  body. 
Consequently,  any  &lling  short  of  this  point  would  indicate  pre- 
maturity ;  and  the  test  was  proposed  to  be  used  in  those  cases 
where  a  doubt  exists  of  the  completion  of  pregnancy. 

Dr  Montgomery  f  observes,  "  The  situation  of  this  middle 
point  was  first  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  age  of  the  foBtus  by  Chaus- 
sier, and  his  observations  have  been  since  confirmed  by  several 
others.}  From  the  trials  I  have  made  of  this  test,  I  attach  con- 
siderable value  to  it.*" 

The  accuracy  of  the  measurement  upon  which  the  test  is  found- 
ed has  been  lately  called  in  question  by  M.  Moreau,  Professor 
of  Midwifery  at  Paris.  He  is  stated  §  to  have  measured  carefully 
500  children  bom  at  La  Maternity,  and  to  have  found  out  of  this 
number,  only  four  instances  of  cords  inserted  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  In  the  remainder  the  point  of 
insertion  fell,  on  an  average,  from  eight  to  ten  lines  below  the 
middle.  In  a  few  children  bom  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  month 
the  cord  was  inserted  into  the  middle  point. 

Though  this  circumstance  may  not  be  adequate  to  disprove  the 
evidence  of  high  authority  in  &vour  of  Chaussier^s  test,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  his  &cts,  and  to  require  addition- 
al investigation.  I  am  sorry  that  as  yet  I  can  contribute  nothing 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  question. 

*  Tnite  complet  de  Tart  dei  Accoucbemens,  ed-  de  BnizcUee,  p.  167* 
f  Exposition  of  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  PresnancT,  Ac.  p.  264. 
\  Capuron,  p.  172.   Hutchinson  pp.  6-14.     Foder^,  Vol.  iL  p.  14$l.    Burns,  p. 
114-1 1  &     Metzger  by  Ballatd,  p.  168.     Beck,  ed.  6th,  p.  180  et  seq. 
§  Lantjette  Fran^aise,  No.  140,  1837*     Lancet  for  Feb.  10,  1838. 
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2.  In  cases  of  children  found  dead  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances with  knotted  cords,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  might 
be  formed  after  death  to  conceal  infanticide,  by  throwing  the  sus- 
picion upon  them  as  the  cause  of  death :  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  produce  such 
serious  effects,  and  also  how  the  artificial  knots  may  be  distin- 
guished from  natural  ones.     (Saxtorph.) 

As  far  as  the  evidence  of  individual  cases  can  go,  we  have  seen 
reason  to  disbelieve  in  any  injurious  consequences  resulting  from 
these  accidental  formations,  and  we  have  the  highest  testimony  to 
the  same  effect.     (Baudelocque,  Saxtorph,  Osiander,  Gardien.) 

Further,  it  appears  possible  to  come  to  a  pretty  accurate  con- 
clusion in  most  cases,  as  to  the  ancient  or  recent  formation  of  the 
knots.  In  all  such  cases,  we  should  carefully  examine  whether 
the  cord  be  tight  or  loose,  and  whether  the  vessels  on  either  side 
be  swollen  or  varicose.  The  vessels  should  then  be  injected  with- 
out untjdng  the  knot,  and  notice  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
injection  passes,  whether  freely  or  with  difficulty.  The  cord  may 
then  be  untied,  and  we  should  observe  whether  it  remains  loose 
or  curls  into  a  circle  at  the  knot,  and  whether  the  inside  of  the 
circle  be  flattened. 

If  the  knot  be  moderately  loose,  and  the  vessels  on  either  side 
varicose  ;  if  the  injection  pass  easily,  and  the  cord  curls  when  un- 
tied, and  the  inside  of  the  circle  be  flattened,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  knot  is  of  old  standing,  and  also  that  it  could  not  have 
caused  the  death  of  the  foetus. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knot  be  drawn  very  tight,  so  that 
the  injection  cannot  pass ;  if  there  be  no  varicose  state  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  no  flattening  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  knot,  and  no  curl- 
ing round  when  untied — the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  recent 
formation  of  the  cord,  either  during  the  delivery  or  subsequently, 
and  more  or  less  against  the  supposition  of  its  having  caused  death. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  cord  has  been  supposed  to 
exert  a  powerfiil  influence  upon  parturition. 

I.  It  is  stated  by  early  writers,  and  repeated  again  and  again 
by  their  successors,  that  a  short  cord  may  impede  the  progress  of 
labour,  by  retracting  the  head  of  the  child  at  the  termination  of 
each  pain ;  may  cause  inversion  of  the  uterus ;  detach  the  pla- 
centa, or  may  itself  be  ruptured ;  and  by  some  these  consequences 
are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Supposing  the  cases  of  extremely  short  cords,  for  instance  under 
six  inches,  to  be  perfectly  correct,  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  premature  detachment  of  the  placenta,  or  rupture  of 
the  cord ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  labour  would  be  retarded,  or 
that  the  uterus  would  be  inverted. 

Again,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  child  could  be  delivered  with  a 
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cord  only  six  or  seven  inches  long,  unless  the  labour  were  p  remature ; 
so  that  here  we  have  a  similar  danger  of  placental  separatio  n  and  rup* 
ture  of  the  funis,  with  perhaps  more  nsk  of  inversion.*  But  the 
remedy  (as  in  Dr  Hamilton'^s  cases)  is  within  our  reach,  viz.  cut- 
ting across  the  cord  after  the  head  is  bom. 

We  learn  from  Dr  Montgomery''s  cases  that  a  child  may  be 
safely  expelled  whose  cord  measures  from  eight  to  nine  inches ;  and 
now,  if  we  consider  the  frequency  of  the  occurrences  of  cords 
shorter  than  this,  we  may  pretty  nearly  estimate  the  amount  of 
danger."!" 

In  474  cases  which  I  have  detailed,  there  was  no  cord  under  IS 
inches. 

In  Siebold's  Report  of  the  Berlin  Lying-in-Hospital  there  was 
none  under  13  inches. 

If  we  could  estimate  the  results  of  the  experience  of  Guillemot^ 
Montault,  Meissner,  Mauriceau,  Baudelocque,  Morlanne,  Haigh- 
ton,  &c.  who  have  each  given  one  example  of  a  very  short  cord,  and 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  those  individual  cases  to  the  whole,  we 
should  find  it  very  slight  indeed. 

And  if  iurther  we  snould  think  it  not  unfair  to  take  such  pub- 
lished reports  of  hospitals  and  private  practice  as  are  noted  for 
their  accuracVf  and  yet  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  a  single 
short  cord,  (short  enough  I  mean  to  cause  accidents,)  and  add  them 
to  the  other  estimates,  and  then  divide  the  total  by  the  number  of 
short  cords  on  record  ;  the  results  would  show  the  extreme  rarity 
of  such  cases,  and  more  than  justify  Naegele^s  statement,  that  the 
cord  is  rarely  or  never  so  short  as  to  hinder  labour,  or  to  entail  any 
serious  consequences. 

2.  Precisely  similar  dangers  have  been  attributed  to  the  coil- 
ing of  the  cord  around  the  child^s  neck  or  limbs,  and  this  because 
it  was  fiaincied  that  the  loss  of  length  by  the  coil  would  make  the 
case  equivalent  to  one  with  a  short  cord.  Had  this  been  true  we 
should  have  had  many  accidents  on  record,  for  the  coiling  is  a  ftt^ 
quent  occurrence.  Out  of  the  1^1  cases  I  have  already  enume^ 
rated,  there  were  174  examples  of  this  disposition  of  the  cord,  or 
rather  more  than  one  in  seven  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  hint  of  any  in- 
convenience or  accident.     The  explanation  is  quite  easy,  if  such 

*  In? eraion  was  the  more  readily  attributed  to  the  stress  upon  a  short  cord,  in  as 
much  as  its  occurrence  after  thu  birth  of  the  child  was  in  almost  every  case  supposed 
to  depend  upon  undue  pulling  of  the  oord  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  placenta, 
but  it  has  been  recently  shown  by  my  friend  Mr  Radford  of  Manchester,  (Dublin 
Journal,  Vol.  xti.  pp.  25-215)  that  it  may  occur  without  the  cord  being  touched,  and 
that  probably  many  cases  have  been  attributed  to  this  cause  which  were  really  in- 
stances of  spontaneous  inversion. 

I*  In  speaking  thus,  I  am  assuming  that  the  case  is  a  head  presentation,  (as  I  be- 
lieve all  those  referred  to  were ;)  if,  however,  the  feet  should  present,  a  longer  cord 
will  be  necessary  for  the  extrication  of  the  infant,  as  the  distance  is  greater  from  the 
navel  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  than  from  the  navel  to  the  buttocks. 
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cords  be  measured,  for  it  will  be  found  that  this  coiling  neyer  takes 
place  with  a  short  cord,  yery  rarely  with  one  of  the  orduiary  length ; 
and  most  generalW  when  the  cord  is  some  inches  beyond  the  com- 
mon standard.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  only  refer  to  my  own  docu- 
ments in  support  of  this  statement. 

Of  the  68  cases  of  coiling  (out  of  242  patients,)  noted  at  the 
Western  Lying-in-Hospital,  none  were  under  18  indies  long,  and 
only  two  so  short  as  that ;  the  most  common  length  was  1S4  inches. 
In  one  fimis  of  80  inches,  and  in  another  of  4S  indies,  it  was 
twice  round  the  neck.  Out  of  a  considerable  number  in  priyate 
practice,  it  neyer  occurred  in  a  cord  under  90  inches. 

The  single  coil  is  a  loop  extending  from  the  umbilicus  round 
the  neck  and  back  again,  and  when  tight  will  not  occupy  more  than 
seyen  or  eight  inches,  and  a  second  will  not  require  more  than  fiye 
or  six  inches  additional,  leaying  of  the  shortest  cord  with  which 
the  single  coil  was  formed  10  inches  free,  and  in  the  cases  of 
double  coiling  respectiyely,  16  and  98  inches  free. 

Thus,  taking  the  shortest  cords  which  were  twisted  round  the 
neck,  we  find  them  equiyalent,  not  to  the  cases  of  extremely  short 
cords  occurring  naturally,  but  to  those  of  ten  inches  and  upwards ; 
and  we  haye  already  seen  that  from  these  we  cannot  antidpate  any 
unpleasant  consequences ;  for  that  in  Dr  Montgomery^'s  case  and 
others,  a  frinis  of  eight  or  nine  inches  permitted  the  safe  deliyery 
of  the  child  without  any  interference. 

It  does  not  therefore  appear  to  me  unwonantable  to  conclude, 
that,  as  a  coil  is  not  formed  unless  the  cord  be  18  inches  long  or 
upwards,  none  of  the  acddents  attributed  to  it  are  to  be  feued, 
and  fturther,  that  though  it  may  be  desirable  to  slip  the  coil  oyer 
the  child'^s  head  or  shoulders,  when  possible  to  reiieye  the  stress 
upon  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  the  practical  importance 
wnich  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be. 

Baudelocque*  and  others  haye  supposed  that,  if  the  coil  be 
drawn  tight,  an  arrest  of  the  yenous  bl€K>d  returning  from  the  head 
of  the  cmld  would  be  likely  to  occur,  and  to  end  in  cerebral  con^- 
gestion  or  apoplexy.  This  may  be  the  case  if  the  tightening  take 
place  during  labour,'  in  consequence  of  the  cord  not  descending 
neely  along  with  the  body  of  the  child,  though,  as  the  pressure  can 
be  relieyed  the  moment  the  head  is  bom,  1  should  rather  doubt 
whether  the  serious  consequences  whicE  he  describes  actually  en- 
sue ;  but  we  haye  positiye  eyidence,  that  the  tightening  during 
intra-uterine  life  is  perfectly  innocuous,  in  the  fistct  related  by  Pro- 
fessor Busch  in  his  Report  of  the  Berlin  Ljring-in-Hospital.'f  He 
met  with  a  case  where  the  cord  had  been  twisted  so  tightly  round 
the  neck,  that  a  deep  groan  was  obseryed  at  birth ;  but  the  acci- 
dent had  not  injured  the  growth  or  health  of  the  infant. 

*  L*An  det  Aeeoodiement,  Vol.  i.  p.  254. 

t  Britiih  and  Potdgn  Medical  ReWew,  April  1838,  p.  679. 
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When  referring  to  Baudelocqne^s  opinion,  Velpeau  remarks 
that  there  are  no  racts  on  record  which  substantiate  the  supposed 
danger. 

S.  The  cord  may  be  prolapsed  either  at  the  commencement  or 
during  labour.  Though  by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence, 
its  comparative  frequency  varies  very  much. 

Mad.  Boivin*  mentions  its  occurrence  88  times,  (25  times  be- 
fore and  18  during  labour,)  out  of  20,517  cases.  Twenty-five 
cases  were  turned,  and  in  18  the  forceps  were  used.  Twenty- 
nine  children  were  saved,  and  seven  lost.     Two  were  putrid. 

Mad.  La  Chapellef  met  with  28  cases  out  of  15,652 ;  18  were 
treated  by  the  forceps,  and  10  by  turning ;  17  were  saved,  and 
six  lost.  M.  Baudeiocque  |  out  of  17,499  labours,  reports  41 
cases  of  prolapsed  funis.  Dr  Bland  §  gives  one  case  of  prolapse 
in  1897  cases  of  labour. 

Dr  Merriman,  gives  11  cases  in  2947  labours.  ||  Dr  Oranville, 
one  case  in  640  labours.^ 

Richter  of  Moscow,**  found  four  in  624,  and  Maz2oni,-f^  18 
in  450  cases.  Dr  Clarke,^}  in  his  report  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital,  met  with  66  cases  of  prolapsus  of  the  cord  in  10,887 
deliveries,  but  the  Doctor  does  not  believe  that  all  the  cases  of 
this  kind  were  recorded  in  the  registry.  Seventeen  children  were 
bom  alive. 

Dr  Collins,  §§  in  his  valuable  report  of  16,654  cases,  occurring 
in  the  same  hospital  between  the  years  1826  and  1888,  states  that 
97  cases  of  prolapsed  ftmis  occurred,  12  of  them  in  twin  cases 
(t.  e.  I  presume  the  cord  of  one  of  the  twins  prolapsed,)  24  diil- 
dren  were  saved,  seven  were  putrid. 

At  the  Gbombe  Lying-in  Hospital  in  this  dty,  Mr  Gregory 
reported  in  1880,  |||j  that  since  its  cimimencement  in  Febniary 
1829, 691  patients  had  been  delivered,  among  which  there  were 
seven  funis  presentations,  four  of  which  were  lost. 

At  the  WeUedey  Dispensary,  Dr  Samuel  Cusack  4'5[  reported 
in  1880,  five  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  funis  in  898  labours,  and 
all  appear  to  have  been  lost. 

In  tne  reports  of  this  institution  for  the  year  1882,***  1888,fff 

*  McmoruJ,  p*  354  -f-  Pndqiie  des  Accoocb. 

X  L*Art  del  Accouchement.  g  Philotophical  Tnnnctioiit,  1781. 

II  Appendix  to  Synopsu,  p.  336. 
f  R^xm  of  Wcttminlster  Ditpentary,  p.  25. 
**  SynopiM  PiAX.  Med.  Obstet  p.  416. 
tt  Statitticft  Ostetrica  di  StnU  Maria  Noora  di  Pirenze,  1833. 
fi  TronMCtioni  of  Cullege  of  Physicians,  VoL  t  p.  398.  Collins,   Practical 
Treatise,  p.  346. 

§§  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  p.  842. 
Ill  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  ▼.  p.  672. 
f  f  Ibid.  Vol.  ▼.  p.  494. 

***  Edinburah  Medical  and  Sundcal  Journal,  No.  117  p.  29^ 
ttt  Dublin  Journal,  Vol.  v.  p.  867. 
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by  Dr  Maunsell  there  were  two  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  funis  in 
839  hibours.     No  mention  is  made  of  the  result  to  the  children. 

In  the  Western  Lying-in  Hospital,  31  Arran  Quay,  Dublin, 
between  November  1,  lS35,  and  December  31,  1837,  there  were 
616  women  delivered,  and  two  cases  of  prolapsed  funis.  Both 
children  were  lost. 

Dr  Beaity  reports,*  that  six  cases  of  prolapse  out  of  1182  la- 
bours occurred  at  the  new  Ljring-in  Hospital,  between  April  1834 
and  August  81st  1837.     Four  of  the  children  were  lost. 

If  we  add  these  together,  they  amount  to  90,983  deliveries, 
and  3^  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  cord  or  in  every  2Sili. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  when  speaking  of  the  results 
to  the  child  of  this  accident,  that  in  lying-in  hospitals,  many  of 
the  cases  do  not  seek  admission  till  some  time  after  the  occur- 
rence, when  the  chance  of  a  safe  delivery  is  diminished,  and  some 
not  until  the  cord  has  ceased  to  pulsate.  Twenty-two  such  cases 
occurred  out  of  the  73  un&vourabie  onesDr  Collins  has  recorded.-j- 

Many  circumstances  have  been  assigned  as  likely  to  cause  or 
to  &vour  the  occurrence  of  this  complication. 

1.  Malposition  of  the  child.  Smellie  in  his  plate  of  this  ac- 
cident has  represented  the  child  Ijdng  across  the  uterus,  with  the 
umbilicus  at  the  upper  outlet,  and  the  cord  hanging  down  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  and  Froriep  regards  this  as  an  exact  expla- 
nation. After  a  careful  examination  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  and 
a  tolerably  extensive  investigation  into  those  recorded  by  authors, 
I  can  find  no  &cts  at  all  in  support  of  this  view,  and  must  there- 
fore attribute  the  explanation  rather  to  Smellie''s  ingenuity  than 
to  his  experience. 

2.  It  would  appear  that  a  small  child,  with  a  laige  quantity  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  by  allowing  the  head  of  the  foetus  to  move  away 
from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  during  the  latter  months,  will  fevour 
the  escape  of  a  loop  of  the  funis.  (Boer,  Mauriceau.)  I 

3.  The  sudden  twisting  of  the  membranes,  and  the  forcible  rush 
of  a  laige  quantity  otliqtioramnii  may  have  a  similar  effect,  and 
especially  when  aided  by  an  untoward  position  in  the  mother. 
(Boer,  Busch,  Capuron,  Baudelocque,  Cfardien.)  § 

4.  It  will  be  &voured  by  a  presentation  of  the  feet  or  knees, 
as  they  do  not  fill  up  the  upper  outlet,  (Naegele,)  ||  and  even  where 
the  cord  does  not  aescena  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  it  may 
before  the  breach  enters  the  pelvis.  Naegele  is  not  correct,  how- 
ever, in  stating  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  with  footling  cases. 

*  Dublin  Journal,  VoL  ▼iii.  p.  66,  Vol.  &u.  p.  273. 
t  Practical  Trestifle,  p.  346. 

f  VoD  Geburten  unter  welcfaen  die  Nabdacfaaur  ? orfallt,  in  L.  J.  Boer's  Works, 
Vol.  iL  p.  166. 
§  Traits  des  Aocouchemens,  VoL  u.  p.  414. 
II  Lehrbttch  der  GeburtshQlfe,  p.  283. 
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5.  Naegele  adds,  irregular  shape  or  irregular  action  of  the  uterus. 

6.  Excessive  length  of  cord  forms  undoubtedly  an  important 
element ;  but  it  requires  other  conditions  also,  since  in  the  cases 
of  the  cords  of  from  36  to  54  inches  which  I  have  noticed,  no  pro- 
lapse occurred.  • 

7.  I  may  add  from  my  own  observation,  that  I  have  found  in 
several  cases  of  prolapse,  that  the  placenta  was  situated  low  down 
on  the  side  of  the  uterus,  and  in  some  few  others,  that  the  funis 
was  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  placenta. 

There  are  cases,  however,  which  are  not  traceable  to  any  of 
these  causes. 

In  all  cases  of  prolapsed  funis,  the  child  is  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger from  the  moment  the  upper  strait  of  the  pelvis  is  filled  by 
the  part  of  the  child  descending,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  cord,  just  as  in  footling  cases.  The  effects  of  this  pres- 
sure are  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  is  continued,  if  the  cord  be 
not  partially  shielded  from  it  by  its  situation.  Several  explana- 
tions of  the  proximate  cause  of  death  have  been  given  (Gaidien, 
Velpeau,  &c.)  ;  but  as  they  are  only  hypotheses,  I  diall  omit  them. 

There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  the  child  escapes  safely  when 
the  labour  is  left  to  the  natural  powers.  In  those  m  which  I  have 
seen  this  happy  result,  the  pelvis  was  very  laige,  the  child  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  the  pains  very  violent,  so  that  the  second  stage 
of  labour  occupied  but  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  same  re* 
suit  will  obtain  in  those  cases  where  the  cord  is  shielded  from 
pressure,  by  being  lodged  in  the  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  sa* 
crum  and  ileum.  (Busch.)  The  chances  will  be  still  greater,  if 
the  patient  has  borne  previously  five  or  six  children. 

Treatment, — The  means  to  be  adopted  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  state  of  the  prolapsed  cord.  Should  it  exhibit  marks  of 
putrefaction,  or  be  without  pulsation,  it  will  be  useless  to  interfere 
because  hopeless,  as  regards  the  life  of  the  in&nt,  and  the  labour 
may  be  allowed  to  terminate  naturally.*  Capuron  "f  advises  us 
not  to  interfere  at  once,  even  though  the  cord  should  pulsate,  but 
rather  to  wait  imtil  the  pulsations  become  feeble.  It  will  certain- 
ly be  desirable  that  the  oe  uteri  should  be  as  much  dilated  as 

*  It  might  not  aofmirly  be  Mked,  says  Ntegele,  whjr  prolapte  of  the  oord  does  not 
always  take  place,  tinoe  the  length  is  sufficient,  and  iu  spedSc  granty  greater  than 
the  Uquor  amnll.  He  explains  it  hy  referring  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  membranes 
first  give  way,  only  that  portion  of  the  Uquor  amnii  which  is  anterior  to  the  head, 
esames,  whilst  the  Ibj^  portion  and  the  oord  are  retained  by  the  ti^t  fitting  of  the 
heaa  in  the  upper  strait    (Handbuch  der  Geburtshulfe,  p.  104,  286.) 

J  On  this  point  Dr  Collins  remarks,   '*  From  sudi  (the  opinions  of  Denman 
Burns)  I  most  respectfully  differ,  as  I  cannot  see  any  adtantace  whaterer,  in 
permitting  the  patient  to  endure  the  pain  and  distress  of  labour  for  hour  af^  hour, 
which  must  be  accompanied  with  some  risk,  when  by  lessening  the  head,  we  oan, 
without  the  leasl  injury,  terminate  the  laboof.*'    Practical  Treimse,  p.  859. 
t  Cours  d*Aocoucheiiie&s,  p.  SS5b 

VOL.  L.  NO.  187.  U 
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possible ;  and  if  we  discover  the  prolapsed  cord  before  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  it  will  be  well  to  postpone  their  rupture  until 
that  object  be  effected. 

Various  modes  of  management  have  been  proposed. 

1.  We  are  advised  to  push  the  cord  upwards,  beyond  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and  there  to  retain  it  with  one  or  two  fingers,  until  the 
upper  outlet  be  filled  by  the  descending  head. 

This  would  seem  easy  and  certain,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so ; 
for  the  pains  which  force  down  the  head,  force  down  the  cord  also, 
and,  besides,  there  is  some  risk  of  displacing  the  head.  This  re- 
position is  still  more  difficult,  if  any  other  part  than  the  head  pre- 
sent.    On  the  whole,  I  believe  I  may  say  that  it  rarely  succeeds. 

2.  It  has  been  proposed  to  return  the  cord  and  to  hook  it  over 
the  limbs  of  the  child.  This  might  also  succeed,  but  it  is  a  very 
difficult  and  a  somewhat  dangerous  operation,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Dr  Bums,  that "  if  the  band  is  to  be  introduced  so 
far,  it  is  better  at  once  to  turn  the  child.""  ♦  It  is  but  right  to 
add,  that  Sir  R.  Croft  succeeded  twice  in  this  way."f" 

3.  Various  mechanical  expedients  have  been  contrived  for  re- 
taining the  cord  when  replaced.  Thus  inclosing  the  cord  in  a  lea- 
ther bag  and  pushing  it  beyond  the  head  of  the  child,  was  recom- 
mended by  Mackenzie,^ — attaching  the  cord  to  the  extremity  of  a 
canula  by  Ducamp,  of  a  catheter  by  I>udan,§  the  reductor  by  Ait- 
ken,  a  thin  elastic  flat  rod  of  steel  by  D.  Davis,  H  or  a  modification  of 
some  of  these  contrivances  was  suggested  by  Champion,  Favereau, 
and  Ouillon.)  ^ 

4.  Osiander,  Busch,  Hogben,**  and  Hopkins"f""}-  propose  to  re- 
tain the  cord  by  introducing  a  piece  of  sponge  after  its  replace- 
ment. 

5.  Dr  S.  Merriman  has  twice  succeeded  in  saving  the  infant, 
not  by  returning  the  cord,  but  by  placing  it  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  sacrum  and  ileum,  where  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  Yielded  from  pressure. 

6.  If  we  determine  to  try  the  preceding  plan,  or  if  the  advance 
of  the  head  preclude  any  attempt  at  reposition,  or,  lastly,  if  the 
cord  come  down  during  labour,  we  may  increase  the  chances  of 
safety  bv  appljring  the  forceps,  and  hastening  delivery  as  soon  as 
the  head  is  within  reach.     (Merriman,  Busch,  Jt  Boivin.) 

7.  If  the  patient  have  had  children  before,  and  if  the  pelvis  be 
roomy  and  the  soft  parts  well  dilated,  perhaps  the  best  chance  for 
the  cnild  is  in  turning,  (Boer,  Bums,)  particularly,  of  course,  if 
there  should  be  a  mal-presentation.  (Boivin.)  §§ 

*  Principlet  of  Midwifery,  p.  433.  t  MerriiiMn*t  Synopsis,  p.  09. 

i  Merriman,  p.  9a  §  Renic  Med.  1928,  VoL  iiL  p.  502. 

II  ElfmeoU  of  Operatife  Midwifery,  1825,  p.  170. 

il  y  elpean,  Traite  des  Acoouchm.  p.  342.     Ed.  Brux. 

*^  Obstetric  Studies,  1813,  p.  62.        f**  Acoouch.  VadeMecom,  1814,  p.  193. 

tt  Siebold*s  Journal,  Vol.  xri.  part  1,  p.  200.  §§  Memorial,  p.  226. 
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But  as  this  opeiation  is  not  without  hazard  to  the  mother,  we 
should  accurately  estimate  the  fiiyourable  or  un&youiable  proba- 
bilities as  regards  the  child  before  we  attempt  it. 

Mad.  Boiyiu  turned  the  child  in  25  cases,  and  used  the  forceps 
in  Id  out  of  the  88  cases  she  has  recorded ;  and  sayed  29  child* 
ren.  Mad.  Lachapelle  in  28  cases  used  the  forceps  18  times  and 
yersion  10 ;  17  children  were  saved. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  these  were  head  presentations. 

In  one  case  Dr  Collins  sayed  the  child  by  returning  the  cord  and 
retaining  it  by  the  hand  in  the  yagina ;  in  another  by  enclosing  it  in 
a  linen  bag,  and  retaining  it  in  there  by  introducing  a  piece  of 
sponge. 

No  matter  what  means  are  adopted,  the  mortality,  especially 
in  hospital  practice,  will  be  very  considerable ;  thus  out  of  244 
of  the  cases  I  have  referred  to,  152  were  lost  and  90  saved. 

Should  the  delivery  have  been  completed  within  a  short  time 
after  the  cord  has  ceased  to  pulsate,  it  will  be  our  duly  to  employ 
for  some  time  the  usual  means  for  resuscitating  the  child  ;  so  long 
as  the  heart  beats  ever  so  fiEuntly,  there  is  hope. 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  the  cord  upon  parturition. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  pulsation  in  the  arteries  conti- 
nues for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  gradually  diminishing  in  strength 
as  respiration  becomes  more  perfect,  until  at  length  it  ceases  en- 
tirely. It  is  not  customary  in  Great  Britain  to  wait  for  its  cessa- 
tion, but  as  soon  as  respiration  is  sufficiently  established,  one  or 
two  ligatures  are  put  upon  the  cord  and  it  is  divided. 

Ou  the  continent,  however,  a  different  practice  prevails.  Many 
writers  object  to  ligatures  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  they  may 
lead  to  local  congestion,  or  otherwise  injure  the  child,  and  that 
they  are  perfectly  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  he- 
morrhage, (Capuron)  ;*  and  we  are  referred  to  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals in  proof  of  this  latter  assertion. 

That  the  cord  may  be  left  without  a  ligature,  and  yet  no  hemor- 
rhage follow,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Capuron  aud  others ; 
and  I  recollect  seeing  several  cases  delivered  under  M.  Capuron^s 
superintendence,  in  which  this  practice  was  adopted  without  incon- 
venience. But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  practitioner  must  have 
met  with  instances  of  alarming  hemorrhage  in  consequence  of  the 

*  ^  Quaot  k  U  ligatnre  du  cordon  qui  tient  au  foetus,  la  raiton  phyndogique  et 
Texperieoce  t'acooident  k  en  prouver  noD-aeulement  llnutilite,  lonque  la  retpita- 
tioD  eft  bien  etablie,  maU  encore  le  danger,  lorsque  Tenfant  eft  menace  d*apoplezie. 
811  eft  done  eseentiel  alora  de  couperle  cordon  ombilical  auidtot  que  Tenfant  eat  n^, 
rien  ne  pretie  d*en  faire  la  ligature.  On  pourrait  mdme  abfolument  •'en  diapenier 
dans  la  suite,  si  Ton  n*af  ait  k  craindre  qu*un  maillot  trop  seni  ou  des  cris  aij^  ne 
▼inrent  k  suspendre  la  respiration,  et  k  (aire  jaillir  le  sang  par  Its  extrlmit^  dci 
arteres  ombilicales."— Cours  des  Acoouobemens,  p.  S46. 
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ligature  becoming  loose,  and  as  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely rash  to  incur  the  risk  when  the  prevention  is  so  easy.  I 
totally  disagree  in  the  danger  attributed  to  the  ligature,  ncept  in 
those  cases  in  which  congration  (from  tedious  labour,  &c.)  exists 
at  birth,  and  then,  before  applying  the  ligature,  it  is  always 
wise  to  allow  a  small  quantity  of  blood  to  escape.  As  to  the  les- 
son supposed  to  be  taught  by  animals,  Dr  L.  J.  Boer*  has  well 
observed  that  the  circumstances  are  totally  difierent, — that  a  suf- 
ficient time  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  birth  of  the  young 
animal  and  its  separation  from  the  after-birth,-*4hat  the  separation 
is  generally  effected  at  a  distance  from  the  umbilicus, — and  that 
the  cord  is  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  &c. — and  Dr  William  Hunter*B 
observations  give  the  coup  de  grtwe  to  this  hazardous  practice. 
^'  A  ligature  upon  the  navel  string,^  the  Doctor  remarks  in  his 
manuscript  lectures  175^  *^  is  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  the 
child  will  bleed  to  death ;  and  when  tied  slovenly,  or  not  proper- 
ly, it  will  sometimes  bleed  to  an  alarming  quantity.  As  we  are 
to  take  such  vast  care  to  secure  the  navel  string,  you  will  natural- 
ly ask, — ^how  brutes  manage  in  this  particular  ?  I  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  their  method  of  procedure  by  describing  what  I  saw  in 
a  little  bitch  of  Dr  Douglas  s«  The  pains  came  on,  the  membranes 
were  protruded :  in  a  pain  or  two  more  they  burst,  and  the  puppy 
followed.  You  cannot  imagine  with  what  eagerness  Uie  mother 
lapped  up  the  waters,  and  then  taking  hold  of  the  membrane  with 
her  teeth,  drew  out  the  secundines  ;  these  she  devoured  also, 
licking  the  little  puppy  as  dry  as  she  could.  As  soon  as  she  had 
done,  I  took  it  up,  and  saw  die  navel  string  much  bruised  and  la- 
cerated. However,  a  second  labour  coming  on,  I  watched  more 
narrowly,  and  as  soon  as  the  little  creature  was  come  into  the 
world,  1  cut  the  navel  string,  and  the  arteries  immediately  spout- 
ed out  profusely :  fearing  the  poor  thing  would  die,  I  held  it  to 
its  motner,  who  drawing  it  several  times  through  her  mouth,  bruis- 
ed and  lacNsrated  it,  after  which  it  bled  no  more.  This,  I  make 
no  doubt,  is  the  practice  of  other  animal&^'f 

The  ligature  is  to  be  applied  about  two  inches  from  the  body 
of  the  child  and  drawn  very  tight.  An  examination  should  be 
made  before  it  is  finally  covered  up,  to  see  if  there  be  any  draining, 
as  the  escape  of  the  gelatine  often  slackens  the  ligature,  and  if  ne- 
cessary another  shoiud  be  applied  nearer  to  the  abdomen. 

It  is  customary  in  these  countries  to  tie  the  cord  a  second 
time  nearer  the  placenta,  with  a  view  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  in 


*  BcmerkuDgeD  ueber  das  uoterbiodung  der  Nabdtchnor  ia  the  second  VoL  p. 
148  of  his  work, «'  Natilrliche  Geburtshillfe  und  Behandlung,  &c.*'  See  also  Froricp*^ 
Handbach  der  Gebnrtshaife,  p.  300. 

f  ilerriinaii*s  Sjmopsis,  p.  21,  note. 
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case  there  should  be  a  second  child,  and  a  vascular  communication 
between  the  pkcenta.  It  is  a  matter  of  precaution,  not  of  neces- 
sity. It  is  said  by  some  French  authors,  that  allowing  the  cord 
to  bleed  fisM^ilitates  the  expulsion  of  tbe  placenta.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  speak  decidedly  on  this  noint,  but  I  know  that  it  weak- 
ens tbe  oord,  and  unfits  it  for  mucn  traction. 

As  to  the  portion  of  cord  that  remains  attached  to  the  abdomen 
of  the  in&nt,  it  speedily  dies,  and  gradually  dries  up  and  drops 
tiff.  I  have  kept  an  account  of  the  period  of  its  decadence  in  49 
cases,  and  it  occurred  as  follows : 

In  1  case  it  fell  on  the  2d  day. 

1  3d. 

7  cases,  4th. 
SO  5th. 
10  6th. 

2  7th. 

8  8th. 

3  .  9th.     Thus  the  5th  and 
6th  days  are  the  ordinary  periods  of  its  attachment. 

My  friend,  Dr  Montgomery,  infcnrms  me  that  he  has  had  one 
persiatent  until  tbe  fifteenth  day,  and  Dr  Brem  has  seen  one  at 
the  thirteendi  day. 

When  it  falls,  the  umbilicus  requires  to  be  protected  firom 
firiction  by  a  pad  of  soft  rag,  smeared  with  a  little  simple  ointment 
or  cold  cream,  otherwise  it  may  be  attacked  by  inflammation  and 
swelling,  and  severe  ulceration  (Naegeli).  This,  however,  is 
easily  subdued  by  emollient  or  very  slightly  stimulating  appli- 
cations. 

A  much  more  serious  matter  is  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage, 
firom  the  cord 'having  been  separated  or  pulled  away  before  the 
vessels  are  completdy  closed.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  stop 
the  bleeding,  and  sometimes  impossible,  without  cutting  down 
upon  the  bleieding  artery  and  tyinff  it ;  a  most  undesirable  ope- 
ration in  a  young  infant.  As  a  striking  exain^  of  this  accident, 
I  shall  quote  a  case  related  by  Oeoige  Pout,  Esq.  Market  Street, 
Beds,  and  with  that  conclude  this  paper. 

^'  On  the  4th  of  September  1831,  I  was  sent  for  early  in  the, 
morning  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  White,  requesting  my  inmie- 
diate  attendance,  as  her  child  had  been  Uee^g  all  night  firom 
the  navel.  On  my  arrival  I  found,  fi^om  the  state  of  the  linen, 
the  hemorrhage  must  have  been  very  considerable,  and  I  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  the  cause,  by  introducing  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps  within  the  navel,  as  fiff  as  possible,  and  then  opening 
them,  to  stretch  the  integuments,  but,  not  being  able  to  see  bom 
whence  the  blood  came,  1  plugged  up  the  opening  with  lint,  &c. 
and  used  pressure  by  means  ofadhesive  plaster  and  a  roUer.**^ 
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In  spite  of  the  most  judicious  treatment,  the  child  died,  ^^  hav- 
ing bled  to  death,  as  the  linen  clearly  proved.  This  was  a  full 
h^thy  male  child,  about  ten  dajrs  old.  The  funis  came  off  as 
usual,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  thing  more 
than  common,  on  the  sixth  day.  The  bleeding  commenced  on 
the  eighth  day,  and  continued  till  death.  What  renders  this  case 
most  remarkable  is,  that  this  lady  had  lost  two  children  before, 
under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  Upon  dissection  after  death. 
I  found  the  umbilical  vein  full  of  blood,  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  a  goose  quill.  Both  the  umbilical  arteries  were 
sufficiently  pervious  to  admit  a  probe,  and  the  left  still  containing 
a  plug  of  coagulated  blood,  from  which  it  would  seem  the  bleed- 
ing took  place.  They  were  both  so  much  retracted  within  the 
integuments,  that  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  have  stopped 
the  bleeding  by  pressure.^  * 

In  any  similar  case,  Mr  P.  proposes  to  cut  down  upon  the  ar- 
tery, and  to  tie  it.  The  actual  cautery  has  also  been  proposed, 
and  might  be  successful ;  but  it  has  struck  me  that  if  the  navel 
were  stretched  open,  and  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris,  either  in 
powder  or  moist,  it  might  effectually  plug  the  vessels,  as  it  would 
become  solid,  and  adherent  to  the  skin.  I  do  not  know  whether 
t^is  has  been  tried,  but  it  seems  worth  the  experiment. 

I  fear  that  these  intractable  cases  are  more  frequent  than  one 
would  suppose.  A  young  friend  has  just  informed  me  that  he 
has  met  two  such,  which  continued  to  bleed,  in  spite  of  all  at- 
tempts to  plug  the  navel,  and  which  finally  proved  fatal- 

104,  Stephen's  Green^  Dublin. 
June  20,  1838. 


Aet.  II. — Analytical  Essay  on  Irregular  and  Aggravated 
farms  of  Hysteria,  By  Thomas  Laycock,  House-Suigeon 
to  the  York  County  Hospital.     (Continued  from  page  66.) 

In  the  last  Volume  of  this  Journal  (xlix.)  I  gave  a  selection  of 
cases,  comprising,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  every 
form  of  those  diseases  usually  called  hysterical,  with  a  view  to  an 
inquiry  into  their  nature  and  causes.  At  page  M  of  this  Volume 
I  commenced  an  inductive  analysis  of  their  phenomena,  by  esta- 
blishing three  general  principles  as  applicable  to  every  case. 
These  were,  1.  That  the  nervous  system  is  principally  implicated 
in  these  affections ;  S.  That  it  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  ner^ 
Yous  system  of  females  only  which  is  so  implicated ;  and,  3.  That 

*  Medico-CbinirgiMl  TnmsKtioDt,  Vol.  xii.  p.  1S3. 
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those  affections  are  observed  only  in  females,  at  a  time  ivhen  the 
sexual  oigans  are  performing  their  peculiar  fonctions*  Commen- 
cing with  the  third  or  least  general  head,  I  attempted  a  syntheti- 
cal arrangement  of  the  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  organs 
of  generation  and  their  ftmctions.  It  would  be  observed,  tluit  I 
was  obliged  in  my  former  paper  to  anticipate  various  remarks 
which  ought  to  have  been  maae  under  the  second  head.  These 
I  shall  not  repeat  here,  but  merely  state  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
arrived,  namelv,  that  the  well-known  susceptibility  of  the  female, 
and  her  peculiarities  of  corporeal  organization,  do  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  generative  organs,  but  originate  in  some  higher 
law  of  developement,  which  involve  the  latter  organs  in  common 
with  the  whole  system. 

By  universal  consent,  the  nervous  system  of  the  female  is  al- 
lowed to  be  sooner  affected  by  all  stimuli,  whether  corporeal  or 
mental,  than  that  of  the  male.  As  this  state  of  the  svstem  is  the 
source  of  the  weaknesses,  so  also  it  is  the  origin  of  all  the  physi- 
cal and  psychical  beauties  of  the  female.  If  we  search  for  a  clue 
of  inquiry  into  its  nature  among  the  laws  of  developement,  we  shall 
find  notmng  sufficiently  tangible  or  certain  for  the  purpose.  Pa- 
thology, however,  in  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  of  the  hysterical, 
points  out  an  available  starting  point  in  the  vascular  system.  In 
all  females  during  the  menstrual  nisus,  when  there  is  an  exalted 
affectibility  of  the  whole  system  through  the  influence  of  the 
ovaries,  we  find  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  to  assume  a  state 
analogous  to  that  of  the  vascular  system  in  hemorrhagic  hysteria, 
and  to  pour  out  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  together  with 
the  proper  uterine  secretion.  So  that  the  menstrual  secretion  may 
be  considered  as  the  type  of  hysterical  hemorrhage.  The  month- 
ly flow  of  blood  from  the  urethra  and  rectum  of  some  males  is 
probably  somewhat  analogous.  These  cases  do  not  appear  very 
imcommon,  and  clearly  indicate  a  periodical  movement  in  the 
structures  connected  with  the  lumbo-sacral  portion  of  the  cord  in 
the  male. 

But  the  law  of  developement  to  which  I  have  referred  has  some 
influence  on  the  anatomical  and  vital  constitution  of  the  whole 
vascular  system  in  both  men  and  women.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  that  curious  form  of  disease  in  which  there  is  a  hemorrhagic 
diathesis,  which  is  hereditary  in  certain  &milies,  and  peculiar  to 
the  males.  From  instances  recorded  bv  various  writers  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  it  appears  that  the  mdividuals  having  this  he- 
morrhagic constitution  may  bleed  to  death  from  the  slightest  so- 
lutions of  continuity,  as  the  puncture  of  a  pin,  or  of  the  vaccinat- 
ing lancet,  or  any  trifling  injury  of  the  surface ;  and  that  the  fe* 
males  of  those  &milies  in  which  it  is  observed  arc  (with  two  ex- 
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eeptions  mentioned  by  Dr  Elaasser  *)  invariably  exempt.  Their 
male  offspring,  however,  will  certainly  poaaess  the  &tal  diathesis, 
while  their  female  children,  like  themselves,  will  escape. 

With  these  ftcts  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  same  condition  of  the  system  which  determines 
the  sex  of  the  embryo,  determines  also  the  hemonfaagic  constita- 
tion  of  the  male,  and  prevents  its  developement  in  the  female ; 
and,  also,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  condition  which  determines  the 
sex,  influence  in  some  way  unknown  the  vascular  system.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  resemblance  between  Uie  accompany- 
ing phenomena  of  the  hemorrhage  of  these  individuals,  and  those 
of  the  hysterical.  They  agree  only  in  the  leading  svmptoms,  and 
in  this,  that  both  kinds  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  as  they 
present  the  phenomena  of  purpura,  or  an  increased  activity  of  the 
vascular  system.'f 

The  organs  from  which  the  hemonhaces  in  hysteria  occur,  suf- 
fer with  a  frequency  corresponding  to  the  intimacy  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  ovaries.  Hemorrhaffe  from  the  uterus  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all ;  next  from  parts  about  the  larynx  and  fiiuoes; 
then  most  frequently  (in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned) 
from  the  mamma,  ears,  stomach,  lachrymal  gland,  su^m^  of  the 
neck,  ulcers,  especially  of  the  legs,  kidneys,  intestines,  surfiice  of 
the  extremities,  especially  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  and  lastly  from 
the  epigastrium.  These  hemorrhages  must  be  distinguished  from 
vicarious  menstruation ;  although  they  certainly  occur  most  fre- 
quently at  the  menstrual  period,  as  a  priori  might  be  expected. 
V  icarious  menstruation  occurs  also  from  organs  in  the  order  above- 
mentioned.  Of  ^  well-marked  cases  I  have  collected,  it  occurred 
in  7  from  the  eyelids  or  eyes ;  in  1  from  the  eyes  and  ears ;  in  1 
from  the  nose ;  in  6  from  the  mamms ;  from  the  skin  and  upper 
extremities  in  5  ;  from  the  stomach  in  9  ;  from  the  umbilicus  in 
2 ;  from  the  rectum  in  2 ;  and  from  the  feet  in  5  cases. 

The  ratio  in  which  the  various  constituents  of  the  blood  enter 
into  its  composition  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  having  an  intimate  re- 
lation with  tne  affectibUity,  natural  or  morbid,  which  I  have  men- 

*  Hnfdaiid*!  JMnyJ,  Febmary  and  September  1834.  In  theee  exoeptiMii  there 
WM  •  tendency  lo  cochyinoeii  during  youth  only. 

f  Thoie  who  may  wiih  to  invenigate  thii  catious  lubjoct  will  find  the  foUowing 
lial  of  reference!  to  caaet  and  monogiai^  more  complete  than  any  yet  given.  Edin. 
Hed.  and  Snrg.  Journal,  nix.  xx¥.  x%n»  xxziL  znri.— Lond.  Med.  and  Phye. 
Journal,  n.  xL  Iz.— New  Lood.  Med.  and  Phya.  Journal,  Tii.— Dublin  Joornal 
of  Medical  Science^  viL ;  and  Mr  Wardrop*a  work  on  Blood- Letting.— Hoin*t  Arch, 
fftr  Median  Erfidir.  1820,  Vol.  L  containi  a  paper  by  Naaie,  with  bibliographical 
lefincnoea,  which  may  be  found  in  VoL  zzv.  of  thii  JoumaL  To  theee  may  be 
added,  Rust*a  Magann,  uvii  B.  iL  1828 — Zeitaehrift  tax  Nat.  vnd  Heilk.  ▼.  B. 
ii.— Archiv.  G6n.  de  Med.  Ser.  ii.  Tom.  xiv.,  and  Ser.  iii.  Tom.  i.  1888.— Snine 
Oaz.  Med.  1888,  Na  iii— Rlpp,  Untersuchungen  in  Betreff.  der  Anlagen  in  lodtl. 
blutUDoen,  Frankfurt,  1836.-»8chonletn,  Allgemeinen  und  Specielle  Pathol,  und 
Therapie,  Vol.  ii.— Nachricht  von  Zwei  Blutem  Mitgetheilt,  von  Doctor  Schreyer, 
lu  Vegtiberg  uo  SMhs.  Vogtlande. 
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tioned  as  peculiar  to  the  female.     In  a  creat  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  hemonfaagic  hysteria,  the  blood  nad  a  loose  czasis,  aris- 
iDg  apparently  from  a  deficiency  of  fibrin.    And  in  those  cases  in 
which  this  particular  phenomenon  is  not  mentioned,  we  may  rery 
fiurly  infer  from  the  details  that  the  blood  had  this  defect.   Blood- 
letting will  of  itself  produce  this  condition.     Prerost  and  Dumas 
haTing  bled  a  cat  hugely,  found  1000  parts  of  its  blood  to  con- 
sist of  791  of  water,  87  of  albumen,  and  1 18  of  globules.    Two 
minutes  afterwards  they  repeated  the  bleeding,  and  found  the 
water  increased,  and  the  solid  particles  diminished  in  quantity, 
and  after  an  interna]  *of  five  minutes,  the  bleeding  was  repeated 
for  the  third  time,  and  they  found  the  blood  to  consist  of  829 
parts  of  water,  98  of  solid  particles,  and  77  of  albimien.  M.  Le 
Canu  obtained  similar  results  fix>m  the  analysis  of  human  blood 
taken  from  patients  who  had  been  bled  to  a  laige  amount,  or  were 
labouring  under  hemoirhagic  affections.*     These  experiments  are 
important  when  connected  with  the  pathological  pnenomena  of 
hysteria  and  of  excessive  depletion,     it  is  not  a  little  curious  in 
connection  with  this  subject  that,  acoordingto  Le  Canu,  who  made 
an  extraordinary  number  of  observations,  the  blood  of  women  in 
genenJ  contains  more  water  and  less  crassamentum  than  that  of 
men.     Le  Canu  found  the  quantity  of  water  in  1000  parts  of  the 
blood  of  females  to  vary  from  790.994  to  858 ;  of  males  fix>m 
778.6125  to  805.26.  t    Denis  examined  the  blood  of  24  men 
and  28  women ;  and  the  mean  result  of  his  experiments  was,  that 
the  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  of  males  and  females  is  as 
767  to  787.     He  found  also  a  greater  proportion  of  water  in  the 
blood  of  aged  persons  and  children. }  According  to  Le  Canu,  the 
blood  of  men  contains  in  1000  parts,  about  8298  more  of  the 
components  of  the  crassamentum  than  that  of  women.     In  the 
blood  of  the  latter  during  menstruation,  he  found  the  blood  to 
contain  less  clot.§     If  these  observations  were  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  an  analysis  of  the  blood  of  females  constantly  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  and  in  robust  health,  with  the  same  results,  they 
would  go  &r  towards  elucidating  some  obscure  points  in  the  dia- 
racteristics  of  the  sexes.    At  present,  however,  we  can  only  infer 
that  the  blood  of  females  living  in  towns  (for  sudi  I  presume  was 
the  subject  of  Le  Cannes  researches)  presents  these  peculiarities^ 
and  that  the  blood  of  females  in  general  is  more  easily  affected  by 
the  depressing  afi;encies  experienced  in  crowded  societies. 

But  even  in  this  limited  view  of  the  subject,  the  coimection  be- 

*  Cyolopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Pbyiiology,  L  413. 

t  Muller'i  Phvsiology  by  Baly,  p.  lia  }  Ibid. 

§  Ibid.  The  whole  of  M.  Le  Cann'i  researcfaee  may  be  foaod  in  **  Bttides  chi- 
mioues  mir  le  Sang  hunain.  Tbdee  prteentte  et  Mmteniie  k  la  Facility  de  MMedne 
de  Fans,  le  23  Nov.  1837,  pu  Louu-Reni  Le  Canu,  4to,  Paris,  1837. 
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tween  the  afiectibilitv  of  the  females,  and  deficiency  of  ciasaa- 
metum  or  fibrin  in  the  blood,  is  fiirther  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
ceptions to  one  of  the  general  principles  I  laid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  analysis,  namely,  that  hysterical  affections 
are  peculiar  to  females.  Hysteria  most  unquestionably  occurs  in 
the  male.  Louyer-Villermay,*  and  those  authors  who  locate  the 
disease  in  the  uterus,  necessarily  deny  this,  for  as  young  men  have 
no  uterus,  they  cannot  possibly,  according  to  their  theory,  have  true 
hysteria.  The  affirmative  is  asserted,  however,  by  many  observ- 
ers. Piso,  WiDis,  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Cullen,  Ferriar,|Mac- 
kintosh,  Johnson  (of  the  Med.  Chir.  Review,)  ConoUy,  Brodie, 
M.  Hall,  and  many  others  have  observed  hysteria  in  males.-f*  I 
think  I  have  seen  three  cases  in  the  hospital,  the  symptoms  of 
which,  if  they  had  been  observed  in  females,  would  certamly  have 
entitled  their  history  to  a  place  in  my  collection.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  small  delicate  youth,  aged  14.  He  had  naroxysms  of  vio- 
lent palpitation  and  dyspnooa  occurring  regularly  every  night  for 
two  or  tnree  weeks  together.  To  these  were  occasionally  added 
spectral  illusions,  delinum  amounting  sometimes  to  furious  mania, 
cephalsda,  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  pain  in  the  loins,  consti- 
pation, and  particularly,  as  an  almost  diagnostic  sjrmptom, — an  un- 
conquerable dislike  of  animal  food,  especially  of  b^f  or  mutton, 
the  smallest  portion  of  which  would  make  him  vomit.  He  reco- 
vered as  he  approached  puberty.  X  The  other  two  cases  were 
diose  of  fat,  pale-fiiced,  effeminate-looking  men.  In  the  one,  the 
affection  was  attributed  to  malaria,  and  he  had  flabby  wasted  tes- 
ticles, with  very  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  globus,  borborygmi,  co- 
lic, and  paralytic  affection  of  the  arm. 

Epileptiform  hysteria  and  epilepsy  not  unfi*equently  occur  in 
the  male  at  hebdomadal  periods,  or  multiples  of  them,  just  as  lu- 
nacy. These  and  the  other  varied  forms  of  hjrsteria  may  occur 
in  males  from  various  causes,  such  as  a  feminine  general  system ; 
depletion  about  puberty;  malaria;  in  short,  from  any  of  the 
causes  which  engender  or  increase  the  affectibility  of  the  human 
female*  But  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  hysteria  and  hypochon- 
driasis are  those  agents  which  act  injuriously  on  the  blood,  as  well 
as  on  the  nervous  system.     Diseases  of  mucous  membranes, 

*  Diet,  det  8c  Med.  Tom.  zxiiL  p.  230. 

-f  Caiet  may  be  found  under  the  foUowiiiff  references :  Bdin.  B«ays  and  Obt.  L 
222.  Ferriar,  Med.  Hist,  and  Beflect  i.  128.  Bdin.  Med.  and  Suig.  Jour.  ii. 
309.  Med.  Chir.  Beview,  New  Series,  viL  412,  zviii.  207,  (from  Bevue  Med. 
1832,)  and  uiiL  OS,  all  weU-marked  cases.  Dr  ConoUy,  Cyd.  of  Pract.  Med.  ii. 
565,  Dr  Bobertton,  Med.  Gas.  zr.  460.  Dr  Crawford,  suffered  in  his  own  person 
a  parozysm  of  epileptiform  hysteria,  Cyc.  Pract  Med.  L  469.  Other  cases  are 
mentioned  by  most  systematic  writers, 

X  I  learn  that  he  has  had  a  relapse  since  he  entered  a  shop  at  I..eeds  as  an  appren* 
tice. 
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want  of  muBCular  exercise  and  due  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ; 
improper  food ;  vicious  habits  implicating  the  generative  oigans 
ana  debilitating  the  system ;  and  excitement  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  in  general,  however  originating.  These  causes  of 
hysteria  are  referred  to  by  every  writer  on  the  subject.  All  ope- 
rate, probably,  by  reducing  the  blood  to  a  state  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  hysterical  female.  Analogous  to  the  effects  of  these,  are 
the  changes  produced  on  the  blood  during  spasmodic  diseases,  as 
tetanus  and  epileptic  convulsions ;  by  certain  mineral  poisons,  as 
arsenic ;  by  animal  poisons,  as  in  rabies  and  the  bites  of  venomous 
reptiles,  and  by  acro-narcotic  vegetable  poisons,  as  opium,  strych- 
nine, brucia,  &c.;  and  we  shall,  subsequently,  find  how  great  is  the 
resemblance  of  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  to  the  symptoms  which 
these  poisons  excite  in  the  system. 

Without,  however,  anticipating  the  last-mentioned  dass  of 
fikcts,  we  may  conclude,  firom  the  preceding  general  observa- 
tions, that  a  loose  crasis  of  the  blood,  a  deficient  clot,  or 
some  other  morbid  change,  is  concurrent  with  the  affectibility  of 
the  human  female,  and  almost  invariably  accompanies  the  more 
aggravated  forms  of  hysteria ;  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened 
by  the  following  general  &cts  drawn  firom  the  whole  series  of  cases. 

1.  ProAise  hemorrhages,  or  other  depressing  accidents  occurring 
to  the  female  about  puberty,  usually  excite  the  most  obstinate 
forms  of  hysteria. 

S.  Repeated  remedial  bleedings,  whether  by  leeches  or  firom 
the  arm,  nowever  much  they  may  relieve  the  symptoms  at  the 
moment,  ultimately  induce  the  same  form  of  the  affection  as  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage. 

8.  Profiise  hemorrhages  and  remedial  bleedings  will  of  them- 
selves induce  hemorrhagic  hysteria ;  the  most  aggravated  form  of 
the  disease. 

4.  Moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  good  plain  food,  and 
tonics ;  in  short,  all  those  remedial  agents  which  tend  to  restore 
the  blood  to  its  healthy  condition  are  ue  best  remedies. 

I  think  every  practitioner  who  has  witnessed  cases  of  this  kind 
will  acknowledge  at  once  the  justness  of  these  conclusions.  If 
they  be  just,  I  think  no  one  will  venture  to  take  blood  firom  the 
pale  delicately-tinted  finely-formed  female,  without  considering 
that  the  corpulence  may  be  hysterical;  the  excited  pulse,  in- 
tense cephalaea,  and  sanguineous  sputa  are  the  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion ;  the  torpid  bladder  and  bowels,  only  symptoms  of  paralysis ; 
and  the  greatly  exalted  sensibility  of  every  organ,  the  result  of  de- 
bility. One  bleeding  of  a  hiffhly  hysterical  female  will  not  be  re- 
paired in  weeks,  and  will  perhaps  induce  months  of  suffering. 

I  would  not  have  ventured  upon  these  remarks,  had  not  my 
own  short  experience  painfully  convinced  me  how  easy  it  is  to  do 
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with  the  lancet  that  hami,  which  prolonged  amioofl  attention  will 
scarcely  repair.  I  haye,  therefore,  resolyed  to  eir  on  the  safe  side, 
and  not  to  bleed  a  female  such  as  I  have  described,  however  much 
the  symptoms  may  resemble  those  of  inflammation,  unless  there 
be  some  cause  so  palpably  obvious  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  I  would  remark, 
that,  so  fiir  as  I  have  observed,  chloiotic  or  an»mious  fismales  are 
rarely  hysterical.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  these 
there  is  little  evidence  of  sexual  developement.  The  individual 
grows  rapidly,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  action  in  the  skin ;  the 
rnammsD  are  seldom  raised  more  than  an  inch  above  the  sunoundo 
ing  parts ;  and  there  is  no  embonpoint,  nor  uterine  secretion. 
When  the  generative  organs  are  well-developed,  and  the  blood 
contains  a  diminished  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  we  may  ex- 
pect hysteria  to  appear  with  great  confidence.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  females  whose  blood  apparently  con- 
tains an  abundance,  and  who  have  a  vigorous  sexuai  system,  but 
suffer  v^  usually  from  the  common  forms  of  the  disease.  It  is 
in  such  mat  every  venesection  produces  some  new  or  more  in- 
tense imnptom,  until  the  depletion  being  carried  beyond  a  cer- 
tain pomt,  the  surface  assumes  a  wainr  ptdeness,  and  coma  or  ca- 
talepsy supervene.  It  is  not  improbable,  that,  in  instances  of  this 
description,  the  congested  hue  of  the  sur&ce,  especially  of  the  fiu:e, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  colouring  matter  abounds,  may  be 
only  a  symptom  of  that  determination  to  the  skin  vdiich  obviously 
occurs  in  many  cases  of  hysteria. 

There  is  some  obscure  connection  between  the  frmctions  of  the 
spleen,  and  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  in  the  blood.  Pain 
in  the  left  hypochondrium  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  chlorosis  and 
hysteria.  Extreme  paleness  of  the  surfiice  is  almost  diagnostic  of 
disease  of  the  spleen ;  and  the  same  appearance  constantly  accom- 
panies the  enlarged  spleen  consequent  upon  agues.  Miiller  thinks 
the  spleen  contributes  to  the  process  of  sanguification,  by  secret- 
ing lymph  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  office  of  whidli  is  to  perfect 
the  formation  of  chyle.*  M.  Arthaud  imagined  that  he  could 
show  by  experiment,  and  by  fiicts  from  comparative  anatomy,  that 
the  spleen  is  nothing  more  than  an  electric  apparatus,  by  the 
agency  of  which  the  blood  undergoes  some  luodification.*!*  M. 
Sttauz,  from  some  microscopical  observations  upon  the  texture  of 
the  spleen  of  the  elephant,  concluded  it  was  a  plexus  dependent 
upon  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  j  Again,  those  substances 
wnich  especiiJly  stimulate  the  nervous  system,  and  to  which  I 


*  Physiology  by  Bdy,  p.  671* 

t  Joui*  der  Pragics  1  w.    London  Medical  Gaiette,  i.  454.        $  Ibid. 
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have  already  alluded  as  altering  the  composition  of  theblood,  act 
particularly  upon  the  spleen.  Arthaud  asserts^  it  is  always  tume- 
fied by  their  presence  ;*  but,  Defermon  says,  it  becomes  smaller 
under  the  innuence  of  camphor,  strychnia,  and  muriate  of  mor- 
phia.-)-  The  most  interesting  &ct,  if  verified,  is  that  stated  by 
Arthaud,  who  states  that  in  true  acephalous  cases,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  spleen  is  a  constant  occurrence.^  Ii^  short,  it  appears 
that  the  spleen  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  by  the 
nervous  system. 

In  concluding  these  very  general  remarks  on  the  affectibility  of 
the  human  female,  I  would  observe  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  advocating  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  natural  state ; 
although  I  believe  it  is.  It  may  result  equally  as  the  condition 
of  the  blood  before  noticed,  firom  the  sedentary  occupations  and 
repressed  feelings  to  which  the  sex  in  all  civilized  communities  is 
liable.  I  simply  contend  for  its  existence ;  it  may  be  compatible 
with  general  good  health  in  females ;  but  in  males  it  is  a  morbid 
state ;  the  source  of  hypochondriasis,  and  the  result  of  causes 
which  depress  the  assimilating  powers,  or  excite  unequally  the 
nervous  system.  Those  causes  which  originate  it  in  the  male, 
will  exalt  it  in  the  female ;  and  we  have  then  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility which  fonns  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  every  case.  The 
great  demand  made  at  puberty  upon  die  assimilating  oisans  to 
which  the  supply  is  unequal,  and  the  rapid  evolution  of  Uie  ner- 
vous system,  whether  as  subservient  to  the  function  of  generation 
or  to  mind,  are  manifestly  agencies  of  a  depressing  character.  At 
that  period,  the  influence  of  the  sexual  system  is  unquestionably 
predominant ;  and  hence  the  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  first 
part  of  the  analysis. 

The  third  section  of  the  analysis  comprises  a  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  in  their  relation  to  those  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  general.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  shall  enter 
minutely  into  the  details  of  so  extensive  a  field  of  inquiry,  I  shall 
therefore  select  the  more  prominent  points  only  in  the  anato- 
™79  pl^ysiology,  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system,  as  means  of 
illustration,  and  rather  sketch  general  outlines,  than  draw  a  fi- 
nished picture.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena  are  naturally  divided 
into  two  great  divisions,  as  they  are  mental  or  corporeal.  I  shall 
commence  with  the  latter  as  being  least  complicated.  The  plan  I 
intend  to  follow  is  very  simple.  1  shall  mark  it  out  with  reference 
to  the  previous  sections ;  so  arranging  the  subject,  that,  by  a  high- 
er induction,  we  njay  be  led  to  some  more  definite  knowledge  *re- 

*  Loc.  cit  t  Noaveau  Bibtioih.  Mad.  Mara  1824.  t  Loco  duto. 
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specting  tlie  true  nature  and  seat  of  these  affections,  but  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  all  controverted  points. 

We  must,  consequently,  review  the  whole  of  our  previous  steps, 
and  deduce  some  general  principles  which  may  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  new  svntheticu  arrangement,  and  comprehend  the  two  divisions 
over  which  we  have  already  passed.  First,  then,  while  we  learn  from 
the  series  of  cases  that  the  whole  nervous  system  is  affected,  we  find 
from  the  first  section,  that  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  subser- 
vient  to  the  functions  of  generation  is  more  especially  implicated, 
and,  pushing  our  inquiry  a  little  farther,  we  ascertain  tnat,  with  cer- 
tain  exceptions,  as  the  skin,  the  nerves  of  the  organs  affected 
have  a  close  anatomical  relation  with  the  superior  and  inferior  ex- 
tremities of  the  spinal  cord.     By  the  superior  extremity  I  mean 
that  intra-cranial  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  mediMa  Man-- 
gala  and  its  prolongatfons,  from  which  all  the  intra-cranial  nerves 
arise  ;  by  the  inferior  extremity  I  mean  that  part  in  connection 
with  the  genito-urinary  oigans ;  the  laige  intestines  to  their  termi- 
nation ;  and  the  abdominal  muscles  and  lower  extremities.     The 
motor  nerves  of  the  eyes,  &ce,  and  neck, — ^the  stomach  and  tho- 
racic viscera  and  their  appendages, — ^indeed,  all  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  class  of  nerves  termed  respiratory,  are  necessarily  mcon- 
nection  with  the  meduUa  oblongata.    This  division  of  the  sjrmp- 
toms,  as  they  refer  to  parts  in  anatomical  relation  with  the  two  ends 
of  the  spinal  cord,  is  by  no  means  new  or  fanciful.     It  is  simply 
a  higher  generalization,  and  nothing  more  than  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  the  ^fi}y  of  the  ancients,  (the  archceua  of  Van  Helmont) 
from  the  epigastric  region  to  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  of  the 
seat  of  the  ^.oo;,  or  principle  of  vegetative  life,  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  to  the  dorso-lumbar  portion  of  the  cord.     The  third  or 
highest  principle  of  the  ancients,  the  voo;  or  soul,  is  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  cerebrum,  where  it  was  located  by  philo- 
sophers about  8000  years  ago.    This  principle,  upon  which  i  pro- 
pose to  group  the  phenomena  about  to  be  noticed,  has  other 
claims  to  notice  than  its  logical  utility.  The  metastasis,  to  which 
I  have  more  than  once  alluded,  is  particularly  obvious,  when  the 
phenomena  of  a  case  of  aggravated  hysteria  are  thus  grouped. 
Those  implicating  the  pelvic  viscera  will  occasionally  disappear, 
and  vomiting,  dyspnoea,  cough,  palpitation,  and  cephalsea  super-^ 
vene ;  to  disappear  in  their  turn  at  the  menstrual,  or  an  hebdoma- 
dal period,  with  a  completeness  altogether  surprising ;  and  be 
succeeded  by  menorrhagia,  diarrhoea,  ischuria,  constipation,  vesical 
paralysis,  and  neuralgic  pains  of  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, or  some  other  of  the  symptoms  before-mentioned.     I  have 
recently  observed  this  metastasis  so  clearly  and  unequivocally  in 
two  cases  that  I  cannot  doubt  other  practitioners  will  notice  it  also 
if  they  direct  their  attention  to  the  phenomena  as  thus  grouped. 
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Independently  of  this  pathological  relation  of  the  two  extremities^ 
of  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  a  law  of  sexual  developement  in  which 
they  exhibit  apparently  a  kind  of  antagonism.  The  greater  size 
of  the  neck  and  thorax  not  only  in  man,  but  the  males  of  other 
animals,  as  the  bull,  boar,  stag,  and  dog,  and  their  comparatively 
small  lumbar  region,  while  exactly  the  converse  occurs  in  females, 
as  well  as  other  analogous  changes  in  the  tegumentary  appendages, 
namely,  the  beard,  mane,  tusks,  horns,  and  feathers,  deserve 
especial  attention.  They  all  illustrate  this  principle,  and  it  will 
be  farther  elucidated  as  I  proceed.  *  The  synthetical  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  second  section  is,  that  me  com- 
position of  the  blood  is  altered  in  hysterical  affections ;  and  since 
these  latter  resemble  the  convulsive  and  other  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general,  it  may  be  added  as  a  corollary,  that 
in  these  last  there  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  also.  This  co- 
rollary, however,  is  principally  applicable  to  those  convulsive  dis- 
eases which  are  excited  by  the  presence  of  poisons  in  the  circu- 
lating fluid. 

Having  premised  these  general  considerations,  I  shall  merely 
state  the  order  in  which  I  shall  proceed.  1.  The  resemblance 
between  the  state  of  the  blood  and  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  females  and  children  induces  me  to  review  infantile  ois- 
eases  in  general.  2.  The  frequency  with  which  mental  emotions 
give  rise  to  hysteria,  and  their  well-known  action  on  the  blood,  re- 
quire that  their  general  effects  on  the  system  should  be  noticed. 
8.  Review  the  consequences  of  blood-letting.  4.  The  results  of 
poisoning,  so  &r  as  they  bear  upon  our  subject.  5.  The  symp- 
toms of  those  nervous  diseases  which  have  a  similar  relation ;  and 
6.  The  phenomena  of  some  anomalous  affections. 

From  this  arrangement  I  shall  occasionally  deviate,  when  by  so 
doing  I  can  economize  space,  or  more  clearly  elucidate  the  subject. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  affectibility  of  the  fe- 
male sex  has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  children.  This  is  proved 
by  that  facile  excitement  of  mental  emotions  and  convulsive  move- 
ments which  is  common  to  both.  That  this  excitability  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  cerebrum  would  appear  from  the  &ct,  that 
in  early  infancy,  when  the  proneness  to  convulsive  movements  is 
best  marked,  we  observe  only  the  simplest  mental  phenomena, 

*  Since  writiog  the  above,  I  ha?e  met  with  the  foUowing  remark  by  Cabanit. 
<'  Dani  son  traii6  du  corps  muqoeux,  Bordeu  rappelant  la  doctrine  des  andens, 
touchant  les  deux  erandes  divisions  du  corps  de  lliomme,  en  ((auche  et  droite  d*ane 
parte ;  et  en  snp^neure  et  inf^rieore  de  Tautre  ;  doctrine  que  la  pratique  de  la  m^. 


division  qu'avait  foumis  auz  anciens  la  simple  observation  des  phenoro^nes  vitaux,* 
&c    Bapports  du  Physt  &c  ii.  411.     I  am  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  authors 
referred  to  by  Bordeu. 
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and  tbose  only  which  are  conunon  to  the  lower  animak.  That> 
previously  to  puberty,  the  cerebrum  is  in  a  condition  difiering 
from  that  whidi  is  obserred  after  puberty,  is  further  evident  from 
the  impulse  given  to  the  intellectual  organs  on  the  accession  of 
that  period.  The  difference  is  still  more  obvious,  when  we  con- 
sider the  effects  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain  before  and  after  it. 
While  these  are  among  the  most  &tal  accidents  which  can  happen 
to  the  adult,  in  children  their  consequences  are  not  more  serious 
than  those  which  would  follow  an  injury  of  corresponding  severity 
done  to  any  other  part  of  the  body.  This  circumstance  cannot 
have  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  systematic  writers.  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  however,  is  the  only  one  I  have  met  with  who  makes  any 
allusion  to  it  He  remarks,  *  that  the  proportion  of  recoveries 
from  wounds  of  the  brain  is  especially  smaJl  in  adult  patients. 
I  have  noticed  the  fact  repeatedly.  For  better  satis&ction,  I 
collected  from  various  publications,'!*  81  cases  of  injury  of  die 
brain,  widi  a  special  reference  to  the  proportion  of  recoveries  at 
various  ages.    The  foUowing  is  the  result. 

Whole  number.  Recovered.  IMed. 

Patients  under  10  years  of  age,  .  g  6  8 

Do.    between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  inclusive^  94  18  6 

Do.    between  16  and  21  inclusive,         .  g  7  1 

Adults  of  all  ages  above  21  years,  -  41  14  27 

Total,  81  45  36 

I  have  no  doubt  this  table  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  ob- 
servations of  every  experienced  practitioner.  These  various  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  show,  that  in  children  the  feelings  and  passions 
are  not  dependent  on  the  full  action  of  the  cerebrum.  The  sphere 
of  investigation  might  be  much  extended,  by  including  an  inquiry 
into  the  relations  of  the  passions  to  the  cerebrum  in  idiots  and 
the  lower  animals.  If  we  examine  the  convulsive  diseases  of 
children,  the  earliest  is  trismus,  occurring  generally  within  the 
first  nine  days  after  birth.  The  history  is  very  scanty  ;  I  shall 
therefore  pass  it  over.  The  next  series  of  convulsions  are  those 
accompanying  the  evolution  of  the  teeth,-— organs  in  connection 
with  tne  cranial  end  of  the  cord.  The  proximate  cause  of  these 
convulsions  has  been  attributed  to  irritation  or  compression^  of 
the  dental  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  bv  the  walls  of  the  un* 

£ 'elding  bony  socket  of  the  teeth  during  the  growth  of  the  latt^. 
>me  dbange  must  also  occur  in  the  central  ends  of  the  nerves, 

*  MediocuChirargical  TraBsactioni,  zW.  4l7* 

t  Medioo-Chinugical  Trasaactions ;  Medial  Comiiientaries ;  Annals  of  Mcdi- 
cioe;  and  Edinbai]^  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ;  Medico-Chiruigical  Review ; 
Abernethy*s  Surgical  Obaervationi  on  Injuries  of  the  Head«  &c  2d  Midon ;  Lon- 
don, 181S.  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures  by  Tyrrell,  Sd  vol.  8vo.  1824-7*  Vol-  i. ; 
Sir  C.  BcU*s  Suigical  Observatioiis,  S  vols.  Svik  Vol.  ii  and  personal  observaUons. 

X  Saurages*  NosoL  Tom.  i.  A72. 
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by  virtue  of  which  the  process  of  dentition  is  commenced  and 
carried  on.  The  latter,  as  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  the  whole 
system,  is  well  calculated  to  form  a  starting  point,  because  it  repre- 
sents with  tolerable  accuracy  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  mu- 
cous, muscular,  osseous,  and  nervous  systems,  which  are  all  equally 
advancing  to  perfection.  If  the  general  developement  be  retard- 
ed, dentition  is  ako  retarded ;  if  the  latter  be  anormal,  then  the 
other  structures  are  affected,  and  rickets,  infantile  paraljrsis,  or  hy- 
drocephalus ensue.  So  that  painful  or  irregular  dentition  may  be 
much  oftener  an  effect  coexistent  with  convulsions,  rather  than 
their  cause. 

The  same  reasons  which  would  lead  us  to  exclude  from  this 
review  of  the  diseases  of  dentition,  the  cerebrum^  and  conse- 
quently all  those  symptoms  in  which  intelligence  is  implicated, 
must  induce  us,  also,  to  look  for  no  symptoms  specially  involv* 
ing  the  generative  organs ;  for  as  yet  they  exert  no  perceptible 
influence  on  the  system.  Excluding  these  two  sources,  then, 
of  excitement  and  of  the  phenomena  referred  to  them,  we  have 
symptoms  exactly  similar  to  many  of  hysteria,  and  indicating^ 
that  during  dentition,  there  is  a  state  of  the  nervous  system  ana- 
logous to  that  which  occurs  to  females  at  the  commencement  of 
menstruation,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  during  each  subsequent  men- 
strual nisus.  The  diseases  of  the  first  dentition,  then,  must  be  ex- 
amined, as  if  they  constituted  but  one,  just  as  we  have  already 
examined  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  with  reference  to  the  gene- 
rative organs.  Those  usually  enumerated  by  systematic  writera  * 
may  be  mentioned,  and  classed  as  follows  :  1.  Those  originating 
in  organs  connected  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord. 
a.  Symptoms  originating  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  coma,  watch- 
ing, and  sudden  starting  from  sleep ;  increased  sensibility  of  the 
surface ;-f-  general  and  epileptic  convulsions;  opisthotonos,  pa- 
ralysis, h.  Symptoms  implicating  the  face ;  strabismus,  fixed 
stare,  sardonic  gnn,  trismus,  convulsive  twitchings.  e.  Symptoms 
referred  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi ; — aphonia,  convxdsive 
cough,  hydrophobic  gasp,^  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  croupy 
breathing,  wheezing  from  increased  or  diminished  secretion  fi^>m 
the  bronchi,  d.  Symptoms  affecting  the  Pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach  ; — ^retching,  vomiting,  dysphagia,  §  eructation,  impaired 
appetite,  e.  Symptoms  affecting  the  Heart ;  palpitation,  ||  syn- 
cope. J[  Sjrmptoms  affecting  the  Respiratory  muscles ;  dyspnoea, 
sneezing,  hiccup,  yawning,  d.  Symptoms  implicating  the  dorso-lum- 

— £ . 

*  More  pardcuUrly  in  a  Treatise  on  Oiseaset  of  Children,  by  the  late  M.  Under- 
wood, M.  D.  9th  edition,  with  notes,  by  H.  HaU,  M.  O.  1835 ;  and  an  Bssay  on 
Laryngitmua  Stridulut^  &c  by  H.  Ley,  M.  D.  8vo,  London,  1886. 

t  CruTeilhier  and  Parriih,  quoted  by  Mr  Joy  in  Cyc  Fraot.  Med.  ArL  Denti- 
tion, Vol  i.  621. 

t  Dr  Ley,  Essay  on  Laryngismus  Stridulus,  &€.  p.  36. 

$  Mr  Kerr  on  Laryngismus  Stridmius^  Bdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  zlix.  p.  845. 

II  Dr  OarwaU  on  the  Managementof  Infants,  p.  l41,l2ino^  1830. 
VOL.  L.  NO.  137.  X 
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bar  cord.  Paralysis  and  tetanic  extension  and  flexion  of  the 
lower  extremities,  serous  exudation  from  the  buttocks,  *  increased 
micturition,  -f*  ischuria,  mucous  discharges  from  the  urethra,  dysu- 
ria,  constipation,  diarrhoea,  colic,  tympanitic  distension. 

Systematic  writers  in  general  agree  in  making  one  or  other  of 
these  symptoms  the  cause  of  the  rest ;  the  less  severe  having  the 
blame  of  inducing  the  more  serious.  Thus  the  protrusion  of  a  tooth 
dirough  the  gums,  constipated  bowels,  or  flatus,  have  had  the  whole 
catalogue  attributed  to  their  injurious  influence.  That  they  are  ex- 
citing causes,  may  be  readily  granted ;  but  if  dentition  necessa- 
rily caused  such  formidable  eflfects,  why  do  they  not  occur  in  every 
infant  ?  or  at  the  second  evolution  of  the  teeth  ?  or  when  the 
denies  sapientuB  appear  ?  It  is  true  that  a  constipated  state  of 
the  bowels  will  excite  convulsions  in  infants; — ^but  why  more 
readily  in  in&nts  than  in  adults  ?  during  the  cutting  of  a  tooth 
than  in  the  interval  ?  or  why,  indeed,  is  there  constipation  at  all  ? 
The  true  explanation  is,  that  this  state  is  itself  a  symptom 
amongst  others,  and  is  frequently  premonitory  of  approaching 
disease  of  the  nervous  axis ;  if  neglected,  it  then  re-iicts  seconda- 
rily as  a  cause.  So  also  dyspnoea  and  depraved  defsecation  do 
not  hold  to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but 
are  simply  co-existent.  There  is  clearly  some  peculiar  state  of 
the  nervous  system  of  the  infant  during  dentition  ;  and  if  we  se- 
parate one  of  these  symptoms  from  the  rest,  we  shall  find  a  still 
more  distinct  resemblance  between  its  predisposing  cause  and  that 
of  hysteria.  The  spasmodic  or  paraljrtic  affection  of  the  glottis, 
named  laryngismus  stridulus  by  Dr  Good,  and  so  elaborately 
illustrated  by  the  late  Dr  Ley,  will  furnish  an  excellent  example. 
Laryngismus  stridulus^  like  hysteria,  may  be  accompanied  by 
most  of  the  symptoms  just  enumerated ;  like  the  latter,  also,  it 
may  be  caused  or  cured  by  mental  emotion,  as  fright  or  grief; 
by  all  depressing  agencies  ;  or  by  dental  and  other  irritation.  It 
equally  constancy  with  hysteria  attacks  delicate,  excitable  habits; 
the  exceptions  of  both  being  similar.  Its  paroxysms  recur  most 
frequently  at  night ;  it  is  hereditary,  %  ^^^  Hke  the  other  diseases 
of  dentition  and  of  the  hysterical,  is  cured  by  change  of  air,  mo- 
derate exercise,  tonics,  and  the  foetid  and  volatile  stimulants.  § 
Laryngismus  appears  in  children  during  dentition  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  appears  in  hysteria,  namely,  because  there  is  a  state 
of  the  system  predisposing  to  the  disease.  It  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  children  independently  of  dentition. 

The  effects  of  dentition  upon  females  afler  puberty,  in  exciting 


•  Mr  Kerr,  loc.  cit. 

t  Underwood,  quoting  Moreion  in  op.  cit  394.  also  Whytt*i  Works,  4(0.  cd.  by 
his  Son,  p.  597* 
X  Ley,  North,  Davies,  Pretty. 
§  Millar,  Cheyne,  Underwood,  Marsh,  Rosenstein,  I.ey,  Darwall,  Kerr. 
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the  phenomena  of  coDvulsive  diseases,  have  been  clearly  elucidated 
by  Dr  Ashbumer.*  In  such  cases  there  is  manifestly  that  pre- 
disposing state  of  the  system,  through  which  excitants,  otherwise 
innocuous,  originate  an  extensive  series  of  morbid  phenomena ; 
and  they  afford  another  proof  of  the  proposition,  that  the  system 
of  the  child  is  moie  excitable  during  dentition,  but  especidly  at 
the  periods  when  the  teeth  protrude,  just  as  is  that  of  the  female 
during  the  evolution  of  the  generative  organs,  and  at  each  menstrual 
nisus.  The  child  evinces  this  excitability  in  the  interval  between 
the  *^  cutting^  of  each  tooth,  by  the  convulsions  which  morbid  poi- 
sons (as  that  of  variola)  excite,  and  by  other  phenomena. 

The  &cility  with  which  irritation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  excites 
the  various  symptoms  enumerated,  is  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  insensibility  of  the  brain  before-mentioned.  As  this  insensi- 
bility diminishes,  as  the  organ  is  developed,  so  does  the  affectibi- 
lity  of  the  mucous  membranes  as  age  advances ;  so  that  few  of  the 
symptoms  which  accompany  the  first  dentition  are  observed  during 
the  second.  Almost  all  writers  concur  in  this  statement.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  observed,  as  might  be  expected,  in  delicate  excitable 
children  of  retarded  developement. 

At  the  second  dentition  a  new  set  of  phenomena  begins  to  ap- 
pear. The  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  sexes  is  now  more 
'Strongly  marked.  Some  traces  of  puberty  may  be  observed,  and 
the  male  is  obviously  less  excitable  than  the  female.  The  mor- 
bid nervous  phenomena  of  the  female  at  this  period  are  especially 
exhibited  in  chorea.'f*  I  may  here  observe,  that  under  the  term 
chorea,  I  comprise  irregular  muscular  movements  only.  Simple 
combined  movements,  as  rotation  of  an  extremity,  or  of  the  whole 
body,  or  rhythmical  combined  movements,  as  in  case  61,  consti- 
tute a  distinct  class  of  phenomena.  Sydenham,  Cullen,  Hamilton, 
Clutterbuck,  Elliotson,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  agreed  in  stating  that  this  affection  attacks  youths  between 
the  ages  of  7  or  8,  and  14,  or  puberty.  It  has  not  been  so  general- 
ly remarked  that  the  liability  to  the  diseases  increases  as  the  period 
of  puberty  approaches.  The  following  table  by  M.  Rufi,  internal 
pupil  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Malades,  shows  very  clearly  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Age.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

lto4  •  S  -  8  -  5 

46-2-3-5 

6         10  -  16  -  45  -  61 

10         15  -  30  -  88  -         118 

51  138  189 

This  table  illustrates  another  general  fact,  that  chorea  attacks 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xiii. 

t  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sjrg.  Juur.  xiii.  228,  from  Arc^i▼.  Gener.  Feb.  1831. 
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females  more  frequently  than  males,  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number,  as  stated  by  Heberden,  and  repeat- 
ed by  Dr  Elliotson.*  The  above  cases  were  observed  among 
17,213  boys,  and  15,768  girls,  admitted  into  the  hospital  during 
the  ten  years  from  18S4  to  1833.  If  the  number  of  giris  had 
been  equal  to  the  number  of  boys,  the  number  of  cases  in  females 
would  have  been  157,  so  that  the  cases  occurring  in  boys  is  a  frac- 
tion less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number.  I  shall  have  to  no- 
tice under  the  head  of  epilepsy  that  the  latter  disease  most  fre- 
quently affects  boys  at  puberty. 

Chorea  generally  disappears  at  puberty,  is  a  rare  disease  after 
that  period,  and  when  observed  in  young  adults,  had  been  excited 
by  mental  emotion,  or  depended  upon  organic  disease  in  the  cere- 
bellum. This  disease  may  also,  like  a  paroxysm  of  hysteria,  or 
laryngismus  stridulus^  be  cured  by  mental  emotion,  or  excited  by 
excessive  depletion,  as  shown  by  the  jactitation  following  blood- 
letting. It  will  be  found  to  be  accompanied  by  the  same  general 
phenomena,  mutatis  mutandis^  as  those  observed  in  the  first  den- 
tition. There  is  spinal  tendemess,'|*  neuralgia,  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, tender  and  distended  abdomen,^  altered  urinary  secretion, 
and  depraved  appetite.  It  is  frequently  complicated  with  other 
spasmodic  diseases.  The  peculiar  motions  always  commence  in 
fNEtrts  having  an  anatomical  relation  with  the  cranial  end  of  the 
cord.  There  are  first  movements  of  the  eyelids  and  rolling  of  the 
eyes ;  then  twitchings  of  the  &ce,  inarticulate  speech,  aphonia, 
sneezing,  §  involuntary  movements  of  the  extremities,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  intensity,  and  ending,  if  not  checked,  in  tetanus,  epi- 
lepsy, and  idiotcy.  It  differs  from  other  diseases  of  childhood  in 
this  particular,  that  the  fetid  medicines  are  of  little  use ;  mineral 
remedies,  as  iron,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  bismuth,  iodine,  &c.  being 
the  most  efficient.  This  is  a  dissimilarity  worthy  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  stfite  of  the  blood  in  nervous  diseases.  The  pa- 
thological appearances  after  death  during  chorea  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained. Pain  in  the  occiput  is  a  very  common  symptom  during 
life ;  II  the  cerebellum  is  so  much  enlarged  in  a  little  girl  now  in  the 
hospital,  with  chorea,  that  it  has  given  its  exact  shape  to  the  occi- 
put, so  that  the  finger  can  easily  define  its  lobes  and  extent. 
These  circumstances,  and  the  connection  of  the  disease  with  the 
evolution  of  the  generative  oigans,  render  it  probable  that  the 


*  Clinical  Lectures  in  Lontlon  Medical  Gazette,  viL  653. 
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trae  cadaveric  lesions  of  chorea  will  be  found  in  the  cerebellum.* 
Chorea,  however,  as  regards  both  its  symptomatology  and  patho- 
logical anatomy,  has  been  considered  by  writers  in  general  in  a 
very  limited  manner.  Like  analogous  affections  it  is  only  a  symp- 
tom co-existent  with  other  phenomena  which  have  been  erroneous- 
ly considered  its  causes,  as  for  example  constipation  and  spinal 
tenderness.  Thus,  the  transition  of  the  disorder  into  epilepsy  and 
idiotcy,  and  the  various  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  brain 
of  those  who  have  died  of  chorea,  must  be  considered  as  pheno- 
mena of  the  more  advanced  stage  of  one  general  disease,  of  which 
slight  choreal  movements,  constipation,  &c.  are  the  premonitory  or 
initiatory  symptoms.  For  further  information  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  able  account  of  the  disease  by  Dr  Andrew  Crawford, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Hav- 
ing verified  a  large  part  of  the  niunerous  references  there  given,  I 
can  do  this  confidently. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  trace  the  appearance  of  certain  phe- 
nomena of  hjTsteria  through  infancy  and  childhood,  to  puberty, 
when  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  system,  establishes  a  series  of  spe- 
cial relations,  originates  new  phenomena,  and  renders  those  more 
prominent  which  complicate  parts  having  a  functional  or  anatomi- 
cal relation  to  the  sexual  organs.  In  short,  we  are  brought  back 
to  the  point  at  which  I  commenced  my  analysis. 

If  we  review  our  analysis  we  may  deduce  some  positive  and 
useful  principles.  We  may  infer  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
hysteria  originate  at  other  and  earlier  periods  of  developement 
than  puberty ;  that  each  period  is  characterized  by  peculiar  phe- 
nomena ;  but  also,  that  the  great  general  resemblance  indicates  a 
community  of  origin.  We  may  infer  further,  that  certain  general 
conditions  of  the  system  are  necessary  for  the  due  appearance 
of  the  phenomena  at  any  period.  Dentition  is  not  always  accom- 
panied oy  convulsions  or  constipation,  nor  is  the  period  antecedent 
to  puberty  always  characterized  by  chorea,  nor  puberty  by  hysteria. 
These  general  conditions  have  been  .considered  under  the  second 
section. 

We  may  infer,  also,  that  the  affectibility  of  childhood  is  dimi- 
nished in  the  male  on  the  approach  and  by  the  accession  of  pu- 
berty, while  in  the  female  it  is  only  altered  in  proportion  as  more 
vigorous  vital  powers  influence  the  system,  and  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  so  soon  as  those  powers  are  depressed.  This  general 
fiict  is  singularly  corroborative  of  the  embryological  speculations 
which  represent  the  difference  of  the  sexes  to  depend  upon  a  less  or 
more  vigorous  formative  nisus  operating  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
embryo. 


*  Case  Ixzviii.  in  Dr  Abercrombitf '•  Reicarchet  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spi. 
nal  Cord,  p.  171>  is  illufttrntive. 
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Lastly,  we  may  infer,  1.  that  the  centre  of  muscular  movements, 
and  the  seat  of  sensations  and  emotions  are  not  in  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum, — the  undeveloped  organ  of  intellect,  but  in  close 
relation  with  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and,  S.  that  the  emotions  of 
physical  love  and  its  accessory  feelings  act  upon  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  are  in  intimate  connection  with  the  same  struc- 
tures. 

Effects  of  Mental  Emotions  and  their  relations. — 
In  nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  of  hysteria  I  have  recorded,  the  dis- 
ease originated  from  mental  emotion ; — fear  or  terror  in  the  greater 
number,  and  grief  or  sorrow  in  the  remainder,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. These  are  all  depressing  emotions.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
physical  changes  produced  in  the  blood  by  mental  emotions  have 
been  investigated.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  blood  does  not 
coagulate  in  those  who  die  from  violent  mental  emotion,  just  as 
when  death  follows  the  entrance  of  certain  animal  and  vegetable 
poisons  into  the  system.  We  may  therefore  infer,  that  the  blood 
undergoes  changes  approaching  this  state  in  all  cases  of  violent 
mental  emotion. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  series  of  cases,  that  mental  emotions 
not  only  aifect  structures  in  anatomical  relation  with  the  cranial 
end  of  the  cord,  as  a  priori  might  be  expected,  but  also  organs 
in  connection  with  the  dorso-lumbar.  This  &ct  may  be  observed 
generally  in  lower  animals,  which  express  emotions  by  the  caudal 
extremity,  as  well  as  by  the  eyes,  ears,  lips,  and  neck.  The  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  movements  of  the  tails  of  the  feline  and  canine 
races  express  opposite  passions.  The  lion  lashes  his  tail  from 
rage,  the  dog  wags  it  from  delight.  The  erected  tail  of  the  cat 
expresses  fear,  of  the  dog,  confidence  and  courage.  And  so 
through  the  lips,  the  horse  and  dog  express  opposite  emotions  by 
the  same  movements.  Grinning  in  the  dog  denotes  rage,  in  the 
horse,  amiability  and  pleasure.  These  illustrations  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  a  great  extent. 

I  shall  confine  myself  principally  to  the  eifects  of  physical  love 
and  its  accessaries,  and  of  the  depressing  emotions;  arranging 
their  phenomena  with  a  reference  to  the  skin  and  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  cord. 

The  power  of  the  sexual  passion  in  exciting  hysteria  is  evi- 
dent from  the  general  fact,  that  it  frequently  follows  disappoint- 
ments, and  affects  unmarried  females.  Self  pollution  is  men- 
tioned by  Villermay  as  a  cause  of  hysteria,  and  I  believe  with 
great  justness ;  other  writers  also  refer  to  it ;  I  think  those  cases 
marked  by  irregular  arterial  action  originate  in  this  practice. 
Strong  sexuality  is  another  very  evident  cause,  especially  when 
combined  with  continence.  ^'  Salacitas  major,  major  ad  hysteriam 
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proclivitas.'^*  Hence  that  remark  of  Hippocrates,  which  has  been 
repeated  by  almost  every  writer  since  his  time,  that  the  best  cure 
of  hysteria  is  for  the  patient  to  marry  and  bear  children. 

The  phenomena  of  nymphomania  have  not  been  minutely  ob- 
served. Louyer  Villermay  -f*  quotes  from  Helvetius  and  Cham- 
bon  cases  which  were  accompanied  by  the  phenomena  of  hysteria 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  same  writer  mentions  an  appearance 
of  strangulation,  great  horror  of  liquids,  and  the  excitation  of  pain 
and  general  spasms  by  the  slightest  touch  among  the  phenome- 
na.^ In  a  case  he  records  there  were  distended  hypogastrium, 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the  oesophagus,  sardonic  grin,  hiccup, 
and  irregularity  of  the  pulse.§  He  also  details  a  case  observed 
by  Alibert  in  the  Hospital  St  Louis,  in  which  the  slightest  touch 
used  to  excite  frightful  convulsions,  which  continued  for  half  an 
hour,  the  patient  uttering  lamentable  cries,  and  exactly  resem- 
bling a  convulsionnaire  of  St  Medard.  In  this  case  the  hips, 
thighs,  and  legs  were  surprisingly  plump,  while  the  chest  and  up- 
per extremities  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation.  ||  In  an- 
other case,  quoted  from  Steggmann,  of  a  young  girl  twelve  years 
old,  sardonic  laugh  and  extraordinary  convulsive  movements  were 
accompanied  by  such  an  erection  of  the  nipples,  that  they  raised 
the  shift.^ 

In  satyriasis  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  analogous.  Duprest 
Rony  quotes  a  case**  in  which  there  was  pain^  sensibility  of  all 
the  organs  of  sense,  analogous  to  that  of  phrenitis  or  hydrophobia. 
Crichton  gives  a  case  at  length  of  erotomania  bordering  on  saty- 
riasis, which  terminated  fatally  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  with  all 
the  sjrmptoms  of  hydrophobia.  '\"\' 

Villermay  lays  great  stress  on  the  connection  of  herpetic  and 
other  diseases  of  the  skin  with  njrmphomania.  The  greater  part 
of  this  author^s  details  and  others  may  be  found  in  an  elaborate 
essay  on  this  disease  by  Dr  Davis  in  his  Obstetric  Medicine,  p. 
444. 

The  Dassions  acting  through  the  sexual  system  excite  singular  ef- 
fects. Cabanis  gives  acurious  instance  of  the  effect  of  jealousy  in  ex« 
citing  priapism.  ^^  J'^aicoimu  un  jeune  ^tudiant  en  mMicine  qui, 
dans  un  violent  acc^sde  jalousie,  ^prouva  pendant  plusieurs  heurs  le 
priapismele  plus  invincible  etleplusdouloureux,  accompagn^  tour^ 
tour  de  pertes  de  semence  et  d^emissions  d'^un  sang  pr^que  pur.**^!  j 


*  Sauvaget*  NomL  Method.  Tom.  I  p.  580. 
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Montagne  gives,  in  his  essays,  some  curious  instances  of  the  effect 
of  fear.  Analogous  is  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  which  many  expe- 
rience when  they  attempt  to  pass  urine  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Mental  agitation  occasionally  excites  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
urethra.*  Surprise  or  anxiety  will  check  uterine  action,  as  most  ac- 
coucheurs must  have  noticed  during  their  juvenile  practice.  Fear 
for  offspring  may  be  classed  under  this  head.  A  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, in  good  health,  was  informed  that  her  little  boy  had 
been  leaning  out  of  a  chamber  window  in  a  very  dangerous  posi- 
tion. She  immediately  felt  sudden  faintness  and  pain  in  the  oc- 
ciput, and  soon  after  violent  spasmodic  colic  and  great  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen.  Fear  in  general  has  the  most  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  organs  affected  in  hysteria.  Children  from  very  slip^ht 
emotions  of  this  kind  will  have  diarrhoea,  frequent  and  involunta- 
ry micturition,  and  involuntary  movements.  The  effects  of  ex- 
treme fear  will  most  elucidate  the  subject  if  given  in  a  connected 
order.  1.  Chorea,  convulsions,  hjrsteric  paroxysms,  syncope, 
coma,  catalepsy.  2.  Constriction  of  the  scalp,  paleness  of  the 
face,  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  aphonia, 
gasping,  palpitation.  S.  Menorrhagia  or  suppressed  menses, 
diarrhoea,  increased  flow  of  urine,  and  frequent  desire  to  pass  it ; 
relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  loss  of  power  over  the  legs.  4.  Pro- 
fuse sweats,  increased  or  diminished  secretion  of  colouring  matter 
from  the  cutis,-f*  suppressed  flow  of  milk. 

In  the  effects  of  grief  we  have  the  same  symptoms,  some  being 
more,  others  less  obvious.  The  symptoms  indicating  an  affection 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  are  the  same  in  both.  The  convul- 
sive movements  of  the  face  and  respiratory  muscles,  in  general, 
are  more  obvious,  and  we  have  well-marked  globus,  sobbing,  and 
lachrymation.  The  respiration  is  slow  and  oppressed,  the  action 
of  the  heart  impeded,  and  there  is  a  peculiarly  painful  sensation 
in  the  epigastrium.  Dr  Crichton  states,  that  this  affection  is  al- 
most peculiar  to  females,  and  that  he  has  seen  two  instances  in 
which  it  was  accompanied  by  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach, 
lungs,  and  uterus.|     Sometimes  the  intestines  will  ulcerate. 

After  this  general  statement  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving why  mental  emotions  should  so  frequently  excite  deranged 
action  in  the  generative  system  and  the  whole  train  of  hysterical 

*  Case  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  i.  807. 

f  M.  Rostan  (in  Nouveau  Journal  de  Mededne  1819,)  relates  the  history  of  a  fe- 
male who  was  imprisoned  during  the  French  revolution,  and  threatened  with  exeai- 
tion  while  menstruating.  Her  skin  in  consequence  assumed  permanently  the  hue  of 
the  less  daik  negro.  Blanched  hair  is  a  consequence  of  fright.  The  executed  Queen 
of  Prance  experienced  this  change ;  and  an  analogous  case  is  given  in  Arch.  Gen. 

1827. 

^  An  Inquiry,  Ac  Vol.  it  p.  190. 
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phenomena.  But  there  is  another  point  in  the  history  of  mental 
emotions  which  should  not  be  foigotten,  namely,  the  power  they 
possess  of  curing  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
fact  is  so  notorious  as  to  require  no  comment ;  and  I  mention  it 
now  with  reference  to  those  cases  of  hysteria  in  which  imposition 
is  suspected  ;  for  if  fear  will  restore  the  maniac  to  reason,*  arrest 
or  prevent  violent  sea-sickness,  +  excite  the  secretion  of  urine 
after  having  been  long  suppressed,  (case  5,)  and  arrest  imitative 
convulsions  or  barking  cough,  (case  1,)  it  is  plain  that  we  must 
not  hastily  conclude  a  patient  is  malingering  because  certain 
symptoms  disappear  after  threats  have  been  used.  In  case  49 
the  nurse  thought  the  patient  vomited  wilfully  when  the  medical 
officers  visited  her ;  yet  the  vomiting  really  followed  mental  ex- 
citement. 

Effects  ofBlood-letti  wg. — These,  like  the  effects  of  emo- 
tions, are  amply  shown  in  the  cases  detailed.  A  general  review  of  them 
will  be  useful.  The  convulsions  and  hiccup  excited  by  great  loss 
of  blood  were  noticed  by  Hippocrates.  Boerhaave  mentions  it  in 
his  list  of  causes  of  convulsions,  and  Van  Swieten  states  that  slain 
animals  afford  daily  illustrations  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  flooding  in  parturient  females.-^  Dr  Armstrong  says,  that  bleed- 
ing children  to  syncope  may  sometimes  induce  even  fktal  convul- 
sions, and  Dr  ICellie  also  remarks,  that  fits  of  apoplexy  and  tpi- 
lepsy  occasionally  follow  bleeding  from  the  arm.  The  effects  of 
loss  of  blood  are  alwajrs  most  obvious  in  females  and  delicate  males. 
Arranged  with  reference  to  the  two  ends  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
to  their  progressive  intensity,  we  have  in  the  first  stage,  syncope, 
convulsions,  profuse  perspiration,  vomiting,  relaxation  of  the 
sphincters,  increased  micturition,  diarrhoea ;  2.  Pain  and  throb- 
bine  of  the  temples,  sense  of  weight  in  the  vertex,  irregular  action 
of  me  heart.  ^^  The  respiration  is  affected  in  different  cases,  with 
panting,  heavy  sighing,  heaving,  blowing,  moaning,  gasping,  catch- 
ing, &c.  There  is  in  some  cases  an  irritative  cough,  in  violent 
fits,  or  in  the  form  of  perpetual  hacking,  apparently  arising  from 
an  affection  of  the  tracnea.  The  stomach  is  liable  to  be  affected 
with  retching,  vomiting,  hiccough,  and  eructation,  and  the  bowels, 
even  in  cases  in  which  they  were  not  previously  disordered,  be- 
come variously  deranged  with  constipation,  diarrhoea,  and  flatu- 
lency. In  some  cases  there  are  various  spasmodic  affections ;  in 
other  instances,  catching  pains,  which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 


*  Med.  Cbir.  Rev.  xxvit  540. 
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inflammation.  Every  source  of  disturbance,  or  of  anxiety,  or  of 
alarm,  and  every  effort,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  or  exasperation  of  the  symptoms,'^  and  there  is 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  senses  in  general.  -|*  S.  Jactita- 
tion or  chorea!  movements,  delirium,  paralysis,  blindness,  deafness, 
slight  insensibility  increasing  to  apopletic  coma ;  jerking  of  the 
legs,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  diarrhcea  or  constipation,  tympa- 
nitic distension.  In  a  word,  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  which 
may  be  observed  in  a  case  of  aggravated  hysteria,  (e.  g.  cases  6, 
15,  33,  35.)  Loss  of  blood,  then,  acts  on  the  same  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  as  the  exciting  causes  of  hysteria,  and  is  one  of 
the  latter. 

Effects  of  Poisons. — Many  of  these  will  be  best  discussed 
under  the  next  head,  as  those  following  the  bites  of  certain  ani- 
mals, namely  rabid  dogs,  certain  arachnidse,  and  reptiles,  and 
those  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  acro-narcotic  vegetable 
poisons  into  the  system.  The  action  of  the  mineral  poisons,  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  gold,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  bismuth,  and 
iodme,  on  oivans  implicated  in  the  phenomena  under  considera- 
tion, and  on  the  nervous  system  in  general,  in  causing  and  curing 
paralytic,  spasmodic,  and  neuralgic  affections,  is  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance.  Thus  antimony  and  arsenic  act  specially  on 
the  stomach :  mercury  and  arsenic  on  the  generative  organs ;  mer- 
cury, gold,  antimony,  and  iodine  on  the  salivary  glands ;  zinc, 
arsenic,  and  antimony,  cure  malarious  diseases  ;  iron,  silver,  and 
copper,  epilepsy  ;  mercury,  iodine,  and  lead,  cause  neuralgia  and 
paralysis. 

Phenomena  of  certain  Diseases  of  the  Neevous 
System. — I  shall  attempt  a  review  of  those  only  which  specially 
elucidate  the  subject.  They  may  all  be  arrang^  as  they  depend 
on  increased  or  diminished  motive  or  sensitive  power,  and  must 
be  reviewed  with  reference  to  the  morbid  affectibility  of  hysteria, 
and  to  their  connection  with  the  two  ends  of  the  spinal  cord. 

This  morbid  affectibility,  considered  in  its  relation  to  lesions 
of  motion  and  sensation,  is  worthy  of  an  extended  notice.  It  may 
be  confined  to  one  portion  only  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  (indud-  , 

ing  the  skin,)  or  implicate  the  whole.     It  may  exalt  the  sense  of  T 

touch  only,  or  all  the  senses,  as  well  internal  as  external,  and  ^ve 
rise  to  singular  acuteness  of  hearing,  seeing,  feeling,  smelling. 


'  Quoted  fVom  the  chapter  •*  on  the  effecU  of  lo«  of  blood  in  the  puerperal  ttate,'* 
in  Comm.  on  the  Diseases  of  Pemalea,  by  M.  Hall,  M.  D.  p.  226,  227, 8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1H27. 

f  **  Copious  bleeding  excites  increased  sensibility  of  the  surface,  and  hence  the 
precept  not  to  apply  blisters  to  individuals  who  have  been  so  treated.**  Andral, 
Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Nerrous  System,  in  Medical  Gazette,  zvii.  586. 
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and  of  certain  intellectual  powers,  as  those  connected  with  rhyth- 
mical sensations  and  motions.  With  regard  to  its  agency  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  convulsions,  a  slight  touch  of  the  surfSaure, 
(cases  59,  60,  6s^)  an  attempt  to  swallow,  or  the  introduction  of 
a  probang  (48,)  or  a  current  of  cold  air  passing  over  the  pha- 
ryngo-laryngeal  surface  ;  the  slightest  mental  emotions,  (81,  35, 
41,  48,  49) ;  the  hearing  of  water  dropping,  or  the  siffht  of  it,  or 
anything  transparent,  or  of  certain  colours,  especially  red  and 
green,  or  scarlet  and  white,*  may  all  be  the  inunediate  exciting 
causes  of  convulsive  movements. 

As  regards  local  affectibility.  In  my  previous  paper  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  circumscribed  or  local  tenderness  ob- 
served over  the  spinal  column,  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  tenderness  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
general  sensibility,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr  Elliotson  (60,)  ^^  is 
purely  a  state  of  the  sentient  nerves  C  &nd  these  cases  of  local 
tenderness  are  precisely  analogous.  We  find  the  symptom  al- 
most peculiar  to  the  median  Tine,  in  which  there  may  be  some 
physiological  connection  between  the  two  halves  of  the  nervous, 
system  of  the  whole  body.  This  is  shown  by  the  clavus  and 
sense  of  weight  felt  on  the  vertex  in  hysteria,  and  by  all  cases  of 
spinal  tenderness.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  advance  that  local 
circumstances,  as  the  transmission  of  a  nerve  through  a  bony  fora- 
men, or  its  compression  by  a  tendon,  or  by  morbid  structures, 
will  not  induce  pain  and  tenderness  referred  to  that  part  of  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  distributed,  or  even  such  a  degree  of  neu- 
ralgic sensibility  that  convulsions  will  follow  a  slight  touch.  I 
rather  maintain  the  contrary ;  but  in  hysteria,  gasp  (which  is  a 
sudden  spasmodic  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles)  will  rarely  be 
excited  by  pressure  on  any  other  part  than  the  anterior  or  poste- 
rior median  line.-|*  When  gasping  is  so  excited,  it  may  be  consider- 
ed analogous  to  every  other  gasping,  however  produced ;  differing 
in  this  respect,  that  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  parts  implicated 
is  excited  by  a  slight  cause,  because  the  affectibility  of  the  nerves 


*  Parry,  Catet  of  Tetanus  and  Rabies  Cootag.  p.  106.    Bath,  1814. 

i>  ^'  A  young  nuirried  lady,  who  was  liable  to  ordinary  attacks  of  hysteria,  com* 
plained  of  a  tender  spot  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  little  below  the 
ensiforro  cartilage.  The  slightest  pressure  of  tbe  finger  on  it  caused  excessite  pain, 
and  violent  oonvuIsiTe  moveineots  of  the  whole  person,  resembling  Uiose  of  chorea.** 
^-Sir  B.  Brodie,  Medical  Gaiette,  six.  260.  A  hysterical  female,  named  Hebditch, 
aged  38,  came  into  the  York  Hospital  with  eitensire  sloughing  of  die  tonsils. 
When  recoTering,  she  complained  of  a  tender  spot  on  the  centre  of  the  itemum. 
Pressure  upon  it,  and  on  the  opposite  point  on  the  back,  caused  gasping.  She  would 
not  permit  me  to  touch  both  points  at  once  ;  she  was  sure  it  would  sulR>cate  her. 
Tenesmus,  griping,  and  flow  of  blood  fhwn  the  anus  came  on  :  she  then  menstruat- 
ed, and  immediatdy  recovered..  See  another  case  at  page  69.  It  would  appear 
from  Weber*s  experiments  that  there  are  portions  of  surface  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  median  thomcic  line  more  Knsitive  in  a  state  of  health  than  the  rest    When 
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of  the  skin,  in  connection  with  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic,  is 
exalted.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  pressure  on  the  middle 
of  the  sternum  will  excite  gasping  and  spasm,  as  readily  as  if  made 
on  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrsd ;  and  the  access  of  cold  air  to 
the  larynx  or  bronchi^  or  of  cold  water  to  the  skin,  have  similar 
effects  in  poisoning  by  arsenic,*  entasia  lyssa^  tetanus,  laryngis- 
mus stridulus^  or  cases  of  hysteria.  The  nausea  and  vomiting 
consequent  on  the  ingestion  of  animal  food,  a  symptom  so  com- 
mon  in  aggravated  hysteria,  probably  originates  in  a  similar  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  the  stomach.  This  symptom  is  very  strongly 
marked  in  a  case  of  hemorrhagic  hysteria  (Lois,  Dalton,)  now  in  the 
hospital,  in  which  I  suspect  there  has  been  ulceration  of  the  stomach. 

The  psychological  phenomena  connected  with  this  morbid  af- 
fectibility  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place.  At  present  I 
must  confine  myself  to  a  review  of  those  diseases  in  wnich  it  is 
most  particularly  observed.  These  are,  spasmodic  asthma,  angina 
pectoris^  tetanus,  the  effects  of  certain  poisons,  epilepsy,  some  forms 
of  neuralgia,  and  paralysis. 

Spasmodic  Asthma. — In  the  true  nervous  asthma  we  have 
a  morbid  local  affectibility  affecting  the  respiratory  system,  es- 
pecially of  males.f  This  is  a  point  of  dissimilarity,  the  investi- 
gation of  which,  in  connection  with  the  thoracic  developement  of 
the  male,  might  lead  to  some  important  results.  It  is  worthy 
notice,  that,  like  a  laige  number  of  paroxysmal  diseases,  it  is  hep- 
taperiodic,  or  occurs  at  periods  of  seven  or  their  multiples.  He^ 
berden  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  paroxysm  was  septennial. 
"  In  one  case  mentioned  by  Wainwright,  the  paroxysms  always 
returned  at  the  menstrual  period,  during  seven  years ;  and  in  an- 
other recorded  by  Fransieri  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid,  they  are  stated  to  have  recurred 
at  every  new  and  full  moon,  for  no  less  a  period^  than  three  times 
seven  years.^  This  periodicity  alone  presents  an  ample  field  for 
investigation,  especially  in  its  relations  to  developement.  It  is 
clearly  an  effect  of  some  very  general  law.  Independently  of  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  this  affectible  state,  all  depressing  causes 
will  excite  a  paroxysm,  as  exposure  to  cold,  indigestion,  any  slight 
exertion,  mental  emotions,  &c.  Like  other  spasmodic  diseases  its  at- 

Weber  applied  the  poioti  of  the  comptaset  on  a  line  round  the  thorax»  two  spots 
were  founa  on  the  mesul  line  before  and  behind,  on  which  the  sensibility  was  more 
defined  than  elsewhere.  The  cases  just  mentioned  constitute  very  interesting  oor- 
roboratiTe  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  observation. 

Exquisite  sensibility  of  the  rectum,  or  rather  of  the  anus,  has  been  mistaken  for 
stricture  of  that  part,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  hysterical  local  neuralgia.  There 
is  a  case  now  in  the  hospital  in  a  very  nervous  female.  This  affection  is  exactly  ana- 
logous to  the  preceding ;  it  is  a  natural  sensibility  exalted. 

*  Case  quoted  in  Dr  Cbristison's  Treatise  on  Poisons.  Edin.  1820.  P.  216. 

-f  Dr  Forbes,  and  quoting  Frank,  in  Cyd.  Pract.  Med.  L  p.  185. 

X  Dr  Forbes*  Essay,  op.  cit.  185. 
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tacks  generally  recur  at  night.  Dr  Forbes  has  traced  an  analogy 
between  this  disease,  (which  he  considers  spasm  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bronchi^)  and  spasm  of  the  glottis.*  He  thinks  the 
respiratory  muscles  are  not  involved  in  the  spasmodic  action. 
The  spasmodic  ejection  of  the  feces  during  a  paroxysm,  and  the 
positive  testimony  of  asthmatics,  shows  that  this  opinion  is  con- 
trary to  fiict.  A  sufferer  describing  his  feelings  says,  "  the  spas- 
modic heavings  of  the  chest  during  severe  fits,  were  so  violent  as 
to  produce  a  concavity  in  the  abdomen,  and  to  exhibit  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  like  tightly  drawn  cords,  stretching  from  the  chest 
to  the  pubes.'^f  So  that  the  disease  is  probably  spasm  of  both  the 
respiratory  tubes  and  muscles.  The  general  symptoms  accom- 
panying a  paroxysm  are  heaviness  over  the  eyes,  a  trance-like  statef 
and  drowsiness ;  impatient  temper,§  nrofuse  flow  of  saliva,  || 
sometimes  tasting  saline,^  occasionally  dryness  of  the  mouth,  and 
arrested  salivary  secretion,  copious  flow  of  pale  urine  and  diarrhoea. 
^'  Flatus  of  the  stomach  and  colon  are  seldom  absent  in  spasmodic 
asthma  ;*"**  and  there  is  rachialgia.ff 

Angina  pectoris.  This  disease  is  also  peculiar  to  males.  Of  88 
cases  noticed  in  various  writers  byDr  Forbes,  only  eight  were  in  fe- 
males ;  one-half  of  these  were  cured  or  relieved,  while  six -sevenths 
of  the  males  died,  or  were  unrelieved,  but  only  two  females  died.JJ 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  cases,  especially  the  cured, 
were  forms  of  functional  disease.  Angina  pectoris  is  essentially  a 
neuralgia  of  the  heart,  and  may  depend  upon  functional  or  organic 
changes  in  the  nerves  of  that  viscus.§§  The  affectibility  of  those 
suffering  from  angina  is  clearly  analogous  to  that  of  certain  other  neu- 
ralgic and  spasmodic  affections.  A  breath  of  cold  air,  sneezing,  or  any 
slight  muscular  effort,  or  the  state  of  the  system  about  midnight, 
will  induce  a  paroxysm.  So  also  a  mental  effort  will  either  in- 
duce or  prevent  it.  ||  ||  It  appears  to  be  hereditary.f  f  The  neural- 
gic affectibility  in  this  as  well  as  other  diseases  of  the  heart  ex- 
tends to  the  median  line,  so  that  a  slight  touch  or  pressure  will 
excite  a  gasp.  The  posterior  median  line,  however,  seems  more 
sensible  than  the  anterior.  Just  as  in  the  analogous  disease,  asth- 
ma, the  stomach  and  colon  are  distended  with  flatulence,  but  es- 
pecially the  stomach.    Dr  Forbes***  thinks  there  is  little  reason 


*  Dr  Forbes*  Eisay,  op.  cit.  185. 

t  Journal  of  an  Asthmatic,  Dublin  Journal,  xiiu  24  $  Ibid. 

§  Bree  on  Disordered  Respiration,  4th  edition,  139. 

j|  Journal  of  an  Asthmatic,  op.  dt.  25.  ^  Ibid. 

**  Bree,  op^  dt.  25. 

ft  Journal  of  an  Asthmatic,  on.  dt  30. 

it  Cydopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  Art.  Angina  pectoris,  i.  p.  83. 
§§  Ibid.  88. 
Ij  Dr  Bku:k,  Medioo-Chirurgical  Transactions  viL  7^* 

Dr  R.  Hamilton,  Med.  Comm.  iz.  312. 
♦••  Op.  cit  L  91. 
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to  doubt,  that  the  gas  is  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  during  or 
immediately  before  the  paroxysm.*  I  have  already  alluded  to  this 
flatulent  distension  in  the  first  division  of  the  analysis,  and  given 
reasons  for  considering  it  to  originate  in  a  secretion  perfectly  ana- 
logous to  the  increased  flow  of  saliva  and  urine,  observed  in  ner- 
vous aflTections.  It  is  not  a  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  as  has  been 
frequently  supposed,  but  a  co-existent  eflTect ;  and  in  like  manner, 
when  the  paroxysm  is  subsiding,  and  the  stomach  regains  its  con- 
tractile power  and  expels  the  flatus,  we  have  not  two  circumstances 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but 
simply  co-existent.  Individuals  have  angina  in  its  most  incipient 
stage,  namely,  intermittent  pulse,  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the 
thorax,  and  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach ;  but  they  ascribe 
the  intermittent  pulse  to  flatus,  whereas  the  phenomena  are  all 
co-existent  symptoms  originating  in  one  general  cause.  This 
species  of  angina  will  be  occasionallv  excit^  by  mental  exertion 
without  being  accompanied  by  flatulence.  It  is  then  attributed 
to  its  right  origin.  I  need  only  add,  that  the  general  remarks  ap- 
plicable to  local  neuralgia  are  equally  applicable  to  angina  peC' 
toris. 

Tetanic  Spasms. — These  are  common  in  hysteria.  The  af- 
fectibility  of  the  sur&ce  in  traumatic  tetanus  is  automatic,  that  is 
to  say,  the  agents  which,  applied  to  mucous  surfaces,  excite  the 
tetanic  spasms  do  not  excite  painful  sensations.  In  short,  there  is 
no  neuralgic  sensibility.  This  is  a  distinction  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  tetanic  state  first  shows  itself  by  involuntary  jerk- 
mgs  in  the  wounded  limb,  if  the  leg  be  the  seat  of  the  injury. 
This  symptom  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  involuntary  move- 
ments of  the  paralytic,  and  the  '^  jumping*"  of  the  fractured  leg. 
After  a  while  the  (so  called)  extensors  in  connection  with  the  cra- 
nial and  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  are  affected,  and  tris- 
mus and  rigidity  of  the  throat  muscles  come  on,  before  those  of 
the  back  and  lower  extremities  are  involved  in  the  spasm.  Ante- 
cedently to  this  completion  of  the  tetanic  state,  the  automatic  af- 
fectibility  is  fully  established.  A  very  slight  mental  emotion  will 
excite  a  paroxysm.  The  very  sight  of  water,f  cold  suffusion, j  the 
attempt  to  swallow,  6  or  tapping  the  epigastrium  gently  will  have 
the  same  effect.  ||  Even  the  contact  of  the  skin  of  the  back  with 
the  bed-clothes  will  cause  emprothotonos  or  violent  and  agonizing 


•  Op.  dL  Vol.  cit.  91. 

t  Dr  Symonds,  Art.  Tetaooa,  Cjd.  of  Pract.  Med.  ir.  670. 

X  Aretsui  de  Causis  et  Signit,  ac  lib.  L  cap.  vL— .Dr  Parrj,  Cases  of  Tetanus, 
iu.  p.  4.~Dr  Bright,  Gut*s  Hospital  Reports,  L  p.  111. 

$  Dr  Dickson,  Med.  Cbir.  Trans.  Tii.  457 — Dr  Macarthur,  Ibid.  469.  Lond. 
Medical  Gazette,  i.  645,  and  vi — Dr  Syroor.ds,  op.  et  loco  dt 

II  Dr  Anderson,  Medico-Cbirorgical  Transactions,  ii.  319. 
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convulsions.  *  This  is  a  point  worthy  more  particular  observation 
in  connection  with  Bellingeri'^s  theory  of  muscular  antagonism.  In 
a  case  of  "  Pott's  disease,  reported  by  Dr  Elliot,  f  in  which  there 
were  violent  involuntary  movements  without  consciousness,  fric- 
tion upon  the  sacrum  excited  the  flexors  of  the  legs  to  act,  while 
the  same  stimulus  to  the  ileum  excited  the  action  of  the  extensors. 
Is  it  possible  that  stimulation  of  the  skin  of  the  back  will  special- 
ly excite  the  extensors  of  the  back  ?  or  are  not  these  extensors, 
physiologically,  flexors  ?  The  general  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  ex- 
cessive (^rdiac  action,  vitiated  secretion  of  saliva,  profuse  perspi- 
ration, and  occasionally  a  miliary  eruption ;  scanty  urine,  very 
constantly,  obstinate  constipation,  rarely,  vomiting,  and  never 
cough.  This  is  an  important  point  of  dissimilarity.  The  patho- 
logical phenomena  are  an  inflamed  or  highly  vascular  state  of  the 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  larjmx,  and  bronchi ;  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  ileum  and  of  the  csecum.  Dr  O'Beime  asserts  that  distension 
of  the  csecum  and  colon  is  the  only  constant  pathological  appear- 
ance. From  the  perusal  of  several  dissections,  I  am  induced  to 
think  this  assertion  much  too  exclusive.  The  meninges  are  fre- 
quently injected. 

The  tetanic  spasms  of  hysteria  diflfer  from  those  of  traumatic 
tetanus,  in  being  accompanied  by  increased  psychical  sensibility,  in 
which  is  probably  involved  the  automatic  affectibility  before-men- 
tioned. They  are  frequently  local,  being  confined  to  one-half  of 
the  body,  especially  the  left,  or  to  one  extremity,  or  one  set  of 
muscles.  Cramp  is  a  species  of  tetanus,  the  predisposing  cause 
being  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  during  sleep,  the  exciting, 
some  irritation  in  the  lower  bowels.  I  would  here  observe  that 
spasmodic  action,  of  whatever  duration,  may  be  denominated  teta- 
nic, and  the  term  in  this  general  sense  may  serve  to  include  the 
spasms  of  entasia  l3rssa,  or  of  hysterical  hydrophobia.  When  the 
spasms  are  of  short  duration  and  frequently  repeated,  they  are  con- 
vulsive, as  in  epilepsy. 

Effects  of  Cbrtaik  Poisons. — 1.  Of  animal  poisons; 
namely,  those  consequent  on  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  and  m  certain 
arachnidse ;  and  following  the  ingestion  of  cantharides.  S.  The 
effects  of  some  acro-narcotic  vegetable  poisons. 

Hydrophobia^  or  Entasia  h^ssa, — -With  regard  to  the  symp- 
toms of  spontaneous  rabies  in  the  dog,  there  appears  little  resem- 
blance between  them  and  those  observed  in  animals  bitten.  The 
dog  has  none  of  that  exquisite  sensibility  which  is  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  latter.  Its  temper  is  irritable,  appetite  wanting,  or 
so  depraved  that  it  will  eat  its  own  excrement.  The  conjunctivae 
are  injected,  there  is  a  flow  of  saliva,  dyspnoea,  attempts  to  vomits 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  m  428.  f  Ibid.  xxiL  17. 
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inability  to  pass  urine  and  feces,  and  paralysis  of  the  head  and  legs.* 
But  in  poisoned  pigs  Mr  Gilman-|*  found  the  symptoms  remark- 
ably modified.  These  pigs  had  inflamed  conjunctivas,  rigors  and 
paralysis  of  the  hind  legs,  and  also  anhelation  and  violent  convul- 
sive movements  on  attempting  to  take  food  or  drink,  or  from  the 
slightest  mental  excitement  as  that  produced  by  stamping  on  the 
ground  at  a  distance  from  the  animaJ.  In  short,  exquisite  sensi- 
bility inducing  violent  muscular  action  from  the  slightest  cause. 
In  tne  dog  then,  the  poisonous  matter  is  a  morbid  secretion,  but 
not  acting  as  a  poison  on  that  animal  unless,  peihaps,  when  bitten. 
The  principal  cadaveric  phenomena  noticed  by  Mr  Oilman  in 

igs  ana  dogs,  were  in  oigans  in  connection  with  the  cranial  cord. 

n  pigs  there  was  inflammation  of  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  oesopha- 
gus ;  in  dogs,  of  the  parotid  and  salivary  glands,  the  uvula,  fauces, 
under  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach. 
In  man,  the  first  circumstance  noticed  is  the  extreme  aflTectibi- 
lity  of  the  nervous  system  ;  this  is  indicated  in  an  early  stage  by 
pain  in  the  wound.  A  painful  sensation  is  next  felt  about  the 
throat,  (a  symptom  very  common  in  all  envenomed  wounds,)  and 
a  distinct  increase  of  power  to  listen  to  sounds  and  detect  smells 
which  no  one  else  can  observe ;  light  is  distressing,  and  the  skin, 
particularly  of  the  scalp,  is  very  sensible  to  impressions  ;  a  tick- 
line^  sensation  is  then  perceived,  which  at  last  becomes  painful,  and 
ends  in  anasthesia.  There  is  also  mental  irritability,  dyspnoea  and 
convulsive  movements  are  excited  by  the  least  noise,  as  a  whisper, 
or  from  a  current  of  air,  or  on  the  sight  of  certain  colours,  or  of 
brightness.  Delirium,  paraplegia,  and  impaired  senses,  general 
tetanic  spasm  or  convulsions,  and  apoplectic  coma,  precede  death. 
The  local  symptoms  arranged  acconiing  to  the  plan  I  have  adopt- 
ed are  as  follow  :  eyes  bright  and  rolling ;  angles  of  mouth  re- 
tracted ;  flow  of  saliva  ;  spasm  at  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  pain  and 
enlaigement  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  pain  in  the  Uiroat ;  violent 
cough  ;  laryngeal  spasm  and  anhelation  on  the  slightest  excite- 
ment ;  very  quick  pulse  ;  nausea  and  vomiting ;  flatulent  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  urine  milky,  and  passed  involun- 
tarily ;  paraplegia.^  Every  one  of  these  symptoms  may  be  ob- 
served in  cases  of  hysteria. 

Theincreased  sensibility,  especially  of  thepharyngo-laryngeal  sur- 
faces, gives  rise  to  a  series  of  phenomena,  which,  being  more  pro- 
minent than  the  others,  have  given  their  name  to  the  disease.    The 


*  Mr  Gilmao,  Prize  Diascrtadoii  on  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  AnimaL     Lood.  1812. 

t  Ibid. 

^  These  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  in  each  individual  case.  The  list  is 
taken  from  Oilman's,  Parry's,  and  Bardsley's  respective  works  on  the  subject ;  espe- 
dally  the  article  by  the  latter,  m  the  Cyd.  of  Pract.  Med.  iL  483.  Cases  reported 
in  Med.  Chir.  Truns.  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Suig.  Journal,  the  Lond.  Med.  Gas.  snd 
the  Lancet,  have  also  been  laid  under  contribution. 
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case,  however,  is  really  one  of  poisoning,  and  the  phenomena  are 
analogous  to  those  of  tarantism  and  of  poisoning  by  cantharides, 
strychnia,  or  arsenic. 

Tarantism, — ^Under  this  term  are  comprised  the  effects  result- 
ing from  the  bite  of  certain  arachnidae,  especially  the  scorpion 
of  South  Italy,  and  the  tarantula  spider.  As  the  existence  of  the 
disease  has  been  denied,  like  that  of  many  other  anomalous  pheno- 
mena, I  shaU  defer  the  review  of  it ;  and  merely  remark  here,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  remarkable  in  the  acknowledged  phenomena  of 
tarantism  as  to  render  their  existence  apocr3rph8uf. 

Effects  of  Cantharides. — In  addition  to  the  well  known  effects 
of  this  drug  on  the  genito-urinary  organs,  an  '^  affection  of  the 
throat,  causmg  difficult  deglutition,  and  even  an  aversion  to  liquids, 
appears  to  be  pretty  constant.^*  An  instance  is  also  related  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Turin  Academy,*!*  ^^  tetanic  convulsions 
and  hydrophobia  appearing  three  days  dier  a  small  dose  of  the 
tincture  of  cantharides  was  taken,  and  continuing  for  several  days 
with  extreme  violence  ;  tetanus  was  induced  by  a  slight  toucn. 
In  a  boy  who  took  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  by  mistake  for  lauda^ 
num,  general  convulsions  came  on  at  intervals.  During  the 
remission  he  was  insensible,  and  his  limbs  retained  for  any 
length  of  time  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  He  seem- 
ed to  recover,  but  he  predicted  the  day  of  his  death,  and  on  the 
day  mentioned,  the  convulsions  returned,  and  he  died.^ 

Effects  of  certain  vegetable  poisons. — Strychnia  excites  phe- 
nomena very  analogous  to  those  of  tetanus.  There  are  the  most 
violent  tetanic  convulsions  of  the  whole  muscular  system.  When 
they  remit  a  slight  touch  of  the  surfiice  immediately  re-excites 
them.  This  state  of  spasm  and  acute  automatic  (?)  sensibility 
follows  poisoning  by  brucia.  The  latter  acts  on  segments  of  the 
nervous  system  through  the  circulation.  Professor  Emmert  of 
Berlin  severed  the  spinal  cord,  and  inserted  the  poison  in  a  wound 
of  the  hind-leg  ;  both  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  became 
tetanies  More  recent  researches  show,  that  if  solution  of  nitrate 
of  strychnia  be  introduced  under  the  skin  of  pigs,  tetanic  convul- 
sions of  the  hind-legs  do  not  occur  after  division  of  the  spinal  cord.  || 
The  roots  of  cicuta  when  eaten,  excite  epilepsy  ana  tetanus.f 
Opium  acts  on  frogs  just  like  strychnia,  (Miiller,)  exciting  teta- 
nus, &c.;  solanum  produces  convulsive  movements,  heat  of  throat, 

*  Dr  Christuon,  Tremttte  on  PoiiODt,  p.  456. 

t  Quoted  in  Ibid.  467*  ud  at  length  by  OrfiU,  Toxicol.  Gen.  i. 

t  London  Medical  Gazette,  >▼.  320. 

§  Quoted  by  Dr  Symondt  in  Cyclopedia  of  Praetical  Medicine^  ir.  679. 

11  By  Dr  Stannius  in  MOller*t  Aii:hiTef,  HtSi  iL  1837.  Alio  MiiUer*t  Phytio- 
lo^  by  Baly,  p.  629. 

f  SauTaget,  Nosol.  Method,  ii.  574.  Merat  et  De  Lent,  Diet,  de  Matidre  Med« 
&c,  ii.  m 
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and  erections  of  the  penis  ;*  henbane,— epileptic  convulsions  and 
symptoms  like  those  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  ;f  belladonna 
and  stramonium, — delirium,  laughter,  weeping,  spectral  illusions, 
somnambulism,  jactitation,  or  choreal  movements,  aphonia,  croupy 
cough,  and  hydrophobic  gasping.  % 

Epilepsy. — The  great  variety  of  causes  of  epilepsy,  as  given  by 
systematic  writers,  may  be  classed  under  three  neads,-— 1.  The 
form,  the  nature  of  which  is  least  known,  originates  in  an  heredi- 
tary malconformation,  which  seems  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
haemorrhagic  and  tubercular  diatheses.  2.  Another  Kind  is  con- 
comitant with  ori^ic  diange  in  the  nervous  centres,  originating 
in  accident  or  disease.  8.  The  third  includes  those  epilepsies 
caused  by  functional  excitement  of  the  encephalon,  or  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  nerves.  I  shall  only  allude  very  generally  to  epilepsy 
of  the  last  species. 

In  using  the  term  epilepsy,  it  must  be  understood  to  have  a 
very  extensive  application.  Partial  convulsions,  as  of  one  arm  or 
leg,  are  called  epileptic,§  although  they  occur  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, or  subsequent  coma ;  simply  because  they  frequently 
precede  the  true  epileptic  state.  They  are  generally  premonitoir 
of  epilepsies  arising  m>m  causes  under  the  second  head.  A  sud- 
den ftintness  with  vertigo,  and  mental  disturbance  lasting  but  a 
few  seconds  {leipothymia)  has  been  considered  epileptic,  from 
its  occurrence  as  a  premonitory  symptom.  It  is  frequently  con- 
comitant with  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  I  have 
known  it  excited  by  laughter.  Epilepsy  mav  be  also  partial  with 
respect  to  the  seat  of  muscles  involved  in  the  spasmodic  move- 
ments. In  the  genuine  and  common  form,  there  is  violent,  invo- 
luntary, and  alternate  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body ; 
but  if  the  contraction  affect  the  extensors  only,  and  is  not  alter- 
nate but  continuous,  the  paroxysm  assumes  the  tetanic  form.|] 

If  we  review  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  in  reference  to  their 
exciting  causes  and  the  organs  they  implicate,  little  difference  will 
be  found  between  them  and  the  phenomena  of  other  paroxysmal 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In  most  cases  mental  emotion 
will  induce^!  and  prevent**  a  paroxysm.  Like  the  more  violent 
paroxysms  of  hysteria,  infimtile  convulsions,  and  neuralgic  and 


*  SauTages,  Notol.  Method,  ti.  414.  Medioo-Chinirgical  Reirtew,  zz.  205. 

t  Ibid.  ui.  671. 

±  Mr  Duffing  London  Medical  Gaxette,  kv.  194.  Jour.  Hebdom.  1836.    Jour. 
Uiwrers.  xxii.  230. 

S  Boerfaaave,  Apbor.  Sect  1089. 

jl  Dr  Cooke  on  Nervous  Disorders,  ii.  17.    Dt  Cheyne,  CydopsDdia  of  Practical 
Medicine,  ii*  91. 

%  BoerhaaTe  and  Van  Swieten,  Comm.  iii.  402 

**  A  boj  could  ward  off  a  fit  of  epilepsy  by  biting  his  tongue.   Dr  Seymour,  Cli- 
nical Lectures,  Medical  Cassette,  xix.  164. 
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spasmodic  affections  in  general,  the  fit  most  frequently  occurs 
during  the  night.  Like  these,  the  disease  is  most  relieved  or 
cured  by  mineral  remedies,  fcetid  stimulants,  change  of  air  and 
regimen ;  like  these  also,  it  may  be  excited  by  stimuli  to  the 
mucous  surfiices,  especially  the  genito-urinanr.  Like  all  .spas- 
modic affections  not  inmiediately  fiital,  and  dependent  on  func- 
tional derangement,  whether  caused  by  poisons  or  otherwise,  it  is 
ftequently  accompanied  by  some  morbid  state  of  the  skin.  And, 
like  several  of  them,  its  premonitory  and  paroxprsmal  phenome)ia 
implicate  the  external  senses,  exalting  or  oiminishing  their  sensi- 
bility ;  the  salivary  glands ;  the  respiratory  and  gastric  nerves  ;  and 
the  parts  in  connection  with  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord. 
These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  especially  to  those  cases  de- 
pending on  ftmctional  derangement. 

The  most  interesting  point  of  dissimilarity  between  epilepsy 
and  hysteria  is,  that  epilepsy  much  oflener  attacks  males  than  fe- 
males, having  the  same  relation  to  the  former,  as  chorea  has  to  the 
latter.  Van  Swieten  states,  that  it  is  from  this  circumstance  the 
synonym,  morbus  puerilisy  originates,  and  quotes  Hippocrates,* 
and  Faulus  iEgineta.f  Celsus,  probably  foUowing  these,  re- 
marks the  liability  of  young  mides  to  epileptic  affections,^  and 
Dr  EUiotson  adds  his  testimony  to  the  same  effect.§  It  usually 
disappears,  like  chorea,  on  the  accession  of  puberty.  This  general 
fact  IS  important  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  supposed 
functions  of  the  cerebellum,  as  also  that  expressed  in  the  phrase 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Hippocrates  or  Democritus,  njf  aoth 
outf/ay  n¥ou  fjJx^v  UnXaf^tdf^  ||  the  developement  of  the  full  paroxysm 
during  the  synauHoy  and  by  onanism,^  and  its  fiequent  hepta- 
periodic  recurrence.     Perhaps  puerperal  convulsions  are  allied. 

The  epileptic  aura  in  connection  with  local  hysterical  neuralgia 
and  neuralgic  convulsions  is  worthy  special  notice.  The  pheno- 
mena of  tms  aura  are  well  known.  It  has  been  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate, firstly,  from  a  diseased  stated  of  the  nerve  in  which  it  com- 
mences, and,  secondly,  from  organic  change  in  the  brain  or  its 
coverings.  With  regard  to  the  proofe  of  the  latter,  they  are  mere- 
Iv  negative.  The  trunks  of  the  nerves  implicated  have  been  sel- 
dom examined  through  their  whole  extent ;  while  changes  in  the 
brain  and  nerves  may  take  place  during  life  of  which  there  is  no 
necroscopic  trace.  In  proof  that  the  aura  originates  from  disease  in 
the  distal  extremity  of  the  nerve  or  in  its  trunk,  we  have  several 
positive  fects.  A  ligature  applied  to  the  limb  affected  will  arrest 
both  the  aura  and  paroxysm.   This  remedial  measure,  as  well  as  Uie 


*  De  Aerii  et.  Loot.  f  Lib.  iiL  cap.  ziU.  t  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xxuL 

§  Clinical  Lectures  in  London  Medical  Gawtte,  vii.  482. 

Van  Swieten  Comm.  apud  Boerbaa?e,  iiL  412. 

Medical  Gasette,  loc.  at. 
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destniction  of  the  part  in  which  the  aura  originated,  is  probably 
very  ancient.     Paulas  i^gineta  recommends  a  ligature  to  be  ap- 

!»Ked  during  the  fit,  and  escharotics  in  the  interval  to  the  part  fl- 
eeted. '^  Curatio  comitialis  ex  aliqua  parte  oborti.  Quum  symp- 
toma  fiiturum  est,  ubi  senserint,  partem  sive  manus  sit,  sive  pes 
laqueo  superpositam  fortiter  apprehendere  oportet.  In  remissioni- 
bus  autem  curationem  moliri,  ex  ustoriis  medicamentis  aliquod 
parti  adhibendo,^  &c.*  Galen  arrested  the  paroxysms  in  a  boy 
oy  a  ligature.f  Bonetus  was  equally  successful,  and  records  a 
case  in  which  the  part  swelled  when  the  aura  was  felt.  %  Van 
Swieten  expressly  mentions  destroying  the  nervous  communication 
between  the  point  at  which  the  aura  commences  and  the  brain, 
as  a  means  of  cure.  '^  Nullum  amplius  convulsionis  adsit  peri- 
culum,  quia  omne  commercium  inter  cerebrum  et  nervimi  Isesum 
sublatum  est.^  §  The  use  of  the  ligature  is  now  practised  on  the 
continent,  ||  and  Dr  EUioston  ^  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  have  re- 
corded instances  of  its  successfiil  application.  Dr  Craigie  has 
given  ahjrpothetical  opinion,  that  the  presence  of  a  morbid  growth 
in  the  nerve  is  the  material  cause  of  the  aura,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
volume  of  this  Journal,  and  mentions  the  case  recorded  by  Dr 
Short,  **  who,  by  cuttinfr  out  a  minute  painfiil  tumour  fix)m  the 

?istrocnemius,  from  whicn  an  aura  proceeded,  cured  an  epilepsy. 
OTtal  relates  a  similar  instance  ;'t-^  and  Dr  Craigie  quotes  Mo- 
jon  and  Covercelli,  as  recently  verifying  these  observations,  both 
of  whom  found  minute  painftd  tumours  connected  with  epileptic 
fits.     Professor  Mayer  of  Hanover  cured  a  patient  of  epilepsy  by 
amputating  the  thumb  in  which  the  aura  commenced.^f   The  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  these  fiicts  is,  that  the  disease  of  the 
nervous  twig  is  the  cause  of  the  aura,  and  in  some  instances,  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  the  fit ;  probably,  because  epilepsy  like  other 
paroxysmal  diseases,  may  be  cured  (as  I  have  already  shown,)  as 
well  as  induced  by  strong  mental  emotion,  the  mentsJ  impression 
made  by  tying  the  ligature  or  removing  the  tumour,  being  the 
really  curative  means  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  quoted  page  330. 
A  ligature  will  sometimes  arrest  a  paroxysm  of  ague.    I)r  Black^s 
patient,  by  concentrating  his  attention,  could  prevent  a  paroxysm 
of  angina  pectari8.§§   Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude, 
that  A  state  of  the  nervous  system  precedes  each  paroxysm,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  sensation*  of  aura  in  any  nerve  in  which  there  is 
already  oiganic  or  functional  derangement.     If  no  one  nervous 
twig  be  more  diseased  than  another,  then   we  have   the  epi- 

*  PauU  JEgineUB,  Lib.  iii.  cmp.  xui.  +  De  lodt  affectit,  iii.  cap.  xl 

\  Sepulch.  Anat  Lib.  I  Sect.  Tii.  J  Comment  Anud  Boerhaavc  i.  380 

II  London  Medical  Gazette,  ii.  4  6.  %  Lancet,  xi.  222. 

•*  Medical  Kwayf  and  ObscnratUms,  vl  tt  Court  d*Anatomie  Med.  iv.  247. 

it  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  yiu.  250.  $§  ibid.  tii.  15. 
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leptic  paroxysm  without  the  premonitory  sensation.  It  must  be 
aamitted,  however,  that  the  touch  of  a  morbidly  sensitive  fibril 
may  be  Uie  immediate  or  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm  as  readi- 
ly as  any  other  excitement,  whether  mental  or  acting  on  the  peri- 
pheral terminations  of  the  nerves,  or,  as  when  gasping  is  excited 
by  pressure  on  the  sternum. 

In  neuralgia  and  neuralgic  convulsions  we  have  phenomena 
analogous  to  those  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm.  There  is  the  same 
general  morbid  affectibility,  equally  exalted,  as  in  epilepsy,  by 
quotidian  or  hepta-periodic  causes  of  excitement,  or  by  impaired 
nmctions  of  special  organs.  Any  casual  excitement  also,  whether 
originating  in  the  mind,  or  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  may  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  paroxysm,  and  the  predisposition  is  fre- 
quently hereditary.  There  is  a  species  of  neuralgia  which  answers 
to  this  description,  but  which  frequently  attacks  males.  This 
form  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  neuralgic  sensibility  of 
the  hysterical.  It  most  frequently  arises  from  mechanical  irrita- 
tion of  a  nerve,  while  that  of  hysteria  may  originate  in  mere  vas- 
cular congestion.  In  the  hysterical  neuralgia,  the  whole  nervous 
system  is  actively  sensitive,  in  the  other  form,  this  sensibility, 
already  existing  as  a  dormant  constitutional  predisposition,  is 
excited  into  action  by  local  agencies.  In  the  one,  those  medicines 
which  relieve  paroxysms  of  gout  are  very  beneficial,  but  seldom 
so  in  the  other.  Sometimes  the  two  forms  of  the  affection  seem 
combined  in  the  same  individual,  as  in  the  neuralgic  stumps  of 
females.  In  these  cases  re-amputation  is  seldom  useful,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system.  Exercise  in 
the  open  air,  and  mineral  tonics,  appear  to  have  been  the  best 
remedies. 

The  neuralgic  convulsions  of  the  hysterical  originate  princi- 
pally in  this  class  of  cases,  and  are  sometimes  followed  by  coma.* 
A  very  slight  injury  to  a  nervous  fibril,  as  from  the  puncture  of  the 
lancet,  or  of  a  pin  or  needle,  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  local 
changes  through  which  the  general  convulsions  may  be  excited.'f 
They  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  female,  for  convulsions  are  seldom 
excited  in  males  having  the  neuralgic  diathesis,  and  then  only 
when  depletion  or  other  depressing  agencies  have  produced  an 
affectible  state  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Subcutaneous  tubercle  is  an  occasional  cause  of  hysterical 
and  neuralgic  paroxysms.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr  Wood  J 
for  his  laborious  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  this  affection.  It  is 
a  neuralgia  excited  by  a  small  firm  tubercle  which  involves  a  ner- 
vous twig,  and  generally  a  twig  distributed  to  the  skin.     Like 

*  On  Morbid  Local  Affcctioot  of  Nerres,  Ut  edition,  p.  US,  1 17. 

t  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Case  in  hit  Lectures,  London  Medical  Gaxeite,  six.  94^^ 

i  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  iii. 
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most  nervous  diseases,  it  principally  attacks  females.  Of  36  cases 
collected  by  Mr  Wood,  ftd  were  females,  five  males,  and  two  un- 
known. In  23  the  tubercle  was  in  the  lower,  and  in  11  on  the 
upper  extremity.  In  the  males  it  followed  blows  or  punctures,  in 
the  females  it  originated  spontaneously,  and  for  the  most  part  on 
the  lower  extremities.  The  neuralgic  paroxysms  and  convulsions, 
of  which  these  tubercles  are  the  exciting  cause,  are  subject  to  the 
same  general  agencies  as  other  nervous  diseases.  The  paroxysms 
may  be  excited  by  a  slight  touch  of  the  tubercle,  by  a  cold  wind, 
by  surprise,  or  any  affection  of  the  mind,  (Swan.)  They  occur 
most  frequently  at  night,  (Hall,  Wood,  and  others) ;  during 
menstruation  and  prq;nancy,  (Bissett,  Pearson)  ;  or  any  general 
indisposition  or  dyspeptic  state,  (HaU).  Case  38  is  an  instance 
of  this  dass. 

After  the  varied  general  remarks  on  the  increased  sensibility  of 
the  hysterical,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  specify  the  local 
neurafgisB.  They  may  originate  from  a  morbid  change  of  struc- 
ture in  the  distal  end  of  a  sensitive  twig,  or  be  developed  by  com- 
pression or  irritation  of  the  nerve  in  the  foramen  through  which  it 
passes,  or  by  some  tumour  in  dose  proximity  with  it,  in  any  part 
of  its  course  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  When  the  af- 
fectibility  of  the  nerve  is  exalted,  any  slight  cause  of  these  kinds 
will  excite  neuralgic  pains,  and  this  exaltation  of  the  affectibility 
may  originate  lo^y,  as  I  have  already  shown,  from  any  func- 
tional or  organic  derangement  of  the  viscera.  Sciatic  neuralgia 
and  the  neuralgic  knee,  in  diseases  of  the  hip,  is  an  illustration  of 
these  remarks.  The  hysterical  knee  originates,  probably,  in  some 
excitement  applied  to  the  superficial  branches  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  either  as  they  emerge  from  the  fascia,  or  (as  I  believe  much 
more  frequently  happens),  during  their  course  within  the  pelvis. 
Some  similar  irritation  applied  to  the  supr»-804>ular  nerve  in  its 
course  through  the  foramen  or  notch  of  the  same  name,  is  the 
cause  of  the  sub-scapular  pain  observed  in  diseases  of  the  liver ; 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  being  so  exalted  by  the  diseased  state 
of  the  liver,  as  to  render  those  impressions  painful,  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  felt,  just  as  occurs  in  spinal  tenderness. 

These  hysterical  neuralgia  and  local  affectibilities,  then,  may  be 
divided  into  two  dasses.  The  one  will  comprise  those  originating 
in  a  nerve  which  has  to  pass  through  a  foramen,  or  over  or  round 
a  tendon  or  ligament ;  the  other  those  implicating  parts  in  physio- 
logical or  anatomical  relation  with  the  o vanes,  especially  those  which 
have  naturally  a  special  sensibility,  as  the  glottis,  rectum,  &c. 
Amonffst  the  latter  maybe  enumerated  all  the  various  phenomena  re- 
viewed in  the  first  part  of  the  analysis,  as  convulsive  cough,  hydro- 
phobic gasping,  vomiting,  neuralgia  of  the  mammae,  sternum,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  former,  the  neuralgise  of  the  scalp  and  face,  the  nerves 
supplying  which  are,  more  than  any  other,  exposed  to  every  variety 
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of  imUtion  in  their  course  to  the  cerebrum,  through  the  complex 
and  highly  developed  osseous  structures  of  those  parts. 

Paralyais, — I  shall  very  briefly  notice  the  phenomena  includ- 
ed under  this  head.  The  impairment  of  the  external  senses  will 
come  again  under  review,  and  a  few  general  remarks  on  loss  of 
muscular  power  will  onlv  be  necessair.  The  latter  most  frequent- 
ly affects  the  abdominal  muscles  ana  viscera,  and  the  lower  extre- 
mities, then  the  &cial  nerve  and  the  upper  extremities.  The 
senses  are  also  subject  to  paralysis  in  different  degrees  of  frequen- 
cv.  Amaurosis  is  much  more  frequent  than  deafiiess,  desdhess 
than  loss  of  taste,  and  the  latter  thfm  true  anesthesia. 

With  reference  to  functional  paralysis,  as  well  as  chorea,  *  te- 
tanus, neuralgise,  and  partial  agues,  it  may  be  remarked  generally, 
that  in  females  it  mudi  more  frequently  affects  the  left  side  than 
the  right.  This  is  in  accordance  with  my  previous  remarks  on 
the  deficient  developement  of  the  left  side  oigans  in  the  fbtus, 
and  in  animals  generaUv.  Amaurosis,  however,  more  frequently 
affects  the  right  eye  than  the  left,  so  in  case  6  there  was  a  dis- 
chaige  from  the  right  ear,  paralysis  and  pain  on  the  left  side. 
Case  80  is  very  interesting,  firom  its  presentmg  during  a  paroxysm 
a  series  of  phenomena  in  regular  sequence.  First,  me  nAi  side 
of  the  body  is  affected  with  spasms,  and  blood  flows  from  me  right 
ann  and  leg ;  then  general  convulsions  supervene,  and  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  these  symptoms,  the  left  side  isfound  in  a  state  of  tetanic  flex- 
ion. It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive,  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  last  symptom  was  situated  on  the  left  half  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  bdow  the  crossing,  while  the  cause  of  the 
spasms  and  now  of  blood  from  the  right  side  was  situated  in  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  above  the  crossing. 
It  may  appear  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  retarded  or  less  per- 
fect developement  occurring  to  the  left  symmetrical  half  of  the 
body,  that  m  the  left  hemisphere  the  voluntary  powers  orig^inate 
which  move  the  stronger  or  right  half  of  the  body.  This  is 
an  exception  which  wifi  lead  to  some  important  results.  The 
following  inferences  may  be  deduced ;— either  that  the  origin 
of  muscular  power  must  be  below  the  crossing,  or  that  the  ner- 
vous matter  mimediately  subservient  to  muscular  motion  does 
not  cross ;  in  short,  that  while  cerebral  paralysis  commonly  de- 
pends on  lesion  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  automatic  movements 
may  be  excited  in  one  side  of  the  boay  by  lesions  in  the  hemis- 
phere of  the  same  side,  which  is  the  fact,  j  I  shall  probably  re- 
vert to  this  part  of  the  subject.^ 


*  Edinburgh  Medicml  and  Suigictl  Journal*  zlii.  989. 

t  Mailer*!  Physiology  by  Baly,  p.  842. 

I  I  noted  103  cases  related  or  quoted  in  Dt  Aberarombie*s  work  on  Diseaiet  of 
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Lateral  curvature,'^!  have  already  remarked  (pa^  62)  that 
local  hysterical  paralysis  will  give  rise  to  distortion  of  the  foot ;  * 
it  may  also  induce  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  This  defor- 
mity is  ascribed  bv  writers  in  general  to  uneoual  muscular  action* 
and  the  curve  is  almost  invariably  to  the  rignt  side.'f  Contrary 
to  the  more  common  opinion,  I  conceive  the  muscles  of  the  right 
side  are  the  strongest ;  those  of  the  left  being  afiected  widi  par- 
tial paralysis,  and  so  rendered  unable  to  resist  the  greater  force  of 
traction  to  the  opposite  side.  In  accordance  with  this  explanation 
are  the  fieu;ts  mentioned  illustrative  of  the  ffreater  liability  of  the 
left  side  to  disease,  the  natural  curve  of  health,  and  the  patho- 
logical  researches  of  Mr  Shaw,  who  found  the  muscles  on  the  con- 

tfae  Brain  ami  Spinal  Cord  with  tbe  foUowinp  results :— Males  69,  females  84.  Dis- 
ease of  right  side  of  cerebrum  37  ;  of  both  sides,  but  to  greatest  extent  on  Uie  ^igfat 
side,  3;  of  left  side,  29 ;  of  both,  but  most  on  left  side,  7;  ofbotheatiaUy,  0.  Ce- 
rebellum, right  lobe,  3 ;  left,  1 1 ;  right  of  cerebrum  and  left  of  cercbeUum,  1 ;  right 
side  of  both,  1 ;  both  lobes  of  cerebaJum,  4. 

Disease  of  right  side  of  brain,  palsy  of  left  side  of  body,    -     18 

palsy  of  right  side,  8 

without  pdsT,  -  13 

with  general  palsy,  -  1 

36 
Ditease  of  left  hemisphere,  palsy  of  rioht  side,  -  86 

palsy  of  left  side,  -    .         1 

with  general  palsy,  -  I 

witbmit  any  paralysis,  8 

26 
Disease  of  one  side  of  brain,  palsy  of  opposite  of  the  body,      43 

palsy  of  same  side,  4 

with  general  palsy,  •  2 

without  palsy  of  either  side,       21 

""70 
In  W  cases  in  which  the  left  lobe  of  cerebellum  was  diseased,  there  was  paraplegia 
in  1,  paralysis  of  right  side  in  2,  of  left  in  I,  and  no  paralysis  in  7. 
The  cases  arranged  with  respect  to  age,  side,  and  sex. 

Right  Hemisphere.  Left  Hemisphere. 

Age.  Males.  Females.  Males.  Females. 

Under  12,  .33  32 

18,-3  -  3  2 

38,-3  2  2  3 

60,-10  3  9  7 

Above  60,  .63  71 

24  U  24  16 

These  numerical  results  may  lead  to  the  salutary  oonnction  of  how  little  we  yet 
know  of  diMases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that,  in  28 
of  81  cases  of  diseased  hemisphere  of  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  there  was  no  paraly- 
sis ;  being  more  than  one-third. 

*  Mr  Shaw  in  Further  observations  on  the  Lateral  Curvature  of  tbe  Spine,  p.  186, 
8vo,  London,  1826,  gives  a  case. 

t  Mr  Baynton  on  Diseases  of  tbe  Spine,  jp.  42,  8vo>  1813.  Mr  Shaw  on  tbe 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Distortion  of  the  Spine,  p.  58,  8vo,  London,  1828. 
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vex  or  right  side  to  be  the  largest,  and  the  nerves  going  to  those 
of  the  concave  or  left  side  diminished  to  less  than  one^haJf  of  their 
natural  size.*  The  treatment,  then,  which  directs  shampooing  and 
other  local  remedies  to  the  right  side,  as  being  the  weakest,  is  not 
only  useless,  but  positively  injurious. 

Amaurosis. — ^The  optic  nerves  have  a  very  intimate  connection 
with  the  two  extremities  of  the  cord.  Thus  injuries  of  the  facial 
branches  of  the  fifth  will  cause  amaurosis  in  the  eye  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  to  that  injured.-}*  Difficult  dentition,  caries  of  the  teeth, 
abscesses  of  the  jaws,  and  salivation  have  been  mentioned  as  be- 
ing frequent  causes  of  this  disease.  I  Derangement  of  the  sto- 
mach, diarrhoea,  constipation,  and  excessive  indulgence  in  amatory 
pleasures  are  very  generally  added  to  the  catalogue.  Mental 
emotions,  according  to  most  writers,  frequently  originate  amaurosis. 
Those  who  are  subject  to  intermittent  attacks  have  the  premonitory 
symptoms  common  to  all  paroxysmal  nervous  diseases.  Intermit- 
tent ophthalmia  or  neuralgia  is  occasionally  hepta-periodic.§  The 
connection  between  the  optic  and  respiratory  nerves  is  curious.  A 
strong  glare  wiU  excite  sneezing,  and  the  sensation  of  light  is  oc- 
casionally the  excitant  of  the  respiratory  movements.  ||  The  rela- 
tions of  the  conjunctivse  have  little  in  common  with  those  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

AfUJBsthesia. — ^This  in  a  chronic  form,  and  alone,  is  rarely  a 
symptom  of  hysteria ;  it  is,  however,  very  common  in  coma,  catalep- 
sy, and  somnambulism.  Various  considerations  render  it  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  the  sense  of  touch  has  a  special  point  of  con- 
nection with  the  brain,  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  tne  other  spe- 
cial senses.  The  faculty  of  perceiving  resistance,  and  conse- 
quently of  judging  of  weight,  is  seated  in  the  skin,  and  is  de- 
pendent on  the  sense  of  toudi ;  so  that  in  cases  of  anaesthesia, 
muscular  movements  are  regulated  by  the  eye.  Dr  Elliotsonf[ 
supports  a  contrary  opinion,  and  cites  Brown,  Wells,  Sir  C.  Bell, 
Spurzheim,  and  Weber,  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  sense 
of  appreciating  weight  and  resistance  is  seated  in  the  muscles. 
The  cases  of  complete  anaesthesia  recorded  by  Dr  Yelloly,  I 


*  Ibid.  p.  68.  The  viewi  of  Dr  Stiomeyer,  who  oonndert  ptralysit  of  the  mpin- 
tory  muscles,  particularly  of  the  terratui  magnus^  a  cause  of  latoal  corTature,  are 
also  in  accordance.     British  and  Poreisn  Medical  Review,  January. 

t  Travers*  Synopeb  of  Diseases  of  the  Kye,  152. 

t  Cooper's  Suigical  Dictionary,  article  Amaurosis.     6th  Edition. 

§  Dr  Bostock*s  case  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  iii. ;  another  in  Jour- 
nal Complem.  January  1890. 

I  JfaLDgJkeD  (Die  Lehre  voa  den  Augenkrantheiten )  was  acqnainted  with  two 
persons  who  were  instantaneously  seised  with  asphyxia,  if  light  were  shut  out ;  or 
awoke  in  the  night  in  a  state  of  suflbcation  if  their  taper  was  extinguished.  A  si- 
milar case  is  mentioned  by  Lacnnec    (Vorbe»'  Translation,  p.  414.) 

f  Human  Physiology,  Part  ii.  p.  627. 
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think,  set  the  question  at  rest.  In  one  case  the  indiridual,  it  is 
stated,  ^^  can  grasp  pretty  firmly ;  bat  in  holding  any  thing  he  is 
apt  to  drop  it,  if  his  attention  is  at  all  called  away.^  *  Of  another 
it  is  said,  ^*  on  turning  her  eyes  aside,  she  often  drops  glasses, 
plates,  &c.  which  she  holds  in  safety  as  long  as  she  looks  at 
them.^t  According  to  Weber,  if  the  hands  of  a  blindfoMed 
person  be  supported  on  cushions,  and  uneaual  weights  placed  on 
them,  when  tne  difibrence  is  great  it  will  be  felt ;  but  if  it  is 
small,  it  will  not  be  noticed  unUl  the  hands  are  raised, — ^^  tiU  the 
muscles  feel  what  resistance  they  haye  to  act  against,^  according 
to  Dr  Elliotson.  This  is  an  inaccurate  conclusion.  Let  an  in- 
dividual rest  the  back  of  his  hand  on  a  cushion,  and  a  weight  be 
placed  on  his  fingers,  the  pressure  of  the  weight  on  the  skin  is 
oifihsed  while  the  fingers  are  at  rest ;  but  let  the  extensors  of  the 
fingers  act,  and  the  weight  be  raised  by  a  muscuhir  efibrt,  and  we 
have  the  skin  compressed  by  two  powers  against  the  bony  promi- 
nence of  the  fingers ;  the  compressing  force  being  that  of  gmyity 
in  the  weight,  and  of  muscular  contraction  in  the  resisting  muscles. 
The  conclusion,  then,  firom  Weber^s  experiments  should  be,  that 
a  small  difference  in  weight  was  not  appreciable,  until  the  pres- 
sure on  the  skin  of  the  fincers  was  localized  and  increased  by 
raising  the  weight.  Dr  WeUs^  remarks  do  not  seem  to  bear  upon 
the  point  in  any  degree.  The  perceptions  of  position,  perpendi- 
cularity, and  amount  of  muscular  effort,  are  analogous  to  many 
morbid  sensations,  as  vertigo,  feelings  of  flying,  of  being  lifted 
up,  being  lighter  than  usua^  &c. ;  all  which  are  seated  in  the  en- 
cephalon.  Besides,  it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy,  that  a  special 
sense  should  be  located  in  muscular  structures ;  they  are  constant- 
ly found  on  mucous  membranes.  I  coincide,  therefore,  with  Sir 
U.  Bell  {  and  Kreschet,  §  who  consider  that  the  organ  of  touch 
is  not  a  mere  nerve,  but  is  a  special  apparatus  placed  on  the  skin, 
and  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  a  specud  sense  as  much  as  seeing 
or  hearing.  The  touch,  like  the  latter  senses,  guides,  and  is  as- 
sisted by  muscular  effort. 

Review  of  some  Anomalous  Phenomena. — Under  this 
head  I  propose  to  consider  various  symptoms  of  hysteria,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  has  been  denied  or  is  doubtful. 

Catalepsy, — In  1683,  Laurence  Bellini  published  a  quarto 
volume  on  various  subjects,  in  which  he  described  catalepsy. 
Since  that  period  cases  of  the  disease  have  been  continually  re- 
corded by  various  observers ;  and  its  existence  is  now  established 
by  the  most  complete  evidence.  I  shall  notice  it  very  briefly.  It 
consists  essentially  in  coma,  with  an  automatic  contraction  of  the 

*  Medico- Chinirgical  Transacdont,  iii.  03.        f  Ibid.  99. 

X  Bridgewater  TreaUses,  it.    The  Hand,  its  MccfaaniBOi,  &c  2d.  edit.  178b 

§  NouTcllet  Recherchet  sur  la  Structure  de  la  Peau.    1895. 
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muscles  when  external  force  is  implied  to  the  limbs ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  whatever  position  a  limb  is  placed,  its  muscles  contract 
and  inw"titin  that  position.  Yet  in  general  the  contraction  is  not 
enersetic,  for  a  very  slight  force  wiU  overcome  it  and  the  position 
of  the  Ihnb  be  easily  altered.  In  catalepsy  the  extensors  and 
flexors  both  act ;  in  deep  and  coma  the  extensors  are  paralysed, 
and  the  automatic  contraction  of  the  flexors  is  so  slignt  tliat  it 
cannot  resist  the  force  of  ffravity.  Automatic  contraction  of  the 
flexor  muscles  is  a  natural  quality ;  the  sleeping  position  of  the 
common  fowl  illustrates  this  fiict,  as  well  as  tne  contraction  of  the 
flexors  in  paralysed  legs ;  it  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the 
lower  extr^nities;  but  Uie  action  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
upper  extremities  appear  to  be  physiologically  different.  In  cases 
of  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity  during  the  waking  state,  the 
flexors  act  and  flex  the  fingers  and  thumb  on  the  palm ;  but  oc- 
casionally on  awaking  from  sleep  the  patient  finds  his  fingers  in 
a  state  of  tetanic  extension.  I  have  observed  two  instances  lately. 
Now  in  catalepsy,  we  have  automatic  action  of  both  flexors  and 
extensors ;  so  that  there  is  a  due  antagonism  established  at  every 
change  of  position,  and  the  position  is  maintained  unless  a  greater 
force  is  applied  than  the  muscular  contraction  can  resist.  This 
muscular  contraction  will  of  course  vary  from  almost  a  tetanic  to 
a  paralytic  state.  A  case  observed  by  Mr  Ellis  of  Dublin*  il- 
lustrates very  well  the  connection  between  tetanus  and  catalepsy. 
In  the  common  fowl,  the  flexor  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  toes 
is  antagonized  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  probably  the  pro- 
per excitant  of  this  action  is  pressure  on  the  skin  of  the  foot,  as 
is  supposed  by  Mr  Grainger,  to  be  the  excitant  of  the  progressive 
movements  in  general.f  In  brown  study,  or  reverie,  tiue  eye 
is  fixed  by  a  muscular  action  very  analogous  to  the  cataleptic. 
Have  not  the  flexor  muscles  some  specif  connection  with  the 
spinal  cord,  as  supposed  by  Bellingen  ?  Tetanic  flexion  of  the 
finffers  and  toes  is  much  more  frequent  than  tetanic  extension. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  catalepsy  ?  In  an 
exquisite  instance,  the  (unctions  of  the  body  are  performed  with 
the  least  possible  display  of  vitality.  The  heart  almost  ceases  to 
act ;  the  respiratory  process  seems  interrupted ;  vital  heat  is  di- 
minished, and  secretion  arrested.  The  system  is  in  a  state  of 
torpor  analogous  to  that  of  the  hybemating  animal,  and  the  vital 
conditions  of  the  two  states  are  probably  the  same. 

The  causes  of  catalepsy  need  not  be  enumerated.  All  violent 
emotions  and  depressing  agencies,  especially  if  operating  on  the 
female  at  the  periods  when  ner  natural  affectibility  is  ejralted  by 


*  Lancet,  u.  for  1836,  p.  129 

t  Obwrtadgos  on  Uie  Spinal  Cord,  p.  113,  114,  8?o,  1837. 
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the  generative  nisus,  poisons,  and  malaria,*  will  excite  the  disease. 
It  has  also  an  intimate  connection  with  other  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  as  coma,  epilepsy,  ecstatic  delirium,  and  sonmambu- 
lism ;  each  disease  occasiondly  appearing  in  succession  in  the 
same  individual.  Dr  Prichard  particularly  notices  this  &ct,  and 
cases  8,  85,  68,  64,  65,  are  illustrative-f 

Combined  or  connected  movemefits. — Under  this  division  I 
propose  considering  a  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  the  muscular 
system  performs  a  series  of  involuntary  acts  without  spasmodic 
action.     These  may  be  arranged  under  five  heads. 

1.  Involuntary  combined  movements,  which  are  excited  or  ac- 
companied bv  a  sensation ;  sneezing  with  profuse  lachrymation, 
hiccup,  yawnmg. 

£.  Movements  which  in  health  ure  excited  by  or  accompany 
a  feeling  or  emotion ;  laughter,  weeping,  sobbing,  ejulation. 

8.  Combined  movements  in  a  definite  direction,  and  originat- 
ing in  an  impulse ;  choreal  pronation  and  supination ;  rotation  of 
the  head,  or  of  the  whole  body ;  rapid  movements  forwards,  or 
backwards ;  inverted  perpendicularity,  as  when  the  feet  and  legs 
are  directed  upwards. 

4.  Rhythmical  movements ;  those  excited  by  an  involuntary 
impulse,  or  by  an  idea  in  connection  with  a  measure  of  tune, 
mechanical  repetition,  true  chorea. 

5.  Movements  from  what  has  been  named  a  propensity  to  imi- 
tate, comprising  most  of  the  preceding.  I  shall  briefly  notice  all 
in  detail. 

Hiccup  and  sneezing  are  combined  convulsive  movements,  the 
former  seldom  being  accompanied  by  a  sensation ;  in  both  the 
respiratory  muscles  are,  however,  implicated,  as  in  all  those  move- 
ments comprised  under  the  first  and  second  heads.  They  have 
this  also  in  common,  that  they  frequently  form  part  of  a  common 
hysterical  paroxysm, — ejulation,  or  the  utterance  of  loud  cries, 
being  excepted.  This  last  symptom  is  occasionally  observed  in 
other  nervous  and  convulsive  diseases,  and  in  some  cases  of  poison- 
ing; it  appears  altogether  automatic.  The  movements  under 
the  two  fint  heads  are  also  observed  to  have  a  periodical  occur- 
rence, i 


*  SRumgcs,  Now].  Method,  Tom.  L  827.  StoU,  Ratio  Medendi,  pan  ti.  p.  215. 
Vien.  1790,  and  quotes  Ronddetius. 

-f*  Others  may  be  found  under  the  following  references.  Pomme  on  H  jster.  and 
Hjpocbon.  disorders,  bv  Berkenhout,  4th  ed.  p.  63.  Sauvages,  Nosol.  Method,  i. 
82^  ii.  207.  Van  Swieten,  apud  Boerhaave  (from  Hollerius,)  iii.  819.  Darwin, 
Zoonomia,  8d  ed.  L  32.  Gooch  on  Diseases  of  Women.  London,  1^29,  p.  117* 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  New  Series,  vr.  201.  ▼.  203,  jnriiL  207.  Medico-  Chi- 
rurgical  Transanctions,  if.  17*  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  1828.  Annali 
UniY.  di  Med.  October  1830. 

t  Case  60  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  periodic  hiccup.  HScfastetter 
and  Riedlin  relate  histories  of  quotidian  yawning  in  girls ;  in  some)  the  yawning 
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The  connection  between  grief,  lachrymation,  sobbing,  and  glo- 
bus, is  well  known.  In  an  entry  in  his  journal,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Lady  Scott,  Sir  Walter  remarks,  "  I  do  not  know  what 
other  folks  feel,  but  with  me,  the  hysterical  passion  that  impels 
tears,  is  a  terrible  violence — a  sort  of  throttling  sensation — ^tnen 
succeeded  by  a  state  of  dreaming  stupidity,  in  which  I  ask  if  my 
poor  Charlotte  can  actually  be  dead  ;^— -a  graphic  description  of 
the  effects  of  grief.  The  relations  between  the  latter  and  immo- 
derate laughter  are  not  so  obvious.  Dr  Crichton  observes,  ^^  that 
many  (I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  most  people)  now  and  then 
have  been  inclined  to  laugh  when  a  person  has  first  begun  to  re- 
late some  misfortune.  Nay,  a  more  unaccountable  circumstance 
of  this  kind  is,  that  many  people,  when  they  have  to  tell  us  of  the 
death  of  another  person,  feel  themselves  often  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  moment  they  begin  to  speak  of  it  ;^*  and  these  indivi- 
duals, he  adds,  are  possessed  of  fine  feelings.  I  knew  two  bro- 
thers, who  had  experienced  poignant  grief  from  the  death  of  a 
sister.  The  day  after  her  interment  they  walked  to  her  grave,  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  to  indulge  their  feelings,  and  on 
their  return  were  seized  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  immo- 
derate and  loud  laughter,  which  continued  for  some  time.  I 
think  this  kind  of  laughter  is  analogous  to  the  perverted  feelings 
of  the  insane,  when  love  is  changed  into  hate,  devotional  feel- 
ings into  the  most  scomftil  contempt  for  religious  things,  mo- 
desty into  obscenity,  &c.  Of  this  character  are  the  cases  (No.  55)^ 
Juoted  from  WesIey^s  Journal,  and  the  gaiety  displayed  by  in- 
ividuals  about  to  die  on  the  scaffold.  Shakespeare  has  not  over- 
looked the  latter: — 

*^  How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
*^  Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
''  A  lightning  before  death.**— 

Romeo  and  Juliet*  Ad  ▼.  Scene  iii. 

In  these  instances,  the  mental  powers  must  have  suffered  fix>m 
powerful  emotions,  confinement,  and  deficient  food,  however  great 
they  may  have  been  previously.  The  gaiety  is  perhaps  really  a 
morbid  state ;  I  do  not  recollect  an  historical  instance  of  it,  which 
was  not  preceded  by  the  depressing  agencies  mentioned.  I  think 
these  remarks  are  of  importance,  because  they  point  out  a  set  of 
psychological  relations  hitherto  uninvestigated. 

Combined  movements  in  a  definite  direction. — The  instances 
of  this  kind  may  be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  accordingly  as  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  body  are  affected.     It  may  be  observed 

was  10  vehement  as  to  laxate  both  jaws.  (?)  (Sauvages,  op.  dt.  L  633).    A  case  of 
quotidian  laughter  is  quoted  in  Medioo-Chirurgical  Reriew,  New  Series,  i.  486,  ftom 
Gai.  de  SantI,  No.  z?iii.     I  think  there  is  an  instance  of  periodic  sneexing  in  a 
recent  Tolume  of  this  Journal ;  Sir  B.  Brodie  rt Utes  an  instance  in  which  it  was 
hepta-periodic,  (Medical  Gaxette,  six.  240.) 
Inquiry  into  Menul  Derangement,  ii.  155. 
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generally  of  both,  that  their  proximate  causes  have  been  for  the 
most  part  functional  in  females,  and  oiganic  in  males ;  just  as 
happens  in  common  chorea.  The  cases  depending  on  organic 
discuses  need  not  be  noticed,  except  as  pointing  out  the  seat  of 
the  affection. 

Of  seven  cases,  the  details  of  which  I  have  careftdly  perused, 
five  occurred  to  females  under  puberty.  *  In  one  tne  patient 
was  a  highly  hysterical  female,  aged  4£,  subject  to  epileptic  fits, 
and  the  choreal  movements  were  not  strictly  combined ;  j  in  the 
other,  I  the  patient  (a  female)  was  affed  28,  and  had  been  indi^ 
posed  with  a  variety  of  complaints  for  seven  years,  so  that  the 
real  period  of  the  commencement  of  her  disease  was  that  of  pu- 
berty. The  leaping  ague  of  Angus-shire  was  most  common  be- 
fore puberty,  that  is,  between  8  or  9>  and  15.  This  general  fact 
renders  the  affection  analogous  to  chorea.  The  paroxysms  were  ac- 
companied with  other  nervous  affections,  as  tremors,  cephalssa,  epi- 
lepsy, coma,  aphonia,  hiccup,  ejulation,  (Armstrong,  Anonymous), 
&c. ;  in  some  consciousness  was  abolished.  Constipation  is  a  symp- 
tom conmion  to  all  except  Armstrong's  cases.  Faroxysms  were 
in  general  easily  excited  by  slight  agitation  of  mind,  and  the  in- 
dividuals were  exceedingly  susceptible  of  every  kind  of  impres- 
sion ;  in  one,  during  the  paroxysm,  the  very  idea  of  being  touched 
caused  a  sensation  of  horror.  (Hunter).  Forcible  arrest  of  the 
movements  would  excite  the  fiercest  rage.  (Watt).  In  Mr 
Crichton's  case,  the  attack  was  connected  with  a  fright  from  the 
entrance  of  thieves  into  the  house ;  during  the  paroxysms  the 
young  lady  secreted  her  trinkets.  The  most  constant  affection 
was  some  derangement  of  speech.  The  leaping  ague  was  thought 
hereditary.  With  regard  to  the  particular  set  of  movements,  no 
one  seems  peculiar  to  a  special  state.  In  Dr  Watt's  case,  ver« 
tical  and  lateral  rotation  and  inverted  perpendicularity  were  ob- 
served in  suocession,— an  apparently  inverted  sense  of  relation  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  preceding  the  latter.  In  the  Angus-shire 
ague,  if  the  progressive  movements  were  prevented,  the  patients 
would  leap  upwards,  and  rotate  round  the  rafters  of  the  house 
with  a  motion  resembling  that  of  the  fly  of  a  jack,  (Sinclair^. 
Retrograde  movements  were  not  observed  in  anv  of  the  cases,  and 
the  only  one  I  have  read  of  is  that  mentioned  by  Majendie,  §  as 
having  been  shown  to  him,  and  at  the  Royal  Academic  of  Medi- 
cine, by  Dr  Laurent ;  the  patient  was  a  hysterical  female.     If 


*  Dr  Annttrong,  Medical  Commentariet,  ix.  31 7»  anonymous,  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Journal,  iii.  434.  Mr  Crichton,  zxzi.  299.  Dr  Watt,  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  fol.  i.     Dr  Alexander,  Lancet,  1827--8,  t.  393. 

■f-  Dr  White,  Medical  Commentaries,  if.  326. 

7  Mr  R.  Hunter,  Edinburgh  Medical  snd  Suigical  Journal,  xxxiii.  261. 

§  Elem.  Comp.  of  Physiology,  trans,  by  MiUigan,  4th  edition,  191. 
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we  trace  oat  the  analogical  relations  of  these  affections,  their  sin- 
gularity is  in  some  degree  diminished.  Dr  EUiotson  remarks,* 
that  yertiffo  frequently  attends  them,  whatever  be  their  variety ; 
and  very  justly  adds,  that  vertigo  cannot  be  their  cause.  It  how- 
ever appears  to  be  a  sensation,  (that  of  turning  round,)  originating 
in  the  same  parts  as  do  the  rotatory  movements.  Let  an  indivi- 
dual revolve  from  twelve  to  twenty  times  on  as  small  a  circle  as 
possible,  and  he  will  find  on  ceasing,  that,  conjoined  with  the 
vertigo  excited,  there  is  a  propensity  to  rotate,  by  which  he  will 
be  irresistibly  compelled  to  perform  one,  two,  or  three  additional 
revolutions ;  so  that  the  temporary  state  of  the  encephalon  under 
these  circumstances  probably  resembles  that  of  the  rotatory  pa- 
roxysm. Waltzing  in  a  small  room  causes  the  same  phenomena. 
The  propensity  to  move  forwards  has  its  analogy  in  the  disease 
which  sometimes  affects  hardly-worked  horses.  When  walking 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  at  full  stretch,  I  have  first  experienced 
great  fatigue,  and  then  an  urgent  desire  to  move  forwards  in  a 
straight  line ;  so  that  any  thing  which  has  compelled  me  to  stop  a 
moment,  or  to  deviate,  has  caused  a  painful  sensation. 

In  Dr  Watf  s  case,  the  patient  rested  on  her  occiput,  and,  rais- 
ing her  feet  to  the  roof  of  the  bed,  let  them  fall  again,  and  this 
she  repeated  twelve  or  fifteen  times  a  minute  for  fifteen  hours  in 
succession.  This  inverted  perpendicularity  is  analogous  to  a  sen- 
sation perceived  after  sleep,  as  if  the  feet  were  plaosd  where  the 
head  ought  to  be,  which  is  sometimes  foUowed  by  attempts  to 
rectify  tibe  Supposed  improper  position.  It  is  almost  peculiar  to 
children  on  wakmg.  I  have  occasionally  experienced  it,  and  no- 
thing short  of  complete  consciousness  ever  removed  the  feeling. 

Great  fiunlity  in  balancing  the  bod^,  (Sinclair,  Crichton,)  or  in 
climbing  (ibid.)  as  leaping  upon  and  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  door,  or 
running  round  the  edffe  of  a  table,  have  been  observed  in  cases  of 
somnambulism,  as  well  as  in  these.'f'  Something  analogous  is  the 
impulse  to  place  the  centre  of  each  foot  when  walking,  precisely  on 
the  line  of  junction  of  each  flag  on  the  flagged  way,  or  of  each  brick 
or  board  on  floors,  experienced  by  some  individuals.  They  may 
be  easily  known  in  the  streets  by  the  position  of  their  head,  and 
their  strides  of  unequal  length.  The  darting  of  the  finder  at  a 
given  point  (Case  61,)  &c.  are  phenomena  of  the  same  class. 

The  sensation  of  the  body  being  lighter  than  usual,  perhaps 
depends  on  a  sense  of  diminished  muscular  effort  combined  with 
some  degree  of  ansesthesia.  After  closer  reading  than  usual  I 
have  felt  on  lying  down,  as  if  I  was  floating  buoyantly  down  a 

*  Homan  Pbjnologj,  5ch  edition,  p.  430. 

t  Dr  Eniotton  baa  ooUectsd  a  nmnber  of  interettiiiff  examples  of  •otnnainbolbm, 
tbow  at  p.  643,  iqq.  of  Ut  Hnroan  Phjsiologj,  5th  ed  are  flfustrattfeof  thcte  ibrma 
qK  chorea. 
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stream.  The  same  sensations  have  been  induced  by  camphor.*  John 
Hunter,  after  much  mental  anxiety,  experienced  a  feelmg  of  being 
suspended  in  the  air,  of  his  body  being  much  diminished  in  size, 
and  of  every  motion  of  the  head  and  lunbs,  however  slight,  being 
both  very  extensive,  and  accomplished  with  great  rapidity,  f  If 
these  sensations  had  been  a  little  more  intense,  probably  rapid 
combined  movements  would  have  followed.  I  conceive  that  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  motions  and  sensations  originates  in  the  same 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Pathological  anatomy,  and 
the  experiments  of  Rolando,  Flourens,  and  Majendie  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  the  subject.^ 

In  some  cases  the  combined  movements  consist  in  a  regular 
and  rapid  flexion  and  extension,  and  pronation  and  supination,  so 
that  the  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  affected  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  muscular  antagonism. 

MechaniccU  repetition  ;  rhythmiccU  movements. — The  con- 
sideration of  these  is  but  a  step  higher  in  a  continuous  chain  of 
phenomena.  Whe  have  traced  in&ntile  convulsions  to  common 
choreal  jactitation,  the  latter  into  the  combined  movements  just 
investigated,  and  the  latter,  it  may  now  be  observed,  are  generally 
connected  with  rhythmical  chorea,  or  with  combined  movements  re- 
peated mechanically.  In  case  61,  flexion  and  extension,  prona- 
tion and  supination,  mcUleatio^  propensity  to  leap  upwards,  and 
true  rhythmical  chorea  appeared  in  succession  in  thesame  indivi- 
dual. The  same  phenomena  are  here  observed  somewhat  more 
complicated  by  being  in  relation  with  a  measure  of  time. 

As  it  would  be,  therefore,  impossible  to  do  justice  here  to  this 
subject,  I  shall  make  a  few  general  remarks  only.  An  impulse 
to  rythmical  movement  is  common  to  man  with  many  animals. 
It  may  be  observed  in  birds.  Dogs  and  horses  will  trot  in 
the  most  regular  time.  Children  delight  in  measured  move- 
ments, as  may  be  observed  daily  in  their  sports,  or  when  congre- 
Eated  round  the  hurdy-gurdy.  The  conductors  of  iniant  schools 
ave  made  this  circumstance  extensively  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  as  any  one  may  see  by  attending  them.  I  observe 
few  individuals  can  walk  out  of  time  when  a  street  oigan  is  grind- 
ing a  suitable  tune  in  their  hearing.  The  propensity  to  me- 
chanical repetition  excites  the  simplest  of  rhythmical  movements. 
A  good  illustration  is  presented  by  the  aukward  practices 
in  which  some  people  involuntarily  indulge  of  wagging  one 
leg  across  the  other,  drumming  with  their  fingers,  O^t  not  to 
a  tune,)  hitching  up  a  shoidder,  drawing  their  hand  across  their 


*  OrfiU  Toziool.  Gen.  u.  406. 
t  Life,  in  Worki  by  Palmer,  Vol  i.  pw  02. 
t  Majendie,  op.  cit.  loc  at,    Elliotson,  op.  et.  loc.  cit 
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chin  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  beard  be 
growing.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  time  the  move- 
ments of  these  social  gadflies,  will  find  that  they  are  done  at  dis- 
tances of  time  precisely  equal.  People  in  general  are  not  aware 
how  rhythmical  our  actions  are.  Darwin  has  shown  that  verses 
may  be  divided  into  the  bars  of  triple  or  common  time.*  The 
same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  prose  composition  of 
many  writers;  Johnson'^s  sonorous  stately  style  is  an  instance. 
Darwin  remarks  ^^  some  prose  has  its  melody  and  even  measure.^'f 
Most  public  speakers  talk  and  gesticulate  rhythmically,  and  also 
individuals  in  animated  discourse.  Every  fonn  of  muscular  move- 
ment may  be  repeated  mechanically.  (Cases  59^  61.)  The  tic-tac 
sounds  (Case  60,)  probably  originated  primarilvfirom  the  patients 
having  been  constantly  in  the  room  witn  a  loudly  ticking  dock  or 
time-piece ;  it  is  analogous  to  a  *^  tune  dwelling  on  the  mind,^ 
(Case  61,)  and  to  the  secretiveness  manifested  during  a  paroxysm 
by  Mr  Crichton^s  patient  who  was  frightened  by  thieves.  People 
who  have  heard  a  pleasing  air  at  a  concert  will  be  constantly  hum- 
ming it  for  weeks  after. 

Tarantism. — I  have  shown  already  that  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  poisons,  will  give  rise  to  many  of  the  phenomena  of  hys- 
teria ;  and  in  this  disease  we  have  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
fact,  the  poison  of  certain  arachnidse  having  the  effect  of  exciting 
a  propensity  to  choreal  movements,  dislike  of  colours,  &c.  Case 
6^  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  history 
of  the  tarantaH.  Just  as  arsenic,  belladonna,  and  other  poisons, 
produce  various  symptoms,  according  as  the  dose,  the  individuaPs 
idiosyncrasy,  or  other  circumstances  vary,  so  also  does  the  poison 
of  the  tarantula;  it  does  not  necessarily  excite  true  chorea,  no  more 
than  arsenic  necessarily  excites  vomiting.  A  young  Tuscan,  aged  15, 
was  bit  on  the  second  toe  of  the  left  foot  by  a  tarantula.  The  toe  in- 
flamed, the  patients  penis  became  erect,  the  abdominal  muscles  as- 
sumed a  state  of  tetanic  contraction,  the  extremities  were  convulsed^ 
the  countenance  had  an  expression  of  terror,  the  skin  was  cold  and 
moist,  the  strength  prostrated,  and  there  was  an  inesistible  ten- 
dency to  sleep.  The  patient  was  cured  by  stimulants.^  These 
sjrmptoms,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  common  to  several  ani- 
mal poisons.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  state  of  the  throaty  which 
is  generally  the  part  in  which  uneasy  sensations  are  first  felt  in  these 
cases.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  numerous  errors  are  mixed 
with  the  medical  histories  of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula.     But  Baglivi^s  essay  §  on  the  subject  appears  to  me 

*  Lofet  of  the  PUntt«  loterlnde  iiL  f  Ibid.  Interlude  L 

X  Prom  Oseenratore  Medico  in  Lancet,  Vol.  iz.  p.  129. 
§  Disertatio  de  Anatome,  mono  et  effecttbas  TarantuUe,  in  Op.  omnib.  Liigdnn* 
Datav.  4to,  1793. 

VOL.  L.  NO.  187.  Z 
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to  possess  the  same  cautious  philosophical  character  as  his  other 
works.     He  remarks,  that  the  symptoms  of  tarantism  are  re- 
markably analoeous  to  those  of  melancholia,  chlorosis,  and  similar 
diseases  (Cap.  i.)     He  shows  that  the  Tuscans  are  ^^  macilenti, 
impatientes,  iracundi,  insomnes,^  &c.  (Cap.  ii.)  That  the  tarantula 
produces  its  most  remarkable  effects  during  the  hottest  days  of 
summer ;  that  only  those  which  are  in  the  burning  plains  are  poi- 
sonous ;  that  if  it  be  removed  to  a  colder  climate  it  becomes  harm- 
less (Cap.  y.) ;  that  different  species  of  the  insect  produce  diffe- 
rent symptoms  (Cap.  vi.) ;  that  the  bite  of  the  scorpion  produced 
the  same  effects,  and  consequently,  that  tarantism  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  old  Greek  writers  and  the  yulgar  (Cap.  yii.)     The  ta- 
rantati  are  usually  females  (Cap.  yii.)     If  the  patient  does  not 
dance  but  recovers,  the  disease  returns  the  next  year,  and  he  is  af- 
fected with  yellowness  of  skin,  febricula,  loss  of  appetite,  oppres- 
sion at  the  epigastrium,  &c. ;  and  if  he  eat  mutton,  cucumber,  or 
melon,  he  is  immediately  seized  with  a  sharp  pain  of  the  stomach. 
(Cap.  yii.)    Baglivi  made  a  tarantula  bite  a  small  dog  on  the  lip ; 
the  dog  died  comatose  on  the  fifth  day.     The  symptoms  first  ob- 
served are  those  of  a  malignant  fever  (cum  coagulatione ;)  there 
are  sense  of  strangulation,  and  an  almost  fatal  depression  of  the 
vital  powers ;  suffocation  seems  impending ;  the  lips  and  cheeks 
are  livid  (Cap.  vii.) ;  the  wound  is  surrounded  with  a  livid  circle ; 
there  are  numbness  and  tremors  of  the  limbs,  or  great  sensibility 
of  the  sur&ce ;  aphonia  and  q)asm  of  the  tongue  (Cap.  xi.)    The 
bite  of  the  Uvea  tarantula  is  followed  by  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
bitten  part ;  spasms,  rigors,  and  general  cold  sweats ;  aphonia ; 
frequent  vomiting ;  dyspnoea,  and  sense  of  impending  suffocation ; 
tympanitis  and  erection  of  the  penis,  with  the  other  symptoms  just 
mentioned.  (Cap.  vi.)     In  all  these  statements  there  is  nothing 
marvellous. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  rhythmical  chorea,  it  appears  that  the 
patients  do  not  show  the  propensity  to  dance  unless  music  be  play- 
ed in  their  hearing,  and  then  each  patient  must  hear  his  own  &- 
vourite  tune ;  so  that  the  musicians  have  sometimes  to  play  three 
or  four  tunes  before  any  effect  is  produced.  Rapid  tunes  are  the 
most  enlivening  to  them  (Cap.  x.)  as  they  are,  I  suppose,  to  most 
dancers.  The  effect  of  the  music  is  first  to  mitigate  the  symp- 
toms ;  the  patient  then  moves  his  fingers,  next  his  hands,  feet, 
and  legs,  and  at  last  leaping  up,  begins  to  dance,  which  he  con- 
tinues to  do  for  a  length  of  time  wi^out  weariness.  A  slight  dis- 
cord (of  which  country  clowns,  previously  quite  ignorant  of  music, 
become  very  susceptible)  will  excite  constriction  of  the  chest,  gasp- 
ing, and  sobbing.  The  sight  of  anything  black  will  have  the  same 
effect ;  but  that  of  naked  swords,  or  of  scarlet,  red,  and  blue,  gives 
them  pleasure  (Cap.  ix.)   Sometimes  the  patients  show  symptoms 
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of  nymphomania,  or  run  forwards,  or  revolve  on  the  ground  (Cap. 
vi.),  appear  to  be  intoxicated,  or  as  if  they  had  lost  the  use  of  their 
senses ;  they  do  not  notice  their  friends,  &c.  (Cap.  ix.) 

I  do  not  see  anjrthing  so  very  marvellous  in  these  symptoms. 
They  are,  in  fact,  quite  analogous  to  many  hysterical  and  toxico- 
logical  phenomena.  We  have  the  heart  and  respiratory  system 
being  paralysed  by  a  poison,  just  as  occurs  after  a  laige  dose  of 
opium.  The  affectibility  of  parts  of  the  nervous  sjrstem  is  exalt- 
ed by  the  same  agency ;  and  the  proneness  to  rhythmical  move- 
ments is  analogous  to  the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  effects  of 
certain  colours.  It  is  readily  excited  into  action  by  suitable  mu- 
sic ;  and  dancing,  by  keeping  up  the  action  of  the  heart  and  vas- 
cular system  until  the  poison  is  eliminated,  does  that  for  the  ta- 
rantati  which  the  muscular  movements  excited  by  nettles  and 
stripes  effect  for  the  narcotized.  I  think  this  means  of  cure  might 
be  made  applicable  to  other  cases  of  poisoning,  as  by  the  bites  of 
venomous  reptiles,  and  by  some  v^table  poisons,  particularly 
belladonna  and  stramonium.  It  would  be  of  importance  to  com- 
mence the  treatment  early,  to  select  a  &vourite  air,  and  to  have  it 
performed  in  quick  time  on  an  instrument  connected  with  old  or 
familiar  associations,  as  the  bagpipes,  fiddle,  or  drum. 

The  inhalation  of  vapour  of  ether  excites  gay  delirium.  Ni- 
trous oxide  excites  laugnter  and  beautiful  dancing,  but  a  disposi-* 
tion  to  fight,  also,  in  some  individuals  of  pugnacious  propensities. 
I  have  witnessed  both  effects  in  the  Chemicd  Theatre  of  London 
University  College. 

Endemic  Chorea. — Sauvages  gives  instances  of  chorea  being 
endemic  in  Africa  and  various  parts  of  Germany.*  The  leaping- 
ague  of  Angus-shire  is  probably  of  the  same  character. 

Imitated  Movements. — ^All  these  various  movements  may  be 
imitated.  An  individual  yawns,  and  all  around  him  yawn  ;  one 
wags  his  leg,  and  his  neighbour's  wags  too.  Of  fifteen  men  I  ob- 
served seated  on  a  bench  at  a  public  salef,  six  were  performing  me- 
chanical or  rhythmical  movements.  M.  Chevreul  wished  to  Know 
whether  it  was  true,  as  he  had  been  informed,  that  a  pendulum 
formed  of  a  heavy  body  and  flexible  cord,  oscillated  when  held 
over  a  certain  body,  although  the  hand  be  not  moved.  In  a  letter 
to  M.  Ampere,  he  states,  that  he  found,  when  his  eye  followed  the 
oscillating  pendulum,  he  felt  a  sensation  of  a  tendency  to  motion, 
which  was  satisfied  in  proportion  as  the  pendulum  described 
larger  arcs.  When  his  eyes  were  bandaged,  the  oscillations  were 
very  feeble.f    This  is  the  simplest  form  of  imitated  movements. 


*  Noeol.  ii.  231,  sqq. 

t  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  zii.  830;  and  Dublin  Jour.  iv.  141.   This  is  ayery  interest- 
ing papei  on  some  muscular  movements. 
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Those  complicated  with  emotions  are  somewhat  different.  For 
the  due  developement  of  these  there  must  be  a  predisposing  state  of 
the  system ;  and  this  may  be  either  natural,  developed,  or  excited. 
It  is  natural  to  females  and  children,  and  constitutes  the  affec- 
tibility  which  I  have  already  illiffitrated.  It  may  be  exalted  or 
developed  in  males  by  all  depressing  agencies,  and  excited  in  both 
males  and  females  by  emotions.  The  orator  who  weeps  or  laments 
with  the  purpose  of  infecting  his  hearers,  first  prepares  them  by 
exciting  certain  emotions.  If  a  stranger  came  to  near  his  harangue 
at  the  moment  his  tears  were  falling,  the  former  would  consider 
him  very  probably  rather  an  object  for  ridicule  than  imitation. 
The  infectious  mirth  of  the  social  is  very  analogous.  Let  an  in- 
dividual -join  a  laughing  party,  and  he  will  think  or  say,  a  very 
little  wit  makes  fun  for  them,  and  will  scarcely  relax  his  features. 
The  convulsions  of  popular  assemblies  are  not  strictly  imitative, 
since  the  affectible  state,  originating  in  mental  emotion,  must  pre- 
cede their  accession. 

Exaltation  of  the  Mental  Facultiea. — It  appears  from  the 
preceding  remarks,  that  these  variously  combined  movements  ori- 
ginate in  a  morbid  excitability  of  the  natural  faculties  by  which 
they  are  guided,  which  itself  forms  but  a  part  of  one  general  symp- 
tom,— a  morbid  affectibility.  I  shall  not  here  consider  the  whole 
series  of  the  psychological  phenomena  of  hysteria,  but  shall  merely 
notice  those  which  are  or  appear  anomalous. 

Ea^alted  Sense  of  Touch. — In  connection  with  this  there  are 
only  two  faculties  to  be  noticed,  namely,  of  distinguishing  indivi- 
duals and  colours  by  the  touch. 

The  perfection  to  which  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  brought  by 
the  blind  is  exceedingly  illustrative  of  these  various  phenomena. 
Julia  Brace  is  an  inmate  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, United  States,  and  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  She  recognizes 
the  various  inmates  of  the  house  by  the  touch  and  smell,  and  can 
distinguish  a  silver  spoon  among  120  of  baser  metal.*  Casper 
Hauser^s  senses  were  all  morbidly  exalted  ;  he  could  distinguish 
metals  by  the  touch  through  paper  and  even  oil-cloth. -f  There 
are  differences  in  individuals  not  appreciable  by  our  senses  but 
distinctly  so  by  inferior  animals.  In  certain  fevers,  and  in  cholera, 
the  touch  of  the  patient  excites  a  sensation  very  similar  to  an  elec- 
tric shock,  ^  or  that  experienced  by  Hauser  when  touching  metals ; 
so  that  the  recognition  of  individuals  by  the  touch  is  clearly  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  perception  of  colours  by  the  touch, 
remarked  in  some  hysterical  cases,  (62,)  is  a  faculty  which  has  been 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the  United  States,  by  B.  S.  Abdj,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  3  toIs.  12ino,  1835,  Vol.  i.  229^-230. 
t  Dublin  Journal,  ▼.  160. 
t  Dr  Grieve,  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  xiii.  p.  593. 
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repeatedly  attributed  to  the  blind.  A  very  respectable  medical 
gentleman  has  mentioned  to  me  an  instance  of  this  kind  which 
came  under  his  own  observation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  each 
colour  may  be  connected  with  some  molecular  ommization  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  perceptible  by  an  acute  touch.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  m  Cheselden'^s  oft  quoted  case  of  cataract,  the 
first  visual  perceptions  were  imagined  to  be  those  of  touch.  To 
suppose,  however,  that  the  usual  aids  to  vision,  as  convex  glasses, 
can  aid  the  touch,  (as  asserted  in  Miss  Macavoy^s  case,)  is  absurd.* 
Can  a  somnambulist  see  with  his  eyes  shut  ?  This  feat  is  not  im- 
possible ;  but  the  assertion  that  there  may  be  sight  without  eyes,  or 
hearing  without  suitable  apparatus,  is  incredible.  There  is,  I  believe, 
not  a  single  instance  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  throughout  the  whole 
animal  series.  Most  acute  vision  in  the  dark  is  not  uncommon. 
Animals  which  prey  by  night  see  well  in  comparative  darkness. 
Casper  Hauser,  could  **  read  after  sunset  the  nimiber  of  a  house 
at  the  distance  of  180  paces,  which  in  day-light  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  so  &r  off.  It  was  proved  by  experiments 
careftdly  made,  that  in  a  perfectly  dark  night  he  could  distinguish 
different  dai^  colours  such  as  blue  and  green  from  each  other.'*^f 
The  vision  is  rendered  very  acute  by  disease.  Dr  Bostock,  while 
suffering  from  a  remittent  ophthalmia,  could  see  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  a  room  in  which  other  people  had  to  grope  their  way.  J  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  to  in- 
vestigate Mesmeric  phenomena,  report  of  an  individual  who  read 
while  in  Mesmeric  somnambulism  with  closed  eyes.  "  We  re- 
marked that  the  ball  of  the  eye  was  in  a  constant  rotatory  motion, 
and  seemed  directed  towards  the  object  presented  to  his  vision  ;^ 
a  very  plain  proof  that  the  optic  nerves  carried  the  impressions  to 
his  brain,  and  not  those  of  the  skin  covering  his  finger  ends  or 
epigastrium,  and  affording  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  imposition 
was  practised.§  Somnambulists  are  said  to  read  with  their  eyes 
even  when  firmly  shut  and  bandaged.  || 

*  Tlie  indifidoal  alluded  to  aboye  could  diaCiDgaish  the  oolours  of  cattle  by  the 
touch ;  but  aU  tbeee  ioitances  must  be  received  with  gitat  caution.  A  gentleroan, 
retideot  near  York,  who  is  utterly  blind,  is  yery  generaUy  supposed  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tioffuish  by  the  touch,  the  colour  of  flowers,  of  which  he  is  an  amateur  cultiyator, 
and  has  great  pleasure  in  showing  to  his  friends.  Medical  and  other  friends,  upon 
whose  powers  of  observation  everv  reliance  might  be  placed,  have  positively  assured 
me  of  the  fact ;  yet  I  learn  from  the  individual  himself  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error.  He 
informs  me  that  he  can  readily  distinguish  the  form  of  the  flower,  and  from  thence  in- 
fers the  colour.  He  thinks  that  the  colour  of  dyed  cloths  might  easily  be  asoerteined 
iVom  a  difference  caused  in  the  soBoothness  of  the  wool  by  the  dye. 

t  Dublin  Journal,  v.  147-14a 

X  Modico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  iii. 

§  Isis  Revelata,  ii.  333.  Prom  this  and  later  statemenU  of  the  same  kind,  there 
seems  reason  to  doubt  all  facts  of  this  most  extraordinary  and  unacooiutable  descrip- 
tion. 

I)  See  cases  quoted  by  Dr  EUiotson.     Human  Physiology,  5th.  ed.  p  652. 
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Painful  and  agreeable  perception  of  Colour. — This  is  a 
symptom  more  common  in  disease  than  usually  supposed.  It  is 
occasionally  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  hysteria.  The  plea- 
surable perception  of  colour  is  one  of  the  earliest  phenomena  of 
infimcy.  I  am  ^ratified  by  looking  on  a  bright  red  or  scarlet,  or 
a  gorgeous  purple.  The  sight  of  a  beautiful  autumnal  sunset 
affords  me  greater  pleasure  than  musical  sounds  or  sweet  flavours ; 
the  sensation  is  analogous  to  that  excited  by  the  smell  of  a  hya- 
cinth. Lower  animals  have  a  painful  and  pleasurable  perception 
of  colours.  Mackarel  are  caught  by  a  bait  of  red  cloth  ;*  perch 
by  bread  coloured  with  red  lead.  A  military  friend  informs  me 
that  the  green  snake  of  India  will  dart  from  the  trees  at  the  brass 
on  the  soldiers^  caps,  especially  when  glittering  in  the  sun,  as  hap- 

Sens  during  a  march.  Scarlet  or  red  is  particularly  obnoxious  to 
uUs,  vicious  cows,  turkey-cocks,  and  occasionsdly  to  horses. 
Vegetables  thrive  better  in  red  or  orange  rays  than  in  any  other .j* 
In  hysteria,  certain  colours  produce  pleasure  and  pain,  and  evi- 
dently according  to  some  general  law.  Dr  Parry  knew  a  lady  who 
could  not  endure  to  look  at  any  thing  of  a  scarlet  colour.  {  Dr 
EUiotson  had  a  patient  who  was  made  so  thirsty  by  being  put  into 
a  ward  full  of  red  curtains,  that  she  drank  seven  quarts  in  one  d8y.§ 
In  entasia  lyssa  the  sight  of  vivid  colours  excites  gasp ;  in  taian- 
iism  black  produces  the  same  effect ;  in  case  6^  white  and  black 
caused  pain  ;  black,  white,  or  yellow,  were  offensive  to  Dr  Elliot- 
8on'*8  patient.  II  Dr  Parry  knew  a  lady  who  could  bear  no  light 
colour  whatever,  and  whenever  he  visited  her  in  white  stockings  he 
was  presented  with  a  black  silk  apron  to  cover  them,  so  that  black 
was  not  disagreeable.^  Blue  and  green  were  agreeable  to  this 
lady,  and  also  to  Dr  Elliotson'^s  patient.  Case  6§  exhibited  con- 
vulsive unnatural  laughter  at  the  sight  of  green  or  red ;  blue  and 
red  pleased  the  tarantati;  Dr  Elliotson^s  mermerized  patient, 
O'Key,  noticed  particularly  the  "  nice  tidy"  gentleman  who  wore 
white  trowsers.** 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  these  various  sensations  depend 
upon  changes  excited  in  the  brain  and  nerves  by  the  physical  ac- 
tion of  colours  ;  and  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the  perception 
of  colour  is  a  special  sense.  An  individual  may  have  acute  vision, 
and  not  know  one  colour  from  another.  I  have  known  such  an 
one.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  as  colours  have  a  species  of  an- 
tagonism in  exciting  pleasure  and  pain,  so  they  have  in  other  re- 
spects.    After  the  eye  has  been  long  fixed  upon  a  green  surface, 

*  Yarre]l*8  British  Pishes,  Vol.  i.  p.  128,  and  hence  a  proverbial  expression, 
^*  women  and  mackarel  are  caught  bjp  red.** 
t  Dublin  Journal,  iii.  126. 
X  Cases  of  Tetanus,  &c  p.  103. 
§  Clinical  Lectures  in  Medical  Gazette,  viii.  381. 
il  Ibid. 
♦•  The  Lancet,  1837-8,  ii.  282.  %  Op.  cit. 
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the  colour  appears  dull  aud  gray,  but  the  eye  becomes  more  sus- 
ceptible of  red  rays,  and  views  them  with  relief  and  pleasure ;  and 
if  the  eye  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  red,  it  becomes 
more  susceptible  of  the  green  rays.  The  same  relations  exist  be- 
tween yellow  and  violet,  and  blue  and  orange.  *  Precisely  ana- 
logous are  the  phenomena  of  accidental  or  complementary  colours. 
The  accidental  colour  of  any  particular  colour  is  the  colour  ex- 
actly opposite  to  it,  if  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  be 
arranged  in  a  circle.  A  bluish-green  is  the  accidental  colour  of 
red ;  a  violet-red  that  of  green.  When  the  colour  and  its  acci- 
dental are  mixed  together,  white  rays  are  produced.  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  mentioned  an  ingenious  theory  f  in  explanation, 
which  is  incomplete,  because  it  does  not  explain  why  some  indi- 
viduals cannot  perceive  the  difference  of  certain  colours.  Upon 
inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  they  cannot  distinguish  the  acci- 
dental colour  from  the  true  colour.  This  is  obviously  true  witli 
respect  to  red  and  green,  and  the  apparent  exceptions  are  influ- 
enced by  the  same  general  law.  The  person  described  by  Dr 
Nicholl^  called  green,  red.  Dugald  Stewart  could  see  no  differ- 
ence in  colour  between  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  Siberian  crab-tree. 
To  Mr  Harris,  shoemaker  of  Allanby,  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the 
cherry-tree  had  the  same  colour.  Mr  Scott  mistook  full-red  for 
a  full-green.  §  Mr  L.  the  individual  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
called  green  red.  It  is  curious,  that,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  hen- 
bane, objects  have  appeared  to  the  patients  of  a  scarlet  colour,  || 
and  that  in  some  states  of  the  nervous  system  green  appears  red, 
or  ^en  spectral  spots  are  seen  before  the  eyes. 

Other  physical  phenomena  of  light  are  under  the  same  general 
law  as  regards  the  physiological  action  of  colours,  particularly 
those  of  dichroism.  Crystals  of  potash  and  muriate  of  palladium  are 
of  a  deep-red  colour  along  the  axis,  and  of  a  vivid  green  in  a 
transverse  direction.  Mr  Herschel  observed  a  variety  of  sub- 
oxy-sulphate  of  iron  to  be  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour  along  the 
axis,  and  of  a  light-green  perpendicular  to  the  axis.^  Analogous 
are  the  scarlet  and  green  tints  of  the  plumage  of  tropical  birds. 
The  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  antagonize,  also,  as  respects  their 
illuminating,  heating,  magnetic,  and  chemical  action,**  and  their 
effect  on  the  vitality  of  vegetables.ff    The  most  curious  analogy 

*  Or  Darwin  on  Ocular  Spectra,  Pbiloiophical  Trantactiont,  Vol.  Izxvi.^Pro- 
feasor  MaUer,  Phjnology  hj  Balj,  p.  00. 

t  Treadte  on  Optics,  being  Vol.  xix.  of  Lardner*8  Cabinet  Cyclopedia*  p.  305. 
This  chapter  on  Accidental  Colours  is  very  interesting. 

X  Medioo-Chirurgiosl  Transactions,  vii.  477* 

§  Sir  David  Brewster,  op.  cit.  p.  311. 

J    Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ath  edition,  p.  883. 

%  Treatise  on  Optics,  p.  249.  Sec  also  p.  184,  for  analogous  facts  in  the  action 
of  doubly  refracting  crystals. 

**  Treatise  on  Optics,  p.  88,  and  rqq. 

ft  Dublin  Journal,  iii.  126. 
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with  ren>ect  to  the  pleasuie  and  pain  produced  by  colour,  is  that 
first  noticed  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  between  the  seven  musical  notes  of 
the  gamut  and  the  primary  coloors.*  He  found  that  the  latter 
are  proportional  to  the  former,  or  to  the  intervals  of  the  eight 
sounds  contained  in  an  octave,  or  as  follows : 

Sol.         La.  Fa.  Sol.        La.        Mi.  Fa.         Sol. 

Red.    Orange.    Yellow.    Ureen.    Blue.    lodigo*    Violet. 
11  1  1111 


9  16  16  9  16  16  9 

Dr  Darwin  aigues  from  these  fiicts,  and  the  phenomena  of  oc- 
cular  spectra,  that  the  same  laws  must  govern  the  sensations  of 
both  colours  and  sounds.'f  In  acoustics,  every  frindamental 
sound  is  accompanied  by  its  harmonic  sound ;  and  the  same  term 
has  been  applied  in  painting  to  the  accidental  or  complementary 
colours  in  the  primitive  colours,  because  they  harmonize  with  each 
other.  We  can  perceive  an  analogy  in  the  sensations  excited  by 
certain  sounds  and  colours.    Scarlet  has  been  compared  to  trum- 

Set  notes ;  and  deep-blue  or  gorgeous  purple  is  to  me  like  soft 
eep  base  chords,  sudi  as  are  heard  in  some  parts  of  Der  Freischutz. 

From  various  considerations,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  general 
laws,  of  which  we  have  here  only  a  glimpse,  govern  others  of  our 
sensations,  as  of  smoothness,  softness,  form,  &c.  Those  versed 
in  optics  and  acoustics  would  be  able  to  cultivate  this  hitherto 
untrodden  field  with  the  most  delightful  success.  An  agreeable 
mixture  of  the  shades  of  accidental  and  primitive  colours  might 
be  called  a  chord  ;  and  a  series  of  such,  as  in  a  painting,  a  har- 
mony, &c. 

Painful  and  agreeable  perception  of  Sounds. — Sensibility 
to  souna  in  general  is  analogous  to  sensibility  to  light.  Various 
sounds,  however,  will,  like  colours,  excite  pleasure  or  pain.  The 
painM  sensation  in  the  teeth,  originating  in  very  acute  tones, 
commonly  called,  the  teeth  being  on  edge,  is  an  instance. 

No  observations  have  been  made  sufficiently  precise  to  illus- 
trate this  subject.  Sounds  must  be  distinguished  from  noises. 
Ideas  may  be  excited  by  noises,  which  will  react  on  the  system, 
or  parts  of  it.  The  noise  of  water  dropping  excites  the  idea  of 
water,  and  this  will  cause  the  hydrophobic  gasp. 

Ewalted  Sensibility  to  Musical  Sounds. — The  feculty  which 
originates  this  symptom  is  compounded  of  two  simpler,  namely^ 
those  which  measure  the  time  and  the  harmony  of  sounds.  I 
-think  these  have  occasionally  been  confounded.  An  individual 
may  keep  excellent  time,  and  have  no  ear  for  music.     He  pro- 

*  Optics,  Book  i.  Part  ii.  Prop.  3,  6. 
t  PhUosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  lixri. 
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bably  confounds  the  fundamental  and  harmonic  sounds,  just  as  in- 
dividuals see  no  difference  between  the  harmonic  or  complementary 
and  primitive  colours.  Baglivi  states,  that  the  tarantati  are  very 
susceptible  of  discords.  A  propensity  to  sing  is  a  symptom  in 
many  cases  of  hysteria,  mania,  and  poisoning.  In  hysterical  som- 
nambulism, a  musical  talent  is  occasionally  developed  during  the 
paroxysm.*  The  same  has  been  observed  in  Mesmeric  delirium."!* 
The  power  of  composing  poetry  and  music  developed  in  the  insane, 
(especially  females,)  and  occasionally  during  sleep, — ^the  quota- 
tion of  poetic  fragments  by  the  hysterical, — *'^  capping  rhymes,^' 
and  other  analogous  phenomena,  belong  to  this  head. 

EwaUed  faculty  of  perceiving  the  lapse  of  Time. — I  mere- 
ly refer  to  this  obscure  subject  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  phe- 
nomenon observed  in  mesmeric  and  normal  somnambulism.  In- 
dividuals under  the  influence  of  mesmerism  have  been  found  able 
to  name  the  hour  when  a  watch  was  placed  to  the  nucha  or  epi- 
gastrium, under  such  circumstances  that  they  could  not  have  seen 
it.  The  solar  plexus  and  sympathetic  system  have  been  dragged 
in  to  explain  this  and  other  circumstances.  Independently  of  the 
impenetrable  obscurity  which  must  envelope  any  theory  in  con- 
nection with  these  structures,  such  appears  to  be  unnecessary,  at 
least  so  iar  as  regards  the  watch  expenment.  People  know  what 
hour  it  is  when  asleep,  without  watch  or  clock  near  ihem.  I  have 
fixed  an  hour  over-mght  at  which  to  awake  in  the  morning,  and  I 
have  more  than  once  awoke  within  two  minutes,  and  frequently 
within  five  minutes,  of  the  hour  fixed.  This  has  not  occurred 
from  habit,  because  I  have  awoke  at  three  o'^clock  when  my  waking 
hour  was  seven.  My  experience  in  this  respect  corresponds  to 
that  of  other  individuals.  For  myself  I  can  state,  that  I  am  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  any  mental  effort  during  sleep ;  and  I  have 
awoke  at  the  hour  at  once,  from  what  has  appeared  to  me  a  most 
profound  slumber.  Various  circumstances,  I  find,  will  modify 
the  results.  Intense  anxiety  to  awake  at  the  hour  makes  me  an- 
ticipate it,  and  awake  much  earlier.  Great  mental  or  bodily  &- 
tigue,  as  might  be  expected,  causes  sleep  to  be  prolonged  beyond 
the  hour.  A  plausible  explanation  of  tnis  mental  power  may  be 
attempted,  but  its  existence  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  if  we  may  ar- 
rive  at  a  consciousness  of  the  precise  hour  when  apparently  in  the 
most  profound  slumber,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  denying  the 
possibility  of  its  existence  in  the  somnambulist.  Some  paroxys- 
mal diseases  nirill  recur  at  the  same  hour  most  precisely.  This 
occurred  in  Dr  Watt's  case  of  chorea. 

*  Dr  Abercrombie  in  bis  work  od  the  InteUectual  Powen,  (4Ui  editioD,  p.  294,) 
rebtes  a  remarkable  ioitanoe. 

t  Dr  EUiotiOD's  patient  O^Key,  Lancet,  1837-38,  il  282,  and  another,  Human 
Phynology,  p.  G30. 
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ErroHc  Secretion, — ^The  reader  will  be  able  to  form  his  own 
opinion  respecting  the  cases  of  erratic  secretion  of  urine  recorded 
in  my  first  paper,  Vol.  xliz.  p.  78.  A  highly  respected  medical 
friend  assures  me,  that  he  rose  from  their  perusal  with  the  convic- 
tion that  vomiting  of  urine  was  impossible.  This  opinion  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  because  it  is  calculated  to  stop  all  inquiry,  and  is 
contrary  to  those  of  nhysiological  writers  of  repute,  as  Haller,  £1- 
liotson,  Alison,  and  Miiller.  It  is  first  asserted,  that  no  well  au- 
thenticated instance  has  yet  been  observed ;  and  when  cases  5,  7, 
8,  and  13,  are  referred  to,  we  are  assured  that  hysterical  females 
will  feign  anything,  and  that  well  authenticated  instances  of  decep- 
tion more  marvellous  than  these  are  on  record.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  opinion ;  indeed,  so  marvellous  are  they, 
that  to  me  they  appear  utterly  incredible,  and  to  require  a  very 
ffreat  love  of  the  marvellous  and  considerable  credulity  to  insure  a 
due  belief  in  their  truth.  Some  of  them,  when  considered  as  cases 
of  disease,  are  intelligible  enough.  Let  the  most  wonderful  case 
of  Phineas  Adams,  a  youth  aged  18,  who  was  lodged  in  jail  for 
desertion,  be  viewed  as  a  case  of  catochus  induced  by  fright,  and 
we  can  at  once  understand  how  thrusting  snuff  up  his  nostrils,  and 
under  his  finger-nails  excited  no  signs  of  sensibility;  and  how,  that 
during  the  operation  of  scalping,  he  uttered  only  a  groan  when  the 
bare  cranium  was  scraped.*  Bonetus  relates  the  case  of  a  deser- 
ter (Geoige  Glrogatzi,)  who  was  apprehended  while  making  merry 
in  an  alehouse.  He  was  so  terrified  that  he  gave  a  loud  shriek, 
and  immediately  became  speechless.  When  brought  to  a  court- 
martial,  he  became  immovable  as  a  statue,  and  appeared  uncon- 
scious of  every  thing  which  was  going  forward.f  Phineas  Adams 
was  fortunately  fed  with  wine  and  eggs  when  insensible ;  not  so 
this  poor  fellow,  for  he  died  in  twenty  days,  during  which  time  he 
took  no  kind  of  nourishment.  Dr  Fitzpatrick^  relates  an  instance 
of  cataleptic  catochus  in  a  female,  who  was  laid  out  for  dead  with 
the  usual  parade,  such  as  lighting  candles,  tjring  her  feet  together, 
&c.,  of  all  which  she  was  quite  conscious,  but  could  not  move  a 
muscle.  Dr  Fitzpatrick  tried  a  variety  of  stimulants  without  suc- 
cess ;  but  assures  us  that  he  at  last  made  his  patient  wince  by  in- 
troducing some  aquafortis  and  oil  of  vitriol  into  her  nostrils ;  and 
that,  by  perseverance  in  a  stimulant  plan  of  treatment,  in  two 
hours  she  was  enabled  to  open  her  eyes.  This  is  not  a  solitary 
instance.  No  wonder  Adams  groaned  when  his  cranium  was  skin- 
ned.    It  is  inferred  that  this  youth  was  feigning,  because  he  was  at 

*  Edinbuii^h  Annual  Register,  Vol.  iv.  Part  ii.  p.  159 ;  and  Beck's  Medical  Ju. 
rispnidence,  5tb  ed.  p.  18.  Scraping  the  cranium  causes  a  peculiariy  painful  sensa- 
tion, which  vibrates  through  the  whole  body. 

f  Medic  Septentrion.  Lib.  i.  Sect  xvi.  Cap.  vi.,  quoted  by  Dr  Crichton  in  op. 
cit.  ii.  t264. 

±  Med.  Comment  x.  262. 
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work  two  days  after  his  discbaige ;  but  we  may  conclude  with 
equal  justice,  that  the  joy  excited  by  his  return  home,  and  escape 
from  scalping  and  from  death  as  a  deserter,  acted  as  a  remedial  agent. 
It  is  painful  to  obsenre,  that  in  a  few  instances  in  which  the  report- 
ed malingerers  confessed  the  imposture,  the  confessions  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  extorted  from  the  victims  of  the  In- 
quisition. Few  men,  when  suffering  under  real  disease,  and  cruelly 
tortured  as  impostors,  would  hesitate  to  criminate  themselves,  if 
by  so  doing  they  could  at  once  escape  a  hated  service  and  the  re- 
medial treatment. 

Itis  true  thatinhjrsteriawearepeculiarlyliabletobeimposed  upon. 

If,  however,  we  examine  into  the  question  of  erratic  urinary 
discharge  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  the  proof  that  it  has  occurred  is  ren- 
dered as  complete  as  possible  by  the  following  table  of  recorded 
instances. 

Vomit.  StooLEtri.Ejes.SaliTa.No6e.Mtinmc  NaveLSkin.Tot. 
jDCMetinthetelecUon,19        22102         8  55     09 

In  Mies  from  ■uthon,  14      18      2        3        5        1  I  29      12     85 

Total,        5t2oT"4"5        3        1         3417   124 

Cases  are  omitted  under  the  head  ^^  stooP  in  which  there 
was  a  known  communication  between  the  rectum  and  bladder; 
in  two  of  the  number  given  it  was  ascertained  that  no  such  com- 
munication existed.*  The  numbers  in  which  the  discharge  took 
place  from  the  umbilicus  are  not  very  precise.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose, that  in  the  whole  of  the  cases  under  the  heads  of  stool  and 
navel,  there  was  a  direct  communication  with  the  bladder,  ureters, 
or  kidneys,  we  have  still  70  instances  to  account  for ; — ^were  they 
all  feiffned  ? 

Haller  thought  that  almost  all  secretions  may,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  disease,  be  formed  by  each  and  every  secretins^  organ, 
an  opinion  which  I  think  will  be  found  to  be  consistent  with  iacts.f 
MiiUer  denies  its  correctness ;  true  vicarious  secretion  of  milk  for 
example,  he  observes,  never  occurs.^  "  The  ewcretiona^  those 
matters  which  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  and  of  which  urea 
is  an  example,  can  alone,  after  the  destruction  of  the  excreting 
organ,  be  eliminated  from  the  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  body  by 
the  process  of  exudation  ."^8  If  this  be  a  correct  statement  of  the 
fact,  the  erratic  urine  would  necessarily  permeate  the  muscles  and 
cellular  tissue ;  no  such  case,  however,  is  recorded  ;  urinous  effu- 
sions into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 

*  Acta  Helvetica,  Tom.  L  Bonetus  Sepulchret,  Sect.  24.  Obs.  tI  §  i.  Vide 
iMorgagni,  Epist.  xiii.  Sect.  46. 

t  Bleroenta  Pbynolog.  ii.  869. 

X  Manual  of  Physdnlogy,  translated  by  Dr  Balj,  p.  475. 

§  Ibid.  431.  I  think  no  one  to  weU  fitted  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject  as 
Profesaor  Miiller ;  his  researches  into  the  minute  anatomy  of  mucous  structures  arc 
most  important  and  invaluable,  and  it  b  consequently  with  considerable  hesitation, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  express  my  dissent  from  his  opinions. 
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have  occasionally  been  observed,  but  these  are  free  surfaces.  The 
urea  excreted  by  exudation  from  free  mucous  surfaces  must  ne- 
cessarily be  mixed  with  the  proper  secretions  of  those  surfaces, 
and  there  might  or  might  not  be  the  urinary  salts  and  colouring 
matter.  Yet  we  find  in  some  cases  a  fluid  was  vomited,  resemb- 
ling common!  urine  even  to  the  nebuU.  (Case  7.)  Sdienck  re- 
lates the  case  of  Prince  Severinus  of  Saxony,  who  had  suppression 
of  urine,  and  who  ^^  sex  aut  octo  horis  priusquam  imimmn  ageret, 
urinam  meram  colore  et  odore,  ouivis  astante  fiu^ile  agnitam,  evo- 
muit.^  After  death  a  fluid  like  the  urine  of  drop^ad  patients 
oozed  from  the  skin.*  I  think  this  history  a  little  doubtfid  ;  it 
happened  800  ^eara  ago,  when  princes  were  occasionally  poisoned. 
The  following  is,  however,  conclusive.  A  female  died  at  tne  age  of 
14,  who  had  from  birth  a  continual  dischaige  from  the  navel  of  a 
liquid  resembling  urine.  On  examining  the  corpse,  the  anus  was 
la^ge,  and  occupied  the  place  of  the  vagina ;  the  umbilicus  was  on 
the  ffiOfM,  the  urachus  termmated  insensibly  on  the  integuments, 
was  very  long  and  of  unusual  size ;  the  umbilical  vein  was  large, 
and  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder  were  absent.  The  cause 
of  death  was  gangrene  of  the  liver,  and  suppuration  of  the  pan- 
creas.f  The  disoiarffe  from  the  umbilicus  in  this  case  was  some- 
thing more  than  simple  exudation,  and  can  only  be  considered  as 
an  excretion  of  urine  from  the  urachus  instead  of  the  kidneys. 

An  extended  history  of  secretion  would  amply  confirm  Haller^s 
opinion.  This,  however,  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  history  of 
mucous  membranes,  which  would  comprise  the  facts  regarding 
them  in  natural  history,  embryology,  human  and  comparative 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology ;  and  those  which  afl!brd  evi- 
dence, that  there  is  some  central  part  of  the  nervous  system  which 
constitutes  a  common  centre  of  mucous  structures. 

I  shall  defer  stating  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  fit)m 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  statements,  until  I  enter  upon  the  last 
division  of  my  analjrsis ;  and  would  only  add,  that  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  right  of  abandoninp^,  without  prejudice  to  my  aigument, 
any  opinions  I  have  ventured  upon,  if  more  general  facts  prove 
their  mcorrectness. 

(It  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  Case  1  (Vol.  xlix.  p. 
78,)  to  be  informed,  that  H.  O.  lately  returned  to  the  Hospital 
and  attempted  to  pass  herself  off  as  her  sister,  and  when  charged 
with  the  imposition  most  positively  denied  that  she  was  the  H.  O. 
She  was  kept  in  the  hospital  three  or  four  days  until  her  mother 
came  for  her.  I  think  it  impossible  to  meet  with  a  better  mark- 
ed instance  of  monomaniacal  cunning.) 

*  Lib.  iii.  Oba.  ItMI. 

j-  Dr  Moulon,  in  Journal  des  Progres,  quoted  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  ullO,  1828. 
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Akt.  III. — Observations  an  Lithotrity^  as  practised  in 
France^  particularly  by  MM,  Amussat  and  Labat.  Hj 
Henry  Graham,  Soigeon,  EdiDbuigh. 

When  I  studied  lithotrity  in  Paris,  under  M.  Labat,  from 
the  opinions  expressed  to  me  by  him  and  M.  Amussat,  his  col« 
league,  whose  operations  I  have  witnessed,  I  learned  that  these 
operators  preferred  the  instruments  of  compression  and  percus- 
sion to  the  apparatus  of  M.  Civiale,  which  acts  by  perforating 
the  stone  in  various  directions.  M.  Amussat  has  mvented  a 
very  ingenious  modification  of  M.  Civiale'^s  instrument,  by  adapt- 
ing to  the  inner  canula  seven  branches  instead  of  three,  so  that 
not  only  the  stone  is  more  securely  retained,  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  perforator,  but  the  application  of  the  long  dia- 
meter of  the  calculus  to  the  head  of  the  drill  is  also  insured ;  and 
if  the  stone  be  smaU,  and  moderately  soft,  it  may  be  crushed  be- 
tween the  perforator  and  the  branches,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  bow.  Another  advantage  of  M.  Amussat^s  m<xlification  is, 
that  when  the  perforator,  which  consists  of  a  drill  contained  in  a 
sheath  with  a  perforating  crown,  has  penetrated  the  stone,  the 
extenial  perforator  is  made  to  expand,  by  which  means  the  cal- 
culus is  split  into  fragments ;  the  power  required  for  doing  so 
being  small,  from  its  being  exerted  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference.  When  the  calculus  is  so  hard,  or  large,  as  to  pre- 
vent its  bemg  acted  on  by  the  instrument  of  compression  and  per- 
cussion, it  is  either  repeatedlv  perforated  by  Civiale^s  instrument, 
so  as  to  weaken  its  powers  of  cohesion,  or  split  into  smaller  por- 
tions by  that  of  Amussat,  and  then  attacked,  and  reduced  to  sand 
by  the  lithotriteur.  The  instrument  of  compression  and  percus- 
sion, with  which  I  have  most  frequently  seen  M.  Amussat  operate, 
was  one  which  comprised  the  modifications  of  Costello,  Le  Roy 
d'^Etiole,  Segalas,  Amussat,  and  Labat,  upon  the  original  invention 
of  Heurteloup,  which  was  a  simple  instrument  of  percussion.  M. 
Velpeau  appeared  to  prefer  the  less  complicated  instrument  of  Le 
Roy  d^Etiole,  which  is  one  of  percussion,  and  also  of  compression, 
directly  applied  by  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

M.  Charriere,  a  very  intelligent  surgical  instrument-maker  in 
Paris,  has  the  merit  of  effecting  an  important  improvement  in 
that  part  of  the  instrument  which  seizes  the  stone,  and  which,  in 
Heurteloup^s  instrument,  was,  from  the  form  of  its  teeth,  extreme- 
ly apt  to  engage  and  lacerate  the  coats  of  the  bladder. 

The  apparatus  which  I  have  generally  seen  employed  by  M. 
Amussat  when  proceeding  to  operate,  consisted  of, 

I  sty  Instruments  of  compression  and  percussion  of  various  kinds. 

M,  The  instrument  of  M.  Civiale  with  his  (M.  A.^s)  modifica- 
tion. 
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3d,  A  ]ai]ge  silver  catheter,  having  a  longitudinal  septum,  with 
a  laige  orifice  at  its  vesical  extremity,  corresponding  to  each  of  its 
divisions.  This  being  introduced,  after  the  pulverization  of  the 
stone  has  been  proceeded  with  to  a  certain  extent,  and  Read^s 
syringe  adapted  to  its  superior  division,  a  stream  of  water  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  bladder,  carrying  with  it  the  sand  and  smaller 
fragments,  and  escaping  by  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  catheter. 

4/A,  A  syringe  for  distending  the  bladder  immediately  before 
commencing  the  operation.  The  piston  of  this  is  graduated,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  fluid  thrown  into  the  bladder,  which  must  be 
distended  as  fiilly  as  possible,  is  immediately  known  by  referring 
to  the  scale. 

Bthy  M.  Amussat  uses  a  very  beautifid  little  instrument,  in 

Erinciple  nearly  resembling  that  of  M.  Civiale,  for  the  purpose  of 
reaking  down  and  extracting  any  fragments  of  stone  which  may 
be  detained  in  the  urethra. 

6thy  A  species  of  vice  for  fixing  the  instrument  while  employ- 
ing the  hammer.  It  is  (I  think)  the  invention  of  M.  Amussat. 
This  is  heavily  loaded  with  lead,  and  is  given  in  chaige  to  two 
assistants.  Any  motion  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  yielded  to, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  bladder,  or  adjoining 
parts ;  and  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  patient's  or^ 
dinary  bed. 

If  there  be  any  general  or  local  irritability,  or  if  the  person  be 
of  a  plethoric  habit,  MM.  Amussat  and  Labat  subject  the  patient 
to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  for  a  sufficient  time  before  operating, 
with  blooa-letting,  cataplasms  containing  hyoscyamus,  or  bella- 
donna, over  the  abdomen,  and  repeated  injections  of  infusions  of 
these  into  the  bladder,  with  the  frequent  introduction  of  catheters, 
gradually  increased  in  size,  with  the  view  of  accustoming  the  parts 
to  the  necessary  instruments. 

During  the  operation  of  breaking  down  the  stone,  the  bladder 
is  kept  as  much  as  possible  distended  with  fluid ;  and  for  this 
purpose  I  have  seen  M.  Amussat  use  an  infusion  of  hyoscyamus, 
which  appears  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  oigan,  and  enable 
it  to  contain  a  laiger  quantity  of  liquid  than  it  could  otherwise 
do  without  uneasiness. 

I  have  seen  M.  Amussat,  and  also  M.  Velpeau,  relieve  persons 
from  all  symptoms  of  calculus,  and  that  in  some  instances  without 
apparently  producing  much  pain,  after  five  or  six  sittings,  the  du- 
raUon  of  each  being  eight  or  ten  minutes ;  some  of  the  stones  in 
these  cases  being  as  large  as  pigeons^  eggs.  They  were,  however, 
composed  of  the  soft  triple  phosphate.  M.  AmussaCs  method 
of  operating  is  as  follows.  The  bladder  being  well  distended 
with  the  injection,  the  lithotriteur  is  introduced,  and  when  the 
beak  of  the  instrument  is  felt  to  be  fairly  within  the  bladder,  it 
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is  gently  moved  about  in  different  directions,  until  the  calculus 
be  perceived.  The  extremity  of  the  instrument  is  now  to  be 
placed  upon  the  stone,  and  by  making  it  glide  slowly  along  its 
superior  surface,  and  down  each  side,  (always  keeping  the  litho- 
triteuT  in  contact  with  it,  and  observing  that  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument is  directed  upwards,)  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
size  of  the  calculus.  The  lithotriteur  is  now  to  be  gently  carried 
downwards,  either  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  stone,  carefully 
observing  that  it  is  constanUy  kept  in  contact  with  the  latter,  and 
that  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  directed  perpendicularly  up- 
wards. While  in  this  position,  the  jaws  of  the  instrument  are  to 
be  opened,  by  withdrawing  the  male  branch  with  the  right  hand, 
the  female  branch  being  kept  steadily  in  its  relation  to  Uie  calcu- 
lus by  the  left.  The  beak  is  now  to  be  slowly  inclined  to  the 
side  on  which  the  calculus  lies,  so  as  to  place  it  between  the 
branches,  which  are  now  to  be  closed  upon  it,  by  cautiously  push- 
ing forward  the  male  branch,  the  female  part  being  still  steadily 
retained  in  its  position.  The  stone  being  now  enclosed  between 
the  jaws  of  the  lithotriteur,  is  to  be  secured  in  that  situation  by 
a  turn  of  the  compressing  screw,  if  Segalas*^  instrument  be  used, 
or  by  pressing  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  upon  the  little 
shield  on  the  male  branch  of  Le  Roy  d^Etiole^s  brise-pierre,  if  it 
be  employed,  while  the  instrument  is  grasped  in  the  same  hand. 
If  the  calculus  be  small,  the  beak,  after  separating  its  branches, 
and  turning  it,  must  be  laid  nearly  horizontally,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  stone  being  seized  in  its  central  part ;  if  it  be  larger,  the  de- 
gree of  rotation  need  not  be  so  great. 

If  the  prostate  gland  be  enlarged,  the  calculus  may  be  lodged 
behind  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  seize  it 
in  the  ordinary  way,  or  it  may  not  even  be  felt  from  its  being  con- 
tained in  a  pouch  behind  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  M.  Labat,  in 
such  a  case,  recommends  the  patient  to  be  shaken,  his  hips  being 
at  the  same  time  raised.  In  this  way  he  thinks  the  stone  may  be 
dislodged.  If,  notwithstanding  this  manoeuvre,  the  stone  cannot 
be  seized  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  beak  of  the  lithotriteur  is  to  be 
turned  downwards,  when  the  calculus  will  be  readily  felt.  The 
female  branch  is  now  to  be  moved  a  little  beyond  the  stone,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  male  branch  immovable.  The  upper  surfiice  of 
the  calculus  is  now  to  be  gently  struck  with  the  point  of  the  male 
branch,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  instrument  is  in  its  proper 
position.  The  male  branch  is  now  to  be  withdrawn  in  front  of 
the  calculus,  and  the  points  of  both  branches  plunged  into  the 
pouch,  and  now,  by  approximating  the  jaws  of  the  instrument, 
the  stone  will  be  seizeo,  however  deep  the  pouch  may  be;  this 
part  of  the  operation  will  be  much  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  finger  of  an  assistant  into  the  rectum.     The  stone  may  now 
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be  removed  into  a  more  &vourable  situation  for  seizing  it  by  its 
centre.  The  advantage,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  of  the  brise-pierre 
over  Civiale'^s  instrument  which  is  straight,  is  su£Biciently  obvious. 
The  calculus  being  properly  secured,  its  diameter  (at  least  in  one 
direction)  may  be  ascertained,  by  referring  to  the  scale.  It  is 
now  to  be  broken  into  fragments ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  screw 
of  S^las^  instrument  is  to  be  gradually  tightened  so  as  to  com- 
press the  stone.  By  increasing  the  power  used,  one  or  more  frag- 
ments will  be  detached,  which  will  be  known  by  the  male  brandi 
starting  forward  with  a  jerk,  and  being  again  arrested  by  the  body 
of  the  stone.  The  action  of  the  screw  is  to  be  continu^  until  the 
branches  are  brought  into  apposition  at  their  extremities.  The 
operation  becomes  now  more  complicated,  since  the  fragments  are 
seized  with  increasing  difficulty  as  they  become  reduced  in  size. 
The  process  of  searching  for  the  different  pieces  and  crushing  them 
down  still  further,  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  circumstances  will 
admit ;  in  general,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  minutes  may  be  sufficient 
for  one  sitting ;  this,  however,  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
patient  and  t£e  d^free  of  irritability  of  the  parts.  The  lithotri* 
teur  beinp^  withdrawn,  the  double  catheter  is  now  to  be  introduced, 
and  Read^s  syringe  attached  to  it ;  by  which  means  a  stream  of 
warm  water  is  to  be  circulated  through  the  bladder,  washing  out 
the  sand  and  smaller  fragments  by  the  inferior  aperture  of  the 
instrument.  If,  fron^  the  great  size  or  hardness  of  the  stone,  the 
operator  finds  it  impossible  to  break  it  by  the  action  of  the  screw, 
the  briscpierre  is  to  be  placed  in  the  vice,  the  lateral  handles  of 
which  are  to  be  held  by  an  assistant  on  each  side,  while  the  opera- 
tor himself  firmly  grasps  its  inferior  handles.  He  is  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  use  the  hammer,  striking  smartly  with  it  on  the  extremity 
of  the  male  branch.  This  will  frequently  make  fragments  fly  off 
from  the  calculus,  and  render  it  more  easily  reduced.  If  this 
method  fails,  the  instrument  of  Civiale  must  be  introduced,  and 
the  calculus  perforated  in  various  directions,  which,  by  lessening 
its  power  of  cohesion,  will  render  it  more  readily  acted  on  by  the 
litliotriteur,  or  Amussat^s  modification  of  Civale'^s  instrument 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  stone  perforated  and  split 
up  by  it  before  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  the  lithotriteur. 

The  intervals  between  each  sitting  may  be  three,  four,  or  perhaps 
days,  according  to  circumstances ;  the  patient  being  kept  on  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  drinking  mucilaginous  diluents.  He 
is  directed  to  retain  his  urine  as  long  as  possible,  that,  by  passing 
a  large  quantity  at  a  time,  the  smaller  fragments  and  sand  which 
remain  may  be  carried  out  of  the  bladder.  Stooping  forward 
while  making  water  will  also  facilitate  this.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  a  portion  of  the  calculus  becomes  engaged  in  the  ure- 
thra.  In  this  case  MM.  Labat  and  Amussat  introduce  an  instru- 
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ment  resembling  M.  Ciyiale'^s  perfontor  in  miniature,  and  either 
extnu^t  the  fragment  without  breaking  it,  or  crush  it  between  the 
perforator  and  branches.  At  the  subsequent  sittings,  the  mode  of 
proceeding  is  much  the  same  as  at  first ;  searching  for,  and  break- 
mg  down  the  fragments,  which  are  still  too  laiffe  to  be  passed  by 
the  double  catheter,  or  by  urine,  and  this  is  to  be  continued  until 
no  remains  of  the  stone  can  be  felt. 

I  have  seen  M.  Civiale  on  two  occasions,  in  KHopital  Necker, 
extract  a  small  calculus  from  the  bladder,  with  little  apparent 
suffering  to  the  patient,  by  merely  embracing,  and  crushmg  the 
stone  between  the  perforator  and  branches  of  his  instrument. 


Art.  IV.— On  Lithotrity.  By  W.  Feegusson,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E. 
Lecturer  on  Suigery,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  In- 
firmary of  Edinburgh. 

The  operation  of  lithotrity  appeara  to  me  to  be  one  of  such 
importance,  not  only  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  but  as  being 
deeply  interesting  to  the  wel&re  of  mankind,  that  I  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  following  observations  will  be  looked  on  by  my 

Erofessional  brethren  as  of  some  value,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
nowledge  on  the  subject.  The  enlightened  state  of  the  medical 
profession  in  general  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  prevents 
m  a  great  degree  any  single  individual  from  acquiring  very  exten- 
sive practical  knowledge  on  any  particular  disease.  There  are  few 
distncts  of  the  country  where  medical  men  are  not  to  be  found 
competent  to  the  treatment  of  the  most  difficult  suigical  cases ; 
and  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns,  there  are  practitionere  who, 
in  all  points,  can  be  considered  as  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  their 
more  fortunate  contemporaries  of  metropolitan  eminence.  Few 
persons  are  at  the  present  time  particularly  celebrated  for  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  diseases ;  and  in  that  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
though  there  are  many  yet  who  are  justly  celebrated  for  its  treat* 
roent,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  patients  are  scattered  amongst 
a  much  greater  number  of  practitionen  than  in  former  times,  and 
consequently,  the  amount  of  individual  experience  has  thus  become 
limited. 

Judging  from  the  present  state  of  periodical  medical  literature, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  lack  of  those 
who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  lay  their  professional  experience, 
limited  though  it  may  be,  before  the  public ;  and  I  am  therefore 
the  more  astonished  that  the  subject  of  lithotrity  should  have  ap^ 
parently  attracted  so  little  of  the  attention  of  our  medical  commu- 
nity, it  is  true  that  few  profess  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  few  practitioners  in  this  coimtry  can  or 
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will  spetk  on  their  own  experience ;  and  it  is  evident  that  many 
in  the  profession  speak  and  aigue  on  this  most  interesting  subject 
on  grounds  which  are  eyerjr  year  proved  to  be  less  and  less  worthy 
of  tnat  consideration  which  unfortunately  has  been  but  too  gene- 
rously bestowed  on  them.  It  must  now  appear  evident  to  every 
unpreiudiced  person  who  has  seen  anything  of  lithotrity,  or  exa- 
mined its  history,  that  too  much  reliance  has  hitherto  been 
put  on  the  statements  of  professed  lithotritists ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that,  until  this  method  of 
treatmg  stone  in  the  bladder  is  considered  in  a  strictly  nrofessional 
manner,  as  other  important  professional  questions  nave  been, 
our  knowledge  on  the  subject  will  not  be  productive  of  those  be- 
neficial results  which  follow  the  experience  of  years.  From  the 
statements  of  Giviale,  Velpeau,  and  others  on  the  continent,  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  lithotrity,  it  really  seems  doubtfiil  if 
any  satisfiictory  accounts  can  be  expected  from  that  quarter  for 
some  time  to  come;  and  why  British  suigeons,  who  consider  them- 
selves as  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  continental  contemporaries  as 
lithotomists,  should  not  show  more  interest  in  this  new  method  of 
treatment,  seems  unaccountable. 

Many  exceptions,  however,  may  be  made  to  this  ffeneral  accu- 
sation of  apatny  on  the  part  of  my  professional  brethren ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  promoters  of  lithotrity  have 
received  almost  unlimited  encouragement  from  the  British  public. 
In  time,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  arrive  at  moro  satis&ctory  conclu- 
sions than  we  can  do  at  present.  Nothing  will  contribute  more 
to  this  desirable  end  than  observations  and  statistical  inquiries 
made  by  British  suigeons ;  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  the 
subject  taken  up  by  one  poss^ing  such  extensive  opportunities 
of  observation  as  Mr  Key.*  It  is  now  several  years  since  I  con- 
tributed what  little  was  in  my  power  to  assist  the  interests  of  litho- 
trity ;  and  though  I  cannot  boast  of  great  experience,  I  still  flatter 
myself  that  I  Imve  given  the  subject  that  fair  and  unprejudiced 
consideration  which  it  demanded  on  the  part  of  a  conscientious 
surgeon.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  discussions  on  the 
sespective  merits  of  lithotrity  and  lithotritists  should  have  assumed 
so  much  the  appearance  of  personalities  and  party  questions ;  and 
in  the  heat  of  aigument  it  is  to  be  feared  that  statements  have  been 
made  on  both  sides  which  may  not  stand  the  test  of  strict  inquiry. 
Indeed,  I  know  personally,  that  from  the  extravagant  anticipations 
formed  of  the  advantages  of  lithotrity,  which  had  been  founded  on 
thestatementsof  someof  its  advocates,  a  feeling  of  distrust  has  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  many,  after  some  experience,  as  to  the  value  to  be 
put  on  the  averments  of  any  professed  lithotritist,  which  has  in  no 

*  See  Guy*B  Hotpital  Beports,  No  iv. 
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small  degree  tended  to  excite  that  of  partizanahip,  or,  what  is  worse, 
of  apathy  to  the  whole  matter.  I  hold,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  our  experience  on  lithotrity,  no  one  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of 

Eractising  both  methods  of  treatment,  or,  at  all  events,  of  seeing 
oth,  can  give  anything  like  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  and, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  individual  experience  must  be  limited. 
If  eveiy  practical  man,  however,  would  put  his  views  on  record, 
the  existing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  truth  might  be  speedily  over- 
come. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  shall  state  briefly  the  particulars 
of  certain  cases  whidi  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  and  the 
results  of  a  considerable  number  more,  where  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  making  myself  fully  acquainted  with  the  details. 

Case  1. — ^A  stout  healthy  man,  about  the  middle  period  of  life, 
underwent  repeated  operations  with  the  lithotrite,  all  of  which 
were  attendea  with  great  pain ;  and  though  at  the  end  of  several 
years  no  stone  could  be  felt,  he  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  before 
cominff  under  the  suigeon*s  hands,  in  consequence  of  chronic  dis- 
ease 01  the  bladder,  apparently  induced  by  the  method  of  treat- 
ment 

Case  2.— Mr  J.  was  operated  on  several  times  with  very  little  suf- 
fering. After  being  fourteen  days  imder  treatment,  only  one  small 
fragment  could  be  detected,  which,  however,  could  not  be  readily 
grasped  with  the  instrument ;  he  went  to  the  country,  and  shortly 
after  passed  a  fragment,  supposed  to  be  the  remainder  of  the 
stone.  Not  long  after,  symptoms  of  stone  again  came  on,  and 
about  eighteen  months  after  the  first  operation,  he  submitted  again 
to  lithotrity,  and  the  operation  was  performed  with  apparent  success. 

Case  8.— J.  W.  submitted  to  lithotrity,  and  bore  the  first  ope- 
ration without  much  pain.  In  the  subsequent  attempts,  he  suf- 
fered torment,  but,  notwithstanding,  determined  to  persist,  though 
it  was  firequently  proposed  to  perform  lithotomy.  After  repeated 
operations,  and  great  suffering,  the  bladder  seemed  dear  of  all 
naffments ;  and  ever  since,  he  has  remained  in  good  health. 

Case  4. — R.  B.  had  suffered  from  stone  in  the  bladder  for  forty 
jrears,  firmly  resolved  never  to  submit  to  lithotomy.  He  felt  anx- 
ious to  undeigo  lithotrity,  and  put  himself  under  my  care  for  that 
purpose.  I  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  stone  without  suc- 
cess, and  though  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  violence  was  used, 
still  he  suffered  excruciating  pain,  which  was  followed  by  a  fever- 
ish attack,  that  did  not  leave  him  for  several  months,  and  since 
then  he  remained  in  a  very  exhausted  condition.  After  his  health 
was  somewhat  restored,  he  at  last  submitted  to  the  operation  of  li- 
thotomy, and  I  removed  a  large  mulberry  stone,  weighing  nearly 
five  ounces.     He  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

Case  5.-^The  Rev.  M.  A.  subjected  himself  to  lithotrity,  but 
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•uflRnred  so  much  after  the  first  attempt,  that  it  was  not  considered 
advisable  to  {Hfoceed.  Twelve  months  afterwards,  he  put  him^- 
self  under  my  chaiffe,  and  I  removed  a  small  stone  by  the  lateral 
operation.  He  made  a  slow  recovery,  but,  like  the  patient  whose 
case  is  last  referred  to,  declared,  that  in  the  event  of  being  again 
the  subject  of  this  disease,  he  would  rather  submit  a  second  time 
to  lithotomy  than  to  lithotrity. 

Case  6. — Mr  M.  much  against  my  advice,  submitted  to  litho^ 
trity ;  the  operation,  though  performeid  with  the  least  possible  vio- 
lence, was  followed  with  excessive  irritation  and  pun  in  the  bladder, 
which  continued  for  the  next  twelve  hours,  but  was  subdued  by 
powerful  opiates.  In  thirtv-six  hours,  the  pain  returned,  and 
continued  without  intermission  until  death,  which  happened  four 
days  after  the  opemtion  was  done.  On  dissection,  the  fragments 
of  a  large  stone  were  found  in  the  bladder,  and  a  small  one  un- 
touched. The  prostate  gland  was  enlaiged,  more  particularly  the 
middle  lobe.  The  bladder  was  sacculated,  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  any  injury  having  been  inflicted  on  it  during  the  operation. 
Both  kidneys  were  raudi  diseased  in  this  case,  and  the  psoas  muscle 
on  the  left  side  seemed  converted  into  a  soft  mass  resembling  coa- 
gulated blood. 

Case  7. — Mr  C.  was  severely  afflicted  with  symptoms  of  stone. 
He  consulted  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  lithotrity,  but  I  strongly 
dissuaded  him  from  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  nut  him- 
self under  the  care  of  a  professed  lithotritist,  who  broke  tne  stone 
on  one  occasion,  but  could  never  induce  him  to  submit  to  a  second 
operation.  He  has  since  then  suffered  mudi,  and  is  now  in  a  state 
of  great  misery,  being  no  doubt  in  a  more  deplorable  state  than 
before  the  stone  was  oroken  into  fragments. 

Many  other  cases  have  come  under  my  own  knowledge  or  ob- 
servation with  which,  however,  I  was  not  so  particularly  connect- 
ed as  those  referred  to  above.  I  shaU,  therefore,  only  mention 
them  in  the  following  list,  which  will  show  the  result  of  my  ex* 
perienoe  and  knowledge  in  cases  of  lithotrity,  which  have  not 
been  described  in  any  accounts  on  the  subject,  as  yet  published. 

Out  of  eighteen  eases  in  which  lithotrity  was  performed,  six  have 
been  cured ;  seven  not  cured,  and  five  have  died. 

In  one  of  the  number  of  cured,  there  are  strong  reasons  to  sus- 
pect a  return  of  the  disease ;  in  another,  though  no  stone  can  be 
felt,  the  patient  has  suffered  almost  as  much  smoe  he  was  operat- 
ed on  (in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  bladder  induced  thereby,) 
as  he  did  previous  to  coming  under  the  surgeon^s  care.  Indeed, 
in  two  of  these  cases  only  can  the  operation  be  said  to  have  been 
attended  with  that  happy  success,  which  has  been  so  generally 
claimed  for  lithotrity. 

Of  the  seven  not  cured,  four  afterwards  underwent  lithotomy,  of 
whom  one  died  and  three  recovered. 
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This  statement,  which  differs  so  yety  widely  from  those  made 
bj  the  profisssed  advocates  of  lithotrity,  appears  somewhat  startling, 
particmarly  to  those  individuals  who  have  had  no  personal  expe- 
rience on  the  subject,  and  who  may  have  given  implicit  reliance 
to  the  statement  of  M.  Civiale,  that  out  of  S44  cases,  236  have 
been  operated  on  with  success ;  and  though  it  is  probable,  that 
other  suigeons  in  this  country  might  show  their  experience  in  li- 
thotrity  to  be  more  &vourable  than  some  has  been,  I  feel  satis- 
fied that,  in  Scotland  at  least,  the  average  of  success  will  not  stand 
higher  than  I  have  stated  above.     The  statements  made  by 
Civiale  as  to  his  success,  must  appear  to  every  one,  on  the  slight- 
est reflection,  to  be  of  the  most  remarkable  nature.     It  has  never 
been  asserted  that  lithotrity  is  the  most  simple  of  all  surgical  ope- 
rations, yet  it  is  questionable  if  the  average  of  even  Uie  most 
simple  cutting  operation,  could  show  sudi  successful  results  as 
those  represented  by  M.  Civiale  to  follow  lithotrity ;  an  operation 
which,  so  iar  from  being  simple,  is  allowed  by  all  acquainted  with 
it  to  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  most  formi- 
dable description.  The  subsequent  statementsof  M.  Velpeau  have, 
no  doubt,  gone  fiu:  to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
accounts  of  ^^  cured^  by  Civiale ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  both  suigeons  and  patients  in  this  country,  must  have  prov- 
ed either  that  lithotrity  is  practised  in  a  very  different  manner  on 
the  Continent  fit)m  what  it  is  in  Britain,  or  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  statements  of  this  distinguished  liUiotritist. 

It  has  been  asserted,  as  some  think,  on  good  grounds,  that  litho- 
trity has  not  as  yet  had  fiiir  play  in  this  country,  having  been  prac- 
tised in  many  instances  by  persons  having  little  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  instruments,  and  by  some  even  of  questionable  dexte- 
rity as  suigeons.  But  in  all  time  to  come  matten  will  remain 
much  the  same  both  as  to  lithotrity  and  lithotomy,  seeing  that 
men  are  not  bom  expert  operators,  but  only  become  so  after  years 
of  experience ;  and  in  any  comparative  view  of  the  two  operations, 
it  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  that  if  there  are  beginners 
and  bunfflers  in  the  one  operation,  there  will  be  the  same  in  the 
other,  in  the  18  cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  eight  were  ope- 
rated on  by  a  lithotritist  of  great  reputation,  three  only  of  which 
were  cured,  and  many  of  the  othen  were  treated  by  hands  of  ac- 
knowledged dexterity.  In  addition  to  this  proof,  that  the  want 
of  success  in  lithotrity  is  not  attributable  to  awkwardness  on  the 
part  of  surgeons,  I  shall  refer  to  what  Mr  Key  has  stated  in 
the  *^  Practical  view  of  lithotrity,^  lately  published  by  him  in 
the  fourth  number  of  Guy^s  Hospital  Reports.  *'  To  show,^  says 
he,  **  that  lithotrity  is  neither  so  universally  successful,  nor  so  ex- 
clusively applicable  as  might  be  inferred,  I  shall  briefly  detail  die 
cases  that  have  passed  under  my  observation,  occurring  in  the 
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pnictice  of  the  two  most  able  lithotomists  of  the  da^.  In  each  of 
these  cases  I  was  consulted.  Otheis  strongly  militating  against  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  operation  have  come  to  my  knowledge ;  but 
which,  as  not  occurring  in  my  own  practice,  I  forbear  to  mention.^ 
After  statinff  the  particulars  of  twelve  cases,  Mr  Key  thus  con- 
cludes, ^'  of  those  twelve  patients,  three  were  cured,  and  three 
underwent  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Of  the  remaining  six  who 
died,  one  sunk  with  abscess  in  the  prostate  gland  soon  after  die 
operation ;  four  with  protracted  suffering,  in  consequence  of  fiag- 
ments  remaining  in  the  bladder ;  and  one  with  disease  of  the 
bladder,  brought  on  or  aggravated  by  the  operation.^  This  then 
is  the  result  of  the  practice  of  ^^  two  of  the  most  able  lithotritists 
of  the  day^^  out  of  twelve  cases,  and  what  it  would  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  any  two  of  the  *'  most  able^  surgeons  of  the  day  had 
they  used  the  same  instruments,  I  shall  leave  for  the  advocates 
of  lithotrity  to  conjecture. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Essay  by  Mr  Key, 
from  which  I  have  taken  the  above  extract,  should  have  been  so 
deficient  in  a  point  of  the  neatest  importance  to  the  practical  sur- 

?K)n,  viz.  The  result  of  Mr  Key^s  experience  on  the  subject, 
his  assertion  may  appear  strange  after  the  quotation  already 
made,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me.  After 
alluding  to  certain  improvements  in  the  instruments  used  in  this' 
operation,  Mr  Key  refers  to  an  operation  which  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  performed  by  Biuron  Heurteloup,  with  the  ham- 
mer or  percussor,  by  which  he  was  *'  impressed  with  the  Baron'^s 
dexterity,  as  well  as  with  the  great  improvement  which  the  change 
in  the  instrument  had  wrought.'^  From  this  time  he  began  to  study 
lithotrity,  and  "  his  expectations  have  been  fully  realized.*"  ^^  ^ce 
commencing  the  practice  of  lithotritv,'"  says  he, ''  I  found  that  more 
than  half  the  number  of  adults  who  have  come  under  my  care,  have 
been  fit  subjects  for  the  operation ;  and  that,  in  the  majority  of  per- 
sonsafflicted  with  calculus,  ithasdecided  advantages  over  lithotomy.^ 
The  accuracy  of  this  statement  I  do  not  mean  to  question.  But 
on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  a  little  more  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  surgeon  of  Mr  Key'^s  acknowledged  experience 
and  abilities.  The  two  lithotritists  referred  to,  indeed,  scarcely  re- 
ceive from  Mr  Key  the  treatment  which  they  deserve  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question ;  for  after  detailing  the  practice  in  12  cases,  in 
which  he  shows  that  three  only  were  cured,  he  proceeds  to  make  the 
statement  last  quoted,  from  which  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that 
he  has  been  more  successfiil  in  his  practice  than  they  have  been. 
Whether  this  has  been  the  case  or  not  I  shaU  not  inquire  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  I  repeat,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  ICey  should 
not  have  been  more  explicit,  and  stated  fairly  the  particulars  of 
each  case  in  which  he  has  resorted  to  lithotrity.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
th^t  on  some  future  occasion  Mr  Key  will  make  amends  for  this 
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deficiency,  as  it  is  only  to  suigeons  possessing  such  vast  opportu- 
nities as  he  enjoys  that  we  are  to  look  for  these  statements,  so  essen- 
tial on  such  an  important  topic. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  refer  at  any  length  to 
those  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  re- 
sorting to  one  operation  instead  of  another,  in  any  case  of  stone 
that  presents  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  surgeon ;  for  this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  already  much  has  been  written,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
to  yery  little  purpose.  One  main  point  to  be  attended  to  m  esti- 
mating the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  seems 
to  haye  been  much  neglected  by  many  writers  on  the  subject,  yiz. 
the  amount  of  suffering,  compared  with  that  experienced  during 
and  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  In  the  latter  operation,  it 
is  well  known  to  all  suigeons,  that,  after  the  stone  is  remoyed, 
(which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ought  seldom  to  occupy 
more  than  a  few  minutes,)  the  patient  is  comparatively  free  from 
pain ;  and  though  he  is  kept  in  bed  for  some  weeks  afterwards, 
the  confinement  is  his  chief  annoyance.  In  certain  cases  much 
suffering  is  endured,  from  a  yariety  of  ill  consequences  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  but  it  is  seldom  greater  than  what  is  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  the  stone  before  the  operation.  In  lithotrity,  now- 
eyer,  it  is  different,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  may  be  said  only 
to  begin  after  the  first  operation  nas  been  performed.  The  pain 
attending  lithotomy  must  no  doubt  be  considerable ;  but,  when  Uie 
t>peration  is  properly  performed,  it  cannot  possibly  amount  to  that 
wnich  attends  the  performance  of  man^  other  operations,  of  much 
less  moment  either  to  the  surgeon  orpatient.  The  presence  of  stone 
in  the  bladder,  and  the  operation  for  its  remoyal,  are  attended  with 
a  degree  of  mental  anxiety,  which  ceases  so  soon  as  lithotomy 
is  performed ;  and  this  feeling,  in  which  the  uncertainty  of  the 
result  of  the  operation,  no  doubt,  holds  a  prominent  place,  deters 
many  from  suomitting  to  the  knife,  and  renders  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  anxious  to  undergo  an  operation,  from  which  they 
are  led  to  anticipate  a  relief  from  sufiering,  and  an  escape  from 
all  the  much-drc»ded  horrors  of  lithotomy.  That  this  is  the  yiew 
that  patients  haye  generally  been  led  to  take  of  this  operation, 
cannot  be  denied ;  and  yet  in  many  instances  they  haye  been  mi- 
serably disappointed.  If  an  opimon  is  desired  as  to  the  nature 
of  an  operation,  I  know  of  none  in  surgery  where  the  minutuB 
require  to  be  more  attended  to  than  in  lithotrity ;  yet  these  are 
the  points  which  seem  to  me  to  haye  been  most  neglected. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  many  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life,  people  generallylook  tothemeans  by  which  these  haye  been,  or 
are  to  be,  obtained ;  but  in  all  that  pertains  to  lithotrity  the  case 
seems  to  be  different.  The  adyocates  of  this  operation  haye  been 
blameably  negligent  in  not  stating  the  eyil  effects  which  follow  it  in 
a  great  proportion  of  patients.  Any  one  who  witnesses  an  operation 
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of  this  kind,  if  it  be  done  well  and  for  the  first  time  on  the  patient, 
will  most  likely  be  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  its  nature, 
and  the  small  extent  of  suffering ;  but  were  he  to  see  the  patient 
twelve  hours  afterwards,  or  witness  the  second  operation,  his  opi- 
nion might  be  sadly  changed ;  and  did  he  see  the  unfortunate  in- 
dividual some  weeks  after,  pale,  emaciated,  and  exhausted  by  con- 
tinued suffering,  and  yet  not  half  rid  of  his  enemy,  he  would  then 
allow  that  he  had  formed  too  hasty  an  opinion  of  lithotrity.  That 
such  effects  follow  in  many  instances,  I  presume  no  one  can  deny ; 
and  I  am  bound  to  allow,  that  in  other  examples  neither  pain  nor 
annoyance  of  any  kind,  compared  with  that  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  stone,  is  experiepced.  We  often  hear  of  per^ns 
walking  to  the  house  of  tne  lithotritist,  having  an  operation  per- 
formed, or  ^*  sitting,""  as  it  is  called,  and  walking  home  again,  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done  ;  but  we  seldom  hear  of  other  instances, 
perhaps  of  the  results  in  the  same  cases,  wherein  retention  of  urine, 
violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  muco-purulent  discharge,  and 
death,  have  supervened  ;  yet  sudi  are  frequently  the  results  of  this 
operation,  even  when  done  by  professed  lithotritists,  and  on  sub- 
jects previously  declared  favourable  for  its  performance. 

Many  persons  seem  to  suppose  breaking  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der all  that  is  requisite  for  tne  cure  of  the  patient,  forgetting  that 
the  iragments  still  remain,  and  must  be  removed  ere  recovery 
can  take  place.  There  are  few  stones  of  moderate  size  that  can- 
not be  broken  by  any  of  the  instruments  in  ordinary  use  ;  but  after 
this  the  cure  must  be  in  a  great  measure  left  to  nature  and  chance. 
The  fragments,  excepting  a  few,  (often  in  the  form  of  a  paste,) 
which  are  brought  out  with  the  instrument  when  it  is  withdrawn, 
are  left  to  be  expelled  with  the  urine  ;  and  when  it  is  supposed 
these  are  too  large  to  pass  along  the  urethra,  the  instrument  is 
again  introduced,  and  they  are  treated  as  the  original  stone  was. 
If  the  stone  be  small  and  soft,  it  is  in  many  instances  broken  at 
one  sitting  into  such  small  iiiigments,  that  they  pass  along  the 
urethra  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  often  happens  that  a  variety  of  krge  fragments  remain  in 
the  bladder,  which,  with  their  sharp  angles,  cause  some  additional 
pain,  often  excite  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
muco-purulent  discharge,  fever,  and  death.  Should  it  happen 
that  a  fragment,  somewhat  larger  than  can  readily  pass  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  urethra,  passes  a  certain  distance  from  the 
bladder,  a  circumstance  of  no  uncommon  occurrence,  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  patient  experiences  from  the  retention  of  urine, 
which  may  be  the  result,  and  the  various  attempts  to  relieve  him 
on  the  part  of  the  suigeon,  are  extreme.  I  have  known  a  fragment, 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and  two  in  thick- 
ness, propelled  nearly  six  feet  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  after 
being  the  cause  oC  retention  for  some  hours.     In  other  instances. 
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I  have  seen  the  patient  tsnfkr  intense  agony  in  consequence  of 
frafftnents,  even  small  ones,  lo<lging  for  some  time  in  the  urethre. 
I  am  unwilling,  at  the  present  time,  to  say  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, feeling  assured,  that  if  I  succeed  by  these  remarks  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  my  brethren  to  a  more  professional  view  of  it  than 
has  hitherto  been  taken,  I  shall  have  ample  opportunity  in  future  of 
laying  more  fully  before  them  whatever  knowledge  I  already  pos- 
sess, or  may  acquire  by  further  experience.  I  cannot  cloee  this 
paper,  however,  without  stating,  thint,  notwithstanding  the  above 
account  of  my  experience  in  lithotrity,  whidi  is  far  from  being 
&vourable  to  the  operation,  as  being  one  of  general  utility,  I  con- 
sider that  this  means  of  treating  stone  in  the  bladder  is  beyond  a 
doubt  the  most  brilliant  addition  to  the  ait  of  suivery  tliat  has 
been  made  for  many  years.  The  operation  has  had  many  disad- 
vantages to  contend  with,  resulting  both  from  the  inexperience  of 
those  who  have  practised  it,  and  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections 
of  the  lithotritic  apparatus ;  but  now  that  these  disadvantages  may 
be  said  to  have  been  overcome,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected 
that  future  accounts  of  this  operation,  as  performed  by  British 
surgeons,  will  present  us  with  more  successful  results  than  have  as 
yet  been  obtained.  We  may  now,  after  twelve  years^  experience, 
deem  it  settled  that  lithotrity  can  never  become  an  exclusive  ope- 
ration ;  and  the  same  experience  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
formidable  operation  of  lithotomy  is  not  required  for  the  cure  of 
all  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder ;  on  the  contrary,  that  many  pa- 
tients labouring  under  this  most  afflicting  malady,  may  be  safely 
restored  to  health,  and  with  a  small  amount  of  suffering,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  the  lithotritic  means.* 


Art.  V. — Surgical  Cases.    By  James  Stmb,  Esq.  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  and  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

From  the  cases  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  twelve 
months  the  following  are  selected,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
found  to  possess  some  points  of  interest  for  the  practical  reader. 
Rupture  of  the  axillary  artery — diffused  aneurism — ligature 
of  the  subclaoian — amputcUion  at  the  shoulder-joint — recovery. 
On  the  15th  of  October  last,  I  received  an  urgent  summons  to 
Inverness,  to  see  a  j^ntleman  who  had  met  with  a  serious  in- 
jury, and  on  niy  arrival  learned  the  following  particulars  of  the 
accident  from  Drs  Robertson  and  Nicol,  and  Mr  Fraser,  who 
was  the  patient's  ordinary  attendant  On  the  2dd  of  Septem- 
ber, Mr  A.,  23  years  of  age,  was  thrown  out  of  a  fi^g  upon  the 
road  with  great  violence,  and  lighted  on  his  left  shoulder.  When 
_ 

*  For  tn  account  of  the  coir.parative  merits  and  dissdvantages  of  Uthotrlty  and 
Uthotomj,  we  lefcr  to  Vol.  xliU.  p.  221 — Ko. 
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taken  up  he  complained  of  pain  and  swelling  in  the  arm-pit,  and 
suigical  assistance  being  immediately  procured,  it  was  at  first 
thought  that  the  humerus  had  been  dislocated  downwards.  Oli 
more  careful  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  bone  was  in  its 
proper  place,  and  that  the  hara  tumour  in'the  axilla,  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  its  head,  depended  on  effusion  of  blood.  The 
patient  was  kept  quiet  in  bed,  with  cooling  lotions  applied  to  the 
mjured  part  For  a  day  or  two  the  swelhng  increased,  extend- 
ing down  the  arm,  and  the  side  of  the  body,  and  attended  with 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  A  gradual  improvement  then  took 
place  in  the  uneasy  feelings  as  well  as  the  external  appearance, 
but  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  accident,  a  sensation  of  gushing 
was  felt  in  the  arm  pit,  and  the  pain  and  tension  suddenly  be- 
came as  great  as  ever.  Leeches  were  applied,  and  the  case 
again  proceeded  fayourablv  for  eight  days,  when  another  gnsh 
took  place.  Attacks  of  this  kind  then  became  more  frequent, 
and  at  length  occurred  almost  daily.  They  were  always  reliev- 
ed by  leeches,  of  which  about  800  had  been  applied.  I  found 
the  arm  enormously  swelled  by  oedematous  effusion,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  points  of  the  fingers.  A  large  fluctuating  tumour 
occupied  the  axilla,  and  distended  the  pectoral  muscle.  There 
was  no  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  not  the  slightest  movement  or 
sound  could  be  perceived  in  the  swelling.  The  patient,  worn 
out  by  pam,  loss  of  blood,  want  of  sleep,  low  diet,  and  appre- 
hension, was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness. 

In  these  circumstances  it  seemed  difficult  to  determine  whether 
there  was  an  axillary  aneurism  or  merely  a  bloody  effusion.  The 
gushinff  sensation,  and  absence  of  pulse  at  the  wrist  were  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former  view,  while  the  complete  absence  of  pulsa- 
tion and  aneurismal  bruit  in  the  tumour,  from  its  commence- 
ment and  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  could  hardly 
be  accounted  for,  except  by  the  latter  explanation.  The  case 
being  thus  doubtful,  and  as  pressure  had  not  been  tried,  it  did  not 
appear  prudent  to  resort  to  any  operation  until  the  effect  of  care- 
ful bandaginff  had  been  ascertained.  A  flannel  roller  was  ac- 
cordingly apipied  from  the  fingers  to  the  shoulder,  and  round 
the  chest 

As  it  was  very  uncertain  what  steps  might  in  future  be  re- 
quired, and  quite  impossible  for- me  to  assist  in  their  execution, 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  home,  the  gentlemen  above  men- 
tioned proposed  that  the  patient  should  be  conveyed  to  Edin- 
burgh by  the  steam-boat  This  plan  was  readilv  acceded 
to  by  him,  and  as  the  boat  sailed  the  same  evening  for  the  last 
time  that  season,  the  preparations  for  his  departure  were  imme- 
diately made.  He  bore  the  fatigue  of  getting  on  board  and 
leaving  the  vessel,  as  well  as  the  voyage  itself,  which  occupied 
two  days  and  nights,  much  better  than  could  have  been  expect- 
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ed,  and  arrived  at  the  lodgioffs  provided  for  him  here,  in  all  re* 
spects  better  than  when  he  left  Inverness.  He  derived  great 
comfort  from  the  bandage :  the  swelling  of  the  arm  was  consi- 
derably reduced :  and  there  had  been  no  return  of  the  gushing 
sensation. 

He  contmued  in  this  satbfactory  state  for  three  days,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  sent  for  me  on  account  of  severe  pain 
in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling.  This  corresponded 
with  the  hollow  of  the  axilla,  and  formed  a  round  prominent  tu- 
mour of  a  dark-red  colour,  apparently  about  to  Lopen.  The 
patient  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  matter  had  rormed,  and 
entreated  me  to  make  an  opening  for  its  escape.  Thinking  that 
a  small  puncture  might  be  made  with  safety,  I  introducc^l  the 
point  of  a  narrow  bistoury,  and  finding  that  nothing  issued,  en- 
uurged  the  wound  to  the  extent  of  hiuf  an  inch,  when  a  small 
clot  of  blood  was  squeezed  out  Hoping  from  this,  that  there 
was  merely  a  bloody  effusion  from  the  smaller  arteries  or  large 
veins,  I  placed  a  piece  of  lint  loosely  upon  the  wound.  Four  hours 
afterwards,  at  1 1  a.  m.  I  changed  the  piece  of  lint,  and  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards  observed  it  wet  with  arterial  blood,  a  jet 
of  which  immediately  followed.  By  means  of  a  pin  thrust  through 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  a  ligature  tied  round  it,  I  prevented 
further  hemorrhage  for  the  time,  and  then  considered  what  was 
to  be  done,  with  Sir  Greorffe  Ballingall,  and  Mr  Dewar  of  Dun- 
fermline, who  happened  to  oe  in  town.  They  concurred  with  me 
in  thinking  that  the  subclavian  should  be  tied  without  delay, 
and  this,  with  their  assistance,  was  accordingly  done. 

The  elevation  of  the  claricle  by  the  axillary  swelling,  and  the 
condensation  of  the  cellular  substance  consequent  upon  the  ec- 
chymosis,  of  which  the  discoloration  extended  from  the  neck  to 
the  hip,  rendered  the  operation  more  difficult  than  usual ;  and 
the  artery  not  only  lay  deep,  from  being  on  the  left  side,  but  was 
overlapped  by  the  cervical  nerves  to  a  creator  extent  than  I 
recollect  of  noticing  in  dissection.  These  obstacles  having 
been  overcome,  the  artery  was  exposed,  and  tied  with  a  sinffle 
silk  liffature.  The  patient  passed  the  remainder  of  the  my 
tranquilly,  and  next  day  when  1  saw  him  in  the  forenoon  seem- 
ed to  be  ffoing  on  well.  But  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  two  or  three 
ounces  of  blood  escaped  from  the  wound  in  the  axilla,  and  a 
compress  of  lint  was  then  secured  over  it  by  means  of  a  spica 
banoaffe.  At  seven  next  morning,  as  the  bleeding  returned  to 
somewhat  larger  extent,  I  stuffed  tne  orifice  with  lint  At  eleven 
A.  M.  it  was  thought  right  to  lay  open  the  cavity,  turn  out  all 
the  clots  that  could  be  reached,  and  apply  graduated  compresses. 
When  the  artery  was  thus  exposed,  it  blra  freely,  but  not  with 
such  force  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  lint   In  half  an  hour 
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afterwards,  howerer,  the  hemorrhage  recurred,  and  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  arm  was  then  distinctly  lower  than  natural,  Sir 
Geoif^e  and  I  decided  that  the  only  remaining  resource  was 
amputation  at  the  shoulder^joint 

Drawing  the  patient  to  the  edge  of  his  bed,  I  readily  remoy« 
ed  the  limb,  and  exposed  to  view  a  frightful  cavity  containing 
coagulated  blood,  extending  as  low  down  the  side  as  the  /a^im- 
mu8  darsif  and  stretching  forwards  under  the  pectoral  muscle. 
The  artery  appeared  to  have  been  torn  across,  immediately  be- 
low the  origin  of  the  subscapular,  through  which  the  blood  was 
flowing  in  a  retrograde  course ;  I  tied  it — the  axillary — and  one 
or  two  other  vessels,  scooped  out  all  the  clotted  blood  I  could 
reach,  and  then  stitched  the  edges  of  the  wound  together.  The 
patient,  for  several  hours  after  Uie  operation,  threatened  to  sink 
under  this  final  act  of  his  trials.  He  complained  of  nausea,  and 
was  deadly  pale ;  his  face  was  covered  with  cold  perspiration  ; 
and  his  pulse  could  hardly  be  felt  Small  quantities  of  wine 
were  given  to  him  frequently,  and  in  the  evening  he  revived ; 
feeling  warm  and  comparatively  comfortable ;  the  pulse  became 
firm  and  could  be  counted,  160.  Next  day  it  was  140 ;  the  day 
following,  120 ;  and  so  on  until  it  fell  to  the  natural  state.  In 
other  respects  the  improvement  was  equally  progressive,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  a  week  there  was  no  room  for  anxiety  except  on 
account  of  the  ligature  above  the  clavicle.  It  was  longer  of 
separating  than  usual,  but  probably  lay  loose  for  some  time  before 
it  came  away,  owing  to  the  patient's  extreme  aversion  to  let  it 
be  touched.  His  recovery  was  complete  both  in  regard  to  the 
wound,  and  the  general  health. 

The  points  in  this  case  most  deserving  of  attention  are,  I. 
the  way  in  which  the  artery  was  ruptured ;  2.  the  absence  of 
pulsation  and  aneurismal  bruit  in  the  tumour ;  3.  the  ineflSca^ 
cy  of  tyin^  the  arterial  trunk  at  a  distance  from  the  rupture  and 
with  the  intervention  of  branches ;  and  4.  the  success  of  am- 
putation in  very  desperate  cireumstances.  Whether  pulsation 
was  prevented  by  tne  artery  being  torn  entirely  across,  and 
whether  ligature  of  the  subclavian  would  have  proved  effectual 
if  not  preceded  by  puncture  of  the  tumour,  are  questions  which 
I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

Aneuriim  of  the  External  Iliac  artery — obscurity  delaying  an 
operation — mortification  of  the  limb —  ligature  ^  the  common 
UiaCf  and  amputati&n  of  the  thigh — dissection. — On  the  1 5th  of 
May  last  I  was  requested  by  Dr  Alison  to  see  a  case  of 
iliac  aneurism  in  a  man  who  had  come  from  the  country.  I 
found  the  patient,  Alexander  M'Dougal,  aged  81,  a  thin 
anxious  unhealthy-looking  person,  by  occupation  a  tailor.  He 
stated  that,  three  months  before,  he  had  perceived  a  beating 
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tumour,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg^,  in  the  ri^t  groin,  which 
rapidly  increased  in  size.  A  m^ical  practitioner  in  the  part 
of  the  countn^  from  which  he  came  prescribed  fomentations, 
liniments,  and  poultices,  with  the  view  of  hastening  its  progress 
to  a  proper  state  for  being  opened.  As  it  rapidly  incraased  in 
size  both  upwards  and  downwards  without  becoming  softer  or 
appearing  to  approach  the  sur&oe,  leeches  and  mercurial  oint- 
ment were  next  employed,  and  no  benefit  being  derived  from  these 
means,  poultices  of  potatoes  were  recommended.  He  then  applied 
to  another  practitioner,  who  told  him  that  an  operation  would  be 
required,  and  a  third  gentleman  gave  him  the  same  opinion* 

Having  carefully  examined  the  tumour,  I  came  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  it  was  an  aneurism  still  within  command  by  tying  the 
common  iliac  artery,  and  advised  him  to  go  into  the  hospital. 
He  did  so,  and  in  the  case  which  I  dictated  next  day  to  my 
derk,  it  is  stated,  that  ^*  there  is  now  a  large  tumour  occupying 
the  whole  space  between  the  pubes  and  the  crest  of  the  Aium, 
and  extendmff  three  inches  above  a  line  drawn  between  these 
two  points,  and  nearly  two  below  it.  The  consistence  of  this  tumour 
is  tense  and  elastic ;  a  very  obscure  pulsation  may  be  felt  at 
some  parts  of  its  extent ;  and  the  aneurismal  bruit  is  very  di^ 
tincdy  heard.  The  patient  complains  principally  of  pain  m  the 
knee." 

My  colleagues.  Sir  George  Ballingall  and  Dr  Campbell,  could 
not  perceive  any  pulsation,  but  from  the  histoiy  of  the  case,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  tumour,  agreed  with  me  in  regarding 
the  tumour  as  an  aneurism.  With  their  sanction  I  resolved  to  tie 
the  common  iliac  artery,  and  desired  the  usual  notice  of  an  ope- 
ration to  be  issued.  In  the  evening,  Dr  Alison,  who  at  my  re* 
quest  had  again  examined  the  tumour,  sent  me  a  note  to  say  that 
he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not  an  aneurism,  and 
I  therefore  resolved  not  to  proceed  without  farther  observation 
of  the  case.  Next  day  a  great  number  of  medical  gentlemen 
assembled  to  see  the  operation  which  had  been  announced,  and 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  their  opinions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  tumour.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  William  Newbigging,  Sir 
George  Ballingall,  Drs  Aberorombie,  Davidson,  Maclagan,  Hay, 
Campbell,  Robertson,  &c  &c  carefully  examined  the  swelling, 
and  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
operate  until  the  nature  of  the  case  became  more  distinctly  ma- 
nifested. 

After  this  the  tumour  obviously  enlarged,  and  acquired  a 
more  irregular  nodulated  surface, — the  limb  became  oedema* 
tous.  The  pain,  in  the  knee  too,  which  had  been  very  sev^^ 
seemed  now  quite  intolerable,  not  only  rendering  the  patient 
completely  sleepless,  but  inducing  hun  to  sit  constantly  in  bed 
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with  his  head  bent  forward,  almost  in  contact  with  his  knees ; 
and  his  complexion,  which  had  been  always  sallow  and  un- 
healthy, assumed  more  of  the  greenish-yellow  hue  atending  ma- 
lignant disease  of  the  cerebriform  land.  Some  persons,  who  at 
an  earlier  period  had  hastily  and  confidently  decided  upon  the 
tumour  possessing  a  solid  consistence,  then  boasted  of  their  su- 
perior acumen,  and  the  patient  seeing  no  preset  of  relief  re- 
soWed  to  return  home.  As  it  was  yery  desirable  to  see  the 
issue  of  the  case,  and  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
poor  man  to  obtain  at  his  own  residence  the  means  necessary 
for  palliating  his  sufferings,  I  persuaded  him,  since  he  was  re- 
soWed  to  leave  the  Infirmary,  to  go  into  the  private  hospital  at 
Mmto  House,  which  he  accordingly  did  on  the  4th  of  June. 

On  the  6th  the  leg  became  cold,  and  on  the  7th  pulsation 
was  felt  distinctly  throughout  the  tumour,  On  the  8th  I  re- 
quested Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  Greorge  Ballingall,  and  Dr  Camp- 
bell, to  consider  what  should  be  done.  The  pulsation  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  aneurism.  But  the  tumour  had  as- 
cended to  within  an  inch  of  the  umbilicus.  And  the  leg  was  not 
only  cold,  but  of  a  bluish-purple  colour  from  the  knee  down- 
wards, with  some  large  vesicles  on  the  calf.  It  was  plain  that 
the  mortification,  if  allowed  to  proceed,  must  prove  btai  in  two 
or  three  days  at  most  There  was  reason  to  think  that  room 
still  remamed  for  tying  the  common  iliac ;  and  that  if  this  were 
done,  the  process  of  mortification  might  be  stopped,  by  am- 
putating the  thigh.  We  therefore  resolved  that  an  attempt 
should  still  be  made  to  save  the  patient's  life. 

The  external  incision  was  between  six  and  seven  inches  long, 
extending  from  a  little  above  the  external  ring  upwards  m 
the  direction  of  Poupart's  ligament,  but  divemng  from  it  with  a 
slight  curve  inwards.  The  parietes  of  the  alxfomen  were  readily 
divided,  and  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  turning  back  the 
peritoneum  from  the  tumour,  which  was  done  cautiously  to  pre- 
vent rupture  of  the  membrane  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  sac 
on  the  other.  I  felt  the  external  iliac  artery  beating  on  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  tumour,  and  traced  it  back  unm  it  became 
tree,  immediately  beyond  which  the  internal  iliac  came  under 
the  finger,  and  beyond  this  the  common  trunk  lay  quite  free.  So 
far  the  operation,  however  formidable,  had  not  been  attended 
with  mucn  embarrassment  But  in  proceeding  to  pass  a  ligature 
round  the  vessel,  I  found  the  narrow  space  which  was  sul  that 
could  be  gained  between  the  unyielding  convex  surface  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  peritoneum  distended  by  the  viscera,  and  which 
was  nearly  equal  m  depth  to  the  whole  length  of  my  hand,  ren- 
dered the  employment  of  aneurism  needles  very  perplexing  and 
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UDcertain.  Having  tried  several  of  different  kinds,  I  at  lenffth 
succeeded  in  passing  one  of  the  simplest  form ;  and  then  having 
the  parietes  of  the  cavity  held  carefully  aside  by  iron  spatulas, 
got  a  view  of  the  ligature,  and  drew  it  out  by  means  of  a  hook. 
A  single  firm  knot  was  tied  on  the  vessel,  and  one  end  of  the  thread 
cut  away*     The  ed^es  of  the  wound  were  stitched  together. 

In  the  course  of  me  day  the  tumour  became  smaller  and  sof- 
ter. The  coldness  and  discoloration  of  the  limb  extended 
above  the  knee,  and  the  patient  complained  of  inability  to  re- 
tain anything  in  his  stomach.  On  the  9th  he  was  in  much  the 
same  state,  with  some  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen.  On 
the  10th  he  was  no  worse.  On  the  11th  amputation  of  the 
thigh  was  performed  closeabove  the  discoloured  part  of  the  limb. 
On  the  12th  the  patient  died. 

On  dissection,  we  found  the  common  iliac  firmly  tied,  exactly 
at  the  middle  point  between  its  origin  and  bifurcation,  without 
any  inclusion  or  injury  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  vessel 
contained  a  clot  above  and  below  the  obstruction.  The  perito^ 
neum  showed  traces  of  much  inflammation,  but  not  general  or 
very  extensive.  The  nodular  inequalities  of  the  surface  of 
the  tumour  depended  on  the  glands  of  the  groin,  which  were 
enlarged  and  elevated  by  the  subjacent  swelung.  The  aneu- 
rism was  of  great  extent,  occupying  the  triangular  hollow  of 
the  thigh,  and  stretching  up  into  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  fill  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tVttoTi,  and  even  extend  considerably  beyond  it  to- 
wards the  back.  The  ramus  of  the  pubes  was  exposed  and 
rouffh,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint  was  nearly  if  not  completely 
perforated  by  absorption. 

The  external  iliac  and  its  continuation  the  common  femoral 
artery  lay  intimateljr  incorporated  with  the  aneurismal  sac,  but 
remained  quite  entire  except  for  about  an  inch  at  Poupart's 
ligament,  where  the  coats  of  the  vessel  were  deficient  to  this  ex- 
tent, on  its  inner  or  inferior  surface. 

Aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  consequent  upon  venesection-^ 
operation. — Peter  Norvcu,  aged  17,  firom  Milnathort,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  9th  of  August,  on  account  of  a  tumour  which  had 
occurred  at  the  bend  of  the  right  arm,  in  consequence  of  a  bleed- 
ing performed  two  weeks  previously  for  some  affection  of  the 
throat.  Nothing,  he  says,  happened  at  the  time  to  occasion  alarm, 
but  two  hours  afterwaras,  the  arm  swelled,  so  as  to  excite  his  ap- 
prehension, which  was  relieved  by  the  operator's  assurance  that 
there  was  nothing  that  would  not  soon  be  dispelled  by  friction 
with  some  stimulating  liniment.  Greneral  swellins  of  the  arm 
neverUieless  took  place,  and  when  this  subsided,  a  diffused 
pulsating  tumour  was  found  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  above  and 
below  which  it  extended  for  nearly  three  inches.     The  arm 
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could  not  be  extended  beyond  a  right  angle,  and  there  was 
hardly  any  pulse  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist  After  trying  compres- 
sion for  a  few  days,  without  any  benefit,  I  took  the  advice  of 
my  colleagues  in  regard  to  the  case,  and  was  by  |them  advised 
not  to  delay  the  operation  any  longer,  as  three  weeks  had  elap- 
sed, and  the  state  of  matters  was  not  improving. 

I  therefore,  after  applying  a  tourniquet  to  the  arm,  made  a 
free  incision  into  the  aneurism,  turned  out  the  clots,  and  tied  the 
artery  above  and  below  the  wound,  which  was  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  length.-  In  a  former  report  I  have  recorded  a 
case  of  this  kind,  in  which  I  tied  the  brachial  artery  without 
opening  the  sac,  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  do  so,  frcmi  the 
disease  not  being  controlled  by  this  measure. 

Division  of  the  brachial  vessels  and  nerves-^eath  of  the  arm 
"-^amputations-recovery. — Some  months  ago  Mr  Craig  of 
Ratho  asked  me  to  see  a  poor  man  at  Balerno,  who  had  been 
severely  injured  by  the  machinery  of  a  paper-mill,  and  could 
not  be  brought  to  town.  I  found  a  large  oblique  lacerated 
wound  of  the  arm,  a  few  inches  above  the  elbow,  passing  through 
the  situation  of  the  blood-vesseb  and  nerves,  and  exposing  the 
bone.  The  arm  was  perfectly  cold  and  devoid  of  sensation  as 
well  as  motion,  but  not  altered  in  appearance,  so  that  it  resem- 
bled in  all  respects  the  limb  of  a  dead  body  in  which  putrefac- 
tion has  not  commenced.  The  patient,  a  man  apparently  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty,  was  in  a  very  low  state,  with  a  small  fre- 
quent pulse.  The  injury,  which  had  happened  two  days  before, 
was  not  attended  with  much  bleeding. 

Conceiving  that  amputation  afforded  the  only  chance  of  es- 
cape, I  immediately  removed  the  arm  close  to  the  joint  I  did  not 
see  the  patient  afterwards,  but  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Craig 
that  he  suffered  great  constitutional  disturbance,  with  typhoid 
symptoms  of  the  most  alarming  character,  followed  by  erysipe- 
las, leading  to  extensive  suppuration  and  sloughing  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  from  all  which,  however,  ne  ultimately  re- 
covered. The  amputated  limb  afforded  a  good  example  of  the 
mode  which  I  have  repeatedly  described  in  former  reports  as 
the  true  explanation  of  torn  arteries  not  bleeding.  The  internal 
and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel  were  not  irregularly  lacerated  or  dis- 
posed so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  through  it,  but  presented  a 
smooth  circular  edge,  round  and  beyond  which  the  external  or 
cellular  coat  had  collapsed  in  the  form  of  a  conical  bag  filled 
with  coagulum. 

Tliis  case  seems  of  some  interest,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  part  deprived  of  life  to  remain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  living  body.  Had  this  man's  arm  been  amputat- 
ed on  the  day  he  met  with  the  injury,  he  would  in  all  probabi* 
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lity  have  recovered  easily  and  speedily ;  and  had  the  operation 
been  delayed  a  day  longer,  in  addition  to  the  two  that  elapsed 
before  it  was  performed,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  would  not  nave  been  able  to  struggle  through. 

Dislocation  of  the  Thigh-bone  on  the  Dorsum  lUij  of  nine 
toeehs  standing — reduction. — William  Scott,  aged  36,  a  mason 
in  Dunfermline,  fell  while  walking  on  the  road,  from  his  foot 
becoming  fixed  in  a  cart  track,  and  dislocated  his  left  thigh* 
bone  upwards.  He  applied  to  a  bone-setter  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  and  also  to  a  regular  practitioner,  who  attempted  without 
success  to  effect  reduction.  He  then  proceeded  to  a  fiunous 
bone-doctor  near  Perth,  who  told  him  tnat  the  injury,  having 
existed  so  long,  nearly  five  weeks,  could  not  be  remedied. 
He  returned  home,  and  spent  another  month  in  hopeless  lame- 
ness, when  Mr  Dewar  happened  to  see  him,  and  recoounend* 
ed  his  case  to  my  care. 

The  patient  possessed  a  strong  muscular  frame,  and  the  bone 
had  become  very  moveable  in  its  new  position.  So  far  the  circum- 
stances were  unfavourable,  and  rendered  the  prospect  of  success 
still  less  promising  than  it  appeared  to  be,  from  nearly  nine 
weeks  havmg  elapsed  since  the  accident  happened.  It  being 
still  considered  ri^ht  to  make  an  attempt,  the  day  after  his  ad«- 
mission,  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  patient,  after  losing  sixteen 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  was  put  into  the  warm  bath  for 
an  hour.  He  was  then  carried  into  the  theatre  and  took  at 
intervals  a  solution  containing  four  grains  of  tartrate  of  antimony. 
He  lay  upon  his  rifi^ht  side,  with  a  mattress  between  him  and  the 
floor.  A  hair  cushion  was  placed  in  the  perineum,  over  which 
and  obliquely  round  the  pelvis  a  broad  canvass  band  was  pas* 
sed,  and  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  walL  A  skein  of  worsted, 
being  then  secured  to  the  thigh  immediately  above  the  knee  by 
the  clone  hitchf  extension  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  pullies 
nearly  in  the  direction  which  the  limb  had  acquired  through  the 
displacement  of  the  bone.  At  the  end  of  40  minutes  reduction 
was  effected  without  any  snap  or  perceptible  grating. 

The  patient,  who  had  not  vomited  in  the  theatre,  did  so  fre* 
uently  after  going  to  bed.     He  was  kept  very  auiet,  and  had 

e  hip  occasionally  fomented*  He  recovered  quickly  and 
completely,  so  as  not  to  suffer  the  slightest  pain  or  lameness. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital  after  his  dismissal,  and  stated  that 
he  had  that  day  walked  mteen  miles  without  any  difficulty. 


Ui 


Dislocation  of  the  Thigh-bone  into  the  Isdiiatic  notch — re- 
ductian. — James  Indis,  aged  56,  while  working  under  ground 
in  a  coal  nune,  and  stooping  forward,  was  struck  down  by  a 
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fall  of  earth  upon  bis  back.  He  was  sent  in  from  tbe  neigb- 
bourbood  of  Dalkeitb,  wbere  tbe  accident  happened,  on  the 
lOtb  of  December,  tbe  day  after  receiving  tbe  injury.  Hav- 
ing repeatedly  effected  reduction  in  recent  cases  of  dislocated 
hip,  by  tbe  simple  means  of  unaided  manual  extension, 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  subject  this  patient  to  any  pre- 
paratory process,  and  dt  once  applied  tbe  pulleys,  during  the 
operation  of  which  he  was  made  to  take  repeated  doses  of  a 
strong  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony.  At  the  end  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  finding  that  tbe  bone  still  remained  displa- 
ced, I  resolved  to  desist  for  tbe  time,  and  make  another  attempt 
after  a  more  careful  preparation. 

Next  day  tbe  patient  was  in  a  very  feeble  state,  having  been 
extremely  sick  ever  since  returning  to  bed  from  tbe  operating 
theatre.  He  was  nevertheless  put  into  the  warm  bath  for  an 
hour,  and  bled  from  thearm  to  tbe  extent  of  twelve  ounces.  Tbe 
process  of  reduction  was  then  resumed,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
proved  successful. 

Dislocation  of  the  Thigh-bone  upon  the  Dorsum  Iliij  of  six 
weeks  standing — reductiotu — Elizabeth  Waters^  aged  26,  fell 
down  a  coal  pit  near  Kirkcaldy  to  the  depth  of  20  feet,  and  in 
consequence  dislocated  her  right  thigh-bone.  Different  prac- 
titioners assured  her  that  tbe  joint  was  merely  bruised,  and 
would  recover  through  time.  At  length  she  applied  to  a  gentle- 
man supposed  to  be  peculiarly  skilful  in  such  cases,  who  inform- 
ed her  that  tbe  bone  was  out  of  its  place,  and  could  not  be  re- 
turned to  it,  on  account  of  the  long  time,  five  weeks,  that  bad 
been  allowed  to  elapse.  In  the  course  of  another  week  she  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered  tbe  hospital  on  tbe  17th  of  July. 

She  was  admitted  at  1 1  a.  m.  and  immediately  placed  in  tbe 
warm  bath,  wbere  I  found  her  on  making  my  visit  at  12.  As 
her  muscular  system  did  not  seem  strong,  or  likely  to  afford 
much  resistance,  I  proceeded  to  attempt  reduction  without 
any  further  preparation,  except  administering  a  dose  of  tartrate 
of  antimony.  The  process  was  conducted  as  has  been  describ- 
ed above,  and  at  tbe  end  of  10  minutes  proved  successful,  the 
bone  returning  into  its  place  with  a  dull  grating  sensation. 
The  patient  suffered  some  pain  about  tbe  joint,  and  was  kept 
very  quiet  for  a  fortnight  She  left  tbe  hospital  on  the  Sd  of 
August,  with  the  prospect  of  being  soon  quite  well. 

These  cases  show  tbe  importance  of  preparatory  measures  for 
reduction,  especially  the  warm-bath ;  and  I  may  add,  that  in  all 
of  them,  the  extension  was  not  maintained  continuously,  but 
completely  relaxed  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  fatigue  the 
muscles,  and  disturb  tbe  patient's  involuntary  efforts  to  resist  tbe 
exertions  for  his  relie£ 
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Two  cases  of  dislocated  shoulder-joint  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  respectively  of  two  and  three  weeks  duration. 
They  were  both  easily  remedied  by  extending  from  the  wrist  in 
the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  trunk,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
latissimus  darsi  and  pectoralis  mmcr  from  opposing  the  resist* 
ance  which  they  are  apt  to  do  when  extension  is  made  trans- 
versely. 

Fracture  of  the  Thigh-bone — defective  union  with  distortion  at 
the  end  of  six  months — subsequent  recovery. — John  Porteous, 
aged  27,  had  his  right  thigh-bone  fractured  about  a  third 
distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft.  He  was  treated  by  means 
of  the  long  splint,  under  the  care  of  a  most  intelligent  and  at- 
tentive practitioner,  but,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of  manag- 
ing sucn  injuries  in  the  close  beds  and  inconvenient  houses  of 
country  people,  osseous  union  did  not  take  place,  and  on  the  4th 
of  July,  nearly  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  accident,  the  pa- 
tient was  admitted  into  the  hospital. 

I  found  the  fractured  limb  nearly  two  inches  shorter  than  the 
other.  The  thigh  was  swelled  and  bent  outwards,  the  portions 
of  bone  forming  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  mo- 
tion was  distinctly  perceptible  between  the  broken  extremities, 
when  they  were  subjected  to  force  urging  them  in  opposite  di- 
rections. With  very  little  prospect  or  hope  of  success,  I  resolv- 
ed to  make  an  attempt  for  the  patient's  relief,  and  with  this  view 
applied  a  cushion  of  hair  over  the  projecting  extremities  of  the 
broken  bone,  then  placed  over  this  a  wooden  splint  long  enough 
to  extend  fix)m  beyond  the  toes  up  to  the  false  ribs,  and  secured 
it  firmly  to  the  leg  by  means  of  a  sheet,  which,  after  repeatedly 
surrounding  it,  enveloped  the  limb.  The  upper  end  of  tne  splint 
was  then  drawn  towaras  the  pelvis,  and  confined  to  it  by  a  broad 
belt,  passing  round  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

In  consequence  of  the  force  thus  exerted  the  thigh-bone  was 
straightened,  and  the  limbs  became  ^ equal  length.  The  patient 
lay  very  quietly,  and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  was  relieved  from 
confinement  The  thigh-bone  then  was  perfectly  straidlit,  and 
osseous  re-union  seemed  to  have  been  at  length  effected.  The  pa- 
tient now  suffers  no  uneasiness  except  from  stiffness  of  the  knee- 
joint,  consequent  upon  the  long-continued  extension  of  the  limb. 
Thb  defect,  however,  has  not  been  increased  since  he  entered 
the  hospital,  and,  being  only  partial,  will  probably  soon  yield 
to  warm  baths  and  frictions. 

This  case  is  interesting,  as  it  bears  on  the  important  question 
in  practice,  of  how  long  after  the  occurrence  of  a  fracture  suif^i- 
cal  art  may  interfere  with  advantage.  About  two  years  ago, 
there  was  a  case  of  this  kind  in  Perth,  which  attracted  consi* 
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derable  attention.  The  patient,  a  gentleman  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  was  treated  by  a  surgeon  of  great  ezpenence 
and  respectabihty,  for  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  during  six  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  limb  was  taken  off  the  double  in« 
dined  plane  on  which  it  had  been  laid,  and  found  to  be  short- 
ened as  well  as  distorted,  very  much  in  the  same  degree  and  direc- 
tion as  in  the  case  just  related.  The  patient  then  proposed  a 
consultation,  which  was  opposed  by  his  attendant,  on  the  ground 
that  no  good  could  be  done  by  any  mode  of  treatment  at  that 
distance  of  time  fix)m  the  injury.  He  therefore  placed  him- 
self under  the  care  of  another  practitioner,  who  sent  for  me  to 
coasider  with  him  what  should  be  done.  I  suggested  the  same 
plan  that  has  been  described  above,  and  was  happy  to  hear  that 
through  the  assiduous  care  of  Dr  Malcom,  it  soon  had  the  ef- 
fect of  rendering  the  injured  limb  perfectly  straight  and  strong. 
On  returning  from  my  visit  to  this  patient,  I  received  a  letter 
from  hb  former  attendant,  to  inquire,  among  other  things,  how 
long,  after  a  fracture,  I  thought  surgical  treatment  could  interfere 
with  advantage  to  the  patient, — to  which  I  replied,  that  so  soon 
as  osseous  union  was  effected,  the  time  for  interference  in  my 
judgment  had  passed,  but  that  so  long  as  the  broken  surfiices 
admitted  of  motion,  I  thought  there  was  room  for  beneficial 

Eractice.  It  was  generally  reported  that,  in  this  case,  I  had  bro- 
en  the  bone  a  second  time  in  order  to  make  it  straight;  and 
as  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  represented  as  sanctioning  such  a 
practice,  I  am  happy  to  explain  my  sentiments  in  connection 
with  the  case  now  recorded,  which  being  remedied  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  will  make  the  other  of  six  weeks  standing  appear 
less  surprising. 

Club^oat^^ivision  of  the  tendo  Achillis. — Elizabeth  M^Lauch- 
lan,  aged  five  jrears,  and  Mary  M'Lauchlan,  aged  three 
years  and  a  half,  sisters,  were  admitted  on  the  21st  of  June,  on 
account  oi  varus  of  the  left  foot  The  feet  had  been  complete- 
ly  turned  in  since  the  time  of  birth,  and  were  greatly  deformed 
by  thickening  of  the  bursa  over  the  part  which  rested  on  the 
ground.  I  divided  the  teiido  AchiUis  in  both  by  puncturing  with  a 
narrow  knife,  as  I  have  described  in  a  former  Keport,  six  years 

o,  in  regard  to  dividing  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  for  wry-neck. 

he  usud  apparatus  for  club-foot  was  immediately  afterwards 
applied,  which  plan,  I  find  to  answer  better  than  delaying  its  use 
until  union  is  established  between  the  ends  of  the  tendon.  The 
foot  of  the  younger  child  is  now  quite  straight  when  at  rest, 
though  it  still  has  a  tendency  to  inversion  when  sh^  walks.  The 
improvement  in  the  older  one  is  not  quite  so  great  as  yet 
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Tumotar  of  the  upper  jaw  depending  on  cysts  connected  with 
the  presence  of  teeth  in  a  pretemattmd  situation — removal — 
recovery. — Main^ret  Henderson,  aged  31,  recommended  to  my 
care  by  Mr  Nasmyth,  was  admitted  on  the  Slst  of  February 
for  the  removal  of  a  growth  from  the  upper  jaw.     The  follow- 
ing particulars  in  regard  to  it  appear  in  tne  Case-book.    There 
is  a  nard  circumscribed  swelling  of  the  superior  maxilla  of  the 
right  side,  extending  from  the  mesial  line  to  the  first  grinder, 
and   upwards  to  the  infra  orbitary  foramen.     The    superior 
spongy  bone  of  the  same  side  is  pressed  inwards  and  forv^ards. 
The  patient  states  that  four  months  since,  she  received  a  blow 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  occasioning  a  good  deal  of  pain 
which  has  never  disappeared.      She  complained  of  toothach 
for  two  or  three  days  after  the  injury,  and  in  the  course  of  se- 
ven or  eight  weeks  felt  pain  in  the  gum,  which  suppurated 
and  opened,  discharging  a  snudl  quantity  of  bloody  matter. 
She  then  had  a  tooth  extracted,  with  the  view  of  removing  the 
swelling,  which  notwithstanding  has  been,  and  still  is  gradually 
increasing. 

I  made  an  incision  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  directly 
down  to  the  mouth,  and  reflected  the  flaps  so  as'  to  expose 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumour  and  the  cavity  of  the  nos* 
triL  The  operation  was  then  readily  completed  by  two  strokes 
of  the  cutting  forceps.  On  examining  the  state  of  the  face,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  a  cavity  beyond  the  tumour 
which  was  taken  out  quite  entire,  a  hard  body,  that  proved  on 
examination  to  be  a  fully  formed  canine  tooth,  encrusted 
with  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  quite  smooth  and  entire,  except  at 
one  point,  where  it  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  from  some 
other  bone. 

The  tumour  when  cut  into  was  found  to  consist  of  dense  cyst 
lined  throughout  with  earthy  matter  in  a  crystalline  form,  and 
containing  a  clear  glairy  fluid,  together  with  the  crown  of  an- 
other tooth,  apparently  the  lateral  incisor. 

Cysts  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  connected  with  displaced  teeth 
are  not  very  rare.  But  in  the  present  case  no  suspicion  of 
this  was  entertained,  from  the  decayed  remains  of  the  missing 
teeth  having  been,  as  it  was  supposed,  removed  since  the  tumour 
made  its  appearance.  When  these  fragments  were  subjected  to 
a  more  careful  examination  they  turned  out  to  be  remnants  of 
the  primary  set,  which  had  so  long  survived  their  proper  period 
of  duration,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  more  permanent 
successors  taking  a  wrong  direction,  and  not  causing  the  requisite 
pressure  for  exciting  the  absorption  that  effects  their  separation. 
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Tumour  of  the  superior  maxilla — removal — recovery. — Thomas 
Graham,  aged  29,  from  Dunoing  in  Perthshire,  was  admitted  on 
the  1 1  th  of  May  on  account  of  a  tumour  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  round  and  firm,  slightly  encroach- 
ing on  the  nostril  and  palate,  and  rendering  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
somewhat  irregular.  It  was  first  perceived  about  two  years  before, 
but  previous  to  this  time  uneasiness  had  occasionallv  been  ex- 
perienced in  blowing  the  nose.  Eighteen  months  before  his  ad- 
mission two  of  the  grinders  had  been  extracted,  after  which  a 
probe  was  pushed  up  into  the  tumour,  and  more  recently  an 
incision  had  been  made  into  its  fore  part  without  producing  the 
discharge  of  any  thing  but  a  little  blood. 

I  performed  the  operation  in  the  usual  way  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, or  the  slightest  unpleasant  consequence.  The  tumour 
was  taken  out  quite  entire,  together  with  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
and  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the 
soft  palate.  It  was  composed  of  a  very  soft,  almost  gelatinous 
texture,  supported  by  spicula  of  bone.  The  external  incisions 
healed  by  the  first  intention  so  as  to  leave  little  deformity,  and  the 
internal  cavity  soon  contracted  so  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  arti- 
culate and  masticate  with  wonderfully  little  imperfection.  By  and 
bye,  through  the  skill  and  kindness  of  Mr  Nasmvth,  he  will  be 
provided  with  an  artificial  palate,  and  will  then,  I  hope,  experi- 
ence hardly  any  inconvenince. 

The  dense  fibro^cartilaginous  tumour  of  the  upper  jaw  may 
unquestionably  be  remov^  with  the  same  efficacy  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  But  doubts  I  know  are  entertained  by  many 
as  to  the  possibility  of  eradicating  those  which  possess  a  softer 
consistence  and  more  malignant  disposition.  In  former  Reports 
I  have  recorded  several  instances  of  this  being  done,  and  I 
think  it  right  to  strengthen  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  by 
adding  another  fact  of  the  same  kind. 

Tumourofthehweriaw — removal — recovery. — Mary  Graham, 
aged  24,  m>m  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  recommended  by  Dr 
Taylor,  was  admitted  on  the  I2th  of  February,  for  the  removal 
of  a  tumour  occupying  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  had  been 
first  observed  about  eight  years  before,  soon  after  she  received  a 
blow  on  the  cheek.  Until  the  last  six  months  it  increased  very 
slowly,  but  since  then  had  rapidly  enlarged,  so  as  to  attain  the 
size  of  a  small  orange  or  lemon.  Externally  it  felt  smooth  and 
firm,  but  internally  possessed  a  softer  cx)nsistence,  and  present- 
ed a  spongy  irregular  surface,  along  which  there  ran  a  deep 
groove  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  those  of  the  part 
affected  having  been  some  time  previously  extracted.   The  mor- 
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bill  growth  extended  from  the  ramus  to  very  near  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw. 

I  made  an  incision  directly  down  through  the  lip  opposite  the 
left  lateral  incisor,  and  another  at  a  right  angle  to  it  alonfif  the 
base  of  the  jaw,  the  full  extent  of  the  tumour.  The  flap  was 
then  reflected,  and  the  bone  divided  by  first  notching  it  with  a 
saw,  and  then  applying  the  forceps.  The  patient  recoTered 
well,  without  any  unpleasant  occurrence,  and  little  deformity  or 
permanent  inconvenience  of  any  kind. 

Tummtr  of  the  lower  jaw — removal — recovery. — M.  G.,  aged 
20,  from  Melrose,  entered  the  private  hospital  at  Minto  House, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  for  the  removal  of  a  tumour  occupying  the 
fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  had  commenced  four  years  be- 
fore, and  increased  slowly  during  the  first  two,  but  rapidly  after* 
wards.  The  consistence  was  firm,  and  the  surface  smooth. 
The  extent  of  jaw  engaged  lay  between  the  bicuspid  teeth  of 
both  sides. 

In  performing  the  operation,  I  made  merely  one  incision  ob- 
liquely backwards  from  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  base  of 
the  jaw,  and  then  reflected  the  flap  which  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  lower  lip  and  chin,  so  as  to  allow  the  bone  to  be  divided 
on  both  sides  of  the  tumour.  This  was  attended  with  somewhat 
more  difiiculty  than  when  a  second  incision  is  made  along  the 
base  of  the  jaw,  but  rendered  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
case  more  easy,  and  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The 
wound  healed  entirely  by  the  first  intention ;  and  though  the 
patient's  features  were  of  a  regular  and  agreeable  kind,  she 
went  home  rather  improved  than  injured  in  appearance. 

Formidable  tumour  of  the  scalp — removal — recovery. — Mar- 
garet Baker,  aged  49,  from  Stromness  in  Orkney,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  17th  of  June  1837,  on  account  of  a  large  flat 
tumour  occupying  the  scalp,  from  the  right  ear  upwards  be- 
yond the  vertex,  and  as  widely  in  a  transverse  direction. 
The  surface  was  irregularly  elevated  and  fungous-looking.  It 
bled  occasionally,  but  not  profusely.  She  stated  that,  five  years 
before,  she  had  observed  a  small  swelling  like  a  pea,  which  in 
the  course  of  six  months  opened  into  a  sore,  and  spread  until 
it  attained  the  extent  which  has  just  been  described.  There 
was  no  afiection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  her  general  health 
seemed  perfectly  good. 

Encouraged  by  the  circumstance  of  the  disease  having  com- 
menced in  the  scalp,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  morbid  symp- 
toms, local  or  general,  notwithstanding  the  long  duration  of  the 
disease,  I  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  patient 
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With  this  yiew  I  cut  rapidly  down  to  the  bone,  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tumour,  and  then  proceeded  to  detach  it,  together 
with  the  periosteum.  No  diflSculty  was  experienced  in  doing  this 
until  I  approached  the  centre  of  the  disease,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  morbid  growth  descended  below  the  snr&ce  of  the 
cranium.  On  usinff  a  little  force  the  tumour  was  pushed  out 
of  the  excayation  which  it  had  formed  in  the  bone,  and  exposed 
the  dura  mater  perfectly  bare,  but  apparently  sound,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  between  two  and  three  incnes  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth. 

The  patient  lost  a  considerable  Quantity  of  blood,  owing  to 
the  numoer  of  tessels  m  the  scalp  wnich  required  to  be  tiec^ — 
but,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  had  not  a  single  bad  symp- 
tom afterwards.  The  large  wound  gradually  contracted  and 
cicatrized,  after  a  thin  exfoliation  h»i  separated  from  some 
parts  of  ihe  bone,— not  the  excayated  portion,  which  from  the 
first  granulated  most  kindly.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  of  the 
poor  woman  since  she  went  home,  and  unaerstand  that  she  con- 
tinues perfectly  well. 

Adipose  tumour  extending  deep  into  the  axilla — removal — 
reoooen^.-^Mai^^aret  Brown,  aged  11,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stirling,  was  admitted  on  the  16th  of  June  for  the  remoyal 
of  a  large  pendulous  fisitty  tumour  attached  to  the  right  axilla. 
It  was  stated  that  the  growth  had  been  noticed  at  a  yery  early 
age,  and  had  been  constantly  increasing,  until  its  bulk  at  length 
came  to  be  extremely  inconyenient,  by  impeding  the  motions  of 
the  arm. 

Not  anticipating  any  difficulty,  I  made  an  incision  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  and  divided  the  cellular  sub- 
stance completely,  so  as  to  expose  its  bare  surface.  But  then, 
instead  of  being  able  to  effect  remoyal  with  the  fisicility  usual 
on  such  occasions,  I  found  that  the  ^wth  penetrated  deep- 
ly between  the  branches  of  yessels  and  neryes ;  and  when  ex- 
tracted by  careful  separation,  exposed  to  yiew  the  axillary 
trunks,  especially  the  yein,  which  was  no  less  distinct  than  if  it 
had  been  purposely  dissected.  No  trouble  was  experienced 
subsequently,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recoyery. 

Large  tumour  of  the  neck  removed  with  success  at  an  advanced 
age. — About  two  months  ago  Mr  Burt  asked  me  to  see  an  old 
lady  of  78^  who  was  desirous  of  haying  a  large  tumour  remoyed 
from  her  neck.  It  presented  the  external  characters  of  a  &tty 
growth,  and  extended  from  the  scalp  behind  the  ear  to  the  ster- 
num, occupying  the  whole  space  between  the  jaw  and  clayicle,  and 
resting  on  the  shoulder  like  a  cushion.  It  was  not  only  unseemly, 
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but  very  oppressive  by  its  weight  and  interference  with  the  actions 
of  the  throat.  The  patient  had  long  wished  for  the  removal  of 
the  tumour,  since  she  first  noticed  it  thirty  years  or  more  ago ; 
but,  in  respect  to  the  fears  of  her  friends,  delayed  until  the  incon- 
venience attending  it  became  quite  intolerable. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  operation ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal nutrient  artery  being  greatly  enlarged,  threw  out  an  alarm- 
ing gush  of  blood  when  divided.  No  disagreeable  symptom 
followed, — the  wound  quickly  cicatrized,  and  the  patient  was 

oing  about  in  her  usual  good  health  at  the  end  of  four  weeks. 

rhe  tumour  weighed  within  a  trifle  of  six  iK)unds.  It  consist- 
ed generally  of  the  adipose  texture ;  but  exhibited  at  some  parts 
a  variety  of  aspect,  that  denoted  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  and 
afforded  additional  ground  of  congratulation  for  the  disease  being 
removed. 


^ 


Tatty  tumour  of  an  unusual  form — removal — recovery. — 
Mary  ^mington,  aged  26,  fix)m  Little  Dunkeld,  was  admitted 
on  the  23d  of  July  for  the  removal  of  a  large  tumour,  or  group 
of  tumours,  which  protruded  from  her  left  flank.  The  excres- 
cences were  five  in  number,  and  of  different  size  as  well  as  form, 
presenting  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  bunch  of  carrots 
and  turnips.  When  she  was  three  years  of  age,  a  small  tumour 
was  noticed  at  the  part  It  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of 
an  apple,  and  was  then  removed  by  ligature,  in  her  seventh  year. 
Several  excrescences  soon  followed  this  operation.  One  of  these 
was  again  removed  by  ligature ;  but  the  growths  progressively 
increased  both  in  size  and  number. 

Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  tumour  ^w  out 
of  a  Dase  spreading  for  some  distance  under  the  skin,  which 
presented  the  ordinary  characters  of  adipose  sarcoma.  In  order 
to  eradicate  the  disease,  I  therefore  made  a  semilunar  incision 
on  each  side  of  the  projecting  portion,  and  then  dissected  out 
its  subcutaneous  root.  The  patient  recovered  without  any  un- 
favourable symptom,  and  is  now  well. 

On  making  a  section  of  the  parts  removed,  it  was  seen  that 
a  lar^  fatty  tumour  sent  out  processes,  which  had  expanded  the 
skin  into  the  variety  of  form  that  presented  so  remarkable  an 
external  appearance.  Tumours  of  this  kind,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
are  very  common ;  and  I  think  the  case  of  importance  by  illus- 
rating  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  and  thus  showing  the 
inefficiency  of  removal  by  ligature,  or  transverse  section  of  the 
neck, — since  any  operation  that  does  not  extirpate  the  subcu- 
taneous root  will  certainly  be  followed  by  relapse. 

Melanotic  tumour  ^^re^noval — recovery. — Jane  Rush,  aged 
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36,  from  Stirling,  was  admitted  on  the  18th  of  May,  for  the 
removal  of  a  large  melanotic  tumour  situated  midway  between 
the  left  anterior  spinous  process  and  the  umbilicus.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  of  a  round  form,  with  a  sort  of  con- 
striction or  neck  at  the  oase,  and  of  moderately  firm  consist- 
ence. The  surface  was  irregularly  nodulated,  and  of  a  Terv 
dark  colour,  almost  black.  It  bled,  but  not  much,  when  rubbed. 
Round  the  base  of  this  tumour  there  was  six  small  ones  about 
the  size  of  peas,  quite  detached,  and  causing  dark-coloured  ele- 
vations of  tne  skin.  The  patient  stated  that  the  principal  growth 
had  been  repeatedly  removed  by  ligature,  and  once  by  the  knife, 
which,  however,  appeared  to  have  been  employed  merely  to  ef- 
fect a  transverse  section  of  the  neck.  The  general  health  was 
perfectly  good. 

I  removed  all  the  tumours,  together  with  an  elliptical  portion 
of  skin,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  subjacent  cellular 
and  adipose  texture.  The  patient  made  a  good  recover}* ;  but 
in  all  probability  will  suffer  from  a  return  of  the  disease,  as  the 
existence  of  so  many  separate  growths  denoted  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  its  production. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  mammilku — Thomas  Donaldson,  aged  24» 
from  Bi^gar,  yiras  admitted  on  the  Ilth  of  July  on  account  of  a 
tumour  m  the  right  breast.  It  was  about  the  size  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  in  a  girl  at  the  age  of  puberty,  which  it  also  resem- 
bled in  form  and  consistence.  The  patient  first  remarked  the 
enlargement  eight  years  before,  and  had  noticed  a  progressive 
increase.  He  occasionally  felt  stinging  pains.  I  removed  the  tu-* 
mour,  which  when  divided  presented  a  texture  somewhat  more 
dense  and  white  than  that  of  the  female  breast  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

I  have  repeatedly  met  with  carcinomatous  affections  of  the 
male  breast,  and  last  year  removed  a  cystic  tumour  of  this  part 
from  a  gentleman  about  fifty,  but  do  not  recollect  of  any  one  si- 
milar to  the  one  just  mentioned. 

Lithotomy  success/ul  under  unfavourable  circumstances. — 
Alexander  Robertson,  aged  1 1,  from  Auchtergaven  in  Perth- 
shire, was  admitted  on  the  25th  of  July  1837,  on  account 
of  severe  suffering  from  stone  in  the  bladder.  He  was  a  very 
unfavourable  subject  for  an  operation  on  several  grounds.  In  the 
frst  place,  he  was  thin  and  unhealthy-looking ;  secondly^  he  had 
been  passing  calcareous  matters  which  seemed  to  be  fragments 
of  a  larger  calculus ;  thirdly,  he  afforded  evidence  of  an  unsound 
constitution  by  the  traces  of  extensive  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  without 
reproduction  sufiicient  to  maintain  the  form  of  the  limb ;  and, 
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fourthly^  the  left  hip-joint  was  anch^Iosed,  so  as  not  only  to  con- 
firm the  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  general  health,  but  being 
in  the  straight  position,  effectually  prevent  his  being  placed  con- 
veniently for  the  purpose.  Nevertheless,  I  resolved  to  give  him 
the  only  chance  of  relief  that  remained,  and  accordingly  remov- 
ed six  stones  of  considerable  and  nearly  equal  size.  '1  he  first 
of  these  came  away  in  fragments,  but  the  rest  were  extracted 
entire.  No  unpleasant  symptoms  followed^  and  the  patient  went 
home  quite  well.  I  have  lately  heard  that  he  continues  per- 
fectly free  from  complaint 

Two  cases  of  lithotomy  occurred  in  Minto  House,  but  did  not 
present  any  thing  remarkable.  Mr  G.  D.  from  Arbroath,  aged 
60,  and  J.  W.,  aged  18  months,  from  Peebles.  The  former 
had  four  stones  removed,  and  the  latter  one.  They  both  reco- 
vered quickly  and  well, — the  child  in  ten  days. 

Wound  of  the  Perineum — obliteration  of  the  urethra — rettora" 
tion. — ^Thomas  Syme,  a^ed  6,  from  Dundee,  was  admitted  on  the 
9th  of  July.  His  mother  stated  that,  six  months  before,  he 
had  been  pushed  off  his  bed  by  a  twin  brother  upon  a  chamber- 
pot, which  being  broken  by  the  fall  cut  him  deeply  between  the 
thighs.  The  wound  was  treated  without  any  reference  to  the 
urethra,  and  in  consequence  the  canal  became  completely  ob« 
structed,  so  that  the  whole  of  his  water  passed  by  the  preterna- 
tural channel. 

The  orifice  of  the  fistulous  canal  was  near  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  and  led  to  so  tortuous  a  passage,  that^I  found  it  ne- 
cessanr  in  the  first  instance,  to  content  myself  with  dilating  it 
towards  the  raphe,  so  as  to  renew  in  some  measure  the  original 
wound.  About  a  week  afterwards  I  introduced  a  catheter  to  the 
obstructed  part,  cut  upon  its  extremity,  and  carried  it  forward 
into  the  bladder,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  three  days. 
It  has  been  occasionally  passed  since,  and  as  the  patient  now 
makes  nearly  the  whole  oi  his  water  by  the  natural  route,  a  few 
drops  only  passing  by  the  fistula,  I  trust  he  will  soon  be  quite  welU 

Tumour  of  the  Clitoris. — A  girl  about  eight  years  of  age  was 
brought  from  Perthshire  on  account  of  a  tumour  about  the  size 
of  a  small  cherry  which  hung  from  the  extremity  of  the  clitoris. 
I  removed  it  at  once  with  the  scissors,  and  mention  it  here  mere- 
ly a»  an  unusual  occurrence. 

Encysted  tumour  of  the  diioris. — Mrs  M.,  from  Dunferm- 
line, was  admitted  into  Minto  House  on  account  of  an  odd-look- 
ing tumour  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  which  she  said  had  been 
growing  for  five  years.     On  exammation,  I  ascertained  it  to  be 
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an  encysted  tumour  lying  between  the  skin  and  lower  surface  of 
the  clitoris.  It  was  dissected  out  entire^  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  cyst,  and  the  almost  fluid  consistence  of 
its  contents,  which  were  of  a  very  dai^  colour.  The  patient 
experienced  no  trouble  subsequenUy. 

Fistula  in  ano — operation  unsucceufUlffrom  not  including  the 
internal  aperture  in  the  incision — ejffMual  operation. — Donald 
Gunn,  aged  31,  from  Cape  Wrath  in  Sutherlandshire,  came 
to  Edinburgh  last  January,  on  account  of  di fistula  in  ano^  from 
which  he  had  been  suffenng  two  years  and  a  half.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  a  public  institution,  and  subjected  to  an  operation, 
eight  days  after  which  he  was  dismissed  as  cured.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  his  complaint  was  aggravated  instead  of  being  reliev- 
ed, he  thought  it  right,  before  returning  to  his  distant  home,  to 
take  some  other  advice,  and  was  admitted  under  my  care. 

On  examination  it  appeared  that  a  deep  gash  had  been  made 
into  the  rectum.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  swelled,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  heal.  Searching  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this,  I  founa  an  internal  aperture  at  some  distance  to  one  side 
of  the  incision,  which,  probably,  from  being  made  towards  the 
summit  of  the  sinus,  was  much  deeper  than  necessary,  and  in  a 
wrong  direction.  I  divided  the  parts  that  lay  between  the  inter- 
nal aperture  and  the  wound,  after  which  the  patient  quickly  got 
well. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  important  observations  of  M.  Ribes  in  regard  to 
the  general  existence  and  uniform  position  of  the  internal 
openmg  ot fistula  in  ano.  From  the  case  just  related,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  it  seems  that  sufficient  care  is 
still  not  bestowed  on  this  point  of  practice.  In  the  course  of 
last  winter  I  saw  a  man  of  rank  and  consequence  who  had  been 
operated  upon  seven  years  before  by  a  surgeon  of  thb  city  for 
fistula  in  ano.  He  suffered  deep  incisions  and  a  two  months 
confinement,  but  did  not  get  quit  of  his  complaint  Sinus  af- 
ter sinus  formed,  and  he  aespaired  of  ever  being  well.  I  found 
an  internal  opening,  made  the  necessary  incision,  and  sent  the 
patient  home  perfectly  sound  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 

Operation  for  an  external  hemorrhoid. — In  a  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  the  rectum  published  last  year,  I  thus  expressed  my 
sentiments  in  regard  to  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  rectum  in 
order  to  remove  cancerous  affections  of  this  part  **  It  appears  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  rectum,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
couple  of  inches,  may  be  cut  out  without  immediately  fatal  or 
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any  very  serious  bad  consequences  in  the  first  instance.  *  But 
the  patient  can  experience  no  benefit  from  this  being  done,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  pain  of  the  operation,  must  have  an  impulse 
given  to  the  morbid  action.  And  if  there  are  any  cases  in  which 
this  excision  of  the  rectum  has  been  followed  by  a  permanent 
cure,  the  disease  could  not  have  been  of  a  malignant  nature. 
It  may  seem  unlikely  that  so  severe  a  proceeding  should  ever 
be  resorted  to  except  in  cases  the  most  hopelessly  incurable  by 
other  means.  But,  so  far  from  this,  however  startling  and  in- 
credible it  may  appear,  the  fact  is,  that  removal  of  the  extremi- 
tv  of  the  rectum  nas  of  late  years  been  taught  and  practised  in 
this  city,  as  the  best  mode  of  treating  those  hemorrhoidal 
affections  which  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  title  of 
prolapsus  ant" — P.  129. 

The  following  case,  which  lately  came  under  my  observation, 
illustrates  the  circumstances  in  which  this  operation  is  resorted 
to,  and  the  effects  that  result  from  it.  About  three  months  ago, 
a  gentleman,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  sent  for  me, 
in  the  hope  that  I  mi^ht  be  able  to  suggest  something  for  his 
relief,  and  thus  related  the  sad  history  of  his  sufferings^ 

In  July  1887,  he  visited  a  watering-place  about  thirty  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  While  there  he  one  day  had  a  long  walk 
after  taking  medicine,  and,  in  consequence,  perceived  a  fold  of 
skin  at  the  orifice  of  the  anus  swelled  and  painful.  This  ex- 
ternal pile,  being  a  new  ailment  to  him,  so  excited  his  appre- 
hension as  to  induce  an  immediate  return  to  town.  He  travel- 
led in  a  carriage,  and  of  course  aggravated  the  complaint  by 
doing  so.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  applied  leeches  and 
poultices  for  fottr  days,  and  tlien  intimated  the  necessity  of  an 
operation,  which  he  accordingly  performed.  This  was  scoop- 
ing out  a  portion  of  the  ^t,  an  inch  and  a- half  in  length. 

The  cavity  was  stuffed  with  a  sponge,  and  the  patient's  legs 
were  tied  together.  He  was  not  aole  to  turn  himself  in  bed  for 
three  weeks,  being  all  this  time  he  said  stupified  with  pain  and  the 
large  opiates  that  were  administered  to  mm.  His  urine  was  all 
taken  away  by  the  catheter.  At  the  end  of  two  months  he  was 
able  to  go  down  stairs,  and  then  got  his  dismissal  to  the  country, 
with  instructions  to  prevent  the  anus  fix)m  contracting  too  much 
by  occasionally  introducing  his  finger  into  it  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  care  that  could  be  used  by  a  most  respectable  prac- 
titioner, who,  in  compliance  with  instructions  sent  to  him,  at- 
tempted to  introduce  tallow  candles,  and  had  some  made  on 
purpose  of  a  most  diminutive  size,  the  orifice  became  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  it  would  hardly  admit  a  quilL 
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The  patient  returned  to  town,  and  he  supposes  had  incisions 
made  to  enlai^  the  opening,  at  least  he  felt  acute  pain,  and  saw 
blood  flow.  Weiss*s  instrument  for  dilating  the  female  urethra 
was  then  introduced,  and  screwed  open  for  half  an  hour  with 
excessive  agony.  This  operation  was  repeated  every  second  day 
for  four  months.  He  then  went  to  the  country,  and  passed  a 
bougie  every  third  or  fourth  day.  Finding^  no  improvement  at 
the  end  of  three  months  he  had  returned,  m  despair  of  ever  re- 
gaining his  health.  He  had  no  evacuation  of  his  bowels  unless 
by  taking  medicine ;  and  when  the  desire  to  dischaige  the  thin 
matters  contained  in  the  gut  came  upon  him  he  had  no  power  to 
restrain  their  escape.  He  felt  constant  uneasiness  and  burning 
pain  about  the  anus,  and  through  the  whole  pelvis.  He  was 
thin  and  haggard-looking,  and  unable  for  any  exertion  of  body 
or  mind. 


Art.  VI. — Contributions  to  Intra- Uterine  Pathology. — 
Part  I.  Notices  of  Cases  of  Peritonitis  in  the  Fcetus  in 
Utero.  By  James  Y.  Simpson,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Ck>llege  of  Physicians  of  Edinbuigh,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c. 

In  the  recent  progress  of  pathology  it  has  been  amply  proved, 
that  iht  factum  in  utero  is  liable  to  a  considerable  variety  of  mor- 
bid states.  Of  its  diseases,  some  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
altogether  of  a  functional  nature  ;  but  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
foetid  affections  we  as  yet  possess  comparatively  little  information, 
because,  excluded  as  the  foetus  is,  during  its  abode  in  uteroy  firom 
any  of  our  present  means  of  observation,  it  is  only  when  its  moi^ 
bid  derangements  produce  symptoms  of  a  very  aggravated  charac- 
ter, that  we  are  enabled  to  recognize  their  existence  during  the 
continuance  of  intia-uterine  life.  Indeed  for  nearly  all  the  limit- 
ed knowledge  which  we  as  yet  possess  of*  the  diseased  conditions 
of  the  foetal  system,  we  are  indebted  principally  if  not  entirely  to 
pathological  anatomy ;  and  consequently  the  diseases  of  that  system 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  acquainted,  are  either  such  as  are  oiganic 
in  their  nature,  or  that  lead  to  an  organic  result. 

Of  all  the  various  morbid  actions  which  are  liable  to  occur  in 
the  foetus,  inHammation^  with  the  different  padiological  changes 
which  it  produces,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important,  both  as 
regards  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  nature  of  the  ef- 
fects to  which  it  gives  rise.  In  the  present  communication,  it  is 
my  intention  to  bring  forward  a  series  of  cases  to  prove,  that  one 
species  of  inflammatory  action,  namely  peritonitis^  forms  a  com- 
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moQ  variety  of  foetal  disease,  and  probably  constitutes  one  of  the 
more  frequent  causes  of  death  of  the  foetus  during  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  premise,  that  the  investigation 
by  pathological  anatomy,  of  the  presence  and  effects  of  infliunma- 
tory  action,  and  indeed  of  all  other  morbid  dianges  in  the  foetus, 
is  beset  with  unusual  difficulties.  When  the  foetus  labours  under 
any  morbid  state  which  happens  to  prove  &tal  during  its  abode 
in  uterOy  there  generally  elapses  an  interval  of  from  five  to  twenty 
days,  before  the  uterine  contractions,  necessary  for  its  expulsion, 
supervene.  During  this  period  a  number  of  cnanges  are  liable  to 
occur,  which  are  calculated  to  mask  or  destroy  the  usual  morbid 
appearances  left  by  inflammation.  Pathologists  are  now  becom- 
ing fully  aware  that  various  injections,  colorations,  serous  and 
sero-sanguinolent  effusions  and  softenings  of  different  tissues  and 
organs,  more  or  less  perfectly  resembling  the  corresponding  altera- 
tions produced  in  the  same  parts  by  inflammation,  are  liable  to 
be  met  with  in  the  dead  body  of  the  adult,  as  the  effects  of  mere- 
ly chemical  and  physical  causes  acting  during  the  latter  hours  of 
life,  or  after  death.  In  the  case  of  the  dead  foetus  retained  in 
uteroy^e  have  not  only  the  same  causesproducing  the  same  results, 
but  these  resultsincreased  considerably  in!their  degree  and  intensity 
by  the  longer  period  during  which  their  causes  are  generally  allow- 
ed to  operate  :  and,  besides,  we  have  further  to  take  into  account 
the  additional  effects  of  the  endosmosis  of  the  liqtwr  amnii^  and 
of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  foetus  through  the  dead  tissues 
of  its  body,  and  the  continued  maceration  of  these  tissues  in  the  ef- 
fiised  and  transuded  fluids  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  these  and  other  causes,  we  have  con- 
stantly found  in  oiur  examinations  of  foetuses  that  had  died  seve- 
ral days  before  birth,  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  almost  en- 
tirely emptied  of  blood,  the  different  serous  cavities  of  the  body  filled 
by  an  abundant  sero-sanguinolent  fluid,  and  the  same  fluid  often  col- 
lected in  the  general  course  of  the  cellular  tisbue,  but  more  particu- 
lary  in  that  of  the  scalp,  while  at  the  same  time  the  different  solid  tis- 
sues are  reduced  more  or  less  in  consistence,  andaltered  in  colour  and 
physical  appearance.  We  have  seen  tissues  and  membranes  which, 
from  the  morbid  secretions  existing  upon  them,  we  knew  to  have 
been  the  seats  of  acute  morbid  action  immediately  previous  to 
death,  macerated  and  blanched,  and  sometimes  variously  disco- 
loured from  the  imbibed  bilious,  intestinal,  and  other  secretions ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  other  membranes  and 
tissues  of  the  body  that  had  in  all  probability  not  been  the  seat  of 
any  morbid  state  during  life,  more  or  less  deeply  reddened,  in- 
jected, tumefied,  and  softened.     Indeed,  we  had  not  been  long 
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engaged  io  this  field  of  pathological  inquiry,  befcnre  we  became 
fiiUy  convinced^  that  we  were  not  entitled  to  consider  any  tissue 
or  organ  in  the  dead  fcetus,  as  having  been  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion during  life,  unless  we  could  detect  in  that  tissue  or  organ,  one 
or  other  of  those  characteristic  morbid  secretions,  or  more  distinct 
permanent  changes  of  structure,  which  are  rec<^ized  as  the  dis- 
tinctive organic  results  of  inflammatory  action,  such  as  the  deposi- 
tion of  coaffulable  lymph,  and  the  indurations,  thickenings,  &c. 
to  which  this  deposit  gives  rise,  the  efiusion  of  more  or  less  serous 
or  sero-albuminous  fluids,  or  of  true  purulent  matter,  ulceration, 
&c.  Accordingly,  in  the  details  of  tne  following  cases  it  will  be 
observed^  that  we  have  only  entered  as  genuine  examples  of  in. 
flammation  of  the  peritonseum,  those  instances  in  which  there  ex« 
isted  upon  that  membrane,  or  in  its  cavity,  one  or  other  of  the 
oiganic  products  of  inflammation  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
but  more  particularly  effused  coagulable  lymph,  and  the  adhesions 
and  pseudo-^nembranes  which  such  lymph  so  readily  produces, 
when  thrown  out  upon  serous  surfiices. 

Cases  of  Acute  Peritonitis. 

Case  I. — On  the  morning  of  the  16th  October  1886,  my  at- 
tendance was  requested  at  Qie  Lying-in  Hospital  in  a  case  of 
twins.  The  first  child  had  been  bom  after  a  natural  and  easy  la- 
bour. On  examination  I  found  the  second  child  presenting  by 
the  head,  and  labour  pains  having  spontaneously  recurred,  it  was 
expelled  in  about  forty  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  first.  The 
first-born  child  was  living,  healthy,  and  well  formed.  The  second 
had  apparently  been  dc^d  for  some  days ;  its  cuticle  could  be 
easily  peeled  ofl;  and  was  raised  into  bullse  at  various  parts  by  a 
sero-sanguinolent  eflVision  beneath  it.  Its  body,  however,  was  by 
no  means  emaciated,  but  as  plump  and  fitt  as  that  of  the  first 
child. 

Bemg  unable  to  discover  in  the  portion  of  thedouUe  placenta  be- 
longing to  the  second  child  any  cusease  that  could  account  for  its 
d^th,  1  opened  its  body,  twelve  hours  after  birth,  in  presence  of  Mr 
Scott,  house-surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  Dr  PoUexfen.  Besides  the 
subcuticular  elisions  already  alluded  to,  there  was  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  serous  and  sero-sanguinolent  efiusion  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  the  cavities  of 
the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritonaeum.  Over  the  surfiice  of 
this  last  mentioned  membrane  (the  peritonaeum,)  there  were  also 
deposited  several  isolated  patches  of  soft  coagulable  lymph,  which 
had  produced  at  various  points  adhesion  of  the  folds  of  the  intes- 
tines to  one  another,  and  to  the  internal  serous  surfiice  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes. 
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In  this  case  Uie  consistence  and  other  characters  of  the  efinsed 
coagnlable  lymph  were  such  as  sufficiently  indicated  that  it  was 
the  result  of  recent  and  acute  peritoneal  inflammation.  That  the 
child  had  perished  of  an  acute  disease  was  still  further  attested  by 
the  general  plump  condition  of  its  body,  and  by  the  large  deposit 
of  &t  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  other  parts,  which  was  obsery* 
ed  on  dissection. 

The  mother,  Ellen  Cornwall,  was  a  healthy  young  woman,  of 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  It  was  her  first  pregnancy.  She  was  not 
aware  of  having  received  any  phjrsical  injury,  or  of  having  expe- 
rienced any  particular  mental  emotion,  that  could  enable  her  in  the 
least  de^e  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  second  child ;  and  her 
feelings  had  never  led  her  to  suspect  that  any  change  had  occurred 
in  the  contents  of  the  uterus  in  the  last  periods  of  pregnancy. 

Case.  IL — I  was  sent  for  (April  Sd  1887,)  by  Dr  Allan,  house- 
surgeon  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  to  a  case  of  difficult  labour 
which  he  was  attending  in  Blackfriars  Wynd.  The  left  arm  was 
presenting,  and  the  membranes  being  entire  and  the  passages 
well  dilated,  I  at  once  passed  up  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  turned, 
and  delivered  the  child  by  the  feet.  It  had  been  evidently  dead 
for  some  time,  as  shewn  by  the  detadiment  of  the  cuticle  from  the 
abdomen  and  other  parts.  From  the  appearance  of  the  child  and 
the  calculations  of  tne  mother,  it  seemed  to  have  been  bom  a  few 
days  before  the  seventh  month. 

On  opening  the  body  next  day,  (Tuesday  4th,)  along  with  Dr 
Allan,  Dr  Charles  Bell,  and  Dr  R.  Paterson,  we  found  an  effusion 
of  reddish  serum  within  the  sacs  of  the  pleurae  and  pericardium; 
but  the  lungs  and  heart  were  healthy.  There  was  a  similar  ef- 
fusion within  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  on  the  peritonsdum  cover* 
ing  the  convex  sur&ce  of  the  liver,  we  observed  various  distinct 
patches  of  coagulable  lymph,  with  corresponding  points  of  a  simi- 
lar effusion  upon  the  serous  membrane  lining  the  abdommal  pa- 
rietes  and  diaphragm.  The  adhesions  formed  between  the  op- 
posed surfaces  of  the  peritonaeum  at  the  points  of  the  deposit 
were  so  slight,  and  the  coagulable  lymph  forming  them  so  soft  in 
consistence,  that  they  r^dily  gave  way  under  the  manipula- 
tions required  for  exposing  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  The 
mesenteric  glands  were  large,  some  of  them  equalliBg  in  size  the 
half  of  a  small  split  pea. 

The  mother  of  tne  child  (Mrs  Bean)  was  86  years  of  age, 
and  had  borne  six  living  children,  besides  having  had  a  miscarri- 
age several  years  previously,  and  another  on  the  18th  of  June  last 
(1886.)  In  this  last  abcurtion  the  child  was  expelled  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month,  and  she  herself  attributes  its  death,  and 
that  of  the  icetus  whose  history  I  have  given,  to  an  excess  of  hard 
labour,  and  more  particularly  to  the  exertion  required  in  carrjring 
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loads  of  water  up  a  long  stair  of  three  stories.  In  her  first  preg- 
nancies she  had  not  been  exposed  to  such  toil.  In  her  last  preg- 
nancy the  motions  of  the  foetus  had  continued  from  the  first  of 
January,  when  they  were  first  felt,  up  till  eleven  days  before  she 
was  delivered.  For  two  or  three  days  previous  to  this  last  date, 
it  moved  "  a  great  deal  more  (to  use  her  own  expression)  than 
usual.*" 

Case  III. — December  28,  1837.  I  inspected  along  with 
Dr  Banks  and  Mr  Stewart,  the  body  of  a  dead-bom  child,  which 
had  been  sent  to  me  for  dissection  on  the  previous  day  by  Mr 
Brown.  It  was  a  foetus  of  about  the  seventh  month ;  and  the  state 
of  the  cuticle  and  tissues  in  general  shewed  that  it  had  been  dead 
for  some  time  before  birth. 

The  thoracic  organs  were  healthy,  though  there  was  the  usual 
quantity  of  pseudo-morbid  reddish  serous  fluid  in  its  serous  cavi- 
ties. On  laying  back  the  abdominal  parictes,  a  patch  of  soft  coa- 
guable  lymph  was  seen  on  the  abdominal  peritonaeum  near  the 
right  iliac  region,  and  on  further  examination  this  was  found  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  a  quantity  of  the  same  deposit,  effused 
around  the  caput  coecum  and  its  vermiform  appendage.  The  pe- 
ritonaeum covering  the  liver  and  other  remaining  parts  of  the  in- 
testinal tube  seemed  healthy  ;  but  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  spleen 
was  covered,  more  particularly  on  its  outer  or  convex  surface,  with 
a  thickish  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  united  it  to  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  abdominal  parietes  by  a  laige  web  of 
false  membrane. 

Mary  Campbell,  the  mother  of  this  child,  is  a  strong  and  healthy 
young  woman  of  22  years  of  age.  She  had  previously  borne  one 
living  child.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  birth  of  the  dead-bom 
foetus  above  described,  she  had  a  fall  down  stairs ;  and  to  this 
accident  she  at  the  time  ascribed  the  death  of  the  infant,  9&  it 
ceased  to  move  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  At  the  present  date 
(July  15th)  she  cannot  recollect  if  the  motions  of  the  foetus 
were  greater  than  natural  after  the  fSeJl,  previously  to  their  final 
cessation. 

Case  IV. — ^On  dissecting  (January  8,  1838,)  the  body  of  a 
dead-bom  male  foetus  which  had  been  for  two  or  three  months  in 
my  possession,  I  found  the  most  marked  effects  of  inflammation 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.* 

The  upper  or  convex  surfiice  of  the  liver,  but  more  particularly 
of  its  right  lobe,  adhered  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm.    The  left  edge  of  its  left  lobe  was  united  by  effused 

*  Recent  prepantioD6  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  showing  the  particular  morbid 
appearances  described  in  Cases  III.  and  IV.,  were  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medl. 
co-Cbirurgical  Society,  and  are  stUl  preserved. 
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lymph  to  the  spleen,  and  this  latter  organ  was  further  morbidly 
adherent  along  its  external  snr&ce,  partly  to  the  large  intestine, 
and  partly  to  the  abdominal  peritonaeum.  The  omentum  was 
connected  at  one  or  two  points  by  coagulable  lymph,  to  the  concave 
surface  of  the  liver,  and  to  the  inferior  part  of  tne  spleen.  The 
small  and  large  intestines  were  agglomerated  together  into  a 
mass,  and  their  corresponding  surfaces  intimately  united  at  nume- 
rous points  by  eflfused  lymph.  In  consequence  of  these  adhesions 
the  jejunum  was  intimately  united  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon.  Both  the  tunicts  vaginales  of  the  testes  still  communicat- 
ed with  the  cavity  of  the  peritonseum,  and  the  serous  surface  of 
the  left  one  was  partially  coated  by  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph, 
or  thin  fidse  membrane.  The  other  cavities  of  the  body  were 
healthy.     The  child  was  not  in  an  emaciated  state. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  any  notes  of  the  history  of  the  mother 
of  this  child. 

Case  V. — July  28,  1838.  I  examined  in  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital, along  with  Drs  O.  Weir  and  Allan,  and  Messrs  Scott  and 
Bannatine,  the  body  of  a  child  of  which  one  of  the  patients  in 
the  house  had  been  delivered  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  cuticle  was  loose  and  easily  separated.  The  cavities  of 
the  plenr®  and  pericardium  were  filled  with  a  reddish  serous  effu- 
sion ;  but  these  membranes,  with  the  exception  of  nimierous  points 
of  purpurous  effusion  beneath  them,  were  otherwise  quite  healthy. 
The  purpurous  spots  were  seen  both  under  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
and  costalis.  The  cavity  of  the  peritonseum  contained  upwards 
of  an  ounce  of  a  still  deeper  coloured  reddish  serous  effusion,  along 
with  one  or  two  clots  of  blood,  which  appeared  to  have  come  from 
a  ruptmred  point  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
The  edges  of  the  laceration  were  partly  reunited  by  coagulable 
lymph.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  liver  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  part  was  much  congested,  more  deeply  coloured,  and  softer 
than  the  remainder  of  the  viscus.  The  gall-bladder  was  filled 
with  a  quantity  of  viscid  bile,  and  its  coats  were  thickened  to 
about  a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines,  by  a  serous  effusion  into  its 
cellular  tissue.  The  surface  of  the  abdominal  peritonseum  was 
coated  by  a  beautifiil  lace-like  and  adherent  layer  of  tough  coa- 
gulable lymph,  which  was  of  considerable  thickness  at  some  points, 
and  threw  out  long  lines  or  films  that  were  in  contact  with  the 
surfiure  of  several  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  not  apparently  in 
any  place  adherent  to  them.  This  layer  of  Ijrmph  was  particularly 
abundant  in  the  left  hypochondriac,  and  in  the  iliac  regions. 
Several  loose  long  films  and  masses  of  it  were  seen  also  among  the 
intestines  and  upon  the  mesentery.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
large.     All  the  other  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  were  healthyi 
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with  the  exception  of  one  of  those  small  pediculatcd  serous  cysts 
adhering  to  the  right  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which  are  so 
common  in  this  part  of  the  body  of  the  adult  female. 

Helen  Grey,  the  mother  of  the  child,  is  19  years  of  age,  and 
naturally  of  a  healthy  constitution,  but  she  has  now  suffered  under 
four  different  attacks  of  venereal  disease.  About  fifteen  months 
ago  she  had  severe  ulcerated  sore-throat  and  other  secondary  symp- 
toms. During  the  course  of  the  present  pregnancy  she  entered 
(April  5th)  the  Lock  Hospital  under  my  care,  affected  with  an 
ulcer  and  gonorrheal  of  five  dajrs  standinff.  She  was  dismissed 
cured  on  the  20th  of  the  same  mondi.  8he  re-entered  the  hos- 
pital ISth  July,  suffering  under  another  recent  attack  of  gononhoea, 
and  with  two  slight  ulcers ;  but  was  nearly  well  again  when  labour 
pains  supervened  on  the  27th.  The  liquor  amnii  was  in  great 
Quantity.  The  placenta  was  pretty  firm  and  healthy,  and  had  not 
the  bleached  anaemic  appearance  which  it  usually  presents  in  cases 
in  which  the  child  has  been  dead  for  a  week  or  two.  The  motions 
of  the  foetus  were  not  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  mother  after  the 
13th  of  July,  but  subsequently  to  that  period  they  were  repeatedly 
discovered  by  applying  the  hand  to  the  abdomen,  and  Uie  foetal 
heart  was  most  distinctly  heard  by  myself  and  several  of  the  pupils 
of  the  hospital,  only  five  or  six  days  before  delivery.  I  counted 
its  beats  at  that  time  at  25  in  the  10  seconds.  The  mother  was 
not  aware  of  having  been  exposed,  during  the  latter  periods  of 
pregnancy,  in  any  such  way  as  could  account  for  the  death  of 
the  foetus,  ^e  had  an  abortion  about  eighteen  months  ago,  when 
passing  through  an  attack  of  typhous  fever. 

Case  VI. — On  opening  a  dead  bom  male  foetus  of  the  seventh 
month,  which  had  presented  by  the  breech  and  been  attended  by 
Dr  Allan,  I  found,  along  with  that  gentleman  and  Messrs  Scott 
and  Bannatine,  the  following  morbid  appearances,  on  inspecting 
the  body  the  day  after  birth.     (July  29Ui  1838.) 

The  cuticle  was  separated  in  many  parts,  and  could  be  easily 
removed.  The  fiice  of  the  foetus  was  swollen  and  deformed  with 
oedema ;  and  the  upper  extremities,  but  particulaily  the  hands,  were 
also  anasarcous.  The  feet  and  legs  were  likewise  dropsical,  though 
in  a  less  marked  degree,  and  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
hydrocele.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  scalp  and  loins  was  infil- 
trated with  the  usual  reddish  serous  effusion.  The  cavities  of  the 
pleurae  and  pericardium  contained  a  similar  fluid,  but  these  s^ous 
membranes  themselves,  as  well  as  the  lungs  and  heart,  were  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  was  filled  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  same  emision,  and  the  surface  of  the 
abdominal  peritoneeum,  more  particularly  on  the  riffht  side,  was 
covered  with  a  lace^ike  lay^r  of  adherent  coagulable  lymph,  which 
presented  appearances  and  characters  very  exactly  resembling  those 
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seen  in  the  preceding  case.  Several  masses  and  filaments  of  lymph 
were  also  seen  among  the  convolutions  of  the  intestine,  and  pro- 
duced a  pretty  strong  adhesion  between  them  at  one  or  two  points. 
The  spleen  was  large,  and  four  drachms,  thirty-five  grains  in  weight ; 
its  sur&ce  had  several  patches  of  lymph  upon  it,  and  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  organ  was  intimately  and  extensively  united  by 
morbid  adhesions  to  the  larger  omentum.  The  mesenteric  glands 
were  large  and  well  developed.  The  other  abdominal  oigans  were 
healthy. 

The  mother,  Elizabeth  Henderson,  is  a  robust  woman  of  4£ 
years  of  age.  The  present  is  her  fourth  child.  The  first  was 
alive  and  at  the  full  time.  The  second  was  believed  to  be  at  the 
fiill  time,  but  was  bom  dead.  The  third,  like  the  present,  was' 
at  the  seventh  month,  and  also  dead  at  birth.  She  confesses  to 
having  been  affected  with  venereal  disease,  but  would  not  afford 
such  information  as  to  enable  us  to  judffe  of  the  form  of  the  affec- 
tion, or  the  particular  period  at  which  she  suffered  from  it.  She 
attributes  the  death  of  the  present  child,  to  her  having  &llen  down 
a  flight  of  stairs  about  a  fortnight  before  delivery.  The  placenta 
was  adherent. 

Case  VII. — I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  (February 
21st  18S8)  the  following  case  of  foetal  peritonitis  along  with  Dr 
Fisher,  under  whose  care  the  mother  was  delivered. 

The  appearances  of  the  body  of  the  infant  were  such  as  indi- 
cated that  it  had  been  dead  for  sometime  in  utero. 

The  epidermis  was  peeling  off  in  various  parts.  The  muscles 
of  the  limbs  were  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  periosteum  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  bones  at  various  points.  There  was  no  serous  ef- 
fusion into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities, but  the  sero-sanguineous  extravasation  beneath  the  scalp, 
so  frequent  in  dead  and  retained  fcetuses,  was  strongly  mariced. 
Some  effusion  existed  in  the  thoracic  serous  cavities,  but  the  lungs 
and  heart  were  healthy  in  structure.  In  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
nseum  there  existed  a  turbid  effusion,  with  large  flakes  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  in  it.  On  the  upper  or  convex  smface  of  the  liver, 
a  few  non-adherent  patches  of  lymph  were  observable ;  and  there 
was  the  same  morbid  effusion  on  the  lower  surface,  particularly 
along  the  edge  of  the  left  lobe,  where  the  lymph  was  firmer  and 
adherent.  The  spleen  had  numerous  patches  of  slightly  adherent 
lymph  scattered  over  its  peritoneal  surface.  Similar  patches  were 
seen  on  the  peritonseum  of  the  colon,  and  produced  at  one  point, 
near  the  sigmoid  flexure,  adhesion  of  two  of  the  contiguous  folds 
of  that  bowel.  The  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  small  intestines,  me- 
sentery, and  abdominal  parietes,  had  numerous  flakes  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  deposited  upon  them.     Patches  of  lymph  were  ad- 
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hering  to  the  right  Fallopian  tube.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
large.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
appeared  healthy. 

Ellen  Scott,  the  mother  of  this  infant,  is  a  stout  young  woman  of 
20years  of  age;  andhad  three  years  beforeadead-bom  child  at  about 
the  seventh  month.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  dead  for  some 
time  before  its  expulsion  from  the  uterus.  In  the  present  preg- 
nancy the  mother  calculated  that  she  was  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  month  of  utero-gestation  when  labour  came  on.  She  had 
not  felt  the  child  move  for  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days, 
before  delivery,  but  during  the  two  days  preceding  the  cessation 
of  its  motions,  these  motions,  she  alleges,  were  distinctly  much 
greater  than  usual.  She  cannot  account  in  any  way  for  the  death 
of  the  child,  except  it  be  that  she  had  a  fall  upon  her  right  side 
the  day  on  which  its  motions  ceased ;  but  the  increased  and  mor- 
bid movements  of  the  fcetus  had  been  sensibly  felt  during  the 
whole  day  preceding  this  accident. 

Her  general  health  was  good  during  pregnancy,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  occasional  nausea,  vomiting,  and  pain  in  the  back.  She 
denies  that  she  ever  suffered  under  any  form  of  venereal  complaint. 

Case  VIIL— I  inspected  (January  10th  1838)  along  withDr 
Fairbaim  and  Dr  John  Reid  the  body  of  a  fcetus  that  had  died 
some  time  before  birth.  Its  cuticle  was  separating  in  different  parts, 
but  its  cellular  texture  was  not  much  infiltrated. 

The  pleura  and  pericardium  contained  a  reddish  serous  fluids 
but  the  thoracic  organs  themselves  were  healthy.  On  opening 
the  abdomen  a  considerable  quantity  of  sero-sanguinolent  liquid 
escaped,  having  numerous  flocculi  and  large  shreds  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  floating  in  it.  Similar  shreds  of  loose  coagulable 
lymph  were  found  lying  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intes^ 
tines  at  various  points,  but  nowhere  did  this  lymph  seem  to  be 
adherent  to  that  surface.  On  passing  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  among 
the  loose  intestines,  it  came  out  covered  with  patches  and  shred& 
of  the  substance  in  question. 

The  mother  of  the  child  (Mrs  Macmillan,  aged  26,)  had  been 
exposed  to  much  fatigue  and  hardship  during  pregnancy,  and  her 
health  had  been  very  infirm  during  the  whole  period.  The  move- 
ments of  the  child  ceased  altogether  fifteen  days  before  its  birth. 
On  the  day  of  their  cessation  it  had  moved  with  great  and  unusual 
violence,  as  if  (to  use  the  patienfs  own  expression)  "  the  in&nt 
were  coming  out  at  her  side.**^  Two  days  previous  to  this  occurs 
rence,  the  mother  had  been  obliged  to  sleep  in  wet  clothes  after  a 
long  day's  travelling  on  foot.  She  had  borne  two  living  children 
previously. 

(J ASK  IX.— *In  a  male  foetus  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months 
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which  I  examined  (July  7th  18S8)  along  with  Di  Allan  and  Mr 
Bannatine,  a  few  hours  after  its  expulsion  from  the  uterus,  the  pe- 
ritoneal cavity  contained  a  quantity  of  serous  efi\ision,  haying  nume- 
rous flocculi  and  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph  floating  in  it.  I^atches 
and  small  masses  of  this  lymph  were  deposited  in  considerable  abun- 
dance upon  the  peritonseum,  covering  the  abdominal  parietes  and 
different  abdominal  viscera,  but  nowhere  did  we  find  any  of  this  exu- 
dation adherent  to  the  serous  surface.  The  kft  pleura  contained  a 
quantity  of  clear,  limpid,  reddish-coloured  serosity,  without  any  floc- 
culi floating  in  it,  or  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 
The  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  was  turbid,  and  contain- 
ed numerous  minute  masses  of  animal  matter^  the  source  of  which 
was  readily  traced  to  a  softened  and  pulpy  condition  of  the  corre- 
sponding ]ung,  and  to  part  of  the  broken  down  substance  of  the 
organ  having  escaped  through  a  rupture  in  the  pleura.  Whether 
this  state  was  the  eflTect  of  intra-uterine  disease,  or  of  physical  in- 
jury during  or  after  birth,  seemed  to  us  impossible  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  mother,  Frances  Oordon,  a  healthy  young  woman  of  18 
years  of  age,  had  been  under  my  care  in  the  Lock  Hospital  firom  the 
12th  of  April  J  838  to  the  26th  of  May.  She  was  then  suffering 
under  a  recent  and  severe  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  and  had  the  remains 
of  a  chronic  syphilitic  eruption  upon  the  skin.  During  her  preg- 
nancy she  had  been  comparatively  well  in  her  general  health  up 
till  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when  she  had  several  attacks  of  chilli- 
ness and  slight  fever,  with  pain  in  the  uterine  tumour,  increased 
by  stooping.  These  symptoms  lasted  for  three  or  four  days,  but 
were  not  so  severe  as  to  confine  her  to  bed.  Her  last  menstrua- 
tion occurred  five  months  and  a  few  days  ago.  The  foetus  was  six 
ounces  and  two  drachms  in  weight,  and  exactly  six  inches  and  a 
half  in  length.  It  had  seemingly  been  dead  for  some  days. 
The  placenta  was  healthy,  but  in  uat  white  ansemic  state  which 
is  generally  seen  in  those  cases  of  abortion  and  premature  labour 
in  which  the  infimt  has  been  for  some  time  dead  in  utero* 

Case  X. — A  case  of  peritonitis  similar  in  its  anatomical  charac- 
ter to  the  two  last,  is  mentioned  by  Cruveilhier  as  having  been  met 
with  by  him,  in  the  instance  of  a  child  that  was  bom  with  the  abdo- 
men large,  and  evidently  containing  a  quantity  of  liquid.  Death  oc- 
curredabout  three  hours  after  birth.  On  opening  the  abdomen  there 
was  found  a  great  quantity  of  yellowish  serosity,  with  some  pseudo- 
membranous flocqfili  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  intes- 
tines and  stomach  were  extremely  contracted.  The  large  and  small 
intestines  were  filled  with  meconium.  The  stomach  contained 
thick  white  mucus  like  coagulated  milk,  (but  the  child  had  not  swal- 
lowed a  drop  of  that  fluid,)  and  this  appearance  of  the  gastric 
mucus,  may  perhaps,  M,  Cruveilhier  suggests  as  a  query,  be  the  ef« 
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feci  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  oi*gan.  The  internal  snifiux 
of  the  stomach  presented  a  yerj  marked  punctuated  redness,  in 
some  parts  of  an  iireffular  form,  in  others  (uspoeed  in  lines.  The 
liver  was  ligCj  and  the  spleen  also  increased  in  siae,  and  dark  co- 
loured. The  gall-bladder  contained  only  some  colourless  mucus. 
Indurated  and  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  surrounded  the  hepatic 
duct. 

The  lungs  contained  numerous  small  but  unequally  sized  red 
spheroidal  masses  of  inflammatory  induration,  like  crude  tubercle, 
both  on  their  surface  and  in  their  substance.* 

Case  XI.*— For  the  details  of  the  following  interesting  case  of 
congenital  peritonitis,  I  am  indebted  to  my  fiiend  Mr  Scott,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  diild  during  life,  and  of  examin- 
ingits  boay  after  death,  with  Mr  Logan. 

During  the  act  of  parturition,  after  the  birth  of  the  head,  the 
expulsion  of  the  body  of  the  in&nt  was  prevented  for  some  time 
by  the  distension  of  the  abdomen.  On  examining  the  child  shortly 
after  Inrth,  Mr  Scott  found  the  belly  marked  with  spots  of  purpu- 
rous  or  hemorrhagic  efiusion,  especially  at  the  sides ;  it  was  very 
tense,  and  fluctuation  was  indistinctly  felt  Both  hands  were  oede- 
matous,  the  left  more  so  thui  the  right.  There  was  no  oedema  of 
the  lower  extremities.  The  child  was  plump  and  &t,  but  cried 
only  in  the  feeblest  manner,  and  kept  its  legs  firmly  drawn 
up.  It  survived  for  twenty-eight  hours  only  after  fairtn ;  and, 
before  death,  (sdema  of  the  scrotum  and  penis  took  place,  with  an 
erysipelatous  blush  extending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  Dowels  of  the  child  had  never  been  opened,  though  castor  oil 
had  been  twice  administered  to  it ;  and  little,  if  any,  urine  what- 
ever had  been  evacuated.  The  in&nt  was  laige,  and  had  evident^ 
ly  reached  the  ftdl  term  of  utero-gestation. 

On  opening  the  body  after  death,  some  air  and  a  quantity  of 
fluid  escaped,  when  an  incision  was  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. ''  Marks  of  inflammation  (as  Mr  Scott  observes  in  the 
notes  with  which  he  has  &voured  me)  were  obvious  on  the  sur- 
fiices  both  of  the  abdominal  and  intestinal  peritonseum,  and  from 
these  surfaces  I  collected  about  a  tea-spoonftil  of  flaky  puriform 
matter,  exactly  resembling  that  which  I  nave  found  in  m^  dissec- 
tions of  adult  females  who  have  died  of  puerperal  pentonitis.^ 
The  intestinal  canal  was  pervious  throughout,  but  the  stomach, 
upp«  intestines,  and  csscum,  were  much  distended  with  air. 

The  left  lunff  was  not  at  all  inflated :  the  right  seemed  to  have 
been  Ailly  used.  Spots  of  purpura  were  seen  'on  the  pleura  of 
both  sides.  The  internal  surface  of  the  contracted  urinary  blad- 
der was  covered  with  similar  spots. 

Mrs  Peters,  the  mother  of  this  infant,  had  previously  borne 
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three  living  children.  A  fortnight  before  her  confinement,  ivith 
the  dead'bom  child  above  described,  she  was  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet  in  walking  from  Portobello  at  night.  On  her  reaching  home 
she  was  seized  with  shiv^rings,  which  recurred  frequently  during 
the  two  following  weeks.  Stie  did  not  feel  the  motions  of  the 
child  after  the  night  on  which  she  first  had  rigors,  and  she  herself 
believed  that  it  had  been  killed  by  the  exposure  to  which  she  had 
been  that  day  subjected. 

Case  XII. — In  a  memoir,  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  18S5,  M.  Yeron,  among  other  cases  proving  the  ex- 
btence  of  inflammatory  and  other  diseases  in  intra-uterine  life, 
adduced  an  instance  of  peritonitis,  analogous  in  several  respects  to 
the  case  which  we  have  last  detailed.  The  case  was  observed  in 
1822,  along  with  M.  Baron,  on  the  body  of  an  infant  who  had 
been  brought  dead  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Paris.  From 
the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  appearance  of  the  child, 
it  seemed  scarcely  to  have  survived  a  day  after  birth.  On  open- 
ing the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
purulent  serosity,  but  not  in  any  great  abundance.  There  was  an 
albuminous  layer  or  deposit  of  coagulable  lymph  of  about  a  line 
in  thickness  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  and  so  adherent  to  the 
membrane  that  all  the  abdominal  organs  and  intestines  were  glued 
together,  and  formed  only  one  mass.  The  serous  membrane  it- 
self was  intensely  red.  The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sented no  such  colour.* 

Cass  XIII.— i-In  the  Journal  General  de  M^decine,  M.  Bra- 
chet  has  detailed  the  following  well-marked  case  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritonaeum  and  substance  of  the  liver,  in  a  fcetus 
which  was  bom  dead  at  the  ftdl  term  of  pregnancy.  The  body  of 
the  child  was  large  and  well  developed,  but  its  flesh  was  soft,  its 
abdomen  large  and  distended,  and  the  skin  had  a  yellow  tint. 

On  inspection,  the  contents  of  the  cranium  and  thorax  were 
foundhealthy.  Thecavity  of  the  peritonaeum  contained  some  reddish 
serosity,  and  its  right  superior  part  was  occupied  by  some  filamen- 
tous shreds  of  coi^ulable  lymph,  forming  the  nidiments  of  fidse 
membranes.  The  superior  or  convex  surface  of  the  liver  was  ru- 
gous, and  adhered  over  almost  all  its  right  lobe  to  the  correspond- 
mg  portions  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  by  means  of  patches  of 
pseudo-membrane  that  were  not  yet  oiganized.  The  liver  itself  was 
very  red  and  huger  than  natural ;  its  tissue  was  friable  and  soften- 
ed in  its  enlarged  right  lobe ;  on  dividing  it,  an  inodorous  grey 
reddish  fluid  resembling  purulent  sanies,  flowed  from  the  cut  sur- 
face. The  other  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  reddish  state  of  the  omentum. 

*  Obserfationi  sur  Ics  Maladies  des  Enfansy  (Parit  1820,)  p.  17. 
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The  mother  of  this  infant  had,  during  the  nine  months  of  preg- 
nancy, experienced  only  the  usual  indisposition  attendant  upon 
that  state.  Lively  foetal  motions  had  been  felt  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  month.  From  that  period  till  the  super- 
vention of  the  pains  of  labour  they  had  become  less  and  less  sen- 
sible, and  at  last  ceased  altogether  during  the  act  of  parturition, 
which  was  extended  to  eighteen  hours.  It  was  her  first  preg- 
nancy. The  placenta  was  very  large  and  slightly  goiged  with 
blood,  but  in  other  respects  healthy.* 

Case  XIV. — In  1821,  a  well-marked  case  of  foetal  peritonitis 
and  enteritis  was  observed  by  iOhaussier  in  the  Hospice  de  la  Ma- 
ternity, and  reported  by  him  to  the  Society  de  Medecine.  -f 

The  subject  of  the  case,  a  male  child,  bom  about  the  seventh 
month,  was  well  formed,  and  presented  even  a  d^;ree  of  plump- 
ness. The  abdomen  was  more  distended  and  elastic  than  na- 
tural ;  and  a  glyster  was  given  to  it  and  returned  with  little  effect. 
In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  there  was  a  slight  serous  in- 
filtration, more  particularly  in  the  lower  extremities.  Its  respira- 
tion was  laboured,  and  it  died  in  an  hour  and  a-half  after  biith. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  about  ten  drachms  of  a  yellowish 
viscid  serosity,  containing  some  small  flocculi,  flowed  out.  The 
omentum  appeared  somewhat  thickened.  The  convolutions  of 
the  small  intestines  were  so  united  and  adherent  to  one  another 
by  a  tenacious  layer  of  concrete  lymph,  that  they  were  formed 
into  a  single  roundish  mass,  encircled  by  the  course  of  the  colon. 
On  examining  more  minutely  the  small  intestines,  the  cellular 
coat  was  found  pale,  thickened,  and  friable,  and  penetrated  by  a 
semifluid  whitisn  matter  or  lymph,  which  separated  it  from  the 
peritoneal  coat.  The  cavity  of  the  intestine  was  filled  with 
greyish  mucus ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  appeared  thickened, 
and  traversed  here  and  there  with  small  patches  or  circles  of 
vascular  injection.  The  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  those 
of  the  head  and  thorax,  seemed  healthy. 

The  mother  of  this  child  was  a  woman  of  9St  years  of  age,  and 
pregnant  for  the  first  time.  She  had  always  enjoyed  the  best 
health,  and  had  not  met  with  any  accident,  or  experienced  any 
disagreeable  symptom  during  the  whole  course  of  pregnancy.  The 
labour  was  natural,  speedy,  and  easy. 

Case  XV. — XVII. — After  quoting  the  foregoing  case  (XIV.) 
as  given  by  Dug^s,  M.  Billard,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children,  adds,  that  he  *'*'  had  found  peritonitis  to  the 


*  Journal  General  de  Mededne,  Tom.  m,  (1828)  p.  43. 

t  Bulletins  de  la  Faculty  ec  de  la  Societi  de  Medecine,  Tom.  x.  (1821)  p.  242» 
The  lame  case  is  mentioned  by  Billard,  (p.  242,)  as  described  by  Duges  in  bis  Re- 
chercbes  sur  les  Maladies  les  plus  importantes,  &c  des  Enfans  noa?eaa-B^.  Pa« 
ris,  1821. 
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same  degree  in  three  infants  who  died  a  short  time  after  birth,  and 
who  were  all  fresh  and  vigorous.  In  none  of  these  three  cases  had 
any  symptoms  of  the  peritonitis  been  observed  during  life,  and  it 
was  only  by  post  mortem  inspection  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
discovered.  In  one  of  them  there  was  an  abundant  sero-purulent 
effusion,  and  the  intestinal  convolutions,  which  were  very  red  ex- 
teriorly, were  beginning  to  contract  adhesions  to  one  another.^^ 
M.  Billiard  does  not  state  what  particular  morbid  appearances 
were  presented  by  the  other  two  cases.* 

Case  XVIII. — In  the  slight  summary  which  Professor  Gams 
of  Dresden  has  given,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Midwifery,*!*  of 
the  diseases  of  the  foetus,  he  states,  '^  I  have  observed  on  the  perito- 
naeum of  several  children  bom  dropsical,  perceptible  inflammation 
in  several  places,  and  once  even  the  efiusion  of  plastic  lymph  and 
adhesion.**^ 

Cases  of  Chronic  Peritonitis. 
Cases  XIX.  XX. — M.  Billard,  in  the  work  already  refer- 
red to,  has  alluded  to  two  cases  that  had  fallen  under  his  own  ob* 
servation,  of  infants  who  died  shortly  after  birth,  and  in  whose 
bodies  he  found  coagulable  lymph  effused  upon  the  peritonseum 
in  such  a  solid  form  as  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  inflamma- 
tory action  which  had  mn  through  its  different  stages  during  in- 
tra-uterine  life.  The  first  of  these  infants  died  in  eighteen,  and 
the  other  in  twenty-four  hours  after  birth ;  and  in  both  solid, 
and  apparently  old,  adhesions  existed  among  the  different  intes- 
tinal convolutions.  In  one  of  them,  the  anterior  or  convex  sur- 
face of  the  liver  adhered  by  four  very  tough,  although  very  slen- 
der filaments  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  One  of  the 
infants  was  lean,  small,  and  very  pallid ;  but  the  other  had  the 
usual  plumpness  of  the  new-bom  child.  X 

Case  XXI. — In  the  second  volume  of  his  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy, M.  Andral  mentions  an  instance  in  which  he  found  all  the 
intestines  agglutinated  together  by  intimate  and  very  firm  ceU 
lular  adhesions,  (the  result,  a&  we  presume,  of  old  peritonitis,)  in 
an  infant  only  two  days  old.§ 

Case  XXII. — The  best  marked  case,  however,  of  chronic 
peritonitis  in  the  foetus  which  we  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  is 
one  casually  described  by  Moigagni.  The  subject  of  the  case 
was  an  in&nt,  who  was  brought  to  him  with  the  umbilical  cord 

^  Traiti  dct  Matadiet  det  Enfant,  (Paris,  1837,)  p?  479. 

t  Lehrbuch  der  Gynakologie,  Bd.  ii.  S.  251. 

X  Tiaite,  &c.  I.  c 

$  Anatomie  Patbologiqae,  Tom.  ii.  p.  737* 
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not  tied,  and  consequently  that  had  probably  not  lived  for  any 
length  of  time  after  birth.  With  respect  to  size,  it  seemed  to  be 
less  than  the  fnll  time.  The  body  was  not  in  any  way  decayed 
or  putrid. 

The  lungs  were  of  a  red  colour,  degenerating  into  a  daik-brown, 
and  parts  of  them  when  laid  upon  water  immediately  sunk  to  the 
bottom. 

The  abdominal  cavity  was  filled  by  a  laige  quantity  of  black 
blood,  which  was  subsequently  traced  to  have  escaped  from  an 
erosion  or  laceration  of  considerable  extent  upon  the  concave  suiv 
fece  of  the  liver.  The  whole  of  the  upper  or  convex  surfiice  of 
the  liver  adhered  to  the  diaphragm  and  corresponding  parts  of 
the  abdominal  parietes.  At  first  sight  the  mesentery  and  the  in- 
testinal tube  seemed  (with  the  exception  of  the  rectum  and  lower 
part  of  the  colon  alone)  to  be  entirely  wanting ;  but,  on  iurtlier 
examination,  these  apparently  deficient  parts  were  found  agglo- 
merated up  into  a  small  mass,  under  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  liver, 
and  covered  over  by  a  fidse  membrane.  This  pseudo-membrane 
was  of  considerable  thickness,  of  a  tenacious  consistence,  and  ren- 
dered rough  by  a  kind  of  arenular  deposit.  There  was  meconium 
in  some  of  the  upper  intestines,  but  none  in  the  rectum.  * 

Oeneeal  Summary  of  Results. 
The  various  cases  which  I  have  cited  in  the  preceding  pages 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  afibrd  sufficient  evidence  for  establish- 
ing the  pathological  &ct,  that  ihefxtus  in  utero  is  occasionally 
the  subject  of  peritonctd  inflammation ;  and  by  an  analysis  of 
the  same  and  of  other  additional  data,  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  trace  out  some  of  the  leading  and  general  circumstances  re- 
garding the  morbid  appearances  left  by  the  disease, — ^the  causes 
which  are  liable  to  produce  it, — the  symptoms  which  most  fre- 
c^uently  indicate  its  presence, — its  most  common  terms  of  dura- 
tion,— the  periods  of  gestation  at  which  it  most  commonly  occurs, 
—and  its  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  foetus.  We  reserve  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  more  indirect  effects  upon  other  morbid  states  of  the 
abdominal  organs  for  a  future  occasion. 

Morbid  Appearances  observed  on  Dissection. 

The  nature  of  the  morbid  inflammatory  efl[\isions  or  products 
observed  in  the  cases  of  foetal  peritonitis  which  we  have  related, 
has  varied  considerably. 

In  two  cases,  (XVI.,  XVII.)  the  particular  morbid  appeal^ 
ances  which  were  met  with  are  not  specified.  In  three,  (XL, 
XII.,  XV.)  the  morbid  effusions  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  pre- 
sented more  or  less  of  a  ]>uriform  character,  combined  with  the  pre- 
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sence  of  coagulable  lymph ;  and  in  all  the  remaining  cases^  this 
latter  morbid  product  (coaculablc  lymph  or  fibrine)  was  found 
either  alone,  or  accompanied  (as  in  cases  I.,  II.,  V.,  VI.,  VIL, 
VIII.,  &c.)  with  a  larger  or  smdler  quantity  of  serous  effusion. 
The  coagulable  lymph  again  has  been  seen  in  difibrent  cases  un- 
der different  forms.  In  three  instances,  (VIII,,  IX.,  X.)  it  con- 
sisted of  unadherent  flocculi  and  membranous  shreds  of  various 
sizes  floating  in  the  serous  effusion,  or  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
peritoneal  membrane ;  in  others  (I.,  II.,  XIII.,  XVI.)  it  was 
still  soft  and  pulpy,  but  was  attached  to  the  serous  surfaces  on 
which  it  was  deposited,  and  produced  even  slight  and  lacerable 
morbid  adhesions  between  some  of  the  opposed  points  of  these 
sur&ces ;  and  in  four  cases  (V.,  VI.,  VIL,  XXIII.)  it  was  found 
to  present  both  of  these  characters,  being  in  part  adherent  and  in 
part  still  loose  and  unattached  to  the  serous  membrane. 

In  another  set  of  cases  again,  (III.,  V.,  VI.,  XIV.)  the  adhe- 
rent coagulable  lymph  was  still  more  advanced  towards  the  process 
of  organization,  and  had  assumed  a  somewhat  firmer  and  more  mem- 
branous character ;  in  some  instances  being  effused  in  such  abun- 
dance as  almost  to  agglutinate  together  into  one  mass,  (IV.,  XII., 
XIV.,  XXI.)  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  abdominal  or- 
gans covered  by  tne  peritoneum,  or,  where  the  effusion  was  more 
partial  and  limited,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  membranous  (III.) 
or  lace-like  (VI.)  web,  or  of  threads  or  filaments  (XIX.)  passing 
between  some  of  the  morbidly  attached  surfaces  and  organs. 

Lastly,  in  the  more  chronic  cases  the  effused  coagulable  Ijrmph 
may,  as  we  have  seen,  pass  into  a  still  more  solid  and  pseudo- 
membranous form  (XIX.,  XX.,  XXL)  ;  or  appear,  as  in  Uie 
remarkable  case  quoted  from  Moigi^i,  under  the  character  of  a 
false  membrane  investing  almost  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  con- 
taining in  its  substance  some  morbid  bodies,  not  improbably  ana- 
logous to  those  tubercular  deposits  whidi  are  so  often  observed  in 
cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  in  the  adult,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
this  morbid  'membmne  had  exercised  upon  the  included  viscera 
that  contractile  power  which  is  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  all  organized  lymph,  whether  it  exist  in  the  form  of  granulated 
cicatrices  upon  the  ext^nlJ  or  internal  sur&ces  of  the  body,  or  as 
organized  fUse  membranes,  or  morbidly  developed  fibrous  tissue. 

Complications  with  coexistent  inflammatory  disease  in  other 
abdominal  organs  and  tissues  have  been  observed  in  only  a  very  few 
of  the  cases.  In  one  instance  (XIV.)  besides  the  layer  of  coagu- 
lable lymph  upon  the  free  surfSftce  of  the  peritonaeum,  there  was  a 
considerable  effhsion  of  semifluid  whitish  matter,  (concrete  albu- 
men, Dugisy)  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  smaller  intestines, 
troducing  a  degree  of  thickening  and  inability  in  the  coats  of  the 
owel.  In  a  second  case,  (XIII.)  the  peritoneal  inflamation  was 
accompanied  by  hepatitis  in  the  stage  of  softening  and  incipient 
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purulent  infiltration  ;  in  another  to  be  presently  quoted  (XXIII.) 
the  morbid  changes  in  the  same  organ  were  of  a  more  chrome 
character,  the  coats  of  the  liver  being  opaque  and  somewhat  thick- 
ened, and  the  organ  itself  reduced  in  size.  In  one  instance  (X.) 
there  were  found  some  of  those  small  masses  of  inflanmiatory  in- 
duration in  the  lungs  which  form  the  most  conmion  type  of  pneu- 
monia in  the  foetus  and  in&nt. 

In  two  cases  {V,  XXII.,)  there  were  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  coa- 
gola  of  blood,  which  had  apparently  proceeded  in  both  instances 
from  a  rupture  or  laceration  upon  the  concave  surfiu^  of  the  liver. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  ( V .)  the  edges  of  the  laceration  had 
again  become  agglutinated  together,  a  &ct  shewing  that  the  lesion 
must  have  occurred  several  days  before  death ;  and  the  congestion 
observed  in  the  surrounding  hepatic  tissue  was  so  great,  that  it 
might  probably  have  acted  as  the  predisponent,  if  not  as  the  excit- 
ing, cause  of  the  laceration. 

In  two  instances  (VI.  X.)  the  spleen  was  unusually  large,  and 
in  a  case  mentioned  by  Petit-Mengin,*  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  quote  in  our  next  communication  as  an  instance  of  the 
combination  of  ascites  and  peritonitis  in  the  foetus,  the  spleen  was 
enormously  hypertrophied,  and  had  its  peritoneal  siu&ce  morbid- 
ly adherent. 

In  four  of  the  cases  (II.,  V.,  VI.,  VIII.,)  I  have  mentioned  the 
very  large  size  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  This  is  an  appearance 
which  I  have  now  met  with  so  often  in  my  dissections  of  dead- 
bom  children,  that  I  should  feel  inclined  to  regard  it  rather  as  a 
state  natural  to  the  foetus  than  otherwise.  Certainly,  according  to 
our  own  en>erience  in  such  cases,  the  glands,  if  morbid  in  any  way, 
are  simply  hypertrophied,  and  do  not,  as  Oehlerf  would  seem  to 
imply,  show  some  of  the  characters  of  scrofulous  degeneration.   • 

In  two  of  the  cases  which  I  have  related  (V.,  XI.,)  minute 
hemorrhagic  effusions,  similar  to  those  seen  in  Purpura  Hcemor- 
rhagicaj  were  observed  in  some  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body. 
This  particular  morbid  appearance  would,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Cruveilhier,  X  seem  to  be  not  xmfrequent  in  the  bodies  of 
foetuses  who  have  died  in  utero. 

The  ewtent  of  the  inflammatory  action  in  foetal  peritonitis,  as 
shown  by  the  post  mortem  appearances,  appears  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  have  been  pretty  general  over  tne  peritoneal  surface ; 
but  occasionally,  (as  in  cases  II.  and  III.)  we  find  it  more  or  less 
limited  to  particular  localities  and  portions  of  the  membrane ;  and 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  point  out  the  pathological 
importance  of  this  fact  in  reference  to  the  production  of  congeni« 
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tal  hernia  by  local  inflammatory  adhesions  formed  between  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  descending  testicle  and  some  of  the  con- 
tiguous abdominal  viscera. 

Exciting  Causes  of  Fcetal  Peeitonitis. 

On  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  peritonitis  and  other  inflamma- 
tions in  the  foetus,  we  as  yet  possess  very  little  accurate  informa- 
tion. Internal  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  adult  are  compara- 
tively seldom  the  result  of  noxious  agencies  applied  directly  to  the 
organ  or  tissue  which  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  action,  but 
are  generally  the  result  (as  we  think  might  be  shown  if  this  were  a 
fit  opportunity  for  discussing  such  a  subject,)  of  a  variety  of  in- 
tervening morbid  alterations  which  originate  in  the  first  instance 
in  derangements  of  the  secretions  and  other  functions  of  the  part 
to  which  the  external  exciting  power  is  applied,  and  that  subse- 
quently react  through  it  upon  the  economy  in  general,  or  upon 
that  particular  part  of  it  in  which  the  inflammation  ultimately  be- 
comes located.  These  intermediate  morbid  states  seem  further 
capable,  in  different  instances,  of  being  produced  by  very  different 
morbific  agencies ;  and  may  probably  in  the  foetus,  as  in  the  adult, 
occasionally  consist  in,  or  be  excited  by  derangements  in  some  of 
the  natural  secretory  and  excretory  actions  of  the  fcetal  economy, 
as  in  the  non-elimination  of  different  matters  from  the  foetal  circu- 
lation in  the  placenta  of  the  mother,  or  in  the  introduction  through 
the  same  channel  of  morbific  substances  previously  existing  in  her 
system.  We  can  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  latter  mode, 
the  particular  poisons  exciting  the  specific  inflammations  character- 
istic of  plague,  small-pox,  syphilis,  &c.  are  conveyed  from  the 
mother  to  t£e  fcetus  in  those  cases  in  which  the  foetus  is  attacked 
in  utero  with  these  diseases. 

Causes  more  particularly  referrible  to  the  conditions  of 
the  mother. — In  some  of  the  cases  of  foetal  peritonitis  which 
I  have  detailed,  the  mother  had  been  exposed  to  severe  labour 
(II.,)  or  fittigue  and  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  (VII.,  XI.,) 
or  bodily  injuiy,  (III.,  VI  ?  VII  ?)  during  her  gestation ;  in 
two  cases,  (VlIL,  XXIII.,)  there  existed  general  ill  health 
during  the  whole  of  that  period ;  and  in  one  of  these,  (XXIII.,) 
the  mother  herself  was  twice  attacked  with  peritonitis  during  the 
course  of  pregnancy.  In  two  of  the  cases  (  V .,  IX.,)  the  mothers 
had  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  during  the  period  of  utero-gestation, 
along  with  a  syphilitic  eruption  in  the  one  instance,  (IX.,)  and 
ulcers  in  the  other,  (V.)  A  third,  (VI.,)  confessed  that  she  had 
suffered  from  venereal  disease  ;  and  the  line  of  life  pursued  by 
others  of  the  number,  (III ,  VII.,  and  I  believe  also  IV.,)  was  such 
as  certainly  freely  exposed  them  to  syphilitic  infection.  Indeed 
it  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  firom  the  investigations  which  T 
have  already  made  upon  this  point,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
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those  children  of  syphilitic  mothers  that  die  in  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  may  yet  be  shewn  to  have  perished  und^  attadcs  of 
peritoneal  inflammation. 

Bat  before  attributing  to  this,  or  to  any  of  the  above  causes 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  too  great  and  exdusiye  an  influence 
in  the  production  of  peritoneal  inflammation  in  the  foetus,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  in  other  instances  which  we  have  brought 
forwards,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  L,  XIII.,  XIV.,  XXIV.,  the 
mother  was  not  aware  of  being  in  any  way  exposed  to  any  known 
morbific  influence,  and  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any  particu- 
lar indisposition,  either  during  pregnancy,  or  antecedently  to  it. 
Besides,  that  the  disease  in  the  fotus  may  occur  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  any  morbid  state  of  the  maternal  system,  and  from 
causes  stnctly  originating  in,  and  confined  to  the  foetal  economy 
itself,  would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  first  instance  which  we  have 
related,  where,  in  a  case  of  twins,  one  child  only  was  afl!ected, 
whilst  the  other  was  healthy  and  lively,  although  they  were  con- 
nected to  the  mother  by  one  common  placenta,  and  consequently 
were  both  exposed  equally  to  any  morbific  influence,  which  the 
state  of  her  economy  might  have  been  capable  of  exerting  upon 
them.  In  some  of  the  instances  we  have  cited,  the  children  bom 
with  peritonitis,  were,  as  in  the  case  (I.,)  just  now  referred  to, 
the  product  of  a  first  pregnancy,  and  the  oflipring  of  a  healthy 
mother,  (XIII.,  XIV.)  In  three  instances  the  mothers  had  pre- 
viously borne  one  or  more  living  children,  (HI.,  VII.,  XI.)  but 
othere  of  them,  (II.,  III.,  V.,  VI.,  VIII.,)  had  already  previously 
suffered  from  the  abortion  or  premature  deliverv  of  a  dead  foetus 
or  foetuses.  In  none  of  these  latter  instances  have  I  as  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  two  of  the  dead-bom  children  of  the 
same  parents,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may  have  been  an  iden- 
tity of  intra-uterine  disease  in  them,  but  it  seems  not  improbable, 
from  other  ascertained  facts  relative  to  intra-uterine  pathology, 
that  in  certain  cases  such  an  identity  of  morbid  action  might  be 
traced. 

Causes  referrible  to  the  conditions  of  the  Fasttis. — In  some 
instances  peritonitis  in  the  foetus  would  appear  to  be  directly  in- 
duced by  mcnrbid  physical  conditions  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  by  irritant  fluids  accidentally  applied  to  the  peritoneal  sur- 
face itself.  Legouaisand  Dug^*  are  said  to  have  met  with  cases 
in  which  peritonitis  in  the  foetus  had  been  apparently  produced 
by  an  internal  strangulation  of  the  intestines.  When  the  urethral 
canal  of  the  foetus  has  been  impervious,  the  urinary  bladder  has 
often  been  found  greatly  distended  with  an  accumulation  of  urine, 
as  seen  in  numerous  cases  recorded  by  Ruysch,  Portal,  Sandifort, 
Meckel,  Vrolik,  Steghlehner,  Chaussier,  Billard,  Howship,  Wil- 

*  C/clopedia  of  PracUcfd  Medidne,  Vol.  tii.  p.  29l»  ond  BUlArd,  p.  483. 
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son,  Lee,  Montgomery,  and  others.  In  instances  of  this  kind, 
the  distended  omn  seems  liable  to  give  way  under  the  great  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  its  cavity,*  and  the  efiusion  of  urine  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  consequent  upon  the  perforation  of  the  vLs- 
cus,  would  appear,  as  in  the  adult,  to  be  followed  by  severe  and  fa- 
tal peritonei  inflammation,  as  exemplified  in  the  following  case 
recently  detailed  by  Mr  King.-f* 

Case  XXII.^-On  opening  the  hydropic  abdominal  cavity  of 
a  fcetus  of  the  fourth  month,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  opaque  viscid  fluid,  having  numerous  soft  flakes 
of  fibrinous  matter  floating  in  it.  The  natural  gloss  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum was  a  good  deal  destroyed ;  and  the  su^ce  was  in  parts 
slightly  coated,  as  with  fibrine.  Hie  liver  was  reduced  in  size, 
ana  had  become  much  rounded  in  figure ;  its  tunic  was  opaque 
and  somewhat  thickened.  With  this  organ  the  bowels  were  col- 
lected into  a  bunch,  in  the  middle  of  the  superior  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  urinary  bladder  extended  to  tne  umbilicus,  had  a 
globular  form,  and  was  so  distended  as  to  be  capable  of  contain- 
ing above  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  its  coats  were  decidedly  thicken- 
ed. A  little  behind  its  summit  a  perforation  was  found,  around 
which  the  vesical  tunics  were  very  much  reduced^  as  if  by  absorp- 
tion fix>m  the  pressure  of  distension.  This  ruptured  opening  of 
communication  from  the  bladder  into  the  peritonaeum  was  a  simple 
fissure,  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  its  margins 
were  extremely  thin.  The  ureters  were  enutiged,  tortuous,  and 
somewhat  thickened.  The  kidneys  were  small,  and  not  materially 
afiected  by  the  internal  pressure.  The  urethra  was  imperforate 
from  the  prostate  gland  forwards.  No  very  decided  alteration 
was  seen  in  any  of  uie  other  organs. 

The  mother  of  this  child,  aged  27,  was  of  a  strumous  appear- 
ance, and  menstruated  irregularly.  After  having  been  married 
eighteen  months,  she  became  pregnant  with  the  above  infant.  She 
appeared  to  sufiTer  from  peritoniHs  at  an  early  period  of  her  pr^ 
nancy,  and  subsequently  continued  more  or  less  ailing  and  deli- 
cate. The  premature  parturition  was  preceded  by  an  attack 
closely  resembling  peritonitis.  She  did  not  suppose  herself  with 
child  until  the  time  of  her  delivery.  The  foetus,  a  male,  was  bom 
dead,  with  a  full  ascitic  abdomen,  and  the  abdominal  parietes  very 
considerably  distended  and  attenuated. 

In  two  cases  that  we  have  detailed  (V.,  XXII.)  in  which  there 

*  In  one  recent  ca*e  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exMnining  along  with  Dr  John 
Moir,  the  moacuUr  and  muootu  coats  of  the  dilated  bladder  ecemed  entirely  re- 
mofed  at  one  drcnmicribed  point»  and  Use  peritoneal  tunic  alone  remained  to  prefent 
the  effusion  of  urine  into  the  abdominal  cafitj. 

t  Guj'i  Ho^tal  ReporU,  No.  v.  p.  66& 
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were  ooagula  of  Mood  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  ftom  a  partial  la^ 
ceration  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  could  tbe  peritonml  inflam- 
mation have  been  excited  in  consequence  of  the  efiused  blood 
acting  as  an  irritant  upon  the  serous  membrane  ? 

In  connection  with  these  instances  of  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum, originating  in  direct  physical  and  chemical  injury  of  the 
membrane  itself,  I  may  here  mention,  as  cases  in  A\  probability 
referrible  to  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  that  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served an  effusion  of  patches  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  peri- 
toneal surfiu^  of  the  intestines  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  in 
instances  of  monstrosity  consisting  in  the  extroversion  of  these 
viscera  from  a  partial  deficiency  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  and  I 
have  seen  this  ooth  in  the  human  foetus,  and  in  that  of  the  loww 
animals.  Thus,  for  example,  I  find  that  among  the  short  notes 
which  I  nuMle  some  years  ago,  of  various  cases  of  foetal  mons^o- 
sity  contained  in  the  museum  of  Ouy^s  Hospital,  London,  I  have 
incidentally  marked  the  existence  of  an  effusion  of  coaculable 
lymph  upon  some  part  of  the  peritoneum,  as  visible  in  wee  of 
the  cases  in  whidi  there  was  general  extroversion  or  hernia  of  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen,  from  the  deficiency  alluded  to.  One 
case  {9MSt  A\  is  described  as  having  '^  some  fibres  of  coagulable 
lymph  upon  the  peritonseal  surfiu;e  of  the  liver  and  protruded  in- 
testines; the  head  of  this  foetus  is  much  malformed,  and  probably 
it  was  one  of  those  instances  in  which  this  part  adhered  by  in- 
flammatory false  membranes  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta 
or  amnion.  There  is  also  a  strong  thread  or  band,  probably  com- 
posed of  oiganixed  lymph,  attached  to  the  skin  over  the  external 
side  of  the  left  elbow.^  The  second  case  is  marked  as  a  ^^  foetus 
with  harelip  and  extroverted  heart  and  abdominal  viscera,  and 
with  apparently  a  few  patches  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  pe- 
ritoneum and  pericardium  :^  and  the  third  case  (12550  A,)  a  nial- 
formed  foetal  pig,  is  mentioned  as  havine  (amonff  many  other  ano- 
malies of  structure)  '^  the  extroverted  abdominiu  viscera  partially 
surroimded  by  a  transparent  serous-like  membrane,  wmdi  has 
strings  of  coagulable  lymph  attadied  to  it.^  I  have  now  seen  in 
other  pathological  collections,  several  additional  instances  of  similar 
partial  eflbsions  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  peritoneum,  and 
even  intimate  morbid  adhesions  between  the  contiguous  serous 
sur&ces  of  such  abdominal  viscera,  as  happened  to  be  protruded 
in  cases  of  foetuses  with  malformations  resembling  the  alx>ve.  We 
may  here  observe  also,  that  Scarpa,  in  his  Treatise  on  Hernia, 
mentions  and  represents*  a  case  of  umbilical  hernia  in  the  human 
foetus,  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  tiie  jepmum  adhendt  (no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  previous  peritonitis,)  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hernial  sac ;  and  the  same  author,  in  another  passage  of  his 


*  Traalite  on  Hernia,  Wiihart*!  transUtioD,  p.  377*  and  plate  ziv.  fig.  2. 
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woric,  p.  878,  §.  6,  points  out  the  ^*  finn  adhesion^  contracted  by 
the  protraded  abdominal  viscera  to  the  hernial  sac,  in  instances  of 
congenital  umbilical  hernia,  as  one  of  the  causes  opposing  reduc- 
tion and  leading  to  the  early  death  of  almost  all  those  infimts  that 
are  bom  affected  with  this  disease. 

Symptoms  of  Fobtal  Pebitokitis. 

In  the  prefatory  observations  made  to  the  present  communica- 
tion, I  have  already  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  the  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties  which  are  opposed  to  our  arriving  at  any  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  symptomatology  of  intra-uterine  diseases ; 
and  the  present  affection  only  affords  too  apposite  an  illustration 
of  the  remark  in  question. 

In  eleven  only  of  the  preceding  cases  have  we  any  account 
whatever  of  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  mother  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy.  In  four  (I.,  Vll.,  XII.,  XXI.,)  out  of 
these  eleven  cases,  nothing  seems  to  have  occuired  that  was  cal- 
culated to  direct  the  particular  attention  of  the  mother  to  anything 
peculiar  in  the  condition  of  the  foetus :  in  three  (III.,  V.,  X.,) 
the  cessation,  about  a  fortnight  before  delivery,  of  the  motions  of 
the  foetus,  as  felt  by  the  mother,  was  the  onlv  circumstance  re- 
membered, and  in  one  of  these  cases  fV.,)  tne  foetus  certainly 
continued  to  live  for  some  time  after  this  occurrence :  in  another 
case  (XI.,)  the  motions  of  the  infant  became  less  and  less  sensi* 
ble  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  gestation  :  and  in  the  three  re- 
maining instances  (II.,  VII.,  VIII.,)  diese  motions,  after  being 
much  and  morbidly  increased  for  two  or  three  days,  ceased  entire- 
ly and  rather  suddenly,  at  a  period  varying  from  eleven  (II.,)  and 
fifteen  (V.)  days,  to  upwards  of  three  weeks  (VI.)  before  deli- 
very. This  last  combination  of  symptoms,  namely,  a  great  but 
temporary  increased  degree  of  the  foetal  motions,  attended  occa- 
sionally with  spurious  pains,  and  followed  up  by  the  sudden  and 
final  cessation  of  all  perceptible  movements  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
fimt,  may,  we  believe,  be  not  unfrequently  noticed  in  cases  of 
acute  and  fiital  peritonitis  of  the  foetus ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  held  in  recollection,  that  this  same  sequence  of  morbid 

!>henomena  is  common  to  peritonitiB  with  all  those  diseases  of  the 
betus  in  ute^x)  which  are  similarly  acute  and  fiital  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  consequently  they  cannot  by  any  means  be  held  as  diag^ 
nostic  marks  of  peritonseal  inflammation  alone.  We  omit  here, 
as  we  have  done  in  the  detail  of  individual  cases,  the  recapitula- 
tion of  various  well-known  but  equivocal  symptoms  in  the  matei^ 
nal  system  of  the  death  of  the  child,  such  as  rigors,  a  sense  of 
weight  in  the  tumour  of  the  uterus,  flattening  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 
because  these  signs,  when  they  do  occur,  can  only  be  regarded  at 
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best  as  probable  indications  of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  without 
leading  in  any  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  that  event. 

When  the  child  has  been  bom  alive,  but  affected  with  ccmge- 
nital  peritonitis,  it  has  sometimes,  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of 
the  disease,  been  emaciated,  (XIX.)  but  not  always  so  (XX. ;) 
and,  in  the  more  acute  cases,  when  any  great  degree  of  change  is 
observed  in  the  condition  of  the  child  in  regard  to  its  natural  con- 
dition of  fatness  and  plumpness,  we  shall  in  general  be  justified  in 
ascribing  it  to  other  causes  besides  the  peritoneal  inflammation,  as 
we  know  that  this  disease  may  even  prove  fiital  without  bringing 
down  the  state  of  the  little  patient  in  this  respect  (XIII.,  XIV.) 
In  several  cases  the  abdomen  was  swelled  ana  fluctuating  at  birth 
(V.,  X.,  XI.,  XIIL,  XIV.,  XVIII.  0  sometimes  even  tense 
and  tender  to  the  touch  (XXIV.)  Witn  the  abdominal  eflfusion 
a  certain  degree  of  hydrocele  generally  exists  in  the  tuntae  «a- 
ginales  of  male  infimts  (as  in  Case  VI. ;)  and  in  some  there  has 
also  been  observed  a  coexistent  degfee  of  dropsical  swelling  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  hands  (XL,)  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremities and  &ce  (VI.,)  in  particular,  or  in  the  lower  extremities 
and  beneath  the  skin  of  the  whole  body  (XIV.) 

In  two  of  the  cases  the  children's  skin  presented  at  birth  the 
yellow  discoloration  of  jaundice.  In  one  of  them  that  was  dead- 
bom  (XIII.,)  the  liver  on  inspection  was  found  to  be  the  seat  of 
acute  inflammation,  and  commencing  purulent  infiltration.*  In  the 
second  case  (XXIV.,)  which  will  be  subsequently  more  particu- 
larly described,  the  child  was  bom  alive  and  survived. 

Again,  in  other  instances  of  congenital  peritonitis,  none  of  the 
equivocal  symptoms  here  alluded  to  have  been  remad:ed,  and  the 
cause  of  death  has  only  been  discovered  by  the  past  mortem  dis- 
section (XV.  XVI.  XVII.) 

Duration  of  Pobtal  Peritonitis. 
We  have  as  yet  but  few  data  on  which  we  can  rely  with  any 
great  degree  of  certainty  for  fixing  the  general  duration  of  attacks 
of  peritonitis  in  the  foetus.     We  have  enough,  however,  I  be- 
lieve, to  show  that,  contrary  to  the  surmises  of  some  pathologists, 

*  Baumea,  in  his  Tnut6  derictere  det  Enfans  de  NftiMUioe,  (Parii  1806,)  men- 
410I1S  an  interetliog  case,  (p.  45,)  of  congenital  jaundice  complicated  with  hepatic  in- 
flammatory disease.  A  mother,  who  w«s  hersdf  much  aflccted  with  jaundice  duriM 
pregnancj,  produced  a  chUd  with  both  skin  and  conjunctiTa  sensibly  discoloureo. 
The  child,  whose  right  hypodumdrium  was  very  prominent  and  hard  at  birth,  died 
under  increased  symptoms  of  icterus  in  four  or  five  weeks  afterwards*  On  opening 
its  body,  the  tissues  4j(  the  abdominal  parietes  and  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera  were 
seen  to  be  stained  yellow.  The  liver  was  very  large,  particularly  the  left  lobe,  whidi 
was  morbidly  adherent  on  its  surface  to  some  neighbouring  parts,  and  softened  in  its 
substance.  The  ri^t  lobe  felt  indurated,  and  its  lower  or  concave  surface  contained 
a  snoall  abscess.  The  gall-bladder  was  half-fiUed  with  a  greenish,  limpid,  slightly 
bitter  fluid.  The  ductus  chokdoOma  seemed  obstructed  by  a  viscid  yellowish  mat« 
er.    The  stomach  was  much  oontncted. 
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inflammatory  action  may  occasionally  proceed  with  nearly  as  great 
a  degree  of  acuteness  and  sererity  in  mtra-uterine  life  as  after  birth. 
In  some  of  the  cases  of  peritonitis  that  hare  been  related  (I.,  II., 
XX.,)  the  plump  and  unemaciated  condition  of  the  foetus  after 
death  affords  very  strong  evidence  that  the  fiital  morbid  state  under 
which  it  had  suffered  had  not  been  long  in  its  duration.  In  others, 
those  symptoms  of  increased  movement  and  restlessness  in  the  foe- 
tus, which  indicated  the  occurrence  of  acute  disease  in  some  part  of 
its  system,  were  only  remarked  for  one  (VII.,)  two  (VIIl.,)  or 
three  (II.)  days  before  its  death ;  and  in  one  of  these  cases  (VII.) 
we  have  ftuther  corroborative  evidence  of  the  occasional  very  acute 
character  of  the  disease  in  this  circumstance,  that  the  apparent  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  peritonitis  was  applied  only  two  days  previous 
to  the  death  of  the  foetus,  as  indicated  by  a  sudden  and  total  cessa- 
tion in  its  motions  subsequently  to  a  greatly  increased  degree  of 
them.  In  two  other  cases  (III.,  XI.)  also,  the  foetal  movements 
ceased  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  after  the  supposed  exciting 
cause  of  the  foetal  disease  had  operated  upon  the  maternal  system. 
Besides,  the  inspection  of  the  dead  body  in  this  and  in  other  in- 
stances (as  in  I.,  II.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  All.)  presented  sudi  mor- 
bid appearances,  as  corresponded  only  with  those  left  by  the  more 
acute  and  rapidly  &tal  forms  of  peritonitis  in  the  adult.  Again, 
in  other  cases,  the  state  of  emaciation,  and  hence,  probably,  of 
long  continued  disease  (XIX.)  combined  with  the  particular  ap- 
pearances found  on  dissection  (XIX.  to  XXII.)  do  show  in  as 
unequivocal  a  manner,  that  in  these  instances  the  inflanmiatory  ac- 
tion must  have  been  of  a  decidedly  chronic  character. 

Periods  of  Fatal  Life  at  which  Pebitokitis  occubs. 
y  elpeau,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  M  idwifery,*  without  specifying 
any  particular  diseased  appearances,  remarks  in  general  terms,  that 
he  ^^  had  seen  incontestable  morbid  alterations  m  the  lungs,  liver, 
peritoneum^  and  other  parts  of  the  bod^,  at  the  third  month.'" 
1  have  certainly,  in  several  different  specimens,  observed  unemii- 
vocal  evidence  of  inflammation  and  morbid  adhesions  between  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  cutaneous  sur&ce  of  the  embryo,  at  a  period 
as  early,  or  even  earlier,  than  that  mentioned  by  Velpeau;  and 
although  I  have  adduced  no  case  of  peritonitis  at  that  age,  we 
shall  take  occasion,  in  our  next  communication,  to  show  reasons  for 
our  belief,  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to  trace  many  of  the  malfor- 
mations of  the  abdonunal  and  pelvic  viscera,  as  well  as  those  of 
different  other  parts  of  the  body,  to  different  diseased  actions,  but 
particularly  to  mflammation  occurring  in  some  of  their  structures 
durinff  the  earlier  stages  of  their  embryonic  developement  and 
growth. 

"  Traits  Complet  de  I'Art  det  AoooocbmiMiit.  Too.  I.  p.  391. 
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In  some  of  the  instances  of  total  peritonitis  brought  together 
in  the  present  pap»»  the  particular  age  of  the  fSoetus  is  not  noted. 
Of  the  remaining  cases,  the  earliest  are  two,  (IX.  and  XXIII.,) 
in  which  the  foetus  was  considered  about  four  months  old,  or  be- 
tween that  and  the  fifth.  In  two  instances  (II.,  Y IL)  the  diild 
was  bdieved  to  be  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month ;  in 
three  (IIL,  VL,  XIV.)  about  the  seventh  month ;  and  in  others 
affain  near  to,  fV.,  XVIII.)  or  apparently  at  the  foil  time,  (L,  V., 
Yin.,  XL,  XIII.)  Most  of  tne  children  who  were  afiected, 
but  still  alive  at  the  period  of  birth,  (as  in  Gases  X,  XL,  X  VL, 
XVIL,  XXIV.,)  may  also  be  presumed  to  have  nearly,  if  not 
fnUy,  reached  the  complete  term  of  utero-gestation,  before  the 
supervention  of  the  disease. 

Effects  of  Pbbitokitis  upon  the  Life  of  the 

FOBTUS. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  the 
comparatively  limited  opportunities  which  I  have  as  yet  enjoyed  of 
investigating  the  diseases  of  the  foetus,  I  should  cortainly  feel  in- 
clined to  regard  peritonitis  as  mudi  more  frequently  fiital  to  the 
festus  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual acute  disease  to  which  its  economy  is  liable.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  see  nine  of  the  cases  idiich  I  have  related,  in  dispensary 
and  hospital  practice,  within  a  period  of  twenty-three  months. 
During  the  same  period  I  have  met  with  other  inflammatory  dis- 
eases in  the  fostus,  but  certainly  with  no  single  one  in  so  many 
individual  instances.  According  to  the  observations  also  of  Pro- 
fessor Chaussier  and  Madame  Boivin,  peritonitis  would  seem  to 
have  been  not  unfi^uently  met  with  by  them  in  their  dissections 
of  the  still-bom  children  at  the  Hospice  de  la  Matemite  at 
PiLris.* 

In  a  conaidemble  number  of  the  cases  which  have  been  nar- 
rated in  the  preceding  pages,  the  peritonitis  seems  to  have  been 
so  acute  and  severe  as  to  prove  fatal  to  the  foetus  before  birth. 

In  eiffhtof  the  cases  (I.,  IL,  III.,  V.,  VL,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,) 
the  children  had  been  evidently  dead  for  wme  considerable  time 
before  their  expulsion  from  the  uterus,  as  shown  by  the  decom- 

King  state  of  their  bodies.     In  one  (XIIL)  the  infiuit,  though 
d-^m,  was  thought  to  be  alive  up  to  the  commencement  of  paiu 
turition.     Li  the  three  first  cases  of  chronic  pmtonitis  the  chil- 

*  *^  Noos  aTont  renccmti<»  avee  M.  le  Profimeur  Chautder,  que  noot  aToos  long- 
tenpi  aoeoin|^agn4  daat  tm  iMhacbw  sor  let  makdiet  da  fostus,  un  oenaia  Booibte 
de  cat  de  ptotonket,  avec  ou  laiit  ^panchemeni,  et  toinoun  aooompegn^  d*adh»- 
reooct  plot  oo  moiiii  muldpli^et  det  intettint.**— Mad.  Boivin,  Redierchet  rar 
une  det  Cautet  de  TATOrteoieot,  p.  56.  See  aJto  a  note  by  Cbauiner  at  p.  84J5 
of  hit  Memoiic  tur  U  ViabiHte  de  TEnftnt  NaitMAt.     Paris,  1826. 
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dreii  werelxNm  ftUve,  and  aumved  to  periods  varyiDgfiom  eighteen 
(Ouie  XIX.)  and  twenty-four  houis  (XX.,)  to  two  days  (XXI.) 
after  birth.  In  seyeral  of  the  acute  cases  also,  the  child  was  bom 
affected  with  the  disease,  and  did  not  die  till  three  hours  (X., 
XIY.,)  nearly  a  day  (XII.,)  or  even  huxmst  (XI.)  after  the  time 
of  birth.  In  one  example,  indeed,  recorded  by  Professor  Desor- 
meaux,  a  diild  bom  with  all  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  con- 
genital  peritonitis,  rallied  completely  after  birth,  and  sunrived. 
The  following  are  the  interesting  details  of  the  case  as  given  by 
Desormeauz  himself. 

Cass  XXIV.^-^^  I  had  under  my  caie,  (he  remarks,)  aome 
years  ago,  an  in&nt  whose  mother^s  health  had  been  excellent 
during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy.  The  infimt  at  birth  was 
extremely  emaciated ;  the  sur&ce  of  its  body  was  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour ;  and  it  had  an  expression  of  suffering  and,  as  it 
were,  of  old  age  strongly  imprinter  on  its  countenance.  Further, 
the  little  patient  had  uie  abdomen  swelled,  hard,  and  tender ; 
the  intestinal  convolutions  could  be  traced  under  the  integuments; 
and  all  announced  an  intense  and  already  chronic  enteritis.  The 
infant  was  intrusted  to  a  good  nurse ;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
feebleness,  it  was  able  first  to  receive  some  drops  of  milk,  and 
after  a  time  to  suck.  It  has  since  become  (M.  Desormeaux  adds) 
a  very  fine  child,  and  enjoys  good  health.**^  * 

From  peritonitis  forming  so  often  a  direct  cause  of  death  to  the 
foatus,  the  study  of  it,  as  of  other  fiital  forms  of  intra-uterine  dis- 
ease, becomes  a  matter  of  interesting  inquiry  to  the  practical  ac- 
coudieur,  as  bearing  strongly  upon  Uie  impokant  question  of  the 
various  modes  in  wmch  abortion  and  premature  labour  come  to 
be  induced.  And  certainly  the  attention  which  has  of  late  years 
been  bestowed  upon  intra-uterine  pathology  has  been  usenil  in 
eliciting  a  higher  d^[ree  of  information  on  that  subject ;  for  the 
more  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  fcetal  economy  has  in- 
creased, the  more  have  accoucheurs  become  convinced  of  the  truth 
and  practical  importance  of  the  &ct,  that  the  causes  of  abortion, 
and  of  the  death  of  the  foetus  during  the  different  periods  of  preg- 
nancy, are,  in  many  instances,  not  to  be  sought  for  in  any  diseas- 
ed condition  of  the  general  system  of  the  mother,  or  in  any  m<«>- 
lud  state  of  her  reproductive  organs,  but  in  diseased  actions  ori- 
ffinating  in,  and  more  or  less  strictly  confined  to,  the  foetal  appen- 
dages, or  to  the  organs  or  tissues  of  the  body  of  the  foetus  itself. 
Blades,  I  feel  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  to  these  foetal 
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diseases,  and  more  particularly  to  certain  d^^rees  of  inflammation, 
and  to  the  results  or  products  of  that  morbid  action  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  foetus,  when  it  happens  to  be  of  a  local 
and  limited,  and  consequently  not  of  a  fatal  character,  we  may  be 
yet  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  various  morbid  states,  the  true  na- 
ture of  which  is  at  present  little  suspected. 

In  my  next  communication  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  truth 
of  this  last  remaib,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  eflfects  of  that  in- 
dividual species  of  inflammation  which  we  have  been  here  consi- 
dering, namely,  Peritonitis,— -by  adducing  some  additional  cases 
and  evidence  to  show  that  to  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  the 
embryo  and  foetus,  as  a  pathological  cause,  we  may  yet  trace  the 
production  of  some  varieties  of  malfonnation  in  the  abdominal 
viscera,  as  well  as  the  occasional  occurrence  of  various  instances  of 
hernia,  ascites,  and  hydrocele  during  intra-uterine  life. 


Abt.  Vll. — Ciue  of  Chorea  Sattatoria.    By  Db  Daniel 

Kknnedt,  Dumbarton. 

A.  M.,  affed  18,  was  seized,  June  10th  1886,  with  symptoms 
of  the  peculiar  nervous  affection  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
dance  of  St  Vitus.  About  the  commencement  of  the  attack  she 
was  affected  during  two  weeks  with  slight  constipation,  and  oc- 
casionally complained  of  a  dull  pain  in  the  forehead.  She  was 
said  to  have  been  a  stout,  healthy  girl  previous  to  the  accession  of 
the  symptoms.  These  attacked  her  suddenly,  and  began  with  the 
sensation  of  an  aura  or  breathing  air  proceeding  from  the  toes 
upwards,  until  it  terminated  in  the  abaoroen.  Hiccnping  once, 
twice,  thrice,  was  instantly  excited,  and  was  invariably  followed 
by  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  head  and  neck  from  right  to  left. 
This  motion  was  an  uniform  and  never-fliiling  precursor  of  one 
of  the  convulsive  paroxysms  which  characterued  the  presence  of 
the  disorder. 

The  posture  of  the  body  during  this  preliminary  stage  was 
prone,  and  is  aptly  expressed  by  what  is  called  the  ^'  squatting 
posture,^  the  forepart  of  the  thighs  being  drawn  up  towards  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  rorehead  reclining  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
right  forearm,  which  was  clasped  at  the  wnst  by  the  left  hand. 

Having  remained  for  sometime  in  this  posture,  quite  insensible 
to  all  external  agencies,  and  even  to  loud  bawling,  rude  handling, 
and  frequent  smart  pinchings,  she  tossed  her  body  to  and  fro  in 
all  directions ;  twisted  it  slowly  round  and  round  upon  her  head ; 
frequently  stood  upon  her  heao,  and  revolved  upon  it  as  upon  a 
centre,  her  feet  elevated  and  leaning  against  the  wall.  At  this  pe- 
riod, her  fece  was  much  swollen,  flushed,  and  expressive  of  ex- 
treme agony ;  her  respiration  retained  for  a  minute,  then  issued 
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forth  in  painfol  and  interropted  hissings.     At  one  timcy  she  was 
bent  strongly  backwards,  and  then  the  flexors  of  the  leg  were 
thrown  into  violent  action,  which  made  the  heels  press  on  the  is- 
chiatic  protuberances.   At  another  time,  she  stooped  almost  prone, 
and  drammed  the  pillow  of  her  bed  with  surprising  celerity.   She 
then  bounced  upon  her  knees  ;  danced  rapidly  and  conyulsivel? 
upon  them,  at  tne  same  time  tossing  her  arms  aloof  as  if  enraged. 
In  &ct  her  whole  deportment  was  sometimes  descriptive  of  great 
anger,  sometimes  of  disappointment,  and  a  kind  of  den^oniac  de- 
spair.    She  frequently  (thrice  during  a  fit)  whirled  round  and 
round  upon  her  Knees,  so  as  to  resemble  the  rotary  motion  of  a  tub, 
circling  in  the  eddies  of  a  whirlpool.     She  then  seized  the  side- 
board of  her  bed  with  both  hanas,  and  endeavoured  to  wrench  it 
from  its  connections ;  &iling,  however,  in  this,  she  stooped  cau- 
tiously, and  gnawed  it,  like  a  rat,  with  her  teeth.     At  this  stage, 
she  often  crawled  out  of  bed,  and  finished  her  various  performances 
on  the  floor.     She  always  twice  (often  thrice)  climbed  up  the 
wall  of  her  bed,  and  having  held  fiist  for  a  moment  or  two,  sud- 
denly dropped  into  the  centre  of  it,  when,  after  a  short  pause,  she 
actively  recommenced  the  performance  of  the  scene  just  described. 
Three  rounds  of  the  above  constituted  a  fit. 

Such  is  a  short,  though  pretty  full,  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
this  strange  affection.  Pernaps  I  may  add,  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment, she  was  wont  to  sing  during  a  paroxysm  ;  and  evinced  dar- 
ing the  three  first  months  of  the  disease  other  slight  peculiarities; 
such  as  striking  her  head  somewhat  severely  against  the  wall  of 
the  bed,  &c.     Her  posture  when  emerging  fii^m  the  fit  was  the 
same  in  which  she  entered  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  following 
curious  and  regular  concomitant,  viz.  she  tapped  gently  once, 
twice,  thrice,  upon  her  pillow,  and  ere  the  bvstander  was  aware, 
made  in  a  low,  but  easy  and  familiar  tone,  the  words  "  Ye'^re  no 
gude.^   Immediately  after,  she  rose  and  reclined  at  her  ease,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.     %e  always  expressed  surprise  at  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  her  bed ;  and  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  the 
recent  occurrence.   When  told  the  circumstances  of  her  case,  and 
made  acquainted  with  the  strange  acts  she  had  just  perform- 
ed, she  smiled  at  the  narration,  denied  the  fiu^ts,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  of  her  real  condition.     The  daily  number  of  fits  were 
fourteen  often  fifteen.  They  commencedalmostr^rulariy  at  8  o^clock 
A.  M.  and  recurred  more  or  less  frequently  till  11  or  12  o^clock 
p.  M.   None  during  sleep.   The  duration  of  a  fit  at  first  varied  firom 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  but  latterly  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  occasionally  very  nearly  two  hours. 

Durin^r  the  three  first  months  of  the  disease  she  was  attended  by 
two  medical  gentlemen,  and  was  by  them  copiously  puiged,  and 
subsequently  underwent  a  course  oftonicsandantispasmodics,  with- 
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out  the  snuJlest  change.  In  the  fourth  month  of  the  diiease  her 
fiiendB  consulted  me  concerning  it ;  and,  after  hayinff  paiticiiMii- 
ed  in  the  general  astonishment,  I  consulted  with  anoUier  medical 
genUemen  of  my  acquaintance  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  dcme. 
We,  after  previous  purginff,  gave  two  drachms  of  carbonate  of  inm, 
four  times  oaily,  mixed  with  one  scruple  of  powdered  rhubarb  and 
ginger,  and  continued  its  administration  for  about  three  weeks, 
but  without  any  beneficial  result. 

My  medical  companion,  disappointed  at  the  unsuecessftdness 
of  this  attempt,  relinquished  the  patient.  Accordingly  I  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  a  few  therapeutical  experiments  on  tUs  obsti* 
nate  diaeaae.  I  thought  it  quite  unnecesnry  to  repeat  any  of  the 
methods  of  cure  which  she  had  already  undeigone ;  I  therefore 
first  tried  the  effect  of  the  cold  affiision,  by  throwing  two  laige  pail- 
fills  of  cold  water  upon  her  almost  naked  body,  iHiile  in  the  fit. 
The  first  made  her  start  up,  and  draw  in  a  sudden  inspiration. 
Upon  a  repetition  of  the  above,  even  this  effect  was  not  mduced* 
On  coming  out  of  the  fit  she  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
above  circumstance.  I  then  tried  a  solution  of  the  tartrate  of  an- 
timony in  moderate  doses,  so  as  to  excite  and  maintain  nausea, 
and  persevered  io  its  application  until  she  vomited  copiously,  and 
became  very  sick. 

The  effect  of  the  antimony  delayed  for  a  time  the  recurrence  of 
the  fits,  and  appeared  to  shorten  tneir  duration. 

This  wasall  tne  effect  on  the  disease  itself  b^  means  of  the  anti- 
mony. I  thought,  however,  it  would  have  diminished  the  frequen- 
cy of  the  pulse,  which  was  always  above  100,  generally  IdO,  and 
whidi,  I  know,  continues  still  the  same ;  but  its  only  effect  was  a 
sensible  diminution  of  its  strength,  rendering  it  very  small  and 
feeble. 

I  now  ventured  an  attempt  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  taking  all  the 
care  and  precautions  necessary  in  the  trial  of  so  dangerous  and 
powerful  a  remedy.  I  b^[an  at  first  with  a  dose  of  five  drops. 
This  having  no  effect,  I  next  gave  ten  drops.  It  sickened  her  a 
little ;  her  dieeks  and  lips  growing  pale,  and  her  eyelids  rapidly 
winkinff.  I  now  gave  twenty  drops,  the  etkci  of  which  was  simi- 
lar to  ue  previous  dose,  but  which  made  her  breathe  very  short 
and  irregularly,  and  if  spoken  to  she  would  not  answer,  except  when 
I  bawled  loudly  in  her  ear,  when  she  replied  in  a  low  and  tremu- 
lous whisper,  so  fidnt  as  scarcely  to  be  understood.  From  this 
lowest  state  of  consciousness  she  always  reoovefed  in  less  than 
an  hour.  Next  day  she  took  thirty  djt>ps  of  prussic  acid  in  the 
forenoon,  when  she  fell  asleep  with  imperceptible  bieathing,  out 
of  whidi  she  awoke  in  two  hours,  and  appeared  quite  well.  In 
the  afternoon  I  administered  forty-five  drops  five  minutes  before  a 
fit*    In  less  than  three  minutes  she  had  all  the  above  symptoms 
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in  an  aggmvated  dmee,  and  toon  dropped  into  a  aiate  of  appa- 
rent lifelessness,  an^  though  I  pinched  and  spoke  to  her,  she  lay 
qnite  motionless. 

I  confess  I  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  result,  that  I  went  away, 
and  expected  the  first  news  I  should  hear  would  be,  that  I  had 
poisoned  her.  In  about  two  hours,  however,  I  ventured  to  call 
again,  and  was  surprised  to  find  her  sitting  cheerfully  in  bed,  and 
was  infimned,  that  soon  after  I  had  departed  she  vomited  excessive- 
ly. The  fits  were  certainly  longer  of  returning,  and  their  violence 
considerably  abated  by  this  treatment ;  althot^  the  usual  num- 
ber daily  was  unifonnly  completed.  Upon  leaving  her  I  ordei^ 
ed  her  sister  to  give  sixty  drops  of  hydrocyanic  add  in  half  a  cup- 
fbl  of  cold  water,  a  little  before  8  o^dock  in  the  morning,  the  hour 
when  the  fits  always  b^[an.  Having  called  next  day  in  the  after- 
noon,  I  learned  that  the  last  dose  was  far  less  powerful  than  the 

{previous  one,  although  a  strange  effect  followed  its  administration, 
or  until  8  o^dock  afternoon  the  patient  was  seized  with  only 
one  trivial  fit.     I  now  be^[an  to  think  I  had  made  some  im- 

fression  on  the  disease,  which  was  further  confirmed  by  a  visit  at 
0  o^dock  at  night,  when  her  fitther  and  sister,  with  many  others, 
joyously  informed  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  fit  noticed 
above,  the  patient  had  not  been  seized  with  one  fit  during  the 
whole  day,  and  that  in  reality  I  had  cured  her.  I  began  to  think 
so  myself,  and  flattered  myself  that  success  had  at  length  crown- 
ed my  endeavours.  This  expectation  was  not,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
alized ;  for  on  calling  next  day  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
during  the  night  the  symntoms  had  returned  with  unwonted  vi* 
gour  and  perseveiance ;  in  nne,  that  after  \%  o^clock  at  ni^ht  Uie  pa- 
tient had  completed  her  daily  number  of  fits,  with  haimy  any  in- 
terval. 

I  now  b^gan,  like  my  predecessors  in  this  case,  to  despair  of 
effecting  any  change  on  so  obstinate  a  disease ;  and  accordingly 
allowed  a  week  to  elapse  without  doing  any  thing,  except  keeping 
the  bowels  open  daily  with  colocynth  pills.  After  this  I  applied 
a  blister  over  the  cervical  portion  of  tne  spine,  and  rubbea  anti- 
monial  ointment  (two  dracnms  to  one  ounce)  along  the  spinal  co- 
lumn. About  this  time,  Dr  Bums,  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  happened  to  pass,  on  a  visit,  through 
Dumbarton  ;  and  I  expected  to  have  his  opinion  of  the  case.  Ac- 
cordingly on  his  return,  Messrs  Buchanan,  Richard,  and  I  waited 
on  him  at  the  inn  where  he  changed  horses ;  and  having  informed 
him  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  very  dvilly  consented  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  patient.  Most  unfortunatdy,  however,  on  our 
arrival,  she  happened  to  be  in  an  interval  of  the  fits,  and  Dr 
Bums,  beinff  in  haste  to  return  to  Olasgow,  had  to  retire  without 
witnessing  \he  singular  operation  of  the  disease,  and  consequently 
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ye  no  opinion  concerning  it.    The  blister  and  ointment  having 

~  no  beneficial  effect,  I  omitted  visiting  her  during  three  weeks ; 
at  the  end  of  which  I  again  determined  to  apply  a  blister  over  the 
sacrum,  having  remarked,  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  that  this 
method  had  proved  successful  in  certain  cases  of  chorea,  by  indu- 
cing the  menstrual  discharge.  It  was  with  great  difficultv,  how- 
ever, that  I  could  now  persuade  the  fiither  to  accede  to  tnis  new 
proposal ;  for  he  now  finnly  believed  that  art  could  be  of  no  avail 
m  her  case.  Having  gained  her  own  consent,  and  represented  to 
the  father  the  harmlessness  of  the  remedy,  and  the  danger  of  de- 
lay, he  at  length  despondingly  acceded.  The  blister  was  applied 
pretty  extensively  over  the  sacrum,  along  with  one  about  the  sixe 
of  a  dollar  over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  both  were  directed  to 
be  kept  open  with  savine  ointment.  Four  days  after  the  applica- 
tion, the  fits  entirely  left  her,  and  on  the  sixth  the  menstrual  flux 
appeared.  I  now  expected  she  would  be  able  to  walk  about  in  a 
month  by  the  aid  of  tonics  and  proper  diet,  but  these  seemed  to 
produce  no  salutary  effect. 

In  &ct,  she  b^;an  to  get  worse  in  health  daily  after  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  fits,  and  I  began  to  despair  of  a  complete  recovery, 
more  especially,  as,  from  a  number  of  stethoscopic  examinations 
made  by  another  gentleman  and  myself,  we  dreaded  some  disease 
of  the  heart ;  the  pulse  small,  and  always  above  100.  She  had, 
ever  and  anon,  fir^uent  iaintings,  generally  of  fifteen  minutes  du- 
ration. I  tried  alternately  ouinine  and  muriated  tincture  of  iron 
for  nearly  a  month  ;  but  at  length  finding  no  benefit  from  them, 
and  as  sue  began  to  vomit  almost  daily,  I  dropped  giving  any  me- 
dicines at  all.  Shortly  after  the  vomiting  beomie  incessant,  de- 
spite of  opium,  effervescing  draughts,  and  all  that  could  be  devis- 
&i ;  so  much  so,  that  the  minutest  portion  of  food  was  no  sooner 
swallowed  than  rejected.  She  vomited  above  a  score  of  times 
daily,  and  continued  constantly  in  this  state  for  a  period  of  two 
months,  apparently  growing  weaker  every  day ;  so  that  no  one 
entertained  the  slightest  hopes  or  most  distant  prospect  of  reco^ 
very.  About  three  weeks  after  I  had  thus  abanaon^  her  to  her 
fate,  her  sister  came  to  tell  me  that  she  had  got  up  out  of  bed  that 
same  day,  saying,  '*  I  think  I  can  walk  now,^  and  had  no  sooner 
said  the  woid  than  she  performed  the  deed ;  walking  to  and  fro 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  her.  It  is  remariuible 
that,  up  to  this  very  moment,  the  vomiting  continued  unrestrain- 
ed, in  all  its  frequency  and  vigour.  Every  thing  she  took,  solid  as 
well  as  liquid,  for  the  space  of  two  months,  was  invariably,  and  in 
less  than  nve  minutes,  discharged  by  vomiting.  I  may  also  men- 
tion (what  might  almost  be  expected)  that,  at  this  period,  she  had 
a  small  stool  only  once  in  the  fortnight. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  very  strange  case  ;  and,  in  conclu- 
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Bion,  I  may  infonn  you  that  the  girl  herself  has  been  in  my  shop 
several  times  since,  her  cheeks  blooming  with  the  glow  of  hign 
health,  her  mind  cheerful,  and  her  constitution  sound  in  every  re- 
spect, with  the  exception  of  a  slight  halt  in  the  left  leg,  which  I 
hope  will  soon  disappear  by  means  of  a  little  exercise. 

P.  8. — I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  halt  has  been  entirely  got 
rid  of,  by  frictions  nequently  repeated  ;  but  I  may  notice,  now 
that  she  is  well,  that  the  pulse  is  still,  as  during  the  presence  of 
the  disease,  above  100,  although  much  stronger. 


Aet.  VIII. — Case  of  extensive  detachment  of  the  Skin.  By 
the  late  James  Weir,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Medico- 
Chiruigical  Society  of  Edinbuigh. 

C.  Cowans,  aged  11,  a  stout,  healthy,  and  active  girl.  On  the 
forenoon  of  October  4,  1825,  while  handing  sheaves  of  barley 
to  her&ther,  who  was  feeding  a  thrashing-mill  newly  put  up,  she 
inadvertently  approached  so  near  to  the  machinery,  which  was  still 
uncovered,  that  ner  hair,  which  was  coiled  up  behind,  was  caught 
by  the  teeth  of  the  pinions  which  turned  the  rollers  and  dragged 
inwards.  Before  she  could  be  rescued  from  her  perilous  situation, 
the  intec^uments  had  been  extensively  detachea  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck.  The  skin  had 
burst  over  the  superciliary  ridges,  stripping  off  the  cilium  of  the 
left  eye,  detaching  almost  the  whole  of  the  cartilage  of  the  left 
ear,  leaving  it  hanging  by  its  lobe,  and  exposing  the  muscles  co- 
vering the  angle  of  the  iaw ;  on  the  right  side  it  had  given  way 
immediately  above  the  cilium,  and  was  detached  downwards,  form- 
ing a  curve  around  the  right  ear,  leaving  it  almost  insulated.  The 
separation  of  the  skin  proceeded  downwards,  denuded  all  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck,  exposed  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  sca- 
pula, and  reached  to  the  edge  of  the  right ;  below  this  it  became 
more  narrow,  assuming  the  shape  of  the  trapexii  muscles,  and 
when  the  &ther,  by  an  Herculean  exertion  of  strength,  had  stopt 
the  machinery  by  laying  hold  of  the  spur  wheel,  it  had  extended 
nearly  to  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  By  turning  back  the  machinery 
the  aetached  scalp  and  skin  were  unravelled,  and  were  scarcely 
lacerated  from  the  manner  in  which  the  rollers  were  constructed 
to  take  in  the  sheaves,  except  a  small  part  where  the  scalp  was  first 
laid  hold  of.  As  they  proceeded  to  convey  her  to  the  house,  the 
fiither,  seeing  the  detached  skin  trailing  bemnd,  took  out  his  knife, 
and  unfortunately  cut  it  off  as  &r  down  as  the  last  cervical  vertebra. 
Being  fit>m  home  when  the  messenffer  despatched  to  request 
n^y  presence  arrived,  my  assistant,  Mr  J.  Marshall,  set  off  witn  all 
p<xssible  speed,  and  foundmatten  in  the  state  above  described.  Two 
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houTB  might  intervene  between  the  time  of  the  occoir^ee  of  the  ac- 
cident and  the  arrival  of  my  assistant,  the  distance  being  six  miles. 
On  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  the  internments  being  explained 
to  Mr  Marshall,  though  the  hopes  of  procuring  any  adhesion  with 
the  portion  removed,  and  the  parts  fiom  which  it  had  been  strip- 
ped, were  certainly  very  improbable,  yet,  as  no  harm  could  accrue 
from  die  attempt,  he  cleared  it  of  the  hair  and  beards  of  barley, 
and  carefully  secured  it  in  its  place  by  stitches  and  adhesive  plaster. 

I  saw  her  next  day,  and  found  her  pulse  about  1220,  and  feeble, 
though,  from  the  nature  of  the  accident,  she  had  lost  but  a  very  few 
ounces  of  blood.  Skin  nearly  of  the  natural  temperature.  Some 
wine  was  directed  to  be  given. 

8th.  On  removing  the  dressings,  we  perceived  that  not  only  that 
portion  of  the  skin  which  had  been  detached  by  the  knife,  but  also 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  upper  part  of  that  which  had  been  left 
adherent,  had  lost  their  vitality,  and  resembled  a  slough  about  to 
be  thrown  off.  The  exposed  surface  was  dressed  with  simple  oint- 
ment, and  the  wine  was  continued  along  with  a  fiirinaceous  diet. 

10th.  The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  dead  skin  was  washed 
off,  and  healthy  granulations  had  appeared  on  the  cranial  surfiice. 
The  pulse  was  still  feeble  and  frequent.  She  complained  very 
little  of  pain.     The  wine  was  continued. 

l^h.  I  was  much  disappointed  upon  removing  the  dressings 
to  observe  that  the  granulations  had  disappeared.  Her  pulse 
could  scarcely  be  counted,  and  was  very  feeble.  The  wine  was  in- 
creased.    A  cupfrd  of  beef-tea  daily  was  ordered. 

14th.  Some  slight  appearance  of  the  return  of  the  mnulations 
upon  cranial  sur&ce.  Tne  pulse  was  firmer,  still  very  feeble.  The 
wme  and  beef-tea  were  continued. 

16th.  Granulations  numeroiis  on  the  cranial  surface,  though 
scarcely  apparent  on  the  other  parts  of  the  sore.  The  discharge  of 
purulent  matter  was  pretty  copious.  No  appearance  of  union  be- 
twixt that  portion  of  the  skin  which  still  retained  its  vitality  and 
the  subjacent  sur&ce. 

18th.  Oranulationshad  again  disappeared,  and  the  discharge  of 
purulent  matter  was  diminished.  Pulse  again  more  feeble,  and 
she  was  altogether  worse.  The  left  external  ear  still  un-united. 
Six  ounces  of  wine,  and  a  pound  of  beef-tea  daily  were  ordered 
to  be  given. 

5S0th.  Granulations  beginning  to  show  themselves  on  the  cranial 
sur&ce.     The  pulse  was  stronger  and  less  frequent. 

S2d.  Granulations  more  apparent  upon  cranial  surface,  and  also 
beginning  to  present  themselves  on  tne  other  parts  of  the  sore. 
Pulse  improvmg  in  strength. 

25th.  Appearance  of  sore  continuing  to  improve.  Severe  in- 
flammation of  left  eye. 
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From  this  time  she  progressively  gained  strength,  and  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  sore  retained  its  healthy  appearance.  The  left  exter- 
nal ear,  which  had  been  frequently  replaced,  was  n^lected  in  my 
absence  for  a  few  days,  and  was  found  adhering  to  the  neck,  where 
it  was  allowed  to  remain.  She  soon  became  able  to  sit  up  in  bed, 
reclining  her  head  on  her  knees.  New  skin  began  to  shoot  from 
the  edges  of  the  old.  The  palpebrse  of  the  left  eye  were  drawn 
towards  the  ear,  and  the  opening  between  them  extended  to  near- 
ly  three  inches  in  length,  leaving  the  eye  permanently  exposed. 
The  constant  inflammation  of  the  eye  which  this  produced,  termi- 
nated at  last  in  staphyloma.  Two  months  after  the  accident  her 
strength  was  so  much  improved  that  she  began  to  employ  herself 
in  sewing. 

During  the  following  summer  she  was  able  to  go  out  to 
the  open  air  when  the  weather  was  favourable.  That  portion 
of  the  skin  which  retained  its  vitality  had  now  occupied  its  for- 
mer place,  but  the  new  skin  extendea  very  tardily  from  the  edges 
of  the  old,  more  particularly  on  the  cranial  sur&ce.  No  insulat- 
ed portions  of  skm  ever  appeared  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  sore.. 

About  three  years  and  three  months  from  the  time  of  the  accident 
she  became  affected  with  g&ngrene  of  the  left  foot,  apparently 
from  neglected  chilblains.  The  gangrene  continued  to  extend  to- 
wards the  trunk,  and  she  died  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  By  the 
approximation  of  the  old  and  the  production  of  new  integuments, 
the  neck  was  skinned  over  as  high  as  the  third  cervical  vertebra, 
but  the  granulations  on  the  upjper  part  of  the  neck,  the  occiput, 
the  09sa  parietaliOy  and  part  of  the  squamoiis  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral bones,  still  remidned  uncovered  at  her  death.  She  had 
grown  taller,  but  never  recovered  her  former  plumpness. 

This  case  illustrates  several  &ct8  of  considerable  importance, 
which,  however,  are  well  known  in  surgical  practice ;  such  as  the 
depressing  effects  of  extensive  injuries  upon  the  hearths  action,  in- 
dependent  of  any  loss  of  blood ;  the  necessity  of  a  certain  d^free 
of  vigour  in  the  constitution  to  carry  on  the  reparative  process ; 
and  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  granulations  spring  up  on  the 
cranial  surfiice  than  upon  other  parts  of  the  body  less  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  blood-vessels.  It  also  affords  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  tardiness  with  which  cicatrization  proceeds,  when  the 
injury  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  prevent  the  approximation  of  the 
cut  edges  of  the  old  skin. 

Bathgate,  August  \&th  1887. 
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PART  11. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Aet.  I. — Statistical  Report  an  the  Sickness^  Mortality^  and 
Invaliding  among  the  Troops  in  the  West  Indies^  prepared 
from  the  Records  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  and 
War  Office  Returns,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Command  of  her  Majesty.  London,  1838.  Folio, 
Pp.  iv.  108,  and  Appendix,  pp.  40. 

In  the  year  1816,  Sir  James  M^Oriffor,  the  Director-Oenerd 
of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  established  among  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  British  Army  stationed  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
British  dominions,  in  the  yarioiis  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  prac- 
tice of  renderinff  periodical  returns  and  reports  on  the  state  of 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  under  their  chaige ;  and  as 
the  Director-General  had  also  requested  the  different  medical 
officers,  to  give,  regarding  the  soil,  climate,  natural  history,  and 
endemial  disorders  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  stationed, 
as  much  accurate  information  as  their  opportunities  and  qualifica- 
tions enabled  them  to  procure,  a  huge  proportion  of  important 
materials  illustrative  of  the  medical  history  of  die  Colomes  was 
in  no  lonff  time  collected.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  do- 
cuments Uius  formed  had  accumulated  so  as  to  occupy  more  than 
160  folio  volumes ;  and  though  they  had  always  been  accessible 
to  scientific  and  professional  inquirers,  the  difficulty  of  consulting 
them  and  extracting  information  from  them  in  this  shape  was  so 
great,  as  to  indicate  urgently  the  necessity  of  disesting  tneir  most 
essential  materials,  in  such  a  form  as  might  render  them  available 
to  medical  inquirers  in  general,  and  beneficial  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  science. 

In  undertaking  a  task  of  this  description  there  was  one  great 
principle  that  seemed  more  particularly  to  deserve  attention.  As 
the  official  returns  necessarily  related  to  laige  masses  and  numbers 
of  men,  all  placed  more  or  less  exactly  in  circumstancesi  which  were 
either  the  same,  or  at  least  admitted  of  some  degree  of  compari- 
son, it  seemed  most  natural  to  apply  to  them  the  general  principles 
of  statistics.    It  seemed  that  tne  most  proper  mode  of  applying 
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tbem  usefully,  was  to  consider  the  prevalence  of  sickliness  and  the 
degree  of  mortality  as  it  was  presented,  by  bodies  of  men  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  extended  over  a  series  of  years  more  or  less 
lengthened,  and  inquire  whether,  in  this  manner,  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  discover,  whether  the  sickliness  and  mortality  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  mankind  were  not  regulated  by  general  laws. 

It  was  manifest  that  if  all  the  iacts  relating  to  the  prevalence  of 
disease,  the  kinds  of  disease,  the  seasons  at  which  sickliness  was 
most  general  and  most  &tal,  the  number  of  deaths  taking  place, 
the  ages  at  which  deaths  took  place,  and  the  kinds  of  disease  by 
which  the  mortality  was  caused,  were  arranged  in  tabular  forms ; 
such  tables  were  more  likely  than  any  other  form  to  furnish  accu- 
rate results  regarding  many  points,  on  which  vague  and  inaccurate 
statements  only  had  hitherto  been  made.  It  became  requisite, 
therefore,  that  the  documents  thus  collected  should  be  carefully 
examined  by  persons  thoroughly  conversant  with  this  method  of 
investigation  ;  and  as  no  one  had  devoted  so  much  attention  to 
it,  and  had  applied  it  with  so  much  ability  to  the  elucidation  of 
various  questions  relating  to  mUitary  medicine  and  hygiene  as  Mr 
Henry  Marshall,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  that  gen- 
tleman and  Captain  Alexander  Tulloch,  who  had  also  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  publication  of  various  essays  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, were  appointed  to  the  duty  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director-Oeneral.  The  propriety  of  this  se- 
lection it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  especially  when  we  consider  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  of  the  task,  the  persevering  diligence  and  industry 
required  to  overcome  them,  ana  familiarity  with  the  mode  of  in- 
quiry, as  well  as  the  several  sources  of  error  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

The  documents  which  these  gentlemen  were  desired  to  employ 
as  the  basis  of  their  report,  consisted  of  a  series  of  returns  ren- 
dered annually  by  every  medical  officer  having  the  charge  of 
troops  on  foreign  stations,  to  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the 
Colonial  government  in  which  he  serves,  specifying  the  number  of 
troops  under  his  charge,  the  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  stating  the  different  diseases  by  which 
they  were  occasioned.  The  contents  of  these  individual  reports  are 
condensed  by  the  principal  medical  officer  into  one  general  return, 
presenting  the  sanatory  history  of  the  whole  troops  in  the  colony, 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  Medical  Departipent,  where  it  forms 
a  record  of  the  state  of  their  health  for  that  year. 

The  annual  medical  returns  now  mentioned,  afford  accurate  in- 
formation only  regarding  the  admissions  into  hospital,  the  attacks 
of  sickness,  and  the  deaths  thereby  occasioned.  Of  deaths  taking 
place  without  admission  into  the  military  hospitals,  or  occurring 
so  suddenly  that  the  individual  could  not  be  reported  to  the  me- 
dical officer  on  duty,  or  was  not  placed  on  the  hospital  diet  roll, 
they  do  not  afford  information.     This  defect,  however,  was  sup-> 
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plied,  by  consulting  the  rettims  forwarded  monthly  to  the  War 
Office,  which  state  the  fall  strength  of  the  respective  corps,  and 
also  the  deaths  and  casualties  occurring  from  month  to  month ; 
and  from  the  same  documents  information  was  obtained  regarding 
the  a^es  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  length  of  service  endured  by  each. 
The  report  formed  in  the  manner,  and  from  the  sources  now 
specified,  is  confined  altogether  to  the  sickness,  mortality,  and 
invaliding  of  the  European  and  coloured  troops  employed  by  the 
British  government  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  treating  of  these 
subjects  the  authors  have  distinguished  them  into  four  commands ; 
A.  The  Windward  and  Leeward ;  B.  The  Jamaica  Command  ; 
C.  The  Bahamas ;  and  D.  The  Honduras  Command. 

I.  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  the  West  Indies. 

A.  The  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  The  faroopgacrv- 
ing  in  this  command  are  employed  in  ganrisomng  various  islands 
and  possessions  lying  between  0^  and  17°  N.  latitude,  and  56^ 
and  oSP  West  Longitude,  and  including  that  portion  of  the  South 
American  continent  termed  British  Ouiana,  with  the  islands  of 
Trinidad,  Tobago,  Grenada,  St  Vincents,  Barbadoes,  St  Lucia, 
Dominica,  Antigua  and  Mon&errat,  and  St  Christopher^  with 
Nevis  and  Tortola. 

Though  these  islands  form  part  of  the  chain  which  stretches 
across  the  gulf  separating  North  and  South  America,  and,  there- 
fore, agree  in  the  general  circumstance  of  high  solar  temperature, 
the  alteiTiation  of  dry  seasons  and  copious  tropica]  rains,  and  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  trade  winds,  yet  many  of  them  differ  so 
much  in  the  nature  of  their  surface,  and  other  physical  peculiari- 
ties capable  of  influencing  the  health  of  residents,  that  it  b  diflS- 
cult  to  include  all  of  them  in  the  same  general  category  in  this 
respect.  It  is  observed,  for  instance,  that  Trinidad,  Tobago, 
St  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  abound  in  mountainous  elevations,  co- 
vered with  dense  forests  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  imper- 
vious to  the  breeze,  and  in  which  the  rain  water,  finding  no  out- 
let, stagnates  among  a  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  creating 
a  moist  soil,  with  a  damp  climate  and  variable  temperature ;  while 
Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  comparatively  low 
and  rocky,  with  scanty  soil,  little  exuberant  vegetation,  a  dry  cli- 
mate and  uniform  temperature.  The  other  islands  possess  a  cha- 
racter in  these  respects  intermediate.  Lastly,  the  coast  of  British 
Guiana,  which  is  an  immense  tract  of  flat  alluvial  land,  elevated 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  wood, 
presents  during  the  rainy  season  an  almost  endless  succession  of 
swamps  and  marshes,  where  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  mois- 
ture and  the  temperature  is  high,  though  not  very  variable. 

The  average  temperature  of  these  regions  is  from  79  to  80^ 
and  82*^. 
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From  a  table  of  tbe  strength,  admissions,  and  deaths  among  the 
troops  during  the  twenty  years  from  1816  to  1836,  it  appears 
that  the  average  strength  amounts  to  4.888,  that  the  admissions 
into  hospital  among  this  body  amounted  at  an  average  to  8247 
annually,  or,  in  other  words,  to  1903  per  1000,  that  is,  that  every 
man  must  have  been  under  medical  treatment  for  some  cause  or 
other  about  once  every  six  months  and  a  half,  and  that  the  deaths 
were  on  an  annual  average  340,  or  78.5  per  1000.  As  the  me- 
dical returns,  however,  do  not  give  all  the  deaths,  and  show,  when 
compared  with  the  War-Office  returns  for  the  same  space,  a  de- 
ficiency of  266  in  the  total  number,  or  an  annual  average  of  13.8. 
This,  added  to  the  previous  number  78.5,  raises  the  annual  mor- 
tality per  1000  to  81.8 ;  and  if  to  this  number  be  added  the  deaths 
of  invalids  at  sea,  or  on  their  passage  homeward,  which  are  es- 
timated at  14  annually,  or  8^  per  1000,  it  raises  the  annual  mor- 
tality to  85  per  1000  of  the  mean  strength. 

It  will  afterwards  appear  that  the  annual  mortality  taking  place 
in  the  same  class  of  troops  serving  in  various  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, amounts,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  to  15  per  1000,  and 
that  even  during  the  last  seven  years,  when  two  epidemics,  cholera 
and  influenza,  tended  greatly  to  elevate  this  rate,  they  did  not  add 
more  than  2  per  1000,  so  that  the  mortality  at  the  very  highest 
does  not,  in  tnis  class  of  troops  in  this  country,  rise  above  1 7  per 
1000.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  facts  now  stated,  and  the 
calculations  founded  on  them,  that  residence  of  European  troops 
in  any  of  the  stations  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command, 
has  the  uniform  effect  of  raising  the  mortalitv  among  them  from  17 
to  86  per  1000,  or  making  it  exactly  five  times  greater  than  it  is 
in  this  country.^  As  the  strength,  however,  was  over-stated  in  the 
medical  returns,  the  rectification  of  this  error  raises  the  mortality 
to  93i  per  1000. 

Even  this  high  rate  of  mortality,  however,  in  these  tropical  sta- 
tions, appears  to  be  by  no  means  the  highest  known  to  occur  in 
that  Command.  The  present  report  contains  a  tabular  view  of 
the  strengths  and  deaths  for  a  space  of  fourteen  years,  from  1803 
to  1816  inclusive,  from  which  it  appears  that,  among  a  body  of 
troops,  amounting  at  an  annual  average  to  6.767,  the  annual  ave- 
rage number  of  deaths  was  931,  or  J  38  per  1000.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that,  since  1816,  the  average  mortality  has  fidlen  from 
138  to  93^  per  1000.  Thisamelioration  is  represented  tohave  taken 
place  chiefly  in  the  islands  of  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  Antigua. 

The  general  mortality  among  European  troops  being  thus  de- 
termined at  this  command,  it  comes  to  be  inquired  by  what  dis- 
eases chiefly  is  the  mortality  occasioned  ? 

The  diseases  which  prevail  most  in  this  command,  are  1.  The 
diflPerent  forms  of  fevers  ;  2.  Disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
3.  Abscesses  and  ulcers;  4.  Wounds  and  injuries;  5.  Diseases 
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of  the  lungs ;  6.  Diseases  of  the  eyes  ;  7^  Rheumatic  disordeftp; 
8.  Venereal  disorders ;  9*  Disorders  of  the  brain ;  and  10.  Dis* 
orders  of  the  liver  in  the  order  now  specified,  as  to  numerical 
frequency. 

The  comparative  prevalence  of  each  class  and  order  will  be 
most  easily  understood  from  the  following  tabular  statements 
which  are  given  in  the  Report. 

FevoTs, 


Proportion  of 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Deaths  to 

Admissiona. 

QuotidiAn  Intennittent  Fevers,* 

94,607 

149 

1  in  165 

Tertian, 

1,973 

11 

1  in  179 

Quartan, 

133 

1 

1  in  tSS 

Bemittenty 

17,799 

1,966 

1  in      9 

Common,  continued. 

16,8S1 

7«6 

1  in    83 

Ydlow  Fever,  {Icierodat) 

774 

asi 

1  in      9i 

Typhus, 

48 

11 

1  in      H 

Synocbus, 

8 

0  in      8 

68,163       3,195 


1  in 


80 


717 


36.9 


Total, 

Annual  ratio  per  1000  of  mean  > 
strength,        •        .        .         ) 

This  table  shows  at  once  that  fevers  are  the  principal  source  of 
sickness  and  mortality  in  the  stations  under  this  command ;  and 
that  laige  mortality  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  remittent  fever  and 
yellow  fever. 

It  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  last,  that  a  distinction 
which,  if  not  arbitrary,  is  at  least  not  veiy  rational,  prevails  in 
the  kind  of  cases  referable  to  that  head,  it  appears  inat,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  the  number  of  17,799  cases  of  remittent 
fever  took  place,  causing  1966  deaths^  or  at  the  rate  of  1  in  9. 
Under  the  head  of  yellow  fever,  we  find  774  cases,  of  which  881, 
or  1  in  2J,  terminated  fatally.  Though  every  medical  officer  is 
frilly  entitled  to  fix  in  his  own  practice  the  characters  which  con- 
stitute yellow  fever,  and  those  which  constitute  remittent  fever; 
yet,  when  it  is  well  known  that  cases  of  remittent  fever  present  at 
the  commencement  symptoms,  which  are  in  all  leading  characters 
similar  to  those  of  yellow  fever,  and  that  the  fevers  which  thus 
conmience  are  called  yellow  fever  only  when  yellowness  of  the 
surface  and  black  vomiting  come  on,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  difference  is  one  not  in  kind  but  in  degree.  It  is  fur- 
ther clear,  from  the  very  high  mortality  assigned  to  the  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  viz.  427  per  1000,  or  nearly  48  per  cent,  that  only 

*  *^  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fevers  daMed  as  quotidian  may  probably  hare 
been  tertian  or  quartan,  at  the  returns  are  not  always  very  specific  on  this  hmd.** 
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the  most  exquisite  and  virulent  cases  have  been  referred  to  this 
head  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  under  other  circumstances, 
the  cases  of  remittent  and  of  yellow  fever  would  have  been  all  ar- 
ranged under  one  and  the  same  head  as  endemial  fever. 

The  order  of  diseases  next  in  the  degree  of  prevalence  is  that 
of  the  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  relative  frequency 
of  these  disorders  is  presented  by  the  following  table  : 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Botoeb. 

Proportion  of 
Admitted.         Died.  Deaths  to 

Admissions. 


Abdominal  Inflammation, 

26 

7 

lin     3^ 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach, 

161 

26 

lin     a 

BowelBf 

254 

38 

lin     7 

Voroiting  of  Blood, 

34 

2 

lin    17 

Acuta  Dysentery, 

14,076 

608 

lin   23 

Chronic     „        -           •         « 

3,767 

759 

lin     5 

Indigestion,        •          •          • 

1,148 

27 

1  in    42 

Colic,            -        .        .         - 

3,286 

15 

1  in  219 

Obatipatbn, 

727 

3 

lin24Ji 

Cholera,            ... 

1,173 

24 

lin   49 

piarrhcea. 

11,828 

285 

lin   42 

Cancer  of  Stomachy 

1 

I 

lin     1 

Total,         -        -         36,474  1^795  1  in    20^ 


m>^m 


Annual  ratio  per  1000  of  mean\         ^|  ^^^ 

itrength,        -         -  j 

That  this  order  of  diseases  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  sickness 
and  mortality  among  the  white  troops  is  proved  by  the  following 
fiicts.  The  proportion  attacked  is  4S1  per  1000,  or  little  short 
of  one-half  of  tne  strength  ;  and  the  mortality  caused  is  nearly 
21  per  1000 ;  whereas  in  this  country  the  proportion  attacked 
by  disorders  of  the  same  &mily  is  only  95  per  1000  of  the 
strength,  and  not  more  than  1  death  t^es  place  in  2000  of  tho 
strength. 

The  chief  source  of  this  mortality  is  acute  and  chronic  dyseiH 
tery,  or  diarrhoea  passing  into  the  latter.  In  the  acute  form  the 
disease  is  &tal  in  1  among  23  cases  only,  and  in  diarrhoea  the 
mortality  is  1  only  in  42.  JBut  though  the  mortality  in  this  stage 
of  the  disease  is  moderate,  the  disorder  itself  by  recurrence  has  a 
strong  and  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  become  chronic ;  and 
in  this  state,  after  each  recurrence,  it  always  assumes  a  more  un- 
manageable character,  and  at  length  undermines  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  destroys  him. 

It  is  most  likely  that  this  unfavourable  result  is  eflfbcted  chiefly 
by  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
having  proceeded  to  ulceration,  when  it  never  fails  to  destroy  th^ 
patient. 
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It  appears  also  that  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
though  not  very  prevalent,  constitutes  a  lai^  proportion  of  &tal 
cases,  the  mortahty  being  in  the  former  tribe  1  in  6,  and  in  the 
latter  1  in  7.  The  table,  in  general,  demonstrates  the  extremely 
&tal  character  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  within  the  tropics. 

Passing  over  the  large  list  of  abscesses  and  ulcers,  (17,708,) 
and  wounds  and  injuries,  (11,1490  ^^  ^^^^  order  in  frequency 
is  that  of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  which  are  represented  in  the 
following  table. 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

Proportion  of 
Admitted.         Died.  Deaths  to 

Admissions. 


Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  -    1,941  119  lin    17 

lieurisy,        ....  S4  1  1  in    34 

Spitting  of  Blood,      •        -        -        SOS  34  1 


in      9 

in     2 

in  104 

Chronic  Catarrh,  -        -  1,409  197  1  in    II 


Consumption,        ...  1,09S  580  i 

Acute  Catarrh,  ...      5,108  49  1 


Asthma, 99  9  I 

Difficulty  of  Breathing,     -        -  63  1  1 

Hooping  Cough,  ...  9 


n    40 
n    63 


Tota],        -        -        9,975  906  I  in    1 1 


Annual  ratio  per  1000  of  mean  >  ...  .^  . 

strength,        -        -        -      J  **^  *®* 

This  table  affords  various  instructive  lessons  regarding  the  etio- 
logv  and  the  therapeutics  of  pulmonary  disorders. 

It  appears,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proportion  of  admissions 
for  this  order  of  diseases  is,  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  com- 
mand, 115  per  1000,  and  that  the  mortality  is  10.4,  or  nearly 
10^  per  1000.  In  this  country  the  proportion  of  admissions 
among  the  same  class  of  troops  is  148  per  1000,  whereas  the  mor- 
tality is  not  more  than  8^  per  1000.  Tliis  shows  that,  though 
diseases  of  the  limgs  are  more  prevalent  in  Oreat  Britain,  they 
are  less  fiital  than  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  further  a  remarkable  fact,  clearly  proved  by  this  table,  that 
consumption  is  more  prevalent  in  the  islands  of  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  command  than  in  Oreat  Britain.  Of  an  aggregate 
strength  of  86,661  serving  in  this  command,  not  fewer  than  10^ 
were  attacked  by  that  (Usease,  being  12  per  1000  annually; 
whereas  of  an  aggregate  strength  of  44,611  dragoon  guards  and 
dragoons  serving  in  Oreat  Britain,  only  286  were  attacKed,  bein^ 
5^  per  1000  annually.  This  inference,  established  on  the  solid 
and  extensive  basis  of  numerical  observation,  comprehending  large 
bodies  of  men,  and  extended  over  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
shows  how  erroneous  are  the  views  that  have  been  hitherto  taught 
on  the  influence  of  warm  climates  on  this  disorder.     It  must  be 
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• 

admitted  as  an  established  principle  in  pathology,  and  in  the  etio- 
logy and  therapeutics  of  consumptive  disorders,  that  the  influence 
of  hot  or  tropical  climates  is  positively  pernicious,  and  that  phthi- 
sical patients  sent  to  these  regions  are  more  likely  to  be  accelerat- 
ed to  the  fatal  termination  of  their  complaint,  than  in  such  cli- 
mates as  Great  Britain. 

These  facts  are,  we  believe,  closely  if  not  necessarily  connected 
with  others;  especially  that  which  shows  that  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  chronic  catarrh  are  nearly  twice  as  prevalent  and  twice 
as  mtal  in  these  islands  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  influence  of  high 
temperature  upon  these  disorders  appean  to  be  either  naught,  or 
positively  pernicious ;  and  when  we  consider,  how  often  consump^ 
tion  either  is  or  appem  to  be  the  eflTect  of  pneumonia  or  bronchi- 
iU,  and  how  uniformly  it  is  accompanied  with  these  disorders,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that  such  a  climate  is  injurious  to  in- 
valids afflicted  with  pulmonary  disorders  generally,  and  to  con- 
sumptive patients  in  particular.  Ever  since  the  years  1823  and 
1824,  acute  catarrh,  which  was  wont  to  be  rare,  has  become  very 
prevalent. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  which  have  alwavs  been 
allowed  to  be  common  and  iatal  within  the  tropics,  occupy  the  next 
place  in  point  of  prevalence.  It  appears,  however,  tnat  even  in 
regard  to  these  disorders  some  vulgar  errors  require  to  be  rectifi- 
ed.    This  will  appear  by  glancing  at  the  following  table. 

Diseases  of  the  Brain. 


• 

Proportion  of 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Deaths  to 

8 

Admissions. 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain, 

108 

lin    13^ 

Headach, 

1«7 

1 

lin  187 

Stroke  of  the  Son, 

6 

0 

Oin     6 

Water  in  the  Head, 

S 

8 

1  in      U 

Aponlexy, 
Paralysis, 

159 

83 

1  in     8 

106 

10 

1  in    10( 

Epilepsy, 

325 

88 

1  in    15 

Fatuity, 

83 

5 

1  in    161 
1  in    17i 

Madness, 

104 

6 

Bndn  Fever  of  Drunkards, 

1,486 

175 

1  in      8 

Total,  -  8,447  318  1  in      8 


Annual  ratio  per  1000  of  mean  \  ^  ^  ^ 

strength,  .        .  /  ^  ^-^ 

The  first  circumstance  deserving  attention  in  this  table  is  the 
small  proportion  of  attacks  and  the  still  smaller  proportion  of  mor- 
tality, the  former  being  only  28  per  1000,  and  the  latter  only 
3.7  per  1000  annually.  The  next  circumstance  is  the  small  nro- 
portion  of  cases  of  Coup  de  Soleil  or  Sun-Stroke,  (Siriasisy)  or 
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meningeal  congestion  and  inflammation,  from  the  direct  impreflfiion 
of  the  Bolar  heat.     This  affection,  which  has  been  generally  repre- 
sented to  be  very  frequent  within  the  tropics,  took  place  only  in 
6  cases  among  86,661  persons ;  and  in  no  case  with  &tal  r^ult. 
Thirdly y  Apoplexy,  palsy,  and  epilepsy  are  pretty  frequent ;  and 
the  first  is  by  fiir  tne  most  iatal,  the  deaths  being  1  in  S ;  and  it 
is  most  likely,  that  the  half  not  immediately  fatal,  forms  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  cases  of  palsy.   It  would  indeed  hare  been 
desirable,  that,  upon  the  subject  of  the  number  of  cases  of  palsy 
which  were  the  consequences  of  apoplectic  seizures,  exact  informa- 
tion had  been  communicated.     The  fourth  dreumstance  in  this 
tabular  statement  which  merits  attention  in  an  etiological  point  ef 
view,  is  the  laige  proportion  and  the  great  mortality  of  cases  of 
methysticdeUrium  or  Uie  brain-feyer  of  drunkards ;  this  tribe  of  dis- 
orders forming  conriderably  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  the  mortality  being  1  in  8.    An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  preralence  of  this  evil,  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  proportion  of  oases  in  the  whole  aggregate  strength 
of  88,661  is  16  per  1000,  with  two  deaths  in  ^di  of  these  16 ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  many  of  these  cases,  not  proceed- 
ing to  the  &tal  event,  most  probably  terminated  in  apoplexy, 
pidsy,  &tuity,  and  madness,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  single 
cause  is  more  efficient  by  a  great  deal  than  mere  elevated  tempe- 
rature alone,  in  inducing  the  various  disorders  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes. 

The  stations  at  which  this  disorder  is  most  prevalent  are,  Bri- 
tish Ouiana,  (37  cases  in  17,689 ;)  Trinidad,  (15  cases  in  6,197 ;) 
Grenada,  (17  cases  in  6,267 ;)  Barbadoes,  (40  cases  in  £3,986 ;) 
St  Lucia,  (13  cases  in  4s814;)  and  Dominica,  (23  in  4,723.)  It 
is  also  important  to  remark,  that  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  (Grenada,  St  Vincent^s  and  St  Lucia,  more  than  half  the 
deaths  depending  on  disease  of  the  brain  and  its  investments  has 
been  the  result  of  methystic  brain-fever,  (p.  16 ;)  in  Barbadoes, 
exactly  one-half  has  been  the  result  of  this  disorder ;  and  in  Do- 
minica, of  25  deaths  caused  by  cerebro-meningeal  disorder,  23 
were  the  result  of  methystic  brain-fever. 

The  statistical  history  of  the  same  disease  among  the  black 
troops  teaches  a  lesson  not  very  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  Eu- 
ropean. During  the  same  period  of  twenty  years,  from  1816  to 
1836,  there  was  maintained  in  the  same  Command  a  force  of 
40,934  black  troops ;  and  among  the  whole  of  this  force  there  oe- 
curred  only  57  cases  of  the  bram-fever  of  drunkards,  of  whom  9 
died,  or  1  in  6^.  This  prevalence  was  at  the  rate  of  only  13 
cases  in  10,000  men, — a  very  remarkable  diflPerence  from  the  pre- 
valence of  the  distemper  among  the  white  soldiers.  A  natural 
question  is  here  suggested,  whether  this  diminished  prevalence  of 
^  disease,  the  direct  eflPect  of  intemperance,  is  to  be  ascribed  tjO 
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the  greater  moderation  of  the  black  troops,  their  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  intoxicating  liquor,  or  the  greater  resisting 
powers  of  their  nervous  system  ?  Meanwhile  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  returns  do  not  afford  any  countenance  to  the  lat- 
ter supposition,  so  far  as  the  tribe  of  cerebral  and  meningeal  dis- 
orders among  the  coloured  troops  is  concerned.  It  appears  to  us, 
therefore,  that  at  present  there  is  no  other  alternative,  than  to  im- 
pute this  greater  immunity  among  the  black  troops  to  their  greater 
temperance  in  the  use  of  these  pernicious  stimulants. 

Can  any  one  after  this  speak  of  the  superior  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualifications  of  the  European  or  the  Caucasan  race  over  the 
Negro  ?  Can  any  one,  with  any  show  of  reason,  tell  us  of  the  right 
that  the  former  has  to  rule  the  latter  by  virtue  of  the  colour  of  his 
skin,  or  any  other  part  of  his  physical  organization  ?     Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  the  Spartans  were  in  the  habit  of  allowing  the 
Helots  to  become  intoxicated,  and  exhibiting  them  in  this  state 
to  their  fellow-citizens  and  children,  in  order  that  they  might  more 
flilly  impress  upon  their  minds,  what  a  ridiculous,  contemptible, 
and  abject  animal,  a  drunken  human  being  is.     This  the  modem 
Europeans,  civilised  by  the  light  of  Christianity,  would  not  do. 
They  act  a  less  selfish  and  more  liberal  part.     They  agree  to 
swallow  intoxicating  liquors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  them- 
selves for  a  time  of  the  power  of  reason,  and  the  &culty  of  dis- 
tinguishing right  and  wrong ;  and  16  in  every  1000  of  these  edu- 
cated persons  voluntarily  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  temporary 
madne^ ; — two,  with  the  certainty  of  being  killed  outright ;  and 
the  other  14,  with  the  probability  of  fidling  into  apoplexy,  palsy, 
or  becoming  mad  or  idiotical  for  life.     It  is  still  left  in  a  state  of 
happy  obscurity,  whether  this  voluntary  brutalization  of  the  human 
faculties  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  country- 
men what  an  abject  and  contemptible  creature  an  intoxicated 
human  being  is,  while  the  coloured  population  are  spared  the  pain 
of  performing  this  task,  or  of  provmg  the  fitness  of  the  white  to 
rule  over  the  negro. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  admitted  as  an  extenuation  of  the  pernicious 
principle  involved  in  this  abuse,  that  the  system  of  taking  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  was  at  one  period  of  the  space 
now  referred  to  sanctioned  by  the  public  authorities,  military  and 
civil.  It  indicates  no  high  capacity  either  for  legislation  or  go- 
vernment, that  a  practice,  which  led  in  its  abuse  to  such  a  waste 
of  human  life,  and  became  the  inexhaustible  source  of  many  dis- 
eases, and  not  a  few  crimes,  received  the  sanction  of  official  autho- 
rity. We  know  not  whether  a  better  era  is  now  on  the  approach. 
But  this  we  assert,  that,  if  active  steps  be  not  now  taken  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  this  pernicious  practice,  the  official  persons  who 
have  the  charge  of  the  military  in  these  colonies  are  daily  incuf^ 
ring  the  charge  of  blood-guiltiness. 
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On  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  liver,  the  next  on  the  list, 
we  shall  merely  subjoin  the  following  tabular  statement 

DUeaaea  of  the  Liver* 


Admitted. 

Died. 

79 

76 

6 

161 

Proportion  of 

Deaths  to 
Admissions. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Liver,        903 
Chronic,        ....           909 
Jaundice,           ....       141 

1  in  U 
lin  IS 
liuSS 

Total,          .        .         1,946 

I  in  IS 

Annual  ratio  per  1000  of  mean  ?         og  19 

strength,         -         -  5 

On  this  table  we  haTe  noihing  to  remark,  except  to  repeat  what 
is  stated  in  Uie  report  before  us,  that  this  oider  of  cdmbmb  » 
by  no  means  so  prevalent  as  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  that  it  varies 
at  different  stations  and  perhaps  in  different  seasons.  It  was  long 
ago  observed  by  Dr  Colin  Cnisholm,  that  diseases  of  the  liver 
were  extremely  prevalent  and  &tal  in  Grenada.  This  observation 
is  corroborated  by  the  authors  of  the  present  report,  who,  however, 
avow  their  inability  to  assign  the  cause. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  have  only  one  point  on  which 
to  advert,  the  proportion  of  corporal  punishment.  The  i>ropor- 
tjon  of  men  subjected  to  this  artificial  species  of  injury  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Command  has  amounted  on  a  loi^  aver- 
a^  of  the  last  twenty  years,  to  50  per  1000  annually.  This  is 
SIX  times  higher  than  the  same  proportion  has  been  in  this 
country,  taken  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  during  which 
corT>oraI  punishment  has  been  much  restricted.  The  following 
table  shows  a  gradual  diminution  in  this  circumstance  in  the 
Wifldward  and  Leeward  Command,  till  it  approaches  the  recent 
rate  in  the  British  dominions. 


No.  corporally 

paniihed. 
Ratio  per  1000 
of  strength  do. 


TST7 


602 

135 


I8i» 


154 


1819 


647  344 


91 


18201821 


204 

56 


230 

63 


18221823 


251 
7<^ 


255 
7^ 


1824  1825  1826 


350 
84 


167 


120 


37     26 


1827 


102 
24 


No.  corporally 

punished. 
Ratio  per  1000 
of  strength  do. 


1828 


1829 


154    121 

I 
37     29 


1830 


173 

38 


1831 


131 
31 


1832 


1833 


111     69     75 


26     14 


1834 


14 


1835 


89 
16 


1836  Tot 


42  4327 


ATer. 


I 


216^ 
50 


On  the  subject  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Black  Troops  and  Pio- 
neers, our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  notice  the  following  facts. 
The  admissions  into  hospital  have  been  on  an  average  during  the 
last  twenty  yeare,  800  per  1000 ;  and  the  deaths  have  been  40 
per  1000.    This  shows  that  the  sickliness  among  the  black  troops 
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is  consideraUy  below  one-half  of  that  of  the  white  forces  ;  and 
that  the  mortality  is  a  little  below  a-half,  or  as  4  to  8^.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  however,  that  the  mortality  among  the  negro 
troops  is  three  times  as  high  as  among  the  native  troops  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  same  proneness  to  a 
high  rate  of  mortality  attends  the  negro  race  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  In  the  Mauritius  they  die  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  Ceylon,  a  body  of  them  became  extinet 
in  a  few  years.  At  Gibraltar,  where  the  4th  West  India  regiment 
was  stationed  for  two  or  three  years,  the  mortality  was  6S  per 
1000 ;  and  at  Sierra  Leone  it  was  28  per  1000  annually. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  in  this  class  of  troops  exceedingly 
prevalent  and  very  &tal.  They  are  indeed  less  common  than 
among  the  whites,  being  only  99  per  1000 ;  but  in  mortality 
they  are  much  more  so,  being  16^  per  1000. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  respective  eflPects  of  particular  islands  upon  the  health 
of  the  troops,  we  give  the  followmg  tabular  view. 

Aggregate  Strength        Total  Deaths 
of  Troops.  among  Troops. 


British  Guiana, 

20,989 

. 

1,619 

Trinidad, 

14,506 

• 

989 

Tobago, 

5,503 

- 

591 

Grenada, 

8,166 

- 

441 

St  Vincent's, 

8,507 

m 

447 

Barbadoes, 

89,857 

- 

1,812 

St  Lttda, 

11,480 

• 

873 

Dominica, 

7,177 

• 

747 

Antigua,  &c. 

11,624 

m 

430 

St  Kitt's,  &c 

7,226 

478 

ToUl, 

127,975 

8,487 

Total  as  above. 

127,595  • 

- 

8,448 

Difference,  380  -  21 

The  chief  object  of  this  table  is  to  demonstrate  the  agree- 
ment and  discordance  of  the  returns  of  strengths  and  deaths,  as 
given  by  the  Medical  Reports  and  the  War  Office  Returns.  It 
appears  from  the  comparative  view  now  exhibited,  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  twenty  years,  there  is  a  diflference  of  only  880  in 
the  strength,  and  21  in  the  deaths ;  and  as  this  gives  an  average 
annually  of  19  in  the  strength,  and  about  1  in  the  deaths,  it  is 
not  likely  to  produce  any  material  impression  on  the  deductions 
formed. 

The  following  table,  which  is  compiled  from  the  tabular  views  of 
the  sickness  and  mortality  at  each  station  in  the  command,  shows 
at  a  single  glance  the  ratio  of  mortality  per  1000  caused  by  each 
disease  at  each  station  among  the  white  troops. 
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Annual  Ratio  of  Mortality  per  1000  of  White  Tnopt 
at  each  of  the  following  Coloniet. 


Bj  Fercn 
Bniptt?e  Feren 
Obeas.  of  Lungs 

Do.     Lhrer, 
Do.        Stomach 

&  BoweU9 
Oo.     Brain, 
Dropset, 
AU  other  diieaiet, 

Total, 


O 


169.2 

6.4 
I. 

8.9 
4.4 

l.S 
2.9 


61.6 

lU 
1.1 

179 

4.7 
7.7 
1.^ 


84.    I106.S 


104.1 

II. 
8. 

84. 
5. 
S.6 
S.8 


26.3 

6.6 
4.6 

16.1 

4.6 

.8 

2.9 


162.861.8  649 


OQ 


11.2 

.3 

10.6 

1.6 

24.2 
2.8 
1.6 

2.7 


i 


11.8 

16.8 
1.4 

20.8 
3.3 
2.4 
3. 


68.6 


wTi 


12.6 
1. 

39.3 

4.3 

2. 

.6 

122.8 


8.3 
1.7 

70.3 
6.3 

.7 

1.8 


^ 


49.3  14.9 


137.4  40.6 


9. 
2.8 

ft2 
1.9 
1.4 
1.4 


a 

(A 


I' 


42.1 

9^ 
2.2 

103 

2.8 

.9 

3.2 


71. 


36.9 

10.4 
1.8 

20.7 

3.7 
2.1 

2.9 


78.6 


In  this  tabular  statement  the  reader  perceives  at  once  the  most 
prevalent  and  most  destructive  diseases  at  each  station ;  and  also 
the  kind  of  sickness  which  is  most  predominant.  Thus,  while  fe- 
ver presents  throughout  the  whole  command  the  highest  ratio  of 
all  diseases,  excepting  at  two  islands,  St  Vincent  and  Barbadoes, 
it  causes  a  higher  mortality  at  Toba^  than  at  any  other  place, 
being  almost  double  what  it  is  at  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and 
St  Lucia,  and  three  times  as  high  as  the  average  mortality  of  fe- 
ver in  the  command.  Trinidad  and  St  Lucia  are  in  this  respect 
nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Next  to  these  stand  British 
Guiana,  Dominica,  and  St  Kitts ;  lower  down  we  find  Gh^nada ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  list  Antigua,  St  Vincent,  and  Barbadoes. 

For  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  again  we  find 
Dominica  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list,  being  more  than  three  times 
higher  than  the  average;  and  next  to  these  appear  St  Lucia, 
which  is  double  the  average,  and  St  Vincent  and  Barbadoes. 
Pulmonary  diseases  are  most  fatal  in  Barbadoes,  St  Lucia,  Trini- 
dad, and  Tobago,  in  the  order  specified,  all  being  above  the  ave- 
rage rate ;  while  they  are  less  fatal  in  British  Guiana  and  Grena^ 
da,  at  both  of  which  places  the  rate  of  mortality  is  a  good  deal 
below  the  average.  At  Grenada  and  Antigua  liver  diseases  are 
most  fatal ;  and  at  Trinidad  dropsical  distempers.  In  the  latter 
it  has  been  long  known,  that,  besides  the  ordinary  dropsical  affec- 
tions, a  similar  disease  of  peculiar  characters,  known  by  the  name 
of  Cacheana  Trinidadensis^  is  endemial.  On  this  malady  no 
specific  information  is  given  ;  but  from  various  facts  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  symptomatic  effect  of 
pneumonia,  or  pneumo-bronchial  inflammation. 

Among  the  black  troops,  though  the  operation  of  a  sioiilar  in^ 
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iaence  may  be  recognized,  greater  unifbrmity  in  the  degree  of 
mortality,  or  rather  in  the  distribution  of  fatal  diiseases,  is  observed. 
This  becomes  evident  by  the  following  table. 


AnDual  Hatio  ol*  Mortality  per  loOU  ot  Black  Troops  and 
PoJDCCTi  lenring  in  each  of  the  followipg  Coloniei. 


By  Pe?ert, 
Emptive  Perers, 
Ditois.  of  LtmgBy 
Do.  liver,    • 
Do.  Stomach  and 

Bowels,    • 
Do*  Brain,    . 
Dropnet, 
AU  other  Diieaiet 

Total,    . 


•C 


8.6 

17.9 
.3 

6.8 
3.3 
2.4 
2.4 


3.2 

7. 
ia4 

.8 

6.6 
2.8 
1.1 
2.9 


40.6 


Ratio  of  mortality 
among  male  slaTf 
population  of  all 
ages  in  these  Co- 
lonies, 


39.7 


34. 


8.6 

12. 
1. 

4.8 
2. 
43 
1.6 


34.2 


3a 


47. 


% 


O 


4.8 

9.6 
1. 

4.2 
4.2 
2.1 
2.6 


28.4 


36. 


? 

^ 


.9 
1.8 
13. 


11.2 
2.8 
2.8 
3.7 


36.2 


34. 


i 

1 


3.8 
.2 

187 
.9 

12.1 
1.9 
3.1 
6.3 


46. 


•8 

CO 


6.2 

6.4 

14.8 

.9 

7.1 
2.4 
2.6 
4.3 


42.7 


31. 


36. 


i 

.S 
§ 


7.7 
.4 

1 6.7 
1.6 

7.4 

.4 

1.2 

4.6 


39.9 


36. 


^ 


1.7 

.3 

16.8 

1.7 

3.6 

1.4 

.9 

2.6 


2a9 


30. 


J8 

«r 

• 


10. 

23.9 
.7 

6.3 
1.4 

.7 
2.8 


46.3 


30. 


.1 


I 


S 


^4i 


4.6 

2.6 

16.6 

.9 

7.4 
2.2 
2.1 
3.8 


4a 


30. 


In  this  table  a  very  striking  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
mortality  is  seen  to  take  place.  While  among  the  whites  the 
greatest  mortality  is  observed  to  be  caused  by  fevers,  this  is  sud- 
denly changed  among  the  black  troops,  and  is  transferred  to  the 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  those  of  tnc  alimentary  canal,  the  for- 
mer of  which  cause  nearly  four  times,  and  the  latter  nearly  twice, 
as  much  mortality  as  fever.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  mortality 
among  the  black  troops  is  in  all  the  islands  higher  than  the  mor- 
tality of  the  male  slave  population  ;  and  that,  on  the  average,  the 
former  is  to  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3.  As  the  mortality 
of  the  troops  is  calculated  upon  men  in  the  prime  of  life  only,  and 
as  that  of  the  nemro  slave  population  is  calculated  on  males  of  all 
ages,  including  old  men  and  infants,  sickly  and  healthy,  the  in- 
creased mortality  among  the  former  shows  that  the  troops  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  some  deteriorating  agents,  from  which  the 
male  slave  population  are  either  wholly  or  partially  exempt. 

Though  the  climate  of  the  islands  and  continent  comprehended 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command  has  been  thus  shown  to 
be  sufficiently  noxious  to  the  health  of  the  white,  and  by  no 
means  favourable  to  that  of  the  black,  it  further  appears  that  the 
degree  of  deleteriousness  is  by  no  means  at  all  times  and  in  every 
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season  equal.  Not  only  does  the  degree  of  insalubrity  to  the 
white  forces  vary  in  different  islands  as  already  shown,  but  it  va- 
ries in  different  years.  With  the  view  of  demonstrating  the  extent 
of  this  variation,  the  authors  of  the  report  give  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  relative  degree  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  white  troops 
in  each  of  the  colonies  for  every  year  embraced  by  the  Report. 


Out  01  every  1000  Whi 

ite  Troops  in  the  undermentioned 

V 

Colonies,  the  folloving  proportfonshaTe  died  in  each  yeai 
from  1817  to  1836  inclusive. 

d 

r^ 

z^ 

Years. 

• 
'g 

t 

* 

4 
S 

C 

"C 

1 

2 

i 

.s 

^ 

6 

s 

< 

t 

o 

c 

^^ 

S3   ^  1 

6 

B 

^ 

OQ 

H 

236 

o  i 

d) 

n 

CO 

559 

< 

64 

(fi 

1817 

64 

257 

190 

148 

123 

87 

"^ 

162 

1818 

27 

398 

176 

105 

96 

77 

206 

209 

35 

170 

126 

1810 

73 

152 

222 

68 

33 

69 

92 

67 

30 

9 

83 

1820 

160 

30 

8U 

51 

36 

102 

81 

63 

25 

74 

106 

1821 

217 

23 

270 

76 

65 

121 

123 

396 

49 

106 

109 

1822 

77 

66 

8n 

45 

63 

68 

394 

99 

32 

15 

77 

1823 

GO 

60 

2:» 

24 

71 

23 

123 

76 

60 

61 

49 

1824 

117 

68 

64 

19 

66 

49 

229 

67 

20 

60 

70 

1825 

94 

108 

87 

67 

77 

49 

93 

110 

32 

126 

76 

1826 

95 

m 

135 

48 

66 

44 

75 

133 

26 

31 

68 

1827 

144 

79 

67 

SO 

91 

34 

272 

68 

64 

17 

85 

1828 

134 

167 

94 

135 

44 

37 

60 

43 

67 

39 

81 

1829 

59 

21 

116 

69 

36 

49 

68 

97 

63 

63 

68 

1830 

82 

41 

148 

15 

25 

49 

142 

94 

30 

62 

65 

1831 

110 

62 

135 

21 

27 

66 

74 

68 

36 

26 

69 

1832 

34 

73 

67 

34 

60 

94 

56 

91 

24 

45 

64 

1833 

55 

49 

75 

19 

23 

36 

108 

132 

43 

80 

60 

1834 

53 

42 

39 

27 

10 

26 

73 

110 

38 

44 

43 

1835 

60 

62 

34 

64 

26 

32 

93 

141 

78 

e^ 

67 

1836 
ATer. 

35 

67 

269 
152.8 

86 

40 

63 

197 

69 
13^4 

37 

40.6 

m 
71. 

77 

7a6 

84 

106.3 

61.8 

54.9 

58.5 

122.8 

This  table  shows  a  very  great  disparity  in  the  mortality  of  dif- 
ferent islands  and  stations  during  the  same  year,  and  of  the  same 
island  during  different  years.  Thus  in  1817,  we  see  the  mortality 
in  Dominica  559  per  1000,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half, 
while  next  year  in  the  same  island  it  is  only  one-fifth.  In  the 
same  years  it  is  in  Trinidad  ^7  and  398  per  1000  respectively  ; 
and  attains  the  latter  height  in  St  Lucia  only  in  182^.  In  the 
year  1820  it  rises  at  once  in  Tobago  so  high  as  814  per  1000,  or 
81  per  cent,  which  is  the  greatest  mortality  in  the  whole  command ; 
and  which  is  evidently  the  circumstance  which  has  placed  this 
deadly  spot  at  the  head  of  the  whole  list,  in  the  average  rate  of 
mortality.  It  further  appears,  that  the  climate  of  the  latter  island 
appears  from  some  unknown  cause  to  have  become  more  delete- 
rious than  formerly  to  the  European  constitution.  It  results  from 
the  returns,  that,  previous  to  1817,  the  mortality  never  exceeded 
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80  per  1000,  was  most  frequently  between  60  and  59,  and  was  on 
an  average  of  ten  years  previous  to  1817  only  50  per  1000,  or  6 
per  cent. 

It  seems  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  trace  these  great  out- 
breaks of  &tal  sickliness  to  any  general  or  palpable  cause ;  and 
consequently  impossible  to  recognize  any  thing  like  the  operation 
of  a  general  law.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  which  we 
believe  may  be  very  often  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  increas- 
ed proportion  of  sickliness  and  mortality.  Whenever  a  body  of 
troops,  considerable  in  number,  arrive  from  Europe  in  any  of  these 
islands,  it  is  very  generally  observed  that  the  mortality  is  increas- 
ed for  that  and  the  subsequoit  year,  ot  if  not  at  once  increased, 
it  undeigoes  a  very  great  increase  the  subsequent  year  or  two.  We 
do  not  here  enter  into  the  question  of  alleged  seasoning.  We 
merely  state  the  fact  as  we  know  it  to  have  very  frequently  taken 
place.  To  this  subject,  however,  at  a  subsequent  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  may  recur. 

B.  The  Jamaica  Command. — The  health  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  this  island  forms  the  second  division  of  the  report. 

From  a  tabular  statement  of  the  strength,  admissions,  and  deaths 
among  the  troops  for  twenty  years  from  1817  to  18S6  inclusive, 
it  appears  that  among  a  force  of  51,567  there  were  9S^4i55  ad* 
missions  into  hospital,  and  6^4  deaths ;  or  among  an  average 
strength  of  2578,  467S  admissions,  and  313  deaths  took  place  an- 
nually. The  admissions,  therefore,  were  at  the  rate  of  1812  per 
1000,  or,  in  other  words,  every  soldier  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  had 
an  attack  of  sickness  twice  in  the  course  of  thirteen  months. 

This  shows  two  facts ;  the  one  that  the  extent  or  amount  of 
sickness  is  less  than  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  near- 
ly in  the  ratio  of  18  to  19 ;  the  other,  that  the  mortality  is  greater 
in  the  ratio  of  121  to  78. 

It  appears,  however,  that  even  121  per  1000  does  not  repre- 
sent the  actual  mortality  occurring  in  Jamaica,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  78.5  does  not  represent  the  actual  mortality  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Command ;  and  a  similar  rectification 
requires  to  be  made.  Thus,  in  the  ^rst  place,  the  medical 
returns  represent  the  deaths  to  be  6254 ;  according  to  the  War- 
Office  returns,  they  are  6596,  showing  a  difference  of  342  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years,  or  17t  ^  annually.  When  the  requi- 
site calculations  are  made,  this  raises  the  annual  average  mortality 
per  1000  to  128,  (2578  :  313  + 17: :  1000  :  128.)  In  the  se- 
cond place,  several  invalids  die  annually  on  their  passage  home- 
ward, or  soon  afler  their  arrival ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  re- 
quisite allowance  for  this  source  of  under-statement  will  raise  the 
annual  average  mortality  to  130  per  1000.  In  the  third  place, 
it  appears  that  the  medical  returns  state  the  strength  of  the  troops 
about  10  per  cent,  higher  thap  it  really  is  shown  to  be  by  the  War- 
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Office  returns,  in  consequence  of  the  former  taking  the  highest 
strength  in  the  course  of  the  year  or  quarter^  instead  of  the  mean 
monthly  strength.  For  this  error  the  rectification  requires  the 
addition  of  one-tenth,  which  raises  the  annual  avera^fe  mortality 
to  143  per  1000 ;  (130  +  Ids  143),  so  that  a  seven£  part  of  the 
whole  force  has  died  annually  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Much  of  this  high  rate  of  morttdity  has  been  caused  by  four 
severe  and  &tal  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  in  the  years  181 9* 
1828,  18526,  and  1827,  during  which,  the  total  mortality  among 
10,379  troops,  amounted  to  2677,  or  the  average  mortality  rose 
to  259  per  1000.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  are  informed  that 
in  four  of  the  most  healthy  years,  viz.  1823,  1828,  1829,  and 
1836,  the  deaths  among  10,508  men  were  704»  or  67  per  1000. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  during  the  periods  reported  in  Jamaica  as  the 
most  healthy,  the  mortality  among  the  troops  is  from  four  to  five 
times  greater,  and  during  unhealthy  years,  it  is  nearly  sixteen  times 
greater  than  in  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Great  Britain,  (15.) 

Jamaica  has  been,  indeed,  always  remarkable  for  its  insalubrity 
to  the  European  residents.  In  1665  the  deaths  among  the  troops 
during  the  sickly  season  averaged  140  per  week,  and  reduced  a 
force  of  7000  in  a  short  time  to  fewer  than  2000;  and  some  years 
later,  of  800  who  arrived,  two-thirds  died  within  a  fortnight. 

"Dt  John  Hunter  informs  us  that,  within  less  than  four  years, 
between  1779  and  1783,  though  7000  men  had  been  sent  to  this 
island  in  the  first  three  years,  3500  died  of  fever,  and  at  least 
1750  were  invalided  in  consequence  of  bad  health;  leaving  within 
a  space  of  less  than  four  years  a  force  of  not  more  than  2000  men. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  in  this  case,  in  which  the  deaths  took  place 
within  the  space  of  four  years,  and,  in  short,  in  about  three  years  and 
six  months,  was  143  per  1000 ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for 
omissions,  overstatingstrength,  &c.  it  was  probably  150  per  1000.* 

From  a  tabular  statement  in  the  present  report,  it  appears  that 
the  annual  average  mortality  during  the  fourteen  years,  between 
1803  and  1817,  was  127  per  1000.  No  amelioration,  therefore, 
has  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  Jamaica.  The  diseases  by  which 
this  mortality  is  caused,  are, ^r«^, and  principally  fevers;  secondly, 
diseases  of  the  lungs ;  and,  thirdly ,  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
All  other  disorders  constitute  a  proportion  too  trifling  to  merit 
attention.  The  admissions  on  account  of  fevers  amount  to  910 
per  1000,  annually,  of  the  mean  strength ;  and  the  annual  ave- 
rage mortality  is  101.9  per  1000.  In  other  words,  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  every  1000  are  annually  ill  of  fever,  and  more  than 
one-tenth  is  destroyed.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  attack  only  84:^% 
per  1000,  but  destroy  7i  per  1000;  and  conversely,  diseases  of  the 
alimentary  canal  attack  238  per  1000,  and  destroy  5.1  per  1000; 

*  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  &c.     By  John  Hunter, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.     London,  1788,  Chap.  u.  p.  70,  &c. 
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so  tliat  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  less  preyalent,  but  more  fiital 
than  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Disorders  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  are  rather  unfrequent,  being  only  14  per  1000,  and 
their  mortality  not  more  than  2.6  per  1000. 

These  numbers  prove,  at  a  single  glance,  that  the  great  mor*' 
tality  in  Jamaica  is  occasioned  by  fevers.  The  proportion  in  whidi 
the  different  fevers  prevail  and  prove  £ital,  is  shown  by  tiie  fol- 
lowing table : 

Fe^oers. 


of 

Admisdons.        Deaths.  Deaths  to 

Admissions. 


Intermittent  Fever,  6,090  37  1  in  165 

Remittent,           .            .  38,393  5,114  1          8 

Common  continued,           •  1,971  86  1        23 

YeUow  Fever  (Icterodes,)  SO  15  1          1^ 

Synochtts,  448  1  1       448 


Total,         46,989  5,853  1  in      9 


^"«^!2±.£S[^^''^    \  »10  101.9 

mean  strengtOy  ) 

This  table  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  these  disorders  is 
of  the  kind  denominated  remittent,  which  is  also,  excepting  the 
intense  form  named  yellow  fever,  by  far  the  most  &tal.  Next 
in  prevalence,  though  not  in  £itality,  stands  ague,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded bv  conmion  continued  fever  and  synochus.  We  confess 
our  inability  to  understand  the  distinction  between  the  two  last, 
as  we  have  always  regarded  synochue  as  merely  another  name  (ot 
common  continued  fever.  As,  however,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  any  disquisition  on  the  nosological  distinctions  of  the 
different  disorders,  we  merely  mention  the  circumstance,  that  me- 
dical officers  in  that  quarter  may  again  examine  the  matter,  and 
consider  whether  these  two  be  not  referable  to  the  same  head. 

Jamaica  is  more  subject  to  remittent  fever  in  an  epidemic  form 
than  any  other  of  the  West  India  stations.  In  the  years  1819» 
18SS,  18S5,  and  18^,  they  were  so  severe  and  fittalat  some  sta- 
tions, that  nearly  one-Wf  of  those  attacked  died. 

The  small  number  of  cases  under  the  head  of  yellow  fever 
(20)  must  excite  some  attention  if  not  surprise ;  and  these  feel- 
ings cannot  be  diminished  when  we  find  the  reporters  stating, 
that  ^^  though  hundreds  of  cases  occurred  in  which  the  patients 
died  with  Uack  vomit,  and  all  the  worse  symptoms  of  that  dis- 
ease, we  find  but  twenty  cases  reported  under  tnat  head.  These 
men  were  brought  irom  the  outpost  of  Lacovia,  where  they  had 
been  attacked  by  fever  of  so  aggravated  a  character,  that  fifteen 
of  them  died  within  a  few  hours  after  their  return  to  Fort  Au- 
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gti8ta«^  These  statements  must  be  regarded  by  every  unbiassed 
and  impartial  mind  as  proving  to  demonstration  two  &cts,— the 
first,  that  the  most  intense  forms  of  yellow  fever  may  be  gene- 
rated in  various  points  of  Jamaica,  totally  independent  of  impor- 
tation ;  and  the  second,  that  the  difference  maintained  by  many 
between  remittent  and  yello4ir  fever  is  entirely  one  of  degree  and 
not  of  kind,  and  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary. After  the  statement  of  such  facts  as  are  contained  in  the 
present  report  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  curious  to  hear  what 
Sir  William  Pym  and  similar  advocates  for  the  separate  existence 
of  that  creation  of  the  fancy  called  Bulam  Fever  could  say.  To 
maintain  that  Bulam  fever  is  any  other  than  an  intense  form  of 
the  endemial  remittent,  must  require  either  great  hardihood,  or  a 
singular  disregard  of  matter  of  fitct  and  observation. 

The  rectification  of  error  is  always  gratifying  to  the  mind  that 
sincerely  seeks  for  truth ;  and  in  the  present  report,  the  means 
of  rectifying  several  vulgar  errors  on  the  characters  and  effects  of 
this  distemper  are  found.  It  has  been  long  taught,  that  yellow  fever 
attacked  only  once,  and  that  one  sufficient  attack  insures  exemption 
fit)m  a  second ;  and  unquestionably,  the  frequency  with  which  the 
disease  destroyed,  rendered  this  proposition  oflen  extremely  true. 
The  statement  had  been  controverted,  however,  by  various  observers, 
as  Rush,  Bancroft,  Jackson,  Sir  James  Fellows,  and  some  others, 
who  have  adduced  various  instances  of  second  attacks  in  different 
epidemics.  The  reporters  observe  regarding  the  fever  of  Jamaica, 
that  one  attack  furnishes  no  immunity  from  a  second.  The  returns, 
on  the  contrary,  show  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  strength  have  been 
under  treatment  for  it  annually ;  in  other  words,  every  man,  whe- 
ther resident  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  the  island,  has 
an  attack  every  sixteen  months.  The  other  fact  to  which  we 
allude  relates  to  the  supposed  seasoning  or  acclimatization  main- 
tained by  many  to  be  acquired  by  residence  in  a  tropical  country, 
and  which  has  been  represented  to  render  the  system  more  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  influence  of  the  causes  of  remittent  fever,  or 
enduring  the  process,  and  withstanding  its  effects  when  induced. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  constitution  of  the  European  cer- 
tainly does  not  become  habituated  to  the  climate  so  as  to  resist 
the  influence  and  operation  of  the  cause  of  endemial  fever ;  and  it 
is  also  evident  that  the  constitution  cannot  be  said  to  be  improved 
by  four  attacks  of  that  severe  and  enfeebling  distemper  within 
the  space  of  five  years. 

We  have  stated  that  the  tables  show  diseases  of  the  alimentary 
canal  to  be  more  prevalent  but  less  fatal  than  those  of  the  lungs  in 
Jamaica.  The  distribution  of  the  latter  tribe  of  disorders  is  re- 
presented in  the  following  table. 
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iHseMes  of  the  Lungs. 


Proportion  of 

Admitted. 

Died, 

Deaths  to 
Admissions. 

1 

Inflammatioii  of  the  Langs, 

697 

15 

1  in    46 

PlenrUy,           -           -        - 

29 

0 

Din    29 

SpiUing  of  Blood, 
CS>n8umptton, 

108 

18 

1  in      9 

661 

316 

1  in     2 

Acute  Catarrh, 

2,438 

18 

1  in  135 

Chronic  Catarrh, 

371 

23 

1  in    16 

Asthma,           ... 

41 

3 

1  in    14 

Difficulty  of  Breathing, 

18 

2 
388 

lin     6 

Totol, 

4,357 

Annual  ratio  per  1000  of  mean  >       o^  t  a 

strength,  -  5       ®  ^ 

This  table  shows  that  this  tribe  of  diseases  has  been  about  one- 
third  less  prevalent,  and  one-third  less  &tal  than  in  the  Windward 
and  Leewurd  Command.  As  in  that  command,  however,  the  most 
fetal  of  all  is  consumption,  which  constitutes  more  than  six-tenths 
of  the  whole  mortality  resulting  irom  pulmonary  disorders.  That 
consumption  also  is  a  more  prevalent  disorder  in  Jamaica  than 
in  Oreat  Britain  appears  from  the  fact,  that  among  an  aggregate 
force  of  51,567  serving  in  Jamaica,  661  soldiers  have  been  under 
treatment  for  that  disorder,  being  at  the  rate  of  IS  per  1000  an- 
nually; whereas  of  an  aggregate  strength  of  44,61  IDragoon  Guards 
and  Dragoons  serving  in  the  united  kingdom,  only  286  have  been 
under  treatment,  or  between  5  and  6  per  1000  annually,  though 
during  the  period  specified  two  severe  epidemics  of  influenza  pre- 
vailed, and  doubtless  contributed  to  accelerate  the  fetal  issue  of 
this  order,  if  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  several. 

These  fiicts,  combined  with  those  already  adduced  under  the  same 
head  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  confirm  in  tlie 
strongest  manner  what  has  been  frequently  of  late  years  stated  by 
various  medical  authorities  r^farding  the  iNmefril  influence  of  the 
climate  of  the  West  Indies  m  accelerating  the  progress  of  con- 
sumption. But  they  further  show,  what  could  not  be  learned  by 
any  other  channel,  uat  at  least  twice  as  many  cases  of  consump- 
tion originate  in  that  climate  as  at  home,  though  those  catarrhal 
diseases,  to  which  the  origin  of  consumption  is  generally  ascribed, 
are  there  comparatively  rare.  The  practical  inference  to  be  de- 
duced from  these  fects  is,  that,  genenJly  speaking,  a  tropical  cli- 
mate can  neither  prevent  the  developement,  nor  arrest  the  progress 
of  pulmonary  consumption ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  practice 
of  sending  thither  patients  either  threatened  with,  or  presenting 
actual  symptoms  of  consumption,  is  decidedly  bad. 
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sented  in  the  following  table. 

■  mMMM^TM*  W0fmM   J      VWl 

!■■<■■      Mia    *%«ft^A^^-' 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 

JrrOpOfllOu  OX 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Deaths  to 

AdmuMiM. 

Abdominal  iDflaromation,            •        8 

1 

lin     8 

Inflimmatbn  of  the  Stomach,        -    48 

4 

1  in    10 

Ditto  of  the  Bowelsy        -        -          58 

11 

1  in     5 

Vomiting  of  Blood,          .         .          9 

4 

I  in     8 

Acute  E^ntery»        -         -        4,473 

114 

lin    40 

Chronic  Dysentery,        -           -     4S6 

70 

1  in     6 

Indigestion,            -             -            579 

5 

1  in  116 

Colic,           ...        1,107 

4 

lin  877 

Obstipation,           •           -              196 

8 

lin    98 

Cholera  Morbus,          •         -         816 

3 

lin    78 

Diarrhoea,        •        -         -           5,169 

48 

lin  183 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach,          «             1 

0 
860 

Oin     1 

Total,                         18,888 

lin   47 

Annual  ratio  per  1000  of  mean  7 
strengthf         -         -  { 


838 


5.1 


It  here  appears  that  the  proportion  of  admissions  into  hospital 
by  this  tribe  of  disorders  is  only  about  one-half,  and  that  of  deaths 
scarcely  one-fourth  so  high  as  in  the  Windward  and  Leewaid 
Command.  The  most  prevalent  disorders  are  acute  dysentery  and 
dianhcea ;  and  the  most  &tal  are  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and 
chronic  dysentery.  But  the  last  mentioned  disease  is  not  so  fii- 
tal  as  in  the  Windward  and  Leewaid  Command,  while  acute 
dysentery  is  only  about  half  as  fetal,  and  dianhcea  about  one- 
third.  This  mitigated  form  of  these  disorders  is  ascribed  by  the 
reporters  to  the  more  liberal  supply  of  fresh  provisions  in  Jamaica, 
which,  it  is  observed,  if  it  do  not  prevent  tne  occurrence  of  the 
disease,  may  have  a  material  influence  in  modifying  its  virulence, 
by  furnishing  a  more  digestible  and  less  initating  species  of  food 
than  is  obtained  from  salted  meat.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  in- 
temperance in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  less  prevalent  in  Ja- 
maica than  in  the  Windward  and  L^ward  Islanas  ;  and  this  is 
known  to  be  a  powerflil  agent,  if  not  in  producing,  at  least  in  ag- 
gravating all  the  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  following  table  of  the  distribution  of  the  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  it  membranes,  is^  like  that  already  given  of  those  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  usefol  chiefly  as  it  shows 
how  small  a  proportion  is  the  result  of  the  climate,  and  how  many 
are  the  effects  of  human  folly  and  imprudence. 
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Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

Proportkm  of 
Admitted.        Died.        P^JtiH. 


InflAinination  of  the  Brain^ 

31 

13 

8  in    5 

Headache,           ... 

6 

0 

Oin    6 

Stroke  of  the  Sun, 

6 

9 

lin    8 

Apoplexy, 

Paralysis^       -           -           -         - 

93 
S3 

53 

7 

lin   8 
lin   5 

Epflepsy,            ... 

2SS 

19 

lin  14 

Fatuity,        -           -           -           - 

39 

1 

lin  39 

Madiien,           •           .           . 

68 

0 

Oin  68 

BiaiD  Fever  of  Drankards, 

192 

48 

8  in    9 

Total, 

780 

137 

lin   5 

Annual  ratio  per  1000  of  Mean  1  |.  ^^ 

Strength*  •  •      / 

It  here  appears  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  are  the 
direct  effects  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  If 
these  be  deducted,  it  reduces  the  admissions  to  10  per  1000,  and 
the  deaths  below  k  per  1000  annually,  whidi  is  still  ftilly  double 
what  takes  place  from  the  class  of  disorders  in  Oreat  Britain.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  though  the  cases  of  methystic  brain-fever  are  in 
Jamaica  scarcely  one-third  so  numerous  as  in  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Command,  they  are  about  twice  as  fatal,  the  mortality 
beinff  2  in  9  in  the  former  ishmd,  and  2  in  16  in  the  latter  com- 
mand. The  remark  of  the  reporters  is,  that  '^  soldiers  must  eidier 
have  less  &cilities  for  intemperance  in  Jamaica,  or  it  does  not 
there  produce  so  prejudicial  an  effect.^  Fewer  fitcilities  for  drink* 
ing  they  may  have ;  but  it  is  quite  dear  that  these  fiunlities  pro- 
duce about  douUe  the  amount  of  mischief. 

The  remarks  already  made  on  the  comparative  solmety  of  the 
black  troops  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command  are  still 
more  strongly  illustrated  by  the  prevalence  of  this  disorder  among 
the  black  troops  in  Jamaica.  Among  an  aggresate  force  of  5729 
maintained  in  this  island  for  twenty  years,  omy  a  single  case  of 
the  drunkard'^6  brain-fever  took  place,  and  no  death  ensued. 

On  the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  other  tribes  of  disorders  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell. 

Corporal  punishment  appears  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  present 
century  to  have  been  frigntfully  common ;  and  between  1816  and 
18S1,  it  varied  from  198  to  106  per  1000.  In  1824  it  fell  to 
half  this  amount,  next  year  to  one-fourth,  and  has  between  1825 
and  1885  fluctuated  between  27  and  87  per  1000,— bein^  more 
frequently  near,  or  at  the  former,  than  the  latter.  In  1886  it  fell 
at  once  to  8  per  1000,  which  is  the  ratio  in  this  country,  and 
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which  is  only  one-eiffhth  of  the  average  annual  amount  of  punish- 
ments in  Jamaica  (m,)  in  the  course  of  twenty  years. 

On  the  comparative  health  and  degree  of  mortality  among  the 
black  troops,  our  limits  permit  us  to  make  only  the  following  ob- 
servations. The  general  mortality  among  the  whole  black  forces 
in  Janudca  is  30  per  1000  annually,  which  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  mortality  among  the  slave  population  in  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  IslancU,  [80  per  1000  male  slave  population ;  81  per  1000 
of  all  ages ;]  and  10  per  1000  better  than  that  of  the  black  troops 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command.  The  mortality  of  tne 
slave  population  of  all  ages  in  Jamaica  is  S5  per  1000 ;  a  clear 
proof  of  the  superior  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  this  island  to  that  of 
the  Windwara  and  Leeward  Islands. 

Here  again  is  recognized  the  proof  of  the  same  ^ict  already  no- 
ticed, when  speaking  of  the  black  troops  on  the  Windward  and 
Leemrd  Command ;  viz.  that  the  troops  in  Jamaica  must  be  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  some  morbific  agents,  firom  which  the 
slave  population  is  exempt. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  same  tribes  of  diseases 
whidi  produce  greatest  mortality  among  the  white  troops  in  Ja- 
maica than  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  cause  also  si- 
milar destruction  among  the  black  troops,  though  in  a  slighter  de- 
gree, and  those  which  are  less  fiital  among  the  white  troops,  are 
also  less  fetal  among  the  coloured  forces. 

Thus  while  the  mortality  by  fevers  is  nearly  three  times  great- 
er in  Jamaica  among  the  white  troops  than  in  the  Windwara  and 
Leewaid  Command,  it  is  about  twice  greater  among  the  black 
forces  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Convenely,  the  mortali- 
ty by  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  brain, 
which  is  considerably  less  amone  the  white  troops  in  Jamaica  than 
among  the  same  class  in  the  Wmdward  and  Leeward  Command, 
is  also  less  among  the  black  troops  in  the  same  island. 

The  influence  of  the  different  stations  in  the  island  upon  the 
health  of  the  troops  next  occupies  attention.  As  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  follow  the  report  through  the  detuls  on  each  sta- 
tion, we  shall  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  respective  salu- 
brity of  each,  by  the  following  tables,  with  such  observations  as 
their  examination  has  suggested. 

The  first  table  presents  a  view  of  the  aggr^te  strength  and 
the  total  deaths  at  each  station  on  the  island  during  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  as  establidied  by  the  medical  returns ;  and  the 
sum  totd  of  each,  as  presented  by  the  War-Office  returns,  in  or- 
der to  scrutinize  the  accuracy  of  the  former,  as  a  basis  for  all  sub* 
sequent  calculations  and  deductions. 
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Stations. 

Strength. 

Total 
Deaths. 

Stations. 

Aggreg. 
Strength. 

Total 
Deaths. 

Up- Park  Camp, 
Port  Royal, 
Port  Augusta, 
Spanish  Town, 
Sioney  Hill,     • 
Port  Antonio,    • 
Falmouth,    •    • 
Montego  Bay,    . 
Maroon  Town, 
Lucea,                • 

Port  Maria, 
ManchioneaU 
Bnff*s  Bay,      . 
St  Ann*s  Bay, 
Sans  Soud,    . 
Bath, 

14620 

6068 

7786 

6719 

7243 

2478 

3888 

889 

3797 

1666 

606 

68 

22 

26 

70 

186 

140 

2042 
673 
672 

1091 
663 
370 
399 
169 
124 
133 

76 

24 
9 

7 

n 

12 
37 

Green  Castle,    • 

Chapelton, 

Biddeford,    .     • 

Laooria, 

Unity  Bttate,     . 

Phceniz  Park,    . 

Montpelier, 

Manderille, 

Caledonia,        • 

At    Kingston,     in 

1826,  not  included 

Total,    . 
Total  as  aboTe, 

Diflferenoe, 

84 

91 

63 

76 

70 

247 

268 

227 

242 

160 

20 
14 
16 
26 
12 

7 

8 

8 

16 

66 

66478 
67296 

6474 
6426 

818 

48 

It  hence  appears,  that,  between  the  medical  returns  and  those 
transmitted  to  the  War-Office,  the  discrepancy  during  twenty 
years  is  818  in  the  aggregate  strength,  and  48  in  the  amount  of 
deaths, — which  fiimishes  an  annual  discrepancy  of  40  in  the 
strength  and  2  in  the  deaths, — ^numbers  too  smaU  to  produce  any 
serious  influence  on  the  ultimate  deductions. 

The  next  table  presents  a  comparative  view  of  the  mortality  by 
each  tribe  of  diseases  at  the  principal  stations  on  the  island,  stated 
for  every  thousand  of  the  force. 


Annual  ratio  of  Mortalitv  per  lo6o  of  the  White  and  BlacE 
Troops,  serving  at  each  of  the'foUowing  subordinate  Stations 


By  Ferers, 
Diseas.  of  Lungs, 
Do.  LiTer,    . 
Do.  Stomach  and 

Bowels, 
Do.  Brain,     • 
Dropsies. 
All  other  Diseases 

Total,    . 


J 


121. 

.8 

6.8 

2. 

.8 

1.7 


03 

l_ 

93.9 

7.8 

1.6 

6.9 

2.4 

.6 

1.4 


140.6113.1 


I 


66.6 

9.7 
.3 

3.3 
1.3 

.7 
2.7 


73.6 


141.1 

9.1 

.3 

4.8 

3.7 
1.6 
1.8 

162.4190.2  149.31102.6 


The  materials  do  not,  in  this  tabular  statement,  admit  of  the  dis- 
eases and  deaths  of  the  black  troops  or  pioneers  at  each  station  being 
stated  separately  from  those  of  the  white  troops.  But,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  former  are  distributed  in  equal  proportion  through 
the  island,  and  that  the  deaths  among  these  amount  to  SS  per 
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gent,  amroally,  am  approach  to  the  proportion  of  mortality  ^mong 

"         ■    folii 


the  white  troops  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner.     T( 
the  station  of  Up-Park  Gftmp  for  an  example. 

Strength.  Mortality. 
Conjoined  strength  of  white  and  blade  troops,  1000        140.6 
Deduct  for  blac£  troops  and  poineers,        -      100  8.S 

Remain  strengih  &  deaths  of  white  troops  only,  900        187.4 

This  raises  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the  white  troops  alone 
to  152.6  per  1000  annually  at  Up-Paik  Camp ;  and  ine  same 
ealculation  may  be  applied  to  the  rates  of  mortality  afforded  by 
the  other  stations  in  the  island. 

In  the  next  table  is  given  a  condensed  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
resoUs  obtained  at  each  station  for  each  of  the  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1816  and  the  end  of  1886,  so  as  to  indicate  not  only  the 
lespectite  mortality  of  eadi  station,  but  the  variable  mortality  of 
every  year. 


On  the  fiicts  furnished  by  these  tabular  statements,  a  few  re- 
marks may  now  be  offered. 

It  appears,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  far  the  most  unhealthy 
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fltadons  in  the  island  of  the  ivhole  of  those  mentioned  in  the  tiM«, 
are  in  the  order  specified,  Mont^fo  Bay  (178.9)9  Spanish  Town 
(168.4),  Port  Antonio  (1*9.8),  and  Up-Park  Camp  (140.6), 
all  of  which  are  above  the  average  mortality  (121.3).  It  is  true 
that  there  are  on  the  island  various  other  ^tions,  which  have  been 
long  infiunoos  for  caueine  rapid  and  great  mortality  among  Enro- 
peans,  and  most  of  whidi  are  shown  in  the  present  report  to  be 
nigher  than  some  of  these,  and  than  the  average.  Su<ai  stations 
are  Savannah-La-Mar,  Port  Maria,  Manchioneal,  Bath,  Green 
Castle,  Chapelton,  Biddeford,  Lacovia,  uid  Unity  Estate.  Bat 
these  places  have  been  garrisoned  only  in  particular  emeigencies ; 
and  the  mortality  there  occasioned  at  these  periods  has  been  so 
high,  that  no  consideration  whatever  should  be  considered  ade- 
quate to  justify  a  similar  proceeding  at  any  subsequent  period. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  this  point  is  clearly  and  indisputably 
established,  we  confine  our  observations  to  those  stations  to  which 
troops  are  usually  and  halritually  sent. 

Less  sickly  and  more  fitvourable  stations  than  those  already 
noticed,  are.  Port  Royal,  (llS.l),  Falmouth,  (10S.6),  Stonev 
HiD,  (90.2),  Lucea,  84.9,  Fort  Augusta,  (78.5),  and,  above  all, 
Maroon  Town,  which  is  so  low  as  8S.7  per  1000.  Still  more 
fiivouraUe  are  such  situations  as  Phcenix  Park  and  Montpelier, 
at  the  former  of  which  the  mortality  was  SO,  and  at  the  latter  80 
per  1000.  The  practical  application  of  such  fiicts  as  those  now 
stated,  is  to  show  that  such  stations  as  Montego  Bay,  SpaniEdi 
Town,  Port  Antonio,  and  Up-Park  Camp,  ought  to  be  entirely 
abandoned ;  and  that  more  salubrious  positions  should  be  selected 
for  the  accommodation  of  troops.  It  is  long  since  Dr  John  Hun- 
ter pointed  out  the  unhealthy  nature  of  Up-Park  Camp  and 
Kingston.  But  he  appears,  without  any  good  reason,  to  have  re- 
garded Spanish  Town  as  a  much  more  salubrious  situation.  From 
the  facts  adduced  in  the  present  report,  it  appears  that  Spmish 
Town  is  neatly  more  &tal  to  Europeans  than  Up-Park  Cojoip, 
and  indeed  it  stands  in  this  respect  next  to  Montego  Bay,  the 
most  sickly  of  all  the  ordinary  stations.  The  soil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spanish  Town  is  a  tenacious  clay,  very  retentive  of 
moisture,  flat  and  level  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  and  when 
moistened  with  the  copious  tropical  rains,  as  no  artificial  means 
have  been  employed  to  drain  it,  it  is  covered  with  partial  swamps, 
from  which  the  solar  rays  produce  rapid  evaporation,  and  dry  or 
parch  the  surfiu^,  while  the  subsoil  retains  the  moisture,  for 
withdrawing  which  no  artificial  means  have  been  used.  It  is  in 
this  state  diiefly  that  it  is  believed  that  the  vicinity  of  Spanish 
Town  becomes  highly  productive  of  fever. 

At  the  same  Ume  to  show  how  little  is  understood  of  the  influ- 
ence of  sml,  position,  and  physical  circumstances  in  the  production 
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of  endemic  fever,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  contrast,  in  these  dream- 
stances,  between  Stoney  Hill  and  Fort  Augusta.  Stoney  Hill  is  si- 
tuate about  nine  miles  trom  Kingston,  on  an  eminence  in  the  Ligu- 
anea  Mountains,  1860  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  soil  of 
reddish  clay  mixed  with  sand,  but  in  which,  from  the  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  ground,  the  rain  never  lodges  in  any  quantity,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  there  are  no  marshes  or  swamps.  Fort 
Augusta  is  situate  on  a  low  neck  of  land  about  four  miles  from 
Kingston,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  Port  Royal,  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  marsh  or  lagoon  surrounded  by  mangrove 
bushes,  and  abounding  with  every  species  of  v^table  matter  in 
a  state  of  such  decay,  as  to  exhale  most  offensive  odours  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  quarter.  Stoney  Hill  was  imagined  to  be  a 
healthy  station,  but  it  is  not  so.  Its  mortality  has  been  on  the 
average  of  twenty  years  90  per  1000 ;  on  two  occasions,  1819  and 
18^,  it  was  so  high  as  500  and  450  per  1000.  At  Fort  Augusta, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  was  between  1789  and  1794,  so 
low  as  S  per  cent.,  and  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  compara- 
tively healthy  spot.  Its  average  annual  mortality  compared  from 
the  same  perioo,  and  by  the  same  scale  as  that  of  Stoney  Hill  in 
the  present  Report,  is  78^  per  1000,— an  elevation  in  the  ratio 
caused  by  the  mtal  years  of  1819  and  1827,  when  the  mortality 
was  respectively  108  and  280  per  1000. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  however,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases,  these  two  stations  change 
characters.  Though  the  temperature  at  Fort  Augusta  is  equable, 
and  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes  are  neither  great  nor  frequent, 
and  though,  conversely,  Stoney  Hill  is  placed  in  such  a  situation 
that  alternations  might  be  expected  to  be  considerable,  and  the 
atmosphere  damp,  yet  pulmonary  disorders  are  much  less  fatal  at 
the  latter  (1 1  i  per  1000)  than  at  the  former  station,  9^  per  1000. 

Not  only,  however,  do  different  stations  in  Jamaica  vary  in  the 
respective  degrees  of  influence  which  they  exert  on  the  European 
constitution.  In  different  seasons  the  sickliness  and  mortality 
vary  throughout  the  island,  and  at  different  stations  the  same 
years  are  remarkable  for  very  different  degrees  of  mortality. 
Thus  1817  and  1818  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  healthy 
through  the  whole  island,  except  at  Spanish  Town,  and  i^ort  An- 
tonio. The  year  1819,  again,  when  Spanish  Town  suffered  little, 
(68),  was  remarkable  for  high  mortality  at  Up  Park  Camp  (501), 
Port  Royal  (816),  Fort  Augusta  (108),  Stoney  Hill  (801),  Port 
Antonio  (846),  and  Falmouth  (180),  and  in  1820  it  was  rather 
higher  than  usual,  viz.  at  Up-Park  Camp  (160),  Spanish  Town 
(278),  and  Falmouth  (192),  while  Port  Royal,  Fort  Augusta, 
Stoney  Hill,  and  Port  Antonio  suffered  not  more  than  the  ave- 
rage.  The  year  1822  was  remarkable  for  great  sickliness  and  mor* 
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tality  in  the  island ;  yet  the  mortality  was  mostly  confined  to  Up^ 
Park  Camp  (448),  Port  Royal  (205),  Spanish  Town  (24^),  and 
Fahnouth;  the  mortality  at  Fort  Angusta  (51),  Stoney  Hill 
(47),  Port  Antonio  (52),  and  Montq^  Bay  (51),  having  been 
mudi  below  the  average.  The  ensoing  year  the  mortality  con- 
tinued high  at  Spanish  Town  alone  200 ;  and  in  1824  it  was  still 
higher  at  Spanish  Town  (207),  at  Port  Antonio  (194),  and  Mon- 
tego  Bay  (217) ;  but  in  all  other  places  \en  moderate.  The 
years  1825  and  1827  were  also  distinraished  by  high  mortality ; 
the  former  in  all  the  stations  except  Fort  Augusta,  which,  as  al- 
ready shown,  embraces  in  its  position  all  the  conditions  requisite 
for  an  unhealthy  place  ;  the  latter  in  all  except  Port  Antonio  and 
Lucea.  The  only  station  at  which  it  was  uniformly  small  is 
Maroon  Town  in  the  Trelawney  Mountains. 

To  this  subject  of  the  extremely  high  mortality  of  certain  years, 
and  the  low  mortality  of  others  in  the  West  Indies,  we  have  al- 
ready adverted ;  and  here  once  more  the  same  peculiarity  claims 
attention.  Already,  in  considering  this  peculiarity,  we  incidental- 
ly adverted  to  one  cause  obvious  in  its  operation  when  present, 
namely,  the  recent  arrival  of  a  body  of  troops,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, from  Europe.  In  the  case  of  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Command,  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
were  always  the  fiict  or  not.  In  the  case  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
we  shaU  now  consider  to  what  extent  the  operation  of  this  cause 
is  manifest.  The  materials  of  the  following  statements,  with  one 
exception,  are  contained  in  the  Report  before  us. 

The  &cts  adduced  by  Dr  John  Hunter  in  the  2d  Chapter  of 
his  excellent  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica, 
show  clearly  that  during  the  years  from  1779  to  17^,  every  new 
regiment  which  arrived  in  Uie  island  lost,  within  six  or  eight 
months  after,  from  two-sevenths  or  five-twelfths  to  one-half  of  its 
strength  by  fever ;  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  about  one-sixth ; 
and  in  the  third  year,  if  they  continue  so  long  in  the  island,  about 
onennxth  more.  The  following  tabular  view  contains  the  results 
of  this  statement  regarding  several  of  the  corps  then  employed  in 
Jamaica,  with  the  proportion  of  their  losses  each  year  after  arrival. 

ncBiuioiu.    91IKUJSUU      j^^        j^^^        j^^        and  innOidiiig.        strength. 


79 

1008 

f 

♦ 

» 

910 

88 

791 

i 

i 

• 
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86 

000 

A 

i 

• 

6S9 

71 

99 

000 

A 
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• 

364 

230 

93 
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. 

S2S 

71 

94 

631 

i 

f 

- 

466 

76 

The  documents  aflTorded  by  Dr  Hunter  do  not  always  supply 
the  means  of  determining  the  exact  amount  of  mortality  separate 
from  the  loss  by  deaths  and  invaliding,  but  in  general  the  invalid- 
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ing  yaries  from  one-ninth  to  one-eighUi.  These  numbers,  how-* 
ever,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition 
for  which  we  contend,  that  the  great  mortality  is  oeoasi<med 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  new  forces  either  from  Enrq>e,  or,  as 
was  then  the  case,  from  Canada  or  America* 

In  1818, 1814s  and  1815,  anumg  a  strength  varying  from  8900 
to  4380,  the  deaths  were  respectively  871,  82S,  and  884,  In  the 
year  1816,  the  58th  and  61st  regiments  arrived,  soon  after  whicji 
the  mortality  rose  to  484,  or  exactly  100  higher  than  it  was  in 
1815. 

In  1818,  when  the  strength  in  the  idand  was  <mly  8025,  the 
mortality  was  so  low  as  S80,  or  76  pear  1000,  which  ismudi  below 
the  avenge  mortality. 

The  year  1819,  however,  was  distinguished  for  its  flreat  siid^- 
liness  audits  high  mortality,  being  294  per  1000,  or  S9i  per  cent. 
This  mortality  was  most  conspicuous  at  Up-Paik  Gamp,  Port 
Antoaiio,  Port  Royal,  Stoney  Hill,  Fahnouth,  and  Fort  Augusta 
in  the  order  now  specified,  Though  the  mortality  of  all  these 
stations  cannot  be  explained  <m  the  pindide  now  adopted,  that  at 
sevtfal  may. 

The  50th  regiment,  800  strong,  exclusive  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, arrived  in  Jamaica  in  Maidi  1819,  and  was  immediately 
sent  to  Up-Park  Gamp,  and  to  the  same  station  the  90th  w^e 
sent  in  June  following.  At  the  early  part  of  the  year,  yellow  fe* 
ver  had  begun  to  appear  at  this  station,  and  in  Port  Royal,  and 
in  the  end  of  June  several  cases  appeared  in  both  r^iiments.  De- 
tachments were  then  sent  to  Stoney  Hill  and  Fort  Augusta ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  precauticm,  by  the  end  of  July  the  sickliness 
had  spread  rapidly,  and  continued  to  rage  with  such  violence  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  August,  that  scarcely  one  man  escaped  an 
attack,  and  nearly  half  the  number  perished.  The  garrison  was 
then  broken  up  and  removed  to  Stoney  Hill,  Foiti  Augusta,  and 
his  Majesty'^s  ship  Serapie^  fioom  which,  however,  they  were  land- 
ed in  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  garrison  was  re-«88emUed 
at  Fort  Augusta  and  Stoney  Hill. 

To  complete  the  history  of  these  two  regiments  we  follow  them 
to  Stoney  Hill.  The  detachments  successively  sent  from  Up- 
Park  Gamp  to  this  station  between  July  and  October,  continued 
heid^y  till  the  banning  of  the  latter  month,  when  the  disease 
broke  out  among  nve  companies  of  the  50th  and  92d,  and  speedi- 
ly destroyed  nearly  one-third.  Of  the  fiite  of  that  part  of  these 
regiments  which  went  to  Fort  Augusta  no  information  is  given. 
But  as  in  that  year  the  mortality  was  103  per  1 000,  whereas  the 
previous  years  it  had  been  only  34  and  33,  little  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained that  the  detachments  of  these  regiments  contributed 
laigely  to  this  unwonted  increase. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  attacks  and  deaths  in  the  50th, 
and  the  strength  and  deaths  in  the  9Sd  Regiments. 


60th  Foot 


AdmiUed.  Died. 


CommiMioDed  OiBeen,  30  11 

Soldiers,        -  769  331 

Soldien*  wivee,           -  90  30 

Soldiers*  ehildreo,        -  50  33 


92dFoot 


Strength. 


Commissioned  OflScers,  27  10 

Oflkers*  wifes,            -  6  4 

Soldiers,            •            -  650  27» 

Scddiers*  wives,           •  60  29 

Soldiers*  chOdren,        -  70  38 


Though  this  table  does  not  give  the  strength  of  each  dass  in 
the  50th  Regiment,  nor  the  admissions  or  attacks  of  each  class  in 
the  9Sd  Reghnent,  the  number  attacked  and  destroyed  are  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  now  made.  It  is 
known  that  the  admissions  exceeded  in  number  the  strength,  so 
that  several  must  have  had  two  attacks.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
to  admissions  was  in  general  as  1  to  3. 

The  history  of  these  regiments  shows  that  neither  sex  nor  age 
was  spared ;  and  that  though  in  ordinary  cases  remittent  or  yellow 
fever  attacks  chiefly  adult  males,  yet  in  epidemic  seasons  it  attacks 
females  and  children  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  the  male  force. 
It  has  been  further  supposed,  and  indeed  was  expressly  taught  by 
Dr  John  Hunter,  that  a  principal  reason  of  the  mortality  m  the 
West  Indies  was  the  practice  of  sending  thither  recently  raised 
re^ments,  consisting  of  raw  young  men,  as  they  are  named,  un- 
trained to  military  duty,  and  unui^  to  restraint  '^  The  causes 
of  a  m<M*tality  so  dreadiiil,'"  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  98d  R^- 
ment,  of  which  one-half  died  in  six  months,  *^  are  to  be  found  in 
their  beinff  new-raised  and  undisciplined  men,  sickly  and  scorbutic 
on  board  the  transports,  arriving  in  the  island  at  the  most  unhealthy 
time  of  the  year,  being  in  baa  quarters,  and  having  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  great  number  of  the  sick.""  chap.  ii.  p.  55. 
**  The  mischievous  eflTects  of  sending  new-raised  men  to  the  West 
Indies  are  exemplified  in  the  strongest  manner  in  all  the  young 
regiments.'"  Yet  what  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  circum- 
stances now  assigned,  when  we  learn  that  the  92d  Regiment,  con- 
sisting of  hardy  veterans,  who  had  endured  all  the  hardships  and 
severities  of  the  Peninsular  campaiflrn,  suffered  considerably  more 
than  the  50th  Regiment,  which  consisted,  with  the  exception  of  40, 
of  young  men  recently  enlisted. 

The  next  year  for  high  mortality  was  1822 ;  and  this  we  find 
vras  mainly  the  result  of  sickness  attacking  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  the  remaining  force  of  the  unfortunate  50th  Regiment, 
at  least  three  companies  stationed  at  Up-Park  Camp,  with  such 
violence  as  to  destroy  one-fourth  of  them  in  a  short  time;  and 
then  attacking  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year  the  3dd 
and  93d  Regiments  just  arrived  from  England.     The  following 
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Btatement  shows  that  in  these  circarastances  of  recent  arrival  from 
Europe,  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  condition  is  exempt. 

The  91st  lost 
4  Officer!  oat  of  80. 
8  Women  oat  of  71. 
10  Children  oat  of  G8. 
88  Soldlen  oatof  aboat  350. 
There  were   two  oompaniei  at 
Stonejr  Hill  oat  of  the  range  of 
the  epidemic. 


The  33d  lost 
4  Officers  out  of  21. 
8  Women  oat  of  57. 
17  Children  oat  of  74. 
67  Soldiers  oat  of  aboat  850. 
There  were  foar  companietat  Stoney 
Hill  oat  of  the  range  of  the  qii- 
demic. 


The  year  1825  was  the  next  season  distinguished  by  hifffa 
mortality.  In  the  report,  the  principal  statement  illustrating  the 
principle  now  under  consideration  is  the  following. 

''  At  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  the  troops  at  Stoney 
Hill  did  not  exceed  418 ;  in  the  month  of  March,  200  of  these  who 
had  not  been  attacked  by  fever,  were  sent  to  Fort  Augusta,  and  Up- 
Park  Camp,  where  for  a  time  they  continued  heal^y.  In  June, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  having  broken  out  at  Up* 
Park  Camp,  and  moderated  at  this  station,  those  who  had  been  sent 
there  returned ;  and  when  it  reappeared  among  them  in  August, 
about  100  of  the  survivors  were,  as  a  last  resource,  encamped  on  the 
hill,  but  without  any  decided  effect  The  disease  continued  to  lin- 
ger at  the  station  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  seemed  only  to 
wear  out  for  want  of  fresh  victims.  The  total  number  of  troops  at 
the  station  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  800,  except  for  a  few 
weeks  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  and  yet  of  that  snmll 
number  184  were  cut  off,  and  1 1  officers  out  of  little  more  than  20, 
in  the  course  of  eight  months."— P.  59. 

The  T7th  Regiment  arrived  in  the  island  in  February  1884, 
and  the  ensuing  year  the  mortality  was  so  high  as  777  in  the 
whole  force. 

Let  us  not,  however,  carry  the  argument  too  &r.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  something  besides  recent  arrival  from  Europe  is  requi- 
site to  constitute  the  circumstances  favourable  to  the  general  or  epi- 
demic prevalence  of  fever.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that,  however 
plausible  this  view  at  first  sight  appears,  it  requires  to  be  very 
much  modified ;  and  the  facts  fiirnished  by  the  reporters  lead  to 
the  inference,  that  recent  arrival  is  not  more  favourable  to  suscep- 
tibility than  long  residence. 

From  a  table  exhibiting  the  total  amount  of  admissions  and 
deaths  by  acute  disorders,  by  chronic  distempers,  by  surgical  and  all 
other  diseases  during  eighteen  series  of  every  month  in  the  same 
number  of  years,  it  results  that  the  most  sickly  as  well  as  the  most 
fatal  period  of  the  year  extends  fi:om  August  to  December,  and 
that  the  only  months  comparatively  healthy  are  March,  April,  and 
May,  which  possess  the  same  character  throughout  the  West 
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Indies,  and  indeed  most  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  so  far 
as  the  health  of  troops  is  concerned. 

C.  and  D.  The  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  troops  in  the  Ba- 
hama Islands  and  Honduras  come  next  under  consideration.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  the  tables  under  these  heads 
so  minutely  as  we  have  done  those  in  the  two  first  divisions  of  the 
Report ;  and  this  is  the  less  requisite  as  the  general  character  of 
the  inquiry  is  very  similar. 

II.  In  die  second  section,  on  the  Emtent  of  Invaliding  in  the 
West  Indies^  the  statistical  inquirer  finds  much  accurate  informa- 
tion on  this  head.  It  appears  that  comparison  of  the  proportions 
invalided  in  a  given  time  does  not  afford  any  accurate  criterion  as 
to  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

In  Jamaica,  where  the  annual  mortality  from  all  causes  is  143 
per  1000,  the  extent  of  invaliding  is  only  16  per  1000  of  the 
strength  annually.  In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command, 
where  the  annual  mortality  from  all  causes  is  85  per  1000,  the 
extent  of  invaliding  is  24  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually.  But 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  annual  mortality  among  the  troops  of 
the  line  is  only  15  per  1000,  the  extent  of  invaliding  even  among 
the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons,  who  rarely  serve  abroad,  is 
%  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually. 

111. Number  constantly  sick  in  Hospital  in  the  West  Indies. 
-—The  foregoing  &cts  must  have  shown  that  the  natural  sickliness 
of  the  climate  must,  at  all  times,  keep  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
force  employed  in  military  or  garrison  duty  in  an  inefficient  state 
in  the  West  Indies.  From  a  tabular  statement  of  the  numbers 
constantly  in  hospital  during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  it  results 
that  among  every  1000  of  white  troops,  87  are  constantly  ineffec- 
tive from  sickness  in  the  Windwaixl  and  Leeward  Command, 
and  68  in  Jamaica,  though  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  unhealthy. 
This  peculiarity  arises  firom  the  circumstance,  that  four-fifths  of 
the  mortality  in  Jamaica  are  caused  by  fevers,  which  rapidly  ter- 
minate either  in  death  or  recovery,  and  only  one-fifth  from  linger- 
ing diseases,  as  those  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  bowels  ;  whereas  in 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command  scarcely  half  the  deaths 
are  caused  by  fever,  and  almost  all  the  others  are  by  diseases  which 
detain  the  patient  long  in  hospital. 

From  this  results  another  peculiarity  in  the  diseases  of  these 
regions,  viz.  that  during  the  ravages  of  epidemic  fever,  the  morta- 
lity may  be  very  c;reat  without  the  hospital  being  much  more 
crowded  than  usual.  And  hence  if,  during  the  two  periods  of 
greatest  health  and  greatest  sickness  in  Jamaica,  the  hospital  and 
mortality  returns  be  inspected,  while  the  number  of  deaths  is  very 
different,  that  of  the  sick  is  nearly  the  same.  Thus  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May  18S7,  during  which  the  deaths  were 
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only  IS  in  the  quarter,  the  sick  in  hospital  were  £87,  S36,  and  194 
respectively.  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  of  the  same 
year,  during  which  the  deaths  were  262  in  the  quarter,  the  sick 
were  251,  267,  and  273  respectively.  The  mortality  was  in  the 
latter  three  months  twenty  times  greater  than  in  the  rormer,  with* 
out  the  average  number  in  the  ho^ital  being  materially  increased. 

IV.  Iffflt*eneeof  (ye  €md  length  of  residence  (mthsmor^ 
of  the  troops  serving  in  the  West  Indies. — It  has  been  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  mortality  among  the  Europeans,  and  eepe- 
cially  among  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  is  neatest  among  the 
young,  and  decreases  as  life  advances.  The  following  table  ^owb 
that  uie  moftality  increases  with  the  advance  of  age,  with  infinitely 
greater  rapidity  than  in  this  country. 

Annual  ratio  of  Mortality  per  1000 
living  at  the  following  Agea. 


18  to  85. 

95  to  S3. 

S3  to  40. 

40  to  50. 

In  civil  lifb  in  England  by 

Carliale  ublea. 

7 

8.9 

10.7 

14.1 

Among Troopa  in  the  Wind- 

ward and  Leeward  Com- 

mand,       ... 

50 

74. 

97. 

ISS. 

Among  Troopa  in  Jamaica 

Command, 

70 

107. 

131. 

128. 

From  the  facts  furnished  by  this  table,  the  reporters  infer  that 
young  soldiers  in  the  West  Indies  possess,  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree, the  power  of  resisting  sickness  and  mortality  than  ^ose  be- 
yond the  25th  or  83d  year;  that  the  mortality  between  88  and 
40  is  double,  and  between  40  and  50  treble  what  it  is  between 
18  and  25 ;  that  consequently  the  most  valuable  portion  of  a  sol- 
dier'^s  services  is  the  first  ten  years,  and  that  the  sooner  they  are 
sent  to  the  service  after  18  the  better. 

This  subject  leads,  by  a  natural  and  gentle  transition,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  has  been  called  acclimatization.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally believed,  that  residence  for  some  time  in  countries  within  the 
tropics,  and  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  diminishes  the  suscepti- 
bility to  be  attacked  by  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  e^ecially  en- 
demic fever ;  that  in  persons  who  have  undergone  one  attack  of 
fever  especially,  the  constitution  undergoes  such  a  change  as 
renders  them  less  liable  to  be  attacked  subsequently,  and  if  attack* 
ed,  less  likely  to  sink  under  the  disorder ;  and  that  those  bodies  of 
men,  consequently,  who  have  been  several  years  on  the  station,  are 
better  fitted  for  enduring  its  fatigues  and  duties  the  longer  they 
remain,  and  are  in  all  respects  increased  in  value  and  emciencr 
every  year  that  they  continue  there.  It  appears  from  the  result 
of  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  present  Report,  that  these  con- 
clusions have  been  founded  on  erroneous  data. 
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Two  sources  of  information  are  Aimished  for  determining  the 
exact  state  of  the  fact  as  to  this  matter.  The  first  is,  by  consider- 
ing the  mortality  among  those  bodies  of  men  denominated  drafts, 
by  which  the  losses  in  different  corps  in  the  West  India  islands 
are  from  time  to  time  supplied.  The  sec<nid  is,  by  observing  the 
losses  commonly  sustained  by  the  reniBetfts  quartered  in  various 
West  India  islands  during  the  period  of  Iheir  service  there. 

With  regard  to  the  first  source,  that  of  drafts  who  joined  the 
service  companies  of  <]Ufferent  regiment^  stationed  in  Jamaica  in  the 
course  of  the  seven  years  between  1829*itnd  the  close  of  1886,  it 
appears  that  bodies  of  men,  amounting  to  a  total  sum  of  1480, 
joined  the  different  service  companies  during  the  period  specified, 
that  of  these  114  died  within  one  year  after  joining,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  year,  between  deaths  and  those  who 
left  Jamaica  before  the  second  year  was  completed,  87S  remained 
alive  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  ;  and  of  these  76 
died  in  the  course  of  that  year.  These  numbers  furnish  the  means 
of  constructing  the  foUowmg  table  :— 

Annual 
The  Total    The  Total  Ratio  per 
Strength      Deaths,      1000  of 
was  Strength. 

Of  those  under  one  year B*  residence,  1480  114  77 

Of  those  above  one  but  under  two  ditto,       872  76  87 


Total  under  two  years'  residence,  S358  190  81 

The  total  strength  and  deaths  of  all  p 

daases  in  the  service  companies  of  >    16653  1520  91 

these  corps  was,  during  same  period, ) 

The  difference  shows  the  strength  and  j 
deathsofthosewho  were  longer  than  (    i^^oni  iqqa  o<) 

two  years  resident  in  the  island  to  (    **^*  *^"  ^^ 

have  been  *     ....        J 

From  this  table  it  results,  that  while  the  annual  mortality 
among  those  resident  one  year  was  only  T7>  and  of  those  resident 
two  years  87  per  1000,  the  mortality  of  those  who  had  been  longer 
in  the  island  averaged  93  per  1000.     The  table  is,  in  other  re- 

3)ects,  quite  conclusive  upcm  the  question  at  issue  ;  because  it  is 
uring  ue  first  two  years  of  residence,  that  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate is  supposed  to  act  most  powerfully  in  those  recently  arrived. 
In  investigating  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  second  source  of 
information,  which  the  authors  have  digested  into  taUes  at  p.  92 
and  989  conclusions  of  the  same  general  character  are  obtained. 
Thus  with  regard  to  the  forces  quartered  in  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Command,  it  appears  that  for  nine  instances  in  which  the 
mortality  during  the  first  year  was  above  the  average  rate,  in 
twelve  it  was  below  that  average  ;  that  the  mortality  increased 
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with  the  length  of  residence,  in  at  least  as  many  instances  as  it  has 
diminished ;  and  that  on  the  average  of  the  whole,  the  last  years 
appear  to  have  been  more  fatal  than  the  first. 

With  regard  to  the  mortality  contemplated  in  the  same  man* 
ner  in  the  troops  quartered  in  Jamaica,  the  documents  appear  at 
first  sight  to  &voiir  the  doctrine  of  acclimatization,  as  the  mortality 
during  tlie  first  year  of  service  proved  on  the  general  average  of 
all  the  corps  nearly  double  that  of  any  subsequent  year.  In  this, 
indeed,  we  find  entered  the  cases  of  the  50th  and  9^  Regiments 
already  mentioned  ;  and  besides  these  we  distinguish  for  high 
mortality  during  the  first  year  of  service,  the  22d  foot,  the  84th 
foot,  the  91st  foot,  and  the  York  Chasseuts,  all  of  which  lost  men 
above  the  average.  It  appears,  however,  Uiat  in  examining  the 
table  attentively,  some  regiments  lost  more  men  during  the  second 
and  third  years  of  their  residence  tban  during  the  first,  and  of 
others  the  losses  were  not  diminished  by  length  of  residence. 
Though  the  8Sd  foot  lost  78  men,  or  145  per  1000,  the  first  year, 
and  only  18  men  or  82,  and  34  men  or  64  per  1000  the  second 
and  third  years,  in  the  fourth  we  observe  1^9  died,  or  S85  per 
1000  died,  and  in  the  fifth,  115  or  270  per  1000.  The  58th 
foot,  which  arrived  718  strong  in  December  1816,  lost  the  first  year 
only  58  men,  and  the  second  year  80  men ;  but  in  each  of  the 
third  and  fifth  years  124  men  died. 

Again  we  find,  that  though  in  certain  regiments  considerable 
mortality  takes  place  the  first  year,  this  by  no  means  exempts  them 
from  a  mortality  sometimes  equally  great,  sometimes  greater 
during  some  of  the  subsequent  years  of  their  service.  The  77th 
foot,  which  arrived  in  April  1824,  546  strong,  lost  the  first  year 
105  men  or  19  percent.;  but  the  second  year,  when  they  were 
only  883  strong,  tney  suffered  the  lai^r  mortality  of  166  or  43iper 
cent.,  indeed  not  much  short  of  the  half  of  their  strength.  Again, 
though  the  91st,  which  arrived  in  February  1822,  482  strong, 
lost  the  same  year  168  men,  or  nearly  35  per  cent,  and  the  two 
following  years,  when  449  strong,  lost  respectively,  49  and  54 
men,  and  consequently,  might  have  been  believed  to  be  well  sea- 
soned to  the  climate,  yet  the  fourth  year  of  their  service,  when  459 
strong,  they  incurred  the  loss  of  157  men,  which  was  within  a 
unit  of  two  of  as  large  a  proportion  as  died  the  first  year. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  throw  very  serious  doubts  on  the 
correctness  of  the  doctrine  of  acclimatization,  in  so  far  as  they  show 
that  the  faculty  of  withstanding  sickliness  and  mortality  was  very 
much  diminished  after  the  second  and  third  years  of  residence. 
It  therefore  came  to  be  matter  of  inquiry,  whether,  in  the  cases 
in  which  large  mortality  took  place  during  the  first  year  of  service  in 
the  island,  that  arose  from  the  accidental  coincidence  of  an  epidemic 
season,  or  was  the  result  of  the  alleged  want  of  habituation  to  the 
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climate.  To  determine  this  point,  the  reporters  take  a  view  of 
the  mortality  among  the  several  corps  distributed  throughout  the 
island  during  each  year  between  1828  and  1836  inclusive,  during 
which  period  no  serious  or  extraordinary  epidemic  sickliness  pre- 
vailed. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  strength  and  deaths 
of  eight  raiments  during  each  year  of  their  service  in  the  island. 


Year 

of 
Service 

8th  Foot 

i 

0« 

i 

fib 

1 

•9 
& 

486 
65 

• 

1 

•3 
S 

i 

•3 

2 

1 

•s 

84th  Foot 

91st  Foot 

Total  of 

all 
Corps. 

Ist.  j 

Strength 
Deaths 

493 
79 

... 
... 

617 

63 

513 
51 

... 

... 
... 

... 

2,009 
248 

2d.  j 

Strength 
Deaths 

438 
82 

386 
48 

476 
31 

500 
53 

454 
49 

... 
•  •• 

441 

36 

*•• 

2,695 
299 

3d.| 

Strength 
Deaths 

437 
25 

521 
21 

•  •  • 

471 

22 

473 
40 

•  •  • 

•  •  . 

509 
34 

... 

2,411 
142 

4th.  1 

Strength 
Deaths 

... 

531 
54 

487 
31 

453 
33 

... 
... 

... 

524 
62 

... 

... 

1,995 
180 

5th.  j 

Strength 
Deaths 

•  • . 

470 
72 

... 
... 

463 
42 

... 
.  ■  • 

447 
41 

434 

90 

••• 
... 

1»814 
245 

6th.  i 

Strength 
Deaths 

... 
... 

390 
49 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

... 

496 
24 

430 
79 

... 
... 

1,316 
152 

7th.   j 

Strength 
Deauis 

••• 

... 

449 
42 

426 
16 

•  a. 
... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 
... 

538 
26 

475 
48 

443 
31 

2^1 
163 

8th.  \ 

Strength 
Deaths 

... 

... 

496 
51 

525 
36 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 
... 

468 
82 

503 
21 

504 
18 

2,496 
208 

9th.  1 

Strength 
Deaths 

... 
... 

442 
SO 

504 
52 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

... 
... 

405 
21 

500 
16 

516 
81 

2,367 
150 

I0th.j 

Strength 
Deaths 

... 
... 

490 
18 

435 
48 

... 
... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 
... 

484 
72 

475 
41 

*• . 
... 

1,884 

179 

Results  in  Ratios  per  Thousand  of  Mean  .Strength. 


Ist 

^eai    ... 

166 

... 

134  )I02  1 

99 

... 

... 

123 

2d 

„      ... 

187 

124 

65 

106 

108 

... 

82 

111 

3d 

„ 

57 

40 

47 

85 

... 

67 

59 

4th 

.,      ... 

102 

64 

73 

... 

118 

90 

5th 

„      ... 

153 

... 

91 

92 

207 

135 

6th 

„      ... 

126 

... 

48 

184 

116 

7th 

„ 

94 

»B 

... 

48 

101 

70 

70 

8th 

„      ... 

103 

69 

... 

175 

42 

36 

83 

9th 

„      ... 

68 

103 

... 

52 

32 

60 

63 

10th 

„      ... 

87    110 

... 

... 

149 

87 

... 

95 

Gen 

eial> 

iwen^ 

^of 

9Yei 

JTS  ... 

93 

These  documents,  the  reporters  properly  observe,  clearly  prove  that 
the  large  mortality  which  appeared  m  the  first  year  of  service  de- 
pended not  so  much  on  the  want  of  habituation  to  the  climate  as 
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on  the  concurrence  of  epidemic  fever  prevailing  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  the  years  when  the  corps  happened  to  arrive. 

From  all  these  facts  the  reporters  deduce  the  following  conclu- 
sions. 

"I,  That  troops  are  likely  to  gain  but  little  immunity  from  eith^ 
disease  or  mortality  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  is  established  by  several  instances  of  corps  which  have  suffer- 
ed to  as  great  an  extent  during  the  latter  years  of  their  residence 
as  during  the  earlier,  particularly  the  Ist,  5th,  9th,  25th,  35th, 
67th,  69th,  86th,  and  93d,  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Com- 
mand, as  well  as  the  33d,  58th,  61  st,  and  9l8t,  in  the  Jamaica 
Command. 

'*  2.  That  soldiers  are  not  in  general  liable  to  any  greater  mortali- 
ty during  their  first  year  of  service  there  than  at  any  subsequent 
period.  This  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  instances  referred  to  in  the 
first  part  of  this  section,  but  also  by  the  experience  of  12  corps  out 
of  21  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Conunand,  and  that  of  the 
56tb,  58th,  61  St,  and  64th  regiments  in  Jamaica,  in  all  of  which 
the  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  residence  was  under  the  ge- 
neral average  of  the  island. 

"  3.  That  when  the  circumstances  attending  the  mortality  in  seve- 
ral of  the  corps  during  their  first  year  of  residence  in  Jamaica  are 
minutely  investigated,  the  facts  apparently  at  variance  with  the 
above  conclusions  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  four 
epidemics  between  1819,  and  1827,  so  that  no  corps  could  arrive 
without  encountering  their  fatal  effects  within  the  first  year  or  two 
of  its  residence  there. 

"  4.  That  though  in  years  of  ordinary  mortality  corps  long  resi. 
dent  in  the  island  suffer  as  much  or  even  more  than  those  recently 
arrived,  yet  during  the  ravages  of  epidemics  there  appears  a  partial 
exemption  in  favour  of  the  former."  P.  95. 

V.  and  VI.  The  fifth  section,  on  the  Mortality  and  Diseases  of 
Officers  serving  in  the  West  Indies^  we  must  pass  over,  that  we 
may  advert  to  the  general  deductions  formed  by  the  reporters. 
These  it  is  perhaps  best  to  give  in  the  manner  and  languafife  of  the 
authors,  who  appear  to  have  bestowed  great  pains  in  applying  the 
fistcts  disclosed  by  the  inquiry,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  etiology  of 
the  endemic  diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  equinoctial  regions. 

**  Though  the  minute  train  of  investigation  pursued  in  this  Re- 
port has  not  enabled  us  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  essential 
causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  European  troops  and  civil 
residents  in  the  West  Indies,  and  though  perhaps  these  causes  may 
remain  for  ever  involved  in  obscurity,  yet  the  numerical  results  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  seem  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
many  of  the  opinions  hitherto  entertained  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  mfluence  of  these  causes  must  have  been  adopted  on  very  ina- 
dequate evidence ;  at  least,  they  are  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  many  of  the  facts  adduced  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry, 
and  to  which  we  shall  now  briefly  advert. 
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"  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  diseases  which  prove 
so  hXsl  to  Europeans  in  these  latitudes,  especially  fevers,  are,  if 
not  a  necessary,  at  least  a  very  general  consequence  of  continued 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature.  The  sufficiency  of  this,  however, 
as  a  uniform  cause  of  sickness  and  mortality,  is  contradicted  by  the 
hiCt,  that  these  varv  considerably  in  different  stations,  the  mean 
temperature  of  which  is  nearly  alike.  The  range  of  the  thermome- 
ter, for  instance,  in  Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  is  rather  higher  than 
in  Dominica,  Tobago,  Jamaica,  or  the  Bahamas ;  yet  we  find  that 
the  troops  in  the  latter  stations  suffer  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
those  in  the  former.  The  preceding  pages  also  afford  several  in- 
stances in  which  epidemic  fever  made  its  appearance,  and  raged 
with  the  utmost  virulence  during  the  winter  months — a  circum- 
stance not  likely  to  have  taken  place  if  that  disease  had  originated 
in  increased  temperature.  We  may  also  state  that  the  epidemic 
fevers  which  prevailed  at  Grenada  in  J  793,  and  at  St  Christopher's 
in  1812,  two  of  the  most  fatal  which  ever  appeared  in  the  West  In- 
dies, commenced,  the  former  in  March,  and  the  latter  in  February, 
and  continued  with  unabated  violence  during  the  whole  of  the  cold 
season. 

'*  If  elevated  temperature  was  an  essential  cause  of  the  mortality 
to  which  Europeans  are  liable  in  this  climate,  we  might  expect  it 
in  every  year  to  produce  similar  effects  ,*  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears,  from  the  tabular  statements  in  the  preceding  Report, 
that  the  mortality  in  one  year  is  sometimes  twenty  times  as  high  as 
in  another,  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  range  of  tem- 
perature. This  fact  has  already  attracted  the  notice  of  some  me- 
dical authors,  who,  in  treating  of  yellow  fever,  adduce  instances  of 
various  epidemics  both  within  and  beyond  the  tropics,  during  which 
the  temperature  was  not  above  the  average,  and  was  sometimes  even 
a  little  below  it,  and  inversely  where  the  existence  of  a  high  tem- 
perature was  not  attended  with  the  prevalence  of  fever.  * 

''  In  accounting  for  the  unhealtbiness  of  these  colonies,  great  in- 
fluence has  been  ascribed  to  excess  of  moisture,  and  the  inference 
derives  plausibility  from  various  fsu^ts  in  the  history  of  tropical  fe- 
vers, especially  their  great  prevalence  along  the  sea  coast,  at  the 
outlets  of  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  swampy  level  grounds. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  seems  at  variance  with  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  previous  Report;  for  if  the  mortality  of  the  troops 
depended  materially  on  the  influence  of  moisture,  we  might  expect 
it  to  attain  its  maximum  in  those  stations  where  the  hM  o£  rain  was 
the  greatest,  whereas  the  average  mortality  of  the  troops  in  Jamaica 
is  atleast  double  that  which  prevails  among  those  in  British  Guiana, 
though  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fails  in  that  island  is  little  more 
than  half  as  great ;  and  in  the  preceding  pages  there  are  adduced 
many  instances  in  which  epidemic  fever  has  broken  out,  and  raged 
with  great  violence,  at  a  period  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several 
months ;  nay,  in  some  stations,  a  dry,  in  others  a  wet  season,  is 

*  Craigte,  Practice  of  Phytic,  pp.  224,  220,  227. 
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looked  on  as  the  most  unhealthy — an  anomaly  not  likely  to  occur 
if  excess  of  moisture  was  uniformly  an  essential  cause  of  insaluhrity. 
''It  must  also  he  remembered  that  this  excess  of  moisture  is  not 
confined  to  the  West  Indies,  but  is  a  general  characteristic  ai  all 
tropical  regions :  and  were  it  so  productive  of  disease  in  the  Wes- 
tern hemisphere,  the  same  effect  might  be  expected  to  ensue  from 
it  in  the  East ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Malabar  Coast,  which 
is  deluged  by  rain  fw  six  months  in  the  year,  is  generally  one  of  the 
most  healthy  quarters  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

"  That  neither  heat  nor  moisture  can  be  the  primary  causes  which 
influence  the  health  of  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  is  at  once  esta- 
blished by  referring  to  the  comparative  view  of  the  ratio  of  morta- 
lity in  each  year  at  every  station,  exhibited  in  Tables  XXXIV.  and 
LX.,  in  which  there  are  numerous  instances  of  two  adjacent  islands, 
or  even  of  two  contiguous  stations  in  the  same  island,  being  subject 
in  an  equal  degree  to  the  operation  of  these  agencies,  and  yet  while 
the  one  has  been  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  fever,  the  other  has 
been  enjoying  a  d^ree  of  salubrity  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Though  heat  and  moisture  are  not  the  primary  causes  of  fever, 
however,  it  is  highly  probable  their  operation  tends  in  some  mea- 
sure to  increase  its  intensity.  The  tables,  illustrating  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons  on  the  h^th  ef  the  troops  in  each  station,  show 
that  the  greatest  number  of  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths  has, 
on  the  average  of  a  series  of  years  (though  not  uniformly  or  equally 
in  each  year},  taken  place  in  those  months  when  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  heat  was  combined  with  the  greatest  moisture ;  and  it  may 
be  observed  as  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  fietet,  that  as  the 
sun  proceeds  northward  in  the  ecliptic,  carrying  heat  and  moisture 
in  his  train,  the  period  generally  termed  the  unhealthy  season,  is 
later  in  the  northern  colonies  than  in  those  to  the  south. 

''  The  unhealthy  character  of  that  period  of  the  year  in  which 
the  greatest  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  is  combined,  is  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  West  Indii^,  but  extends  also  to  the  East, 
as  well  as  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern  temperate  zone. 
In  the  Mediterranean  stations  particularly,  the  admissions  into  hos- 
pital and  deaths  among  the  troops  average  nearly  twice  as  high  be- 
tween July  and  October  as  during  any  other  months  of  the  year. 
Even  in  Canada,  the  same  peculiarity  is  observable,  though  not  in 
so  marked  a  degree ;  and  conversely  in  stations  southward  of  the 
equator,  that  period  of  the  year,  which  on  the  north  of  the  line  is 
the  most  unhealthy,  becomes  in  the  south  the  most  salubrious,  in 
consequence  of  the  seasons  being  reversed.  The  calculations  on 
which  these  statements  are  founded,  will  be  submitted  in  subse- 
quent Reports.  At  present  we  merely  advert  to  them  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  error  of  referring  to  the  climate  of  the  West  In- 
dies exclusively,  phenomena  which  are  common  not  only  to  other 
tropical  regions,  but  also  to  those  of  the  temperate  zone. 

'<  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  once  overturns  a  plausible  hypo- 
thesis which  attributes  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  West  Indies 
during  what  is  termed  the  sickly  season,  viz.  £rom  July  to  October > 
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to  tlie  want  of  the  free  ventilation  afforded  by  the  trade-winds  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year^  but  which  at  this  period  either  cease  alto- 
gether, or  become  very  irregular.  But  though  these  two  events, 
the  failure  of  the  trade- winds  and  the  increase  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality, take  place  at  corresponding  periods,  the  latter  can  never  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former,  when  we  find 
that  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  beyond  the  range  of  the  trade- 
winds,  that  is,  in  countries  north  of  the  30th  and  32d  degree  N«  L.^ 
and  in  which  ventilation  is  quite  as  perfect  at  that  period  as  at  any 
other,  the  unhealthy  nature  of  these  months  is  marked  as  strongly 
as  in  the  west  Indies. 

''  This  same  fact  strikes  also  at  the  root  of  another  hypothesis, 
which  attributes  the  sickly  season  in  these  regions  to  some  morbific 
principle  generated  in  the  vast  forests  and  savannahs  of  the  South 
-  American  continent,  and  wafted  to  these  islands  by  the  south-wes- 
terly winds  which  generally  prevail  during  that  period.  Besides, 
were  this  hypothesis  correct,  we  might  expect  that  British  Guiana 
would,  from  its  proximity  to  this  cause  of  disease,  be  most  subject 
to  its  operation,  and  consequently  the  most  unhealthy ;  and  that  the 
colonies  further  to  the  north,  being  least  exposed  to  it,  would  enjoy 
the  greatest  degree  of  salubrity.  The  result  of  our  investigations 
into  the  comparative  mortality  in  each  colony  shows,  however,  that 
their  relative  salubrity  is  by  no  means  affected  by  their  proximity 
to  or  distance  fr^m  that  continent. 

**  Some,  who  are  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
unhealthy  character  of  these  colonies  by  the  operation  of  general 
Causes,  endeavour  to  trace  it  to  the  influence  of  local  circumstances, 
in  particular  to  exhalations  or  emanations  from  the  soil.  To  illus- 
trate, therefore,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  operation  of  this  al- 
leged causp,  we  have  stated,  as  accurately  as  our  information  will 
admit,  the  physical  and  geological  characters  of  the  soil  in  each  island, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  station ;  and  by  comparing 
these  with  the  mortality  there,  have  ascertained  that  at  many  stations 
where  the  soil  appears  exactly  the  same,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very 
different,  and  at  others,  where  the  soil  is  very  different,  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  much  the  same.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  while 
the  soil  and  its  physical  characters  are  the  same  in  every  year,  the 
sickness  and  mortality  are  extremely  variable,  and  only  in  certain 
seasons  and  years  attain  an  extraordinary  degree  of  intensity.  It 
frequently  happens,  too,  that  a  station  which  has  been  remarkable 
for  its  sickly  character  for  one  or  two  seasons,  becomes,  without  any 
perceptible  reason,  just  as  remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  which  could 
scarcely  happen  if  the  cause  of  that  sickness  and  mortality  existed 
in  the  soil,  which  was  constantly  there  to  produce  it. 

"  The  agency,  real  or  supposed,  of  marshes  is  liable  to  a  similar 
objection.  That  the  vicinity  of  marshes,  s^^amps,  and  lagoons,  is 
generally  subject  to  fevers,  both  of  the  intermittent  and  the  remit- 
tent type,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  established  by  multiplied  experience, 
both  in  tropical  countries  and  within  the  temperate  zones.  But  that 
remittent  or  yellow  fever  may  be  generated  where  no  such  cause  is 
in  operation  to  produce  it>  and  that  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
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establish  a  necessary  connexion  between  this  canse  and  the  appear^ 
anee  of  that  disease,  is  suificiently  established  by  the  fact  thst  the 
sickness  and  mortality  in  British  Guiana  and  Honduras,  whore 
swamps  and  marshes  most  abound,  are  considerably  less  Uian  at 
Up-Park  Camp,  and  seyeral  of  the  other  stations  in  Jamaica,  re- 
mote £rom  the  operation  of  any  such  aeendeo. 

''  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  excessive  or  rank  y^eta- 
tion,  to  the  influence  of  which  much  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  at 
some  of  the  stations  has  been  ascribed.  To  both  of  these  causes,  in* 
deed,  the  remark  already  made  regarding  the  influence  of  the  soU^ 
is  strictly  applicable.  The  marshy  lands  and  the  rank  v^etation 
exist  at  many  of  the  stations  in  eyery  year,  whereas  the  disease, 
which  is  represented  to  proceed  from  them,  is  only  of  occasional  oc* 
currence,  and  the  foregoing  Report  shows  that  in  some  years  the 
extent  of  mortality  has  been  ten  times  as  great  as  at  others,  when 
the  d^ee  of  heat  and  moisture  by  which  the  marshy  soils  and  ye- 
getation  are  most  likely  to  haye  been  affected,  haye  been  much  the 
same. 

''  The  object  of  this  Report  is  rather  to  point  out  effects  than  te 
speculate  upon  causes,  especially  where  they  are  so  much  inydyed 
in  doubt  and  obscurity.  We  haye  merely  referred  to  these  allied 
sources  of  disease  to  diow  how  much  they  are  at  variance  with  nu- 
merical results,  and  because  so  long  as  the  causes  which  affect  the 
health  of  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  are  held  to  be  accounted  for  by 
theories  founded  on  error,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  others  will  be 
started  more  consistent  with  truth. 

"  We  are  too  sensible  of  the  difliculty  of  the  subject  to  venture 
on  any  theory  of  our  own,  which  mi^ht  on  subsequent  examinaticHi 
prove  as  futile  as  those  which  prece&d  it ;  but  we  merely  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  such  persons  as  may  be  disposed  for  further  in- 
quiry, to  the  circumstance  that  as  yet  no  experiments  have  been 
madeon  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  West  Indies, 
during  periods  of  epidemic,  and  as  it  is  possible  either  an  excess  or 
deficiency  of  that  powerful  though  unseen  agent,  may  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  vital  functions,  the  subject  seems  worthy 
of  attention.  Heat  and  moisture  are  well  known  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  developement  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  its 
influence  on  vegetation  has  also  recently  been  established  by  experi- 
ment ;  consequently  if  the  prevalence  of  diseases  could  be  satisfac- 
torily traced  to  that  source,  the  reason  why  heat,  moisture  and  ve- 
getation should  have  been  mistaken  as  the  causes,  when  acting  only 
as  auxiliaries,  would  be  readily  accounted  for  ;  and  even  should  the 
results  leave  the  cause  of  disease  as  undetermined  as  before,  science 
will  at  least  be  benefited  by  the  inquiry. 

*'  A  comparison  of  the  relative  mortality  at  each  station,  with  its 
topographi<»l  peculiarities  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  portion  of 
this  Keport,  will  afford  much  information  in  regard  to  the  influence 
of  different  localities  on  the  health  of  troops.  The  instances  of  Fort 
St  George  at  Tobago,  Mome  Fortune  at  St  Luda,  and  Mome  Bruce 
at  Dominica,  demonstrate  that  mere  elevation  to  the  height  of  600 
or  700  feet,  instead  of  securing  a  healthy  position,  seems  rather  to 
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have  the  reverse  tendency.  The  records  of  the  mortality  at  Stoney 
Hill,  too,  show  that  an  elevation  even  of  1360  feet  is  insufficient  to  se- 
cure an  immunity  from  the  remittent  fever  of  Jamaca  ;  but  the  de- 
tails we  have  supplied  in  r^ard  to  the  troops  at  Maroon  Town,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  outposts,  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  at 
an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  they  are  likely  to  be  either 
wholly  exempt  from  that  disease,  or  to  encounter  it  in  so  very  modified 
a  form,  that  the  mortality  from  all  causes  will  not  on  the  average  of 
a  series  of  years,  materially  exceed  that  to  which  an  equal  number 
of  European  troops  would  be  subject  in  the  capital  of  their  native 
country*  The  diseases  of  the  tropics  seem,  like  the  vegetable  pro. 
ductions  of  the  same  regions,  to  be  restricted  to  certain  lutitudes  and 
particular  degrees  of  temperature.  The  researches  of  Humboldt  on 
this  subject  have  tended  to  establish  the  fact,  that  yellow  fever  is 
never  known  beyond  the  height  of  2500  feet,  so  that  the  nearer  this 
boundary  can  be  approached  the  more  likely  is  the  health  of  the 
troops  to  be  secured. 

''  Where  sufficient  elevations  cannot  be  obtained,  the  localities 
which  appear  least  subject  to  yellow  fever,  are  low  sandy  tongues  of 
land  or  peninsulas  jutting  into  the  sea,  and  not  shut  in  by  any  high 
ground  immediately  in  rear,  similar  to  those  on  which  the  barracks 
at  Fort  Augusta  and  Lucea  are  built,  and  where  the  troops  have 
generally  been  more  exempt  from  the  epidemics  of  Jamaica,  than  at 
any  of  the  other  stations  except  those  in  the  mountains.  It  cannot 
be  affirmed  that  these  will  prove,  like  Maroon  Town,  uniformly 
healthy,  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  on  the  ave- 
rage of  a  long  series  of  years  the  mortality  there  will  be  considerably 
below  the  average. 

"  The  superior  salubrity  of  the  Windward  over  the  Leeward  side 
of  the  West  India  islands  has  been  supposed  to  afford  a  ready  means 
of  obtaining  better  localities  for  the  troops.  But  though  the  Wind- 
ward side  may,  from  its  free  exposure,  be  cooler  and  more  pleasant, 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  it  will  possess  such  decided  advantages 
in  salubrity.  That  is  a  point  which  yet  requires  confirmation  by 
numerical  results,  and  we  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  to  put  us  on  our  guard  aeainst  drawing 
deductions  as  to  the  salubrity  of  stations  from  any  other  source.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  however,  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
epidemic  fever  has  been  found  to  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
the  Windward  as  well  as  the  Leeward  side  of  the  islands,  but  as 
the  white  population  is  less  dense  in  the  former,  the  deaths  not  be- 
ing numerically  so  high  have  attracted  less  attention,  and  we  con- 
ceive it  possible  this  circumstance  may  have  given  to  the  Windward 
side  a  higher  character  for  salubrity  than  it  really  merits.  In  Ja- 
maica, the  only  island  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  establish  the 
rate  of  mortabty  in  different  directions  along  the  coast,  no  such  su- 
periority in  the  salubrity  of  one  side  as  compared  with  the  other  has 
been  observed. 

"  Except  so  far  as  regards  elevation,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  point  out  any 
practical  rule  to  be  followed  in  the  choice  of  healthy  localities  for 
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the  troops.  The  example  of  Up-Park  Camp  u  BoffideDt  to  sboir 
that  even  a  position  apparently  remote  from  the  noxiovs  agencies  of 
swamps  and  vegetation^  with  a  free  exposure,  drj  soil,  and  supe- 
riority of  comfort  and  accommodation,  may,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  prove  uniformly  unhealthy.  It  is  probable  the  progress  of 
our  investigation  into  the  influence  of  different  localities  on  the 
health  of  troops  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  may  open  up  fresh 
sources  of  information  on  this  interesting  and  important  subject,  and 
enable  us  to  appreciate  with  more  accuracy  the  agencies  by  which 
so  much  sickness  and  mortality  have  been  occasioned.  We  shall 
therefore  defer  any  further  observations  till  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  submitting  the  other  Reports  now  in  course  of  preparation.^ 
Pp.  101-103, 

These  deductions,  perhaps,  some  will  r^;ard  as  not  remarkable 
for  novelty  or  originality.  They  are,  however,  valuable  in  eradi- 
cating various  errors,  and  clearing  the  ground,  as  it  were,  for  the 
construction  of  a  more  substantial  theory  than  any  yet  adduced. 
For  several  of  the  deductions,  and  especially  those  relating  to  the 
doubtful  influence  of  high  temperature,  the  frequent  and  unac- 
countable inconveniences  of  very  marshy  situations,  and  the  su- 
perior salubrity  of  all  situations  elevated  from  1500  to  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  were  perfectly  prepared.  Though 
the  information  communicated  in  this  manner  ts  often  unavoid- 
ably negative,  it  is  always  usefnl  in  guiding  the  medical  oflScer  in 
choosing  the  least  injurious,  and,  if  possible,  the  most  healthy,  si- 
tuation for  the  men  under  his  charge. 

Though  the  authors  have  not  entered,  in  the  present  report,  on 
the  consideration  of  any  practical  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  troops,  and  guarding  against  the  approach  of  disease^ 
yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  in  the  general  deductions  now 
quoted,  the  principles  of  several  important  conditions,  which  ought 
to  be  observed  in  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  forces, 
deemed  necessary  for  protecting  the  colonies,  either  from  foreign 
aggression  or  internal  insurrection.  To  a  few  of  these  it  may  not 
be  unseasonable  briefly  to  advert. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  in  our 
West  India  possessions,  to  as  ereat  an  extent  as  may  be  com- 
patible with  Ihe  security  of  the  islands  and  the  safety  of  the  white 
poDulation,  black  forces.  It  appears  that  though  these  sufl^er  as 
well  as  the  white,  yet  they  do  so  in  a  degree  so  much  less,  that 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  the 
white  soldiers  by  this  expedient. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  as  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  white  or  European  soldiers,  it  should  be  the  study 
of  the  authorities  to  send  them  thither  in  such  months  as  may  be 
most  healthy,  February,  March,  April,  and  May. 

3.  Thirdly^  the  troops  should  always  be  quartered  in  situations 
which  have  been  shown  by  long  experience  to  be  healthy ;  and  it 
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appears  that  in  general  this  is  most  certainly  attained  by  chnsing 
a  certain  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Such  situations  as 
Up-Park  Camp,  Port  Antonio,  Spanish  Town,  and  Montego 
Bay,  ought  to  be  entirely  abandoned  as  residences  for  troops ; 
and  sufficient  accommodation  should  be  provided  at  Maroon  Town, 
and  places  similarly  situated.  A  great  saving  could  thus  be  ef- 
fected to  the  country,  while  the  object  of  garrisoning  and  pro- 
tecting the  colony  would  be  more  certainly  attained. 

4.  It  is  further  of  paramount  importance  to  have  the  barracks 
well  constructed,  with  sufficiently  large  and  commodious  apart- 
ments, with  every  means  of  insuring  cleanliness,  both  domestic 
and  personal,  and  to  see  that  they  be  always  kept  in  complete  repair. 
6.  The  diet  requires  to  be  regulated  with  much  care  and  pre- 
cision. There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  salt  provisions 
are  injurious  in  several  modes, — manifestly  in  three.  They  con- 
tain less  nutritious  matter  than  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  pro- 
visions. They  are  liable  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  They  cause  the  soldier  or  seaman  to  drink ; 
and  drinking  in  the  West  Indies  always  implies  the  daily  use  of 
a  large  quantity  of  rum  and  water,  which,  instead  of  quenching 
thirst  and  assuaging  heat,  invariably  increases  both. 

6.  Every  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  diminish  with  the  Eu- 
ropean soldier  the  intemperate  use  of  spirits,  and  the  inducements 
to  drinking.  We  are  satisfied,  that,  if  these  pernicious  stimulants 
were  abandoned  entirely,  the  soldier  would  be  more  capable  of 
performing  his  duty,  and  would  be  not  less  able  to  resent  the  de- 
leterious influence  of  the  climate.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
f^resent  report  shows  that  the  sober  and  the  intemperate  are  near- 
y  in  equal  proportions  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  diseases  of 
the  climate ;  and  the  sickness  and  mortality  do  not  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  temperance  or  intemperance  of  the  sufferers ;  and 
it  is  also  true,  that  the  diseases  most  fatal  to  the  troops  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  But  it  must  also  be  al- 
lowed, that  while  the  brain-fever,  which  is  the  direct  effect  of  the 
excessive  use  of  these  liquors,  is  very  frequent  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  Jamaica,  is  attended  with  great  mortality,  it  is  not  very  like- 
ly that  the  habitual,  though  not  intemperate,  use  of  these  liquors 
is  to  be  entirely  harmless  or  inert  in  the  predisposition  to  disease. 
Until,  therefore,  this  pernicious  abuse  is  altogether  stopped,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  great  amelioration  in  the  health  or  social  con- 
dition of  the  soldier  can  be  expected  to  take  place. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  Sir  Harry  Hardinge  has  the 
merit  of  having  abolished  the  spirit  rations. 

7.  It  would  be  desirable  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  sol- 
dier as  to  education,  and  to  give  him  such  mental  occupation  as 
would  render  him  less  likely,  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  in  warm 
climates,  to  fly  to  the  temporary  and  hurtful  excitement  produced 
by  drinking.   Several  corps  now  possess  regimental  lilHaries ;  and 
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if  the  men  were  always  sufficiently  educated  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  form  of  recreation,  the  hurtful  one  of  drinking  might  be 
gradually  and  completely  abolished. 

8.  A  Ust  method  of  diminishing  mortality  in  the  West  Indies 
is  stronffly  and  dearly  suggested  by  the  facts  detailed,  illustrating 
the  detnmental  consequences  of  long  residence,  and  the  fidlacy  <^ 
all  idea  of  what  has  been  termed  acclimatization.  As  it  appears 
that  the  health  of  troops  continues  every  year  to  be  deteriorated, 
and  as  no  length  of  residence  either  increases  or  secures  immu- 
nity from  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  an  obvious  conclusion  is, 
that  the  duration  of  service  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  abridg- 
ed, and  that  reliefe  should  be  more  firequent.  The  usual  period 
of  service  in  the  West  Indies  at  present  is  eleven  years ;  and  with 
the  present  rate  of  mortality,  at  least  four«fifths  of  every  corps, 
sometimes  more,  must  unavoidably  be  destroyed  in  that  time. 
The  mortality  in  these  climates  b  indeed  about  the  same  as  in 
four  such  actions  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  1  in  30  of  the  combatants  perished.  If,  therefore,  the 
waste  of  human  life  be  so  excessive,  and  if,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, this  waste  is  increased  by  lengthened  residence,  it  is 
auite  clear  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  diminishing 
iis  evil,  (for  prevented  it  cannot  altogether  be,)  is  to  abridge  the 
period  of  service,  and  to  fiimish  more  frequent  reliefs. 

We  cannot  close  these  observations  witnout  saying  a  few  words 
on  the  useful  and  important  service  which  Mr  Marshall  and 
Captain  Tulloch  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  exact  medical 
knowledge,  and  the  great  obligation  under  which  they  have  laid 
the  profession  by  the  publication  of  the  present  Report 

Uhr  John  Hunter,  in  his  instructive  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Army  in  Jamaica,  made  in  1788  the  following  remarks. 

^^  A  book  was  kept  in  every  hospital,  in  which  was  entered  the 
name  of  each  patient,  his  age,  the  time  of  his  admission,  the  dis- 
ease under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  medicines  which  were  daily 
given  to  him.  This  was  found  equallv  useful  and  convenient  to 
the  surgeons,  and  to  the  physician  or  mspector  of  the  hospitals  ; 
and  from  this  book  a  weekly  return  was  made  of  the  sick  admit- 
ted, discharged,  and  remaining  in  the  hospital.^ 

''  I  cannot  help  suggesting  that  an  hospital-book  or  raster, 
kept  in  the  manner  reconmiended  in  each  regiment,  and  on  board 
every  ship  of  war,  would  afford  the  best  proof  of  the  diligence  and 
abilities  of  the  suigeons ;  and,  if  annually  transmitted  to  those,  to 
whose  superintendence  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  navy  and 
army  is  committed,  would  have  the  good  effect  of  making  mdus- 
try  and  abilities  known  at  the  greatest  distance.  A  plan  of  this 
kind  might  greatly  contribute  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases in  all  the  various  climates  to  which  the  possessions  of  the 
British  Empire  extend ;  and  by  enabling  us  to  take  better  care 
of  the  health  of  our  seamen  and  soldiers,  prove  a  national  benefit.'" 
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The  plan  here  originally  suggested  fifty  years  ago  by  Dr  John 
Hunter,  has  now,  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  Director-General, 
and  Mr  MarshaU  and  Captain  Tulloch,  been  in  a  great  measure 
carried  into  effect.  By  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Sir  James 
Macgrigor  in*  organizing  a  system  of  periodical  reporting,  the  ne- 
cessary materials  were  collected  for  a  space  of  more  than  twenty 
years ;  and,  by  the  persevering  industry  and  methodical  talents  of 
the  two  latter  gentlemen,  these  have  been  converted  into  the  only 
form  in  which  such  collections  can  be  really  beneficial.  It  is 
only  by  iamiliar  knowledge  of  the  immense  mass  of  materials  ac- 
cumulated under  such  circumstances,  that  the  diligence  and  in- 
dustry of  those  who  examined,  arranged,  and  condensed  them  can 
be  truly  estimated.  Where  ordinary  application  would  have  been 
dismayed  with  the  number  and  ina^itude  of  the  documents,  and 
perplexed  with  the  multiplicity  and  complication  of  the  details, 
the  authors  of  the  present  Report  have  proceeded  with  unremitting 
zeal,  and  the  most  untiring  diligence  in  arranging  and  condensing 
materials,  in  calculating  long  numerical  proportions,  and  in  com- 
paring and  presenting  the  remits  in  intelligiDle  forms. 
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In  the  fortieth  volume  of  this  Journal,  a  comprehensive  analysis 
was  given  of  Mr  Colquhoun'^s  first  work  on  Animal  Magnetism.  It 
is  now  our  intention  to  discuss  the  subject  as  fully  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  on  what  foundation  the  va- 
rious statements  concerning  the  phenomena  asserted  to  be  the  ef- 
fects of  this  assumed  agency  rest,  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
deduced  from  them.  In  executing  the  task  which  we  have  impos- 
ed upon  ourselves,  we  have  rigorously  examined  the  evidence  ad- 
duced by  the  partisans  of  this  supposed  discovery,  and,  in  form- 
ing our  opinions,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  been  un- 
influenced by  any  other  motive  than  a  sincere  desire  to  discover 
the  truth. 

The  expression  Animal  Magnetism  is  used  to  designate  a  pe- 
culiar influence  which  is  supposed  to  be  exerted  by  certain  indi- 
viduals over  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  The  former  are  ge- 
nerally delicate  nervous  individuals,  women,  youths,  or  children, 
though  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  reportea  to  have  been  simi- 
larly affected.  The  latter,  if  we  may  trust  the  supporters  of  the 
doctrine,  are  temporary  depositaries  of  the  agent  through  which  the 
influence  is  supposed  to  be  exercised. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  an  account  of  those  su- 
perstitious and  mystical  practices,  which,  from  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod, have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  or  for  pur- 
poses less  praiseworthy,  because,  even  though  it  could  be  shown 
that  such  processes  were  occasionally  successiiil,  they  would  afford 
no  corroboration  of  the  statements  and  views  of  the  magnetists  of 
the  present  day,  inasmuch  as  the  same  plans  were  not  followed, 
and  the  effects  might  be  more  rationally  attributed  to  friction, 
heat,  moisture,  and  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  Re- 
ferring, therefore,  those  who  are  interested  in  such  investigations 
td  the  ingenious  work  of  Mr  Colquhoun,  we  shall  now  briefly  trace 
the  history  of  animal  magnetism  from  the  time  of  Mesmer  to  the 
present  day. 

During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  magnet  was  employed  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  various  dis- 
eases, and  many  wonderful  cures  were  attributed  to  it.  About 
the  year  1773,  Father  Kell,  the  astronomer,  whose  attention  had 
been  devoted  to  the  subject,  imagined  that  he  had  cured  himself 
of  rheumatism,  and  a  lady  of  chronic  cardialgia,  by  the  use  of 
magnets.  Mesmer,  to  whom  he  related  his  supposed  successes,  saw 
in  them  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  views  which  he  had  promul- 
gated eight  years  before  in  his  thesis  "  On  the  influence  of 
the  planets  on  the  human  body.*"  Accordingly,  he  repeated  the 
experiments,  and,  being  satisfied  with  the  results,  published  them 
in  1775  in  a  "  Letter  to  a  Foreign  Physician  on  the  Magnedq 
Remedy."" 
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This  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Father  Kell,  who  charg- 
ed him  with  borrowing  or  rather  stealing  his  discovery.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  second  letter  to  the  public.  Meeting 
with  much  opposition  and  even  persecution  in  Vienna,  in  this  and 
the  following  year,  he  travelled  in  Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  performed  many  cures  both  publicly  and  privately. 

At  this  period  a  pretended  exorcist  of  the  name  of  Gassner 
resided  at  Ratisbon,  to  whom  Mesmer  paid  a  visit.  John  Jo- 
seph Gassner  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who,  though  perhaps  per- 
fectly honest,  was  possessed  of  great  zeal  and  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion. His  constitution  was  feeble,  and  he  was  subject  to  affec- 
tions of  the  head.  These,  he  became  convinced,  were  occasioned 
by  demoniacal  agency,  which  could  be  repelled  only  by  the  name 
of  Jesus.  In  his  own  case  his  efforts  having  had  the  desired  effect, 
he  forthwith  proceeded  to  treat  the  diseases  of  his  parishioners, 
and  in  1774  published  his  work  "  Maniire  de  vivre  pieuw  et 
Hen  portantr"  In  this  book  he  divided  the  different  kinds  of 
demoniacal  actions  into  possessionsy  obsessions  and  circumses- 
sions.  To  ascertain  whether  a  disease  was  the  result  of  natural 
causes,  or  of  the  agency  of  Satan,  Gassner  conjured  the  evil  spirit 
to  declare  himself,  and,  if  after  three  appeals  and  three  signs  of  the 
cross,  no  answer  was  given,  he  considered  the  malady  natural,  and  to 
be  cured  by  the  usual  means.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  demon  an- 
swered, and  the  body  of  the  patient  was  convulsed,  Gassner  rub- 
bing his  hands  on  his  girdle,  taking  his  stole  and  cross,  invoking 
the-  names  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  touching  and  pressing  different 
part^of  the  body,  often,  as  was  said,  indecently  in  the  case  of  wo- 
men, endeavoured  to  dispel  the  disease.  Great  success  attended 
his  efforts,  and  though,  when  he  presented  himself  to  the  Bishop 
of  Mersburg,  he  was  dismissed  as  an  impostor,  the  Bishop  of  Ra- 
tisbon  invited  him  to  Elwangen,  where  he  continued  his  practices. 
When  patients  relapsed,  he  accused  them  of  having  committed 
some  new  sin  or  of  want  of  faith,  and  gave  them  some  formulse 
for  exorcising  the  demon.  The  celebrated  Lavater,  with  his  usual 
love  of  mysticism,  became  the  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Gassner, 
and  believed  him  to  have  obtained  supematunu  power,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strength  of  his  faith. 

Gassner  was  not  the  only  enthusiast  or  mystic  of  that  time.  Dc 
Haen,  physician  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  published  a  work  on  magic, 
in  which  he  has  acknowledged  the  influence  of  the  devil  on  the 
human  body,  and  Professor  Krause  of  Leipsic  was  distinguished 
for  his  mysticism  and  absurdity.  Mesmer  declared  the  cures  of 
Father  Gassner  to  be  effected  by  animal  magnetism. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Mesmer,  both  in  Vienna 
and  elsewhere,  availed  himself  of  artificial  magnets  in  his  prac- 
tice. These,  however,  he  soon  laid  aside,  and  trusted  to  cer- 
tain manoeuvres  for  producing  the  requisite  effects.     In  what 
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manner  he  was  led  to  make  this  change,  it  is  not  easj  to  say. 
According  to  Ennemoser,  ^^  Mcsmer  was  led  to  the  disco  very 
of  animal  magnetism  by  the  following  circumstance.  Being 
present  on  one  occasion  when  blood  was  drawn,  he  found  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  flowing  of  the  blood  when  he  ap- 
proached or  retired.  Having  afterwuds  repeated  the  experiment, 
the  same  phenomenon  was  manifested.  Hence  be  was  induced 
to  conclude  that  his  person  was  endowed  with  this  magnetic  in- 
fluence^ which  may  have  been  stronger  in  him  than  in  ouier  men, 
as  different  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  may  possess  different  degrees 
of  magnetic  power.**^  (Isis  Revelata,  Vol.  i.  p.  217.)  M.  Colqu- 
houn  admits  that  this  account  of  the  matter  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  Mesmer'^s  writings,  and,  in  our  opinion,  if  it  were  correct, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  have  omitted  so  natural  an 
explanation.  According  to  his  pupil  and  steady  partisan,  Grand- 
diamp,  Mesmer  received  the  first  hint  of  his  system,  from  re- 
marking that  when  any  of  his  servants  or  friends  stood  behind 
him,  he  was  made  aware  of  his  presence  by  a  peculiar  sensation,  by 
which,  without  seeing  him,  he  was  able  to  tell  his  name.  Another, 
and  what  may  appear  to  many  a  more  probable  explanation,  is,  that 
when  Father  Kelt  accused  him  of  stealing  his  discovery,  it  became 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  air  of  originality,  to  vary 
the  process  by  discarding  magnets.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  no 
longer  talked  of  mineral^  but  of  animal  magnetism. 

On  his  return  to  Vienna,  Mesmer  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  mysticism,  as  to  disgust  several  who  had  been  his  partisans; 
and  most  men  were  convinced  that,  if  he  were  not  an  impostor,  he 
was  a  self-deceiving  enthusiast.  Among  the  many  cures  which 
at  this  period  he  pretended  to  have  made,  was  the  restoring  sight 
to  a  blind  girl.  This  was  disputed  by  the  oculist  Berth,  who  as- 
serted that  the  girl  was  not  bhnd,  and  the  Empress  sent  an  order 
to  Mesmer  to  put  an  end  to  his  imposture.  Accordingly,  he  left 
Vienna  in  1777,  and  appeared  at  ^aris  in  February  1778.  This 
city  was  then  as  it  is  now,  exactly  the  place  suited  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  wonderful  doctrine  or  startling  discovery,  and 
although  his  reception  by  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
was  cold,  contemptuous,  and  discouraging,  he  was  abundantly  re- 
compensed by  the  interest  which  many  of  the  gay  and  fashionable 
residents  in  the  capital  took  in  his  views,  and  by  making  a  convert 
of  Dr  D^Eslon,  first  physician  to  the  Count  D^Artois.  Encouraged 
by  him,  Mesmer  published  in  1779  his  Memoire  sur  la  dScou- 
verte  du  MagnSHsme  Animal^  "  which,  besides  an  apology  for 
his  conduct  in  Vienna,  contained  a  concentrated  view  of  his  system 
in  twenty-seven  propositions,^  Mr  Colquhoun'^s  abstract  of  which 
will  be  found  at  the  143d  pige  of  the  40th  volume  of  this  Journal. 

At  this  period  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  proceeded,  in 
a  very  summary  and  absurd  manner,  not  only  to  repudiate  the  doc- 
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trinea  whieh  they  were  perfectly  justified  in  doing,  but  to  sus* 

tend  M.  D^Eslon  from  nis  privileges  as  a  member,  and  threaten 
im  and  all  others  who  embraced  the  new  feith  with  expulsion  if 
they  persisted.  Not  content  with  this  they  exacted  an  oath  from 
their  members,  that  they  should  never  believe  in  magnetism  or 
practise  it*  The  consequence  of  this  might  have  been  easily  fore- 
seen.  Hundreds  of  controversial  pamphlets  appeared,  many 
lawyers  condemned  the  decree,  and  Mesmer  and  D'*Eslon  appear- 
ed  as  sufferers  for  conscience.  This  has  afforded  the  animal  mag- 
netists  of  the  present  day  a  fruitful  theme  for  declamation,  and  it 
will  appear  to  many  that  they  consider  the  condemnation  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrines.  The  Academy  undoubtedly  acted  in  a  decided  man- 
ner;  but  their  being  wrong  in  the  mode  of  expressing  their  disap- 
probation does  not  prove  that  it  was  not  well  founded. 

In  the  meantime  the  house  of  Mesmer  was  crowded  with  devo- 
tees, and  it  is  said  that  the  voluptuaries  of  the  day  of  both  s^es 
repaired  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  that  feeling  of 
awe  and  repose,  which  his  mode  of  operating  was  so  well  calculated 
to  inspire. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  an  account  of  Mesmer'^s 
mode  of  proceeding,  because  it  has  been  briefly  indicated  in  the 
article  above  referr^  to,  and  has  been  detailed  again  and  again  in 
the  works  on  the  subject,  and  in  many  popular  publications  of  the 
day. 

In  1784,  M.  Thouret  published  "  Recherchea  et  doutea  aar 
le  MagneHame  Animal^  a  work  characterized  by  great  variety, 
extent,  and  accuracy  of  information.  Twelve  objections  were 
made  bv  him  to  Mesmer^s  doctrines. 

1.  That  touch,  as  employed  by  Mesmer,  on  parts  endowed  with 
ffreat  sensibility,  as  the  stomach,  may  be  productive  of  certain  ef- 
fects by  communicating  a  lively  impulse  to  the  plexus  of  nerves 
there  situated,  which  are  connected  with  the  other  nerves  of  the 
body ;  that  many  such  fiu:ts  have  been  reported,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  sensations  to  which  such  touchines  {attouchemena) 
give  rise,  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  pecmiar  agent  or  fluid. 

2.  That  the  heat  produced  by  the  hand,  and  the  motion  com- 
municated to  the  air,  may  give  rise  to  strong  impressions  on  indi- 
viduals possessed  of  great  sensibility,  and  whose  fibres  are  con- 
vulsed, without  these  effects  proving  the  existence  of  a  new  agent. 

8.  That,  by  engaging  the  imagination  by  an  imposing  appara^ 
tus  and  extraordmary  process,  by  the  confidence  producea  by 
great  promises  and  enthusiasm,  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  tone 
of  the  sensible  and  nervous  fibres,  then  to  direct  by  touchings 
their  impulse  to  certain  organs,  and  thus  excite  in  them  evacuations 
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or  excretions,  without  there  being  an  accession  to  physical  or  medi- 
cal knowledge. 

4.  That  the  presence  of  a  person  already  in  conTulsions  or  ready 
to  fall  into  them,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  disposing  canses ; 
that  as  the  spasm  of  one  organ  is  easily  communicated  to  others, 
and  may  be  transmitted  from  one  individual  to  another,  it  is  not 
at  all  wonderful  that  in  apartments  where  the  pretended  magnetic 
treatment  is  pursued,  spasms  and  convulsions  should  spr^ul  so 
rapidly,  the  means  of  producing  them  being  so  easy ;  that  history 
lumishes  us  with  many  facts  of  convulsive  diseases  spreading  over 
a  whole  village,  and  even  over  a  whole  town,  in  a  manner  still  more 
surprising  than  that  of  which  animal  magnetism  furnishes  instances. 

5.  That  the  partisans  of  animal  magnetism  produce  what  they 
call  crises,  that  is  a  state  of  convulsion,  only  in  very  irritable  and 
nervous  subjects,  and  especially  women,  whose  sensibility  has  been 
previously  excited  by  the  means  already  alluded  to. 

6.  That  there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  cures  produced 
by  fear,  joy,  or  any  violent  emotion,  which  only  prove  tne  power 
of  nervous  influence  over  disease. 

7.  That  at  different  epochs  two  famous  empirics,  Oreatrakea 
and  Oassner,  produced  in  different  individuals  effects  which  ap- 
peared surprising ;  that  they  employed  merely  touchings ;  and  Uuit 
it  was  universally  allowed  that  tney  operated  through  uie  imagina- 
tion. 

8.  That  in  many  instances  animal  magnetists  appear  more 
anxious  to  surprise  the  spectators  than  to  cure  the  diseased ;  that 
the  spasms  and  convulsions  which  they  induce  are  productive  of 
positive  mischief,  were  it  only  by  the  habit  which  they  entail. 

9.  That  many  local  diseases,  not  being  in  the  numoer  of  those 
on  which  animal  magnetism  acts,  and  certain  individuals  not  being 
under  its  influence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mesmer  himself, 
there  is  good  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  partisans  of  the  doctrine 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  resource  to  explain  their  fiiiluie& 

10.  That  to  pretend  that  a  plan  has  been  discovered  which  will 
cure  all  forms  of  disease  is  an  absurdity  inexcusable  in  an  enlight- 
ened age. 

11.  That  all  the  phenomena  produced  by  Mesmer  by  means 
which  he  has  not  published,  may  be  explained  by  the  known  effects 
of  sensibility,  without  having  recourse  to  any  new  agency. 

152.  That  Mesmer,  even  supposing  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 

teculiar  agent,  has  followed  a  course  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
is  discovery,  by  acting  like  those  who  have  made  vain  efforts  to 
gain  credit  for  a  system  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  oblivion  into 
which  it  has  fallen. 

The  same  year,  MM.  Poissonnier,  Mauduyt,  Caille,andAndry, 
^commissioners  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  named  by  the 
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King  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  magnetists,  gave  in  their 
report,  which  was  read  on  the  24th  August.  The  following  are 
their  conclusions,  which  are  more  unfitvourable,  if  possible,  than 
ihose  of  Thouret. 

1.  That  the  pretended  animal  magnetism  is  an  old  system 
which  was  extolled  in  the  preceding  age,  and  fell  into  obliyion. 

2.  That  tlie  partisans  of  animal  magnetism  have  neither  at  this 
nor  any  other  time,  furnished  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  un- 
known agent  or  fluid  to  which  they  have  attributed  certain  pro- 
perties and  effects,  and  that,  consequently,  the  existence  of  this 
agent  is  gratuitoudy  supposed. 

3.  That  this  pretended  means  of  cure,  reduced  to  imtation  of 
sensible  regions,  to  irritation,  and  the  effects  of  imagination,  is  at 
least  useless  in  those  cases  in  which  neither  evacuations  nor  con- 
vulsions occur ;  and  that  it  may  often  become  dangerous  to  pa- 
tients of  great  nervous  susceptibility,  by  its  carrying  the  tension 
of  the  fibres  too  far. 

4.  That  it  is  most  injurious  to  individuals  in  whom  it  produces 
those  effects  which  have  been  improperly  termed  crises ;  that  the 
stronger  these  pretended  crises  are,  the  more  violent  the  convul- 
sions ;  that  the  more  abundant  the  evacuations,  the  more  dange- 
rous it  is ;  and  that  there  are  many  constitutions  and  dispositions 
on  which  its  effects  may  be  fatal. 

5.  Ihat  the  public  treatment  of  patients  byaninud  magnetism, 
in  addition  to  tne  bad  effects  already  mentioned,  exposes  indivi- 
duals of  a  good  constitution  to  the  danger  of  contracting  spas- 
modic and  convulsive  habits,  which  may  produce  the  greatest  evils. 

In  consequence  of  thb  report,  the  society  called  upon  the  go- 
vernment to  suppress  animal  magnetism  as  a  nuisance. 

On  the  4th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  the  report  of  Bailly, 
Franklin,  Le  Roy,  De  Bory,  and  Lavoisier,  was  read  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  For  the  conclusions  drawn  by  these  eminent  men,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  40th  volume  of  this  Journal. 

Against  these  reports  the  partisans  of  animal  magnetism  loudly 
exclaimed,  and  though  most  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  ao- 
quiesced  in  the  conclusions  of  the  reporters,  and  the  subject  lost 
most  of  its  attraction,  a  few  individuals  endeavoured  to  support 
its  doctrines.  But  they  were  scarcel  v  heard  of  beyond  the  circle  of 
their  friends  and  dependents,  notwithstanding  that,  from  time  to 
time,  they  solicited  the  attention  of  the  public  by  various  publica- 
tions. In  the  meantime  animal  magnetists  divided  themselves  into 
three  sects,  of  which  M.  Dupotet  gives  the  following  brief  account. 

**  \%t.  The  original  school  of  Mesmer.  This  prevailed  prindpally 
in  Paris.  Its  doctrines  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy,  as  described  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius.  Its  disciples  be- 
lieved m  the  existence  of  a  universal  fluid,  and  conducted  the  ope« 
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ntioa  physically ;  tliat  is^  hj  paanng  the  hands  immediately  over, 
or  at  a  short  distance  from,  toe  body  of  the  patient.  2d,  The  school 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Barbarin.  This  was  founded  at  Lyons,  and 
thoDffh  it  had  many  partisans  in  France,  prerailed  principally  in 
Sweden  and  Germany.     Its  principles  remind  us  ai  the  Flatonic 

Shilosophy ;  its  disciples  maintained,  that  the  magnetic  operatioa 
epended  entirely  '  on  a  pure  effort  of  the  soul,'  and  was  to  be  con- 
ducted only  on  psychical  principles.  They  were,  therefore,  termed 
spiritualists.  Lastly,  the  school  of  the  Marquis  de  Puys^gur,  founded 
at  Strasbourg,  the  disciples  of  which,  proressing  to  be  guided  only 
by  observation,  called  themselves  experimentsdists.  Ine  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  school  is,  that  it  combines  the  physical  treat* 
ment  of  the  schocd  of  Mesmer,  with  the  psychical  treatment  <^  that 
of  Barbarin."^I>upoCet,  pp.  17>  18. 

The  first  systematic  work  on  animal  magnetism  was  pub- 
lished by  Deleuse  in  1818,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  Cri- 
tique du  MagnetUme  Animal^  and  appears  to  have  led  to 
the  reconsideration  of  the  subject.  Many  men  of  scientific 
eminence  expressed  themselves  in  its  favour;  and  although 
M.  Virey,  in  his  article  on  Animal  Magnetism  in  the  Diction- 
naire  des  Sciences  Medicates,  minutely  examined  its  history  and 
proofs,  and  gave  what  many  consider  a  complete  refutation,  die 
contagion  of  the  new  doctrine  spread,  till  in  1896  the  Academy 
decided  by  a  majority  of  ten,  on  appointing  a  new  commission. 
During  the  five  years  which  elapsed  between  the  appointment  of 
this  commission  and  the  reading  of  its  report,  several  treatises  were 
published  and  experiments  made.  When  die  report  waS  read^  a 
scene  ensued  which  we  trust  will  never  again  be  exhibited  by  any 
body  of  scientific  men.  We  transcribe  as  a  curiosity,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  given  by  M.  Dupotet. 

**  The  hall  in  which  the  Academy  assembled,  so  empty  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  was  that  day  crowded  :  even  the  passages  were  Ob- 
structed  by  the  curious.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  one  of 
those  decrees  <m  which  the  weal  or  woe  of  a  nation  depends  was  in 
agitation.  All  the  members  of  the  Academy,  even  those  enfieebled 
by  &gCy  vci^  at  their  posts.  The  meeting  was  then  opened,  and  M. 
Husson,  the  reporter  of  the  committee,  then  appeaml  at  the  bar 
with  a  voluminous  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand.  He  spoke  in  a  grave 
and  somewhat  measured  tone,  and  be^n  by  reviewing  the  events 
which  had  preceded  the  nomination  of  the  commission ;  he  then  in- 
voked the  memory  of  the  ancient  friendship  borne  by  the  elder  prac- 
titioners present  to  its  members  ; — he  at  length  came  to  the  point, 
and  related,  first,  all  that  had  appeared  doubtful  to  the  commis- 
sioners ;  then  he  cited  the  fiicts  which  could  be  explained  by  causes 
foreign  to  magnetism ;  and  lastly,  the  positive  facts,  which  oodM 
only  be  referred  to  magnetism  itself.  But  as  the  forms  of  oratory 
and  the  cases  already  cited  had  absorbed  much  time,  the  conduaion 
of  the  report  was  deferred  till  next  meeting. 
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''  This  was  the  day  of  the  grand  battle ; — I  say  battle,  for  on  this 
occasion  there  was  a  general  afiray  among  the  members  of  the  Aca* 
demy.  While  the  report  was  being  read,  they  listened  with  oneasi- 
ness  to  the  &cts  detailed^  but  when  the  higher  phenomena  of  luci« 
dity  were  described  a  general  murmur,  not  very  flattering  to  the 
commissioners,  prerailed,  which  gradually  increased,  untu  several 
academicians  started  from  their  seats  and  apostrophized,  in  unmea- 
sured terms  of  indignation  and  contumely,  the  men  who  had  con- 
scientiously related  the  facts  which  they  had  seen  and  attested.  An 
outcry  was  raised  on  all  sides  against  the  commissioners ;  but  with- 
out being  disconcerted,  many  members  of  the  Academy,  who  believ- 
ed in  magnetism,  because  they  had  themselves  examined  it,  vindi- 
cated them,  and  retorted  : — *  You  do  not  believe  in  magnetism- 
be  it  so ;  but  in  this  very  place  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  de- 
nied ;  yet  the  blood  does  circulate !  Here  they  who  practised  inocu- 
lation were  denounced  as  impostors,  and  the  inoculated  as  dupes  and 
idiots ;  yet  was  inooilation  no  imposition  or  idiocy ;  here,  also,  the 
physicians  who  first  employed  tartar  emetic  were  put  on  their  trial 
and  expeUed  the  academy,  yet  we  have  now  for  colleagues  men 
who  employ  it  in  enormous  doses !'  Another  exclaimed  with  sten- 
torian voice, '  This  institution  ridiculed  those  who  affirmed  they  had 
seen  stones  hX\  from  the  sky  ;  yet  meteoric  stones  do  fidl !'  Thus 
the  sanctuary  of  science  was  on  a  sudden  converted  into  an  arena  of 
Babel-like  confusion,  because  a  few  of  the  learned  members  of  the 
academy  were'  not  prepared  to  accredit  the  £acts  which  the  oom« 
missioners  whom  they  had  themselves  delegated  with  the  inquiry, 
reporte4  to  them/'— Pp.  24,  26. 

The  details  of  this  report  have  already  been  given  in  the  vo- 
lume of  this  Journal  before  referred  to.  But  as  many  seem  to 
imagine  the  conclusions  of  the  commissioners  irrefragable,  we  shall 
place  in  juxtaposition  with  them  those  given  by  M.  Dubois  in  his 
critical  exposition,  as  quoted  by  Mr  liCe. 

dmdutkmt  of  the  Report,  Ratiomii  Conebuitms. 

1.  «  Contact  of  thumbs  and  xnoFe-  **  Tbepassee  are  means  employed  to 

ments  termed  pattet  are  the  means  of  transmit  a  pretended    action  to    the 

relationship  employed  to  transmit  mag-  magnetised, 
netie  aefSon  firom  the  magnetiser  to  the 
magnetiaed* 

^**  Magnetism  acts  in  persons  of  ^  **  Magnetism  does  not  act  oo  any 

diffierent  age  and  sex.  person  whatever  by  the  age  or  sex. 

&  **  Mimy  sffiwts  appear  to  depend  d.  ^'  We  have  not  seen  any  eflfects  that 

on  magnetism  alone,  and  are  not  repro-  could  be  attributed  to  magnetism;  the 

duoed  without  it.  phenomena  obsenred  d^end  on  other 


4.  •*  The  effects  produced  by  magne*  4.  **  There  is  no  proof  that  the  agi- 

tism  are  varied ;  it  agitates  some,  eahns  tation  or  calmness  of  the  individuals, 

others ;  it  geoorally  causes  aoceleiatioo  any  more  than  the  other  circumstances, 

of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  slight  con*  are  produced  by  magnetism, 
vulsive  movements,  sonmolency,  and  in 
a  few  oases,  what  ii  called  somnambu- 
lism. 
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5.  ««  The  exifteoc*  of  peculiar  cbarac.        5.  *»  Ditto,  Ditto, 
tfra,  proper  to  reeogniae  in  all  eaaea  the 
reality  of  a  state  of  tonmaiDlmlisiD,  has 
not  been  prored. 

6.  «*  It  may,  however,  be  inferred  6.  ••  It  has  been  impossible  lor  us  to 

with  certainty,  that  this  state  exisU.  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  state 

when  It  gives  rise  to  the  developeroent  was  real ;  eren  when  it  gave  rise  to  the 

of  new  ftculties,  as  cloirvoifanre,  and  in.  above-mentioned  phenomena,  and  pro- 

tuitive  foresight ;  or  when  it  produces  duced  inaensibUity  and  other  physido- 

great  changes  in  the  physiological  con-  gioal  changes,  inasmuch  as  these  effects 

ditjon  of  the  bdividual,  as  insensibiUty,  may  be  referred  to  other  causes, 
sudden  increase  of  strength ;  as  this  ef- 
fect cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other 


7.  «  When  the  effects  of  Magnetism        7.  «•  It  has  not  been  demonstrated 

^??!^P      "*^***'*^**"^*'****^  ^^^  P«»*  *>*▼•  "^^y  produced  any 

<m  subsequent  trials  to  have  recourse  to  phenomena,  stiU  less  that  the  look  and 

tbe/NMwt.    The  look  of  the  magneUser,  will  of  the  magnetiser  has  had  this  in- 

bis  will  alone  have  the  same  inHucnce.  fluence. 

S^Changes  noore  or  less  remarkable        a  **  These  changes  in  the  perceptions 

are  effected  m  the  perceptions  and  fe.  and  feculties,  which  appeared  to  be  ef- 

culuaof  peisonson  whom  komnambu-  fected  on  somnambulists,  may  be  re- 

o  ^J*?*  "**^"*^**^  fe«-rod  to  other  causes  than  magnetism. 

9.  ««  We  have  ^een  two  somnambulista        9. ««  We  have  seen  two  somnambulists 

distoiyuiA   with   closed   eyes  objects  capable,  it  was  said,  of  reading,  &c.  with 

piao|d  before  them.     They  have  read  closed  eyes ;  but  it  has  not  been  proved 

voids,  estimated  the  diff'erence  of  co-  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  edges  of  the 

lours,  the  pnnta  on  cards,  Ac.  eyeUds  were  at  aU  times  in  immediate 

contact. 

.V  V?*^"*™**"*****  ''^  *>•'«        ^^'  "  ^'«  h*^  ««»  t^o  aomnambn- 

met  with  the  fiMulty  of  foreaeeing  acts  lists  capable,  as  it  was  said,  of  foreseeing 

or  the  organinn  to  take  place  at  periods  acts  of  the  organism ;  but  one  predicted 

more  or  less  distinct.     One  announced  attacks  of  a  disease  that  may  be  simu- 

the  day,  hour,  and  mmute  of  the  invasion  Uted ;  the  other  announced  the  period 

Md  recurrence  ofan  epileptic  attack;  the  of  his  cure,  when  already  in  foil  con- 

other  foresaw  the  period  of  his  cure,  valesccnce. 
Their  anticipations  were  realised. 

11.  "  We  have  only  seen  in  one  in-        U,  *«  We  have  seen  a  sonnarobulist 

Stance,  a  somnambulist  who  has  describe  endowed,  it  was  said,  with  the  fecuhy 

ed  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  in  three  of  ascertaining  the  disease  under  which 

individuals  presented  to  her.  persons  presented  to  her  lidxnired ;  but 

in  the  6rst  case  she  only  mentioned  in- 
significant symptoms :  in  the  other  two 
cases  all  the  circumstances  show  that 
she  had  received  her  information  before- 

•    12,  In  order  to  establish  jusUy  the        12.  "  There  are  no  rehitions  to  be  es- 

relations  of  magnetism  with  therapeu-  tablished  between  magnetism  and  the- 

tics,  we  must  have  observed  the  efffect  rapeutics,  because  the  pretended  maff- 

on  a  number  of  indiriduals,  and  have  nttic  eflecta  have  been  absolutely  null; 

made  many  ezperimenta  on  such  per-  and  it  is  not  from  the  smaU  number  of 

sons.     This  not  having  been  done,  the  cases,  but  on  account  of  their  nullity, 

commisnoners  only  say  that  they  have  that  the  commissioners  cannot  deter- 

aeen  too  few  cases  to  enable  them  to  give  mine, 
a  decisive  opinion. 

18. ««  Considered  as  an  agent  of  phy-        18.  «•  Magnetism  cannot  be  consider- 

Mological  phenomena  or  of  therapeu.  ed  as  an  i«ent  of  physiological  pheno- 


j^  ,  , ,  —     -place  ...  —  «..-.^  ^.  ^^^. 

ii^iln  "^  ■wperintended  by  a  phy-     ledge,  and,  far  from  recommending  ita 

employment,  physicians  ought  to  op- 
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pote  themselves  to  the  charlaUnism 
which  seeks  to  spreed  it  ebroed. 
14.  «  The  commission  could  not  14.  ^  The  commiauon  could  not 
^rify,  becMiae  it  had  not  opportunities,  perceive,  because  it  had  no  opportuni^ , 
the  existence  of  any  other  faculties  in  so  many  other  faculties  said  to  exist  in 
somnambulists  ;  but  it  communicates,  somnambulisu ;  but  it  communicates 
in  iu  report,  facU  sufficiently  important  fiictt  important  enough  to  determine  the 
to  show,  that,  in  iu  opinion,  the  acade-  academy  to  abstain  firom  encouraging 
my  ought  to  encourage  researches  on  researches  on  magnetism,  as  it  could 
animal  magnetism  as  a  curious  branch  not  constitute,  as  some  believe,  a  curious 
of  psycholoffy  and  natural  history.**  branch  of  psychology  and  natural  hi*. 

tory.-— Pp.  20-24. 

Upwards  of  twelve  months  ago  the  subject  was  again  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  academy,  in  consequence  of  a  Dr  Bema, 
who  had  been  delivering  lectures  on  animal  magnetism,  offering 
to  convince  the  members  of  its  powers  by  their  personal  expe- 
rience. A  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Roux,  Bouil- 
laud,  Cloquet,  Emery,  Pelletier,  Caventou,  Comae,  Oudet,  and 
Dubois  (<r Amiens,)  and  though  both  partisans  and  opponents 
were  thus  associated,  the  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  On 
the  score,  therefore,  of  fairness,  no  objection  can  with  propriety 
be  made.  We  shall  state  briefly  the  substance  of  this  docu- 
ment. 

The  commissioners  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  27th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1837,  at  M.  Bemads  house ;  and  after  some  discussion  it 
was  agreed,  ^'  that  the  experiments  should  take  place  at  M.  Roux'^s 
house,  and  that  no  strangers  except  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
subjects,  of  experiment  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  room.**  On 
the  8d  of  March  all  the  commissioners  except  M.  Oudet  met  at 
seven  in  the  evening;  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  M.  Bema 
introduced  to  them  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  "  of 
a  constitution  apparently  nervous  and  delicate,  but  with  an  air 
sufficiently  cool  and  resolute."^  The  experiments  fixed  upon  were, 
1.  somnambulism;  2.  proof  of  insensibility  to  pricking  and  tickling; 

5.  restitution,  by  mental  will,  of  the  sensibility ;  4.  obedience  to 
the  mental  order  to  lose  the  power  of  motion  ;  5.  obedience  to  the 
mental  order  to  cease  answerinff  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  ; 

6.  repetition  of  the  same  expenment,  the  magnetiser  being  sepa- 
rated firom  the  somnambulist  by  a  door ;  7.  awaking ;  8.  accord- 
ing to  the  mental  order,  which  shall  be  enjoined  in  the  somnam* 
bulic  state,  persistence  in  the  restoration  of  the  sensibility,  and 
also  persistence  in  the  power  of  losing  or  recovering  this  sensibi- 
lity at  the  will  of  the  magnetiser. 

The  girl  was  cautioudy  and  afiably  received  by  the  commis* 
sioners,  who,  before  the  experiments  were  made,  introduced 
needles,  brought  by  M.  Bema,  to  the  depth  of  about  half  a  line 
into  her  hands  and  neck.  She  at  first  asserted  that  she  felt  no 
pain,  but  at  hist  confessed  that  she  did  feel  a  very  little.  These 
preliminaries  being  completed,  M.  Bcrna  made  her  sit  closely  by 
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him,  and  then  appeared  to  contemplate  her  in  silence,  without  per- 
forming the  passes.    After  a  minute  or  two  he  declared  her  to  be 
in  a  state  of  somnambulism.    Her  eyes  weate  covered  with  cotton 
and  a  bandage.     No  proof  was  given  that  she  was  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism.     He  then  contemplated  the  girl  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  announced  that  she  was  strudc  with  oeneral  insensibi- 
lity.    Of  this  insensibility  the  commissioners  had  no  adequate 
proo^  because  the  intensity  of  the  pain  to  be  inflicted  was  rigo- 
rously fixed  by  M.  Bema ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  even  the  modified  attemj^ts  to  inflict  nain  succeeded  or 
not,— the  half  of  the  features  being  concealed  by  the  bandage. 
When  M.  Dubois  pricked  her  more  forcibly  under  the  chin  than 
the  rest,  she  instantly  performed  with  vivacity  the  movement  of 
deglutition.    ^^  M.  Bema  perceived  it,  and  cave  new  cautions.^ 
When  touched  by  M.  Cloquet,  she  stated  that  she  felt  the  im- 
pression.   This,  it  will  be  observed,  happened  after  M.  Bema 
bad  declared  that  he  had  deprived  her  of  all  sensibility.    M. 
Bema,  however,  proceeded  to  inform  the  commissioners,  ^^  that 
he  was  going,  by  the  sole  and  tacit  intervention  of  his  will,  to  pa- 
ralyze either  from  sensibility  or  motion  any  part  of  the  girFs 
body  that  they  would  wish.^    Certain  conditions  were  proposed 
to  lum,  which  were  calculated  to  prevent  collusion.    These,  how- 
ever, he  rejected.    All  the  evidence  which  the  commissioners  were 
allowed  to  have  of  the  existence  of  paralysis  was,  ^^  that  when  told 
to  raise  her  arm,  8ec.  the  somnambule  did  raise  it  or  not :  in  the 
latter  case— «that  is,  if  when  told  to  do  it,  she  did  not  raise  her 
limbs,  or  move  her  head,  or  talk ;  it  was  to  be  considered  that  she 
was  paralyzed  by  the  tacit  will  of  M.  Bema,  and  that  all  this  de- 
pended on  the  agency  of  animal  magnetism.^    As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  commissioners  were  to  be  rapid  in  making  their  ob- 
servations ;  and  if  the  first  trials  did  not  succeed,  they  were  to  be 
repeated  till  paralysis  was  produced.      To  this,  of  coune,  the 
commissioners  refused  to  agree ;  and  M.  Bema  announced  that 
he  would  do  no  more  at  this  meeting  except  awaken  the  girl,  and 
restore  her  sensibility.     This  he  sheeted  to  do  in  the  following 
manner: 

*'  M.  BouiUaud,  at  his  invitation,  was  first  to  place  himself  be* 
hind  the  girl,  ready  to  prick  the  back  of  her  neck  when  the  mag- 
netiser  gave  him  the  signaL  He,  M.  Bema,  placed  himself  opposite 
the  girl  in  the  same  position  as  the  first  time — Wake  I  said  he  twice. 
Then  he  raised  the  bandase  and  the  cotton  from  her  eyes,  leaned 
towards  her  again,  put  his  left  arm  behind  her  and  stopped  M. 
Bonillaud,  who  was  of  course  going  to  prick  her  too  soon ;  then  lean- 
ing towards  the  girl,  whose  eyes  were  perfectly  open,  he  locked  at 
M.  Bonillaud  ;  that  commissioner  then  pricked  the  somnambule,  who 
turned  her  head  aside,  and  M.  Bema  cried  out.  There !  the  sen« 
sibility  is  restored/* 
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At  the  second  and  subsequent  meetings  the  experiments  com- 
plete! j  failed  ;  and  at  last,  in  consequence  of  being  refused  a  copy 
of  the  notes,  M.  Berna  refused  to  proceed.  The  following  are 
the  conclusions  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  commissioners,  as 
abridged  by  Mr  Lee. 

1st.  "  It  results  from  all  the  facts  witnessed  that  no  proof  has 
been  afforded  of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  state  termed  magnetic 
somnambulism^  and  there  is  only  the  magnetisers  assertion  to  trust 
to,  that  the  individuals  were  in  this  state  at  each  meeting. 

2d.  *'  The  second  experiment  was  to  determine  the  insensibility 
of  the  person  subjected  to  the  experiment.  It  was  not  allowedj 
however,  to  try  this  by  pinching,  pulling,  the  contact  of  a  body  in 
a  state  of  ignition,  or  of  an  elevated  temperature,  but  merely  by 
pricking  the  skin  with  needles,  introduced  no  deeper  than  half  a 
line,  which  could  only  produce  a  very  moderate  degree  of  pain ;  and 
considering  the  face  and  eyes,  where  painful  impressions  are  rnost* 
ly  shown,  were  covered,  even  perfect  immobility  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  the  abolition  of  sensibility. 

3d.  *'  The  magnetiser  was  to  prove  that  by  the  sole  intervention 
of  his  will,  he  had  the  power  of  restoring  sensibility  to  the  somnam- 
bulist ;  but  as  he  could  not  prove  experimentally  that  this  young 
girl  had  ever  been  deprived  of  sensibility,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  her  to  have  proved  its  restoration^  Besides  all  the  trials 
made  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  experiment  failed. 

4ih.  "  The  above  remark  will  also  apply  to  the  pretended  aboli- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  power  of  motion,  not  the  slightest  proof 
of  which  was  afforded.  When  the  girl  assured  the  commissioners 
that  she  could  not  move  hei'  leg,  it  was  no  proof  to  them  that  this 
limb  was  magnetically  paralysed,  and  even  then  her  assertions  were 
'  not  in  accordance  with  the  pretensions  of  the  magnetiser. 

5lh.  **  Obedience  to  the  will  of  the  magnetiser  was  to  be  ph>ved 
by  the  somnambulist  ceasing  to  hold  a  conversation  with  a  person 
indicated.  Instead  of  this  result  being  produced,  quite  the  contrary 
effects  were  manifested ;  the  somnambulist  appeared  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  hearing  before  the  magnetiser  wished  it,  and  heard  and  answer- 
ed questions,  when  he  desired  that  she  miffht  not  hear ;  so  that  ac- 
cording to  the  assertions  of  the  somnambulist,  the  faculty  of  hear- 
ing or  not  hearing  was  completely  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
magnetiser.  The  commissioners,  however,  did  not  see,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, an  opposition  any  more  than  a  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  magnetiser,  but  only  a  natural  and  complete  independence  of  it. 

6lh.  **  The  proving  the  transposition  of  sight  fuled  entirely.  The 
only  things  correctly  stated  by  the  somnambulist  were  what  she 
might  naturally  infer  from  the  circumstances ;  as  hearing  the  mag- 
netiser request  a  person  to  take  a  card  and  write  upon  it,  she  professed 
to  be  able  so  see  the  card  and  writing,  but  was  quite  wrong  when 
interrogated  respecting  the  word  written ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  her  guessing  that  the  commissioner  whom  she  knew,  had 
been  writing  and  had  ceased  to  write,  held  his  pen  in  his  mouth 
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when  the  was  asked  if  ahe  taw  hit  mouth,  the  oominiitknera  oould 
onlr  conclude  that  this  somnambulist  was  more  acute  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  was  able  to  draw  probable  conclusions. 

Jth.  **  To  prove  clairvoyance.  The  circumstances  which  occurred 
carry  with  them  their  own  inference,  via.  that  the  fttculty  of  seeing 
through  a  bandage  objects  presented  to  the  somnambulist  cannot 
be  caused  by  the  magnetiser.  But  here  a  serious  reflection  pre- 
sents itself.  Even  in  admitting  for  a  moment  the  hypothesis,  very 
OQUTenient  for  the  magnetisers,  that,  under  many  drcumstancee,  the 
best  somnambulists  may  lose  their  lucidity,  and  that,  like  the  genera- 
lity of  mortals,  they  cannot  see  by  the  occiput,  the  stomach  or  eren 
through  a  bandace  when  under  these  circumstances  ;-»even  admit- 
ting all  this,  what  must  be  thought  with  respect  to  this  woman, 
who  could  distinguish  a  knave  of  clubs  on  a  perfectly  blank  card— 
who  in  a  medal  of  the  Academv  could  see  a  gold  watch  with  white 
face  and  black  letters, — and  who,  if  she  had  been  further  pressed, 
would  probably  have  mentioned  the  hour  indicated  on  this  watch. 

**  Lastly,  As  a  general  conclusion  from  all  the  experiments,  the 
commissioners  aver  that  M.  Bema  doubtless  deceived  himself  when 
he  made  sure  of  proving  to  the  Academy,  by  conclusive  facts,  the 
truth  of  magnetism,  and  the  elucidation  by  them  of  points  of  phv- 
sidogy  and  therapeuties.  These  facts  are  now  known,  and  they 
are  opposed  to  conclusions  in  favour  of  magnetism  itself,  and  they 

can  have  no  relation  either  with  physiology  or  therapeutics." 

Pp.  39-42. 

The  publication  of  a  translation  of  this  report  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette  has  excited  the  wrath  of  JVi.  Dupotet  and  Mr 
Colquhoun,  who  seem  to  have  lost  thrft  control  over  their  feelings, 
whidi  is  so  indispensible  in  all  scientific  inquiries.  Instead,  how-^ 
ever,  of  answering  their  remarks,  we  shall  consider  the  proo&  and 
reasoning  of  the  supporters  of  Mesmerism. 

1.  The  first  argument  adduced  is,  that  all  great  discoveries 
have  been  opposed  at  first,  and  that  those  who  promulgate  them 
have  been  persecuted  or  ridiculed.  But  animd  magnetism  has 
been  opposed,  and  its  supporters  vilified  or  laughed  at ;  therefore 
animal  magnetism  is  a  great  discovery. 

Now  we  deny  both  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  It  is  not 
true  that  all  great  discoveries  have  entailed  upon  the  individuals 
who  made  them  abuse  or  ridicule,  and  we  defy  those  who  state  this 
to  show  that,  in  the  present  century,  any  one  great  discovery  has 
been  productive  of  evil  to  its  supporters.  It  is  true  that  every  new 
doctnne  is  rigorously  examined,  and  all  the  objections,  true 
or  apparent,  marshalled  against  it.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
when  these  have  been  removed,  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  have 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  its  value.  This  philosophical  scepticism 
is  of  the  highest  use  in  the  advancement  of  the  truth,  and  no  one 
who  values  truth  more  than  his  hypothesis  will  ever  object  to  it. 
It  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  those  who  wish  to  palm 
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their  fancies  on  the  public  as  important  discoveries,  and  to  persons 
who  would,  by  specious  pretensions,  avail  themselves  of  the  credu- 
lity of  the  ffreat  mass  of  the  people,  to  rob  them  of  their  money 
and  aggrandize  themselves.  This,  however,  will  be  a  great  recom- 
mendation to  the  honest  part  of  the  community.  But,  granting 
that  all  great  discoveries  were  opposed  in  the  present  day,  as  in 
times  past  many  undoubtedly  were,  this  would  be  no  proof  that 
animal  magnetism  was  a  discovery ;  because  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  nothing  but  great  truths  and  discoveries  are  opposed,  it 
would  be  altogether  native.  As  the  matter  stands,  its  having 
been  so  long  and  successfully  combated  in  an  enlightened  age  af- 
fords prima  facie  evidence  either  that  animal  magnetism  rests 
upon  no  foundation,  or  that  its  supporters  have  been  unfortunate 
in  their  atttempts  to  expound  and  prove  its  doctrines. 

%  The  second  argument  is,  that  certain  celebrated  scientific  men 
have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  subject ;  therefore 
either  animal  magnetism  must  be  true,  or  these  learned  and  talent- 
ed men  are  fools  or  knaves. 

This,  like  the  last,  is  a  very  poor  argument,  and  betrays  a , 
lurking  desire  to  avoid  discussing  the  subject  on  its  own  merits. 
There  is  no  absurdity  which  will  not  be  found  to  be  embraced 
by  some  distinguishea  man.  Let  us  examine,  however,  who  the 
celebrated  men  are,  who  are  said  to  have  given  their  support  to  ani- 
mal magnetism.  Mr  Colquhoun  mentions  Laplace,  Cuvier,  Wien- 
holt,  Omelin,  Reil,  Treviranus,  Sprengel,  Autenrieth,  Hufeland, 
Humboldt,  Cloquet,  Georget,  Rostan,  to  whom  M.  Dupotet  adds 
Coleridge,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  some  men  of  inferior  note.  Now, 
in  the^r«^  place,  we  must  state  that  we  place  no  value  on  the  Ger- 
man authorities,  as  it  is  well  known  that  tne  German  school  of  medi- 
cine has  always  shown  a  partiality  to  mysticism,  and  that  we  have 
yet  to  learn  on  whatr  ground  Humboldt  is  to  be  numbered  among 
the  supporters  of  animal  magnetism.  In  respect  to  Laplace,  the 
following  is  the  passage  on  which  the  assertion  of  his  being  a  be- 
liever in  Mesmerism  is  founded.  The  reader  will  see  on  perusing 
it  that  it  does  not  justify  the  animal  magnetists  in  assuming  him 
to  have  been  a  disciple. 

**  Of  all  the  instruments  we  can  employ  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
discover  the  imperceptible  agents  of  nature,  the  nerves  are  the  most 
sensible,  especially  when  their  sensibility  is  exalted  by  particular 
causes.  It  is  by  means  of  them  that  we  have  discovered  the  slight 
electricity  which  is  developed  by  two  heterogeneous  metals.  The 
singular  phenomena  which  result  from  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  in  some  individuals  have  given  birth  to  various  opinions  re- 
lative to  the  existence  of  a  new  agent,  which  has  been  denominated 
Animal  Magnetism,  to  the  action  of  the  common  magnetism,  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  some  nervous  affections,  and,  last* 
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ly,  to  the  impresakxu  which  may  be  ezpenenoed  from  the  {Hroximitjr 
of  the  metalsy  or  of  a  nmnlng  water.  It  is  natural  to  sappoae  that 
the  action  of  these  causes  is  very  feeble,  and  that  it  may  be  easily 
disturbed  by  accidental  circumstances ;  but  because  in  some  cases  it 
has  not  been  manifested  at  all,  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that 
it  has  no  existence*  We  are  so  far  from  being  acquainted  with  all 
the  agents  of  nature  and  their  different  modes  of  action,  that  it 
would  be  quite  unphilosophical  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  pheno- 
mena, merely  becanse  they  are  inexplicable  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  It  becomes  us,  howoTer,  to  examine  them  the  more 
scrupulous,  in  proportion  as  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  admit  them  ; 
and  It  is  here  that  the  calculation  of  probabilities  becomes  indispen- 
si^de,  in  order  to  determine  to  what  degree  we  ought  to  multiply 
our  obsenratioos  and  experiments,  with  a  riew  to  obtain  in  farour  oif 
the  agents  which  they  seem  to  indicate  a  probability  superior  to  the 
reasons  we  may  have  for  rejecting  them." 

Let  our  readers  judge  from  this  of  the  facts  of  the  animal  mag- 
netists  and  of  their  capability  of  reasoning.  The  whole  passage  is 
simply  a  warning  not  to  reject  any  thing  extraordinary,  merely  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  explained  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, at  the  same  time  that  the  author  inculcates  the  most  rigo- 
rous examination  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  stated  to  be  found- 
ed. But  he  gives  no  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  even  if 
he  had,  he  was  by  no  means  the  most  competent  authority  in  the 
matter. 

The  genius,  talent,  and  learning  of  Cuvier  we  respect.  But  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  as  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  any  parti- 
cular doctrine  or  body  of  doctrines,  the  cold  and  imperfect  coun- 
tenance, which  has  been  extorted  from  his  good-nature  and  habi- 
tual kindness,  by  the  importunity  and  solicitation  of  the  most  per- 
severing fanatics  that  ever  livea.  Sure  we  are  that,  had  he  and 
Geoiget  lived  long  enough  to  discover  the  impostures  by  which 
they  were  deceived,  they  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  signing 
the  last  report  of  the  Aaidemy,  as  Cloquet  has  done,  who  thereby 
has  retracted  the  ygty  equivocal  support  which  on  a  former  occa- 
sion he  had  accordea  to  ainmal  magnetism.  In  proof  of  this  we 
cite  the  following  passage  from  Mr  Leer's  work. 

*'  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the  Acade- 
my, several  instances  of  deception  were  brought  forward,  which  at 
the  time  had  passed  current  as  proofs  of  magnetic  power.  M.  Vel- 
peau,  in  attending  to  a  young  man  who  had  been  able  to  predict  the 
periods  of  his  epileptic  attacks,  and  who  was  also  said  to  tie  able  to 
read  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  savs, '  I  thought  of  looking  under  the 
bandage,  which  was  loosely  applied,  and  my  surprize  c^sed.  The 
performer  of  these  miracles  was  a  young  law  student,  who  had  quar- 
relled with  his  friends,  had  no  means  of  existence,  and  who  entered 
an  hospital  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  paralytic,  which  was  an 
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myention.  I  was  in  the  secret,  and  did  not  betray  him,  as  it  would 
have  lost  him ;  although  the  snreeon  of  the  hospital  thought  it  real- 
ly a  paralysis,  prescribed  accordingly,  and  after  uselessly  trying 
other  remedies,  spoke  of  applying  the  moxa ;  from  that  period  the 
remedies  which  nad  been  hitherto  inactive  performed  wonders. 
From  this  hospital  he  went  to  that  of  La  Charity,  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  experiments  of  magnetism.  M.  Oeorget  became  a  zea- 
lous partisan  of  magnetism,  after  having  been  its  opponent,  and  ad- 
mitted it  in  his  work  on  the  nervous  system  ;  he  haa  performed  ex- 
periments, and  believed  them  incontrovertible.  M.  Londe  assisted 
at  these  experiments.  Oeorget,  indeed,  carried  with  him  to  the  tomb 
his  belief  in  magnetism  ;  but  M.  Londe  has  outlived  him,  and  you 
have  heard  him  declare  in  this  assembly,  that  Oeorget  and  himself 
had  been  deceived,  that  they  had  been  duped  by  some  miserable 
creatures,  who  have  since  boasted  of  the  circumstance.  However, 
the  work  exists,  and  the  author  is  no  longer  here  to  rectify  the  er- 
rors it  contains.  In  conclusion,  I  say,  that,  whenever  the  hciA  stat* 
ed  by  the  magnetisers  to  have  occurred  have  been  inquired  into,  the 
wonderful  has  disaf^peared." — Pp.  43, 44. 

But  peifaaps  the  most  impudent  attempt  to  influence  the  oppo- 
nents of  animal  magnetism  by  an  array  of  (Use  authority  is  in  as- 
serting  that  Coleridge  and  Dugald  Stewart  bear  testimony  to  the 
facts  of  animal  magnetism.  The  phrase,  ^^  facts  of  animal  mag- 
netism,^ is  one  of  tnose  very  convenient  expressions  which  admits 
of  two  explanations.  It  may  either  mean  certain  undoubted  facts 
which  the  partisans  of  Mesmerism  have  twisted  and  misinterpret- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  visionary  hypothesU ;— or  it  may 
be  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  mass  of  imposture,  de- 
lusion, mystification,  ana  misconstruction,  which  they  have  inter- 
woven into  a  sort  of  mystical  system,  to  confound  the  learned  and 
deceive  the  vulgar,  if  the  former,  it  is  a  miserable  attempt  to 
mislead ;  if  the  ktter,  it  is  a  gross  attempt  to  deceive. 

The  opinion  of  Coleridge  is  thus  expressed.  *'*'  Were  I  asked 
what  I  thmk,  my  answer  would  be,  that  the  evidence  enforces  a  scep- 
ticism and  a  non  liquet ;— too  stnmg  and  consentaneous  for  a  can- 
did mind  to  be  satisned  of  its  fiedsehood  or  its  solvibility,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  imposture  or  casual  coincidence ;  too  fugaceous  or  unfixable 
to  support  any  theory  that  supposes  the  always  potential  and,  under 
certain  conditions  and  circumstances,  occasionally  active  existence  of 
a  correspondent  faculty  in  the  hnman  soul.  And  nothing  less  than 
snch  an  hypothesis  would  be  adequate  to  the  tatUfactory  explana* 
tion  of  the  facts ;  though  that  of  meiasUuU  of  specific  functions  of 
the  nervous  energy,  taken  in  conjunction  with  extreme  nervous  ex* 
dteniMit,  pbuwme  delusion,  pins  some  illusion,  plus  some  imposi- 
tion, plus  some  dianoe  and  accidental  coincidence,  might  determine 
the  direction  in  whidi  the  scepticism  should  vibrate.** 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  support  it  receives  from  Coleridge.  This 
acute,  learned,  and  deep-thinKmg  genius,  notwithstanding  the  mys- 
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ticism  in  which  he  occasionally  indulged,  could  come  to  no  condii- 
sion  on  the  subject.  Even  if  he  had,  we  haye  yet  to  learn  how  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Because  a 
man  is  a  poet  and  a  metaphysician,  because  he  has  thought  long 
and  deeply  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  moral  and  political 
science,  is  he  therefore  to  be  considered  a  physiologist,  pathologist, 
and  anatomist,  and  so  capable  of  judging  on  a  subject  inyolving 
all  these  that  his  ipie  dixit  is  to  be  held  to  be  a  final  judgment  of 
the  question  ? 

But  what  sap  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  great  name  has  been 
recklessly  employed  to  give  form  and  substance  to  this  chimera  ? 
Hb  words  in  reference  to  the  subject  are  th^e : 

**  Among  all  the  phenomena,  however,  to  which  the  subject  of  Imi- 
tation has  Ted  our  attention,  none  are  perhaps  so  wonderful  as  those 
which  have  been  recently  brought  to  light,  in  consequence  of  the 
philosophical  inquiries  occasioned  by  the  medical  pretensions  of 
Mesmer  and  his  associates.     That  these  pretensions  involved  much 
of  ignorance,  or  of  imposture,  or  of  both,  in  their  authors,  has,  I  think, 
been  fully  demonstrated  ia  the  very  able  report  of  the  French  aca- 
demicians ;  but  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  the  facts  witnessed 
and  authenticated  by  these  academicians  should  share  in  the  disgrace 
incurred  by  the  empirics  who  disguised  or  misrepresented  them  ? 
For  my  o\vn  part  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  general  conclusions  ee- 
tablished  by  Mesmer's  practice,  with  respect  to  the  physical  effects 
of  the  principal  of  Imitation  and  the  faculty  of  imagination  (more 
particularly  in  cases  where  they  co-operate  together)  are  incom- 
parably more  curious,  than  if  he  had  actually  succeeded  in  as- 
certaining the  existence  of  his  boasted  fluid.     Nor  can  I  see 
any  good  reason   why  a  physician,   who  admits  the  efficacy  of 
the  moral  agents  employed  by  Mesmer,  should,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession,   scruple  to  copy  whatever  processes  are  ne- 
cessary for  subjecting  them  to  his  command,  any  more  than  he 
would  hesitate  about  employing  a  new  physical  agent,  such  as 
electridty  or  galvanism.     The  arguments  to  the  contrary,  alleged 
by  the  commissioners,  only  show  that  the  influence  of  imagimition  and 
of  Imitation  is  susceptible  of  a  great  abuse  in  ignorant  or  in  wicked 
hands ; — and  may  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  all  the  most  valuable 
remedies  we  possess  ?     Nay,  are  not  the  mischievous  consequences 
which  have  actually  been  occasioned  by  the  pretenders  to  animal 
magnetism  the  strongest  of  all  encouragements  to  attempt  such  an 
examination  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  eflfects  really  depend, 
as  may  give  to  scientific  practitioners,  the  management  of  agents  so 
peculiarly  efficacious  and  overbearing  ?  Is  not  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing perfectly  analogous  to  that  upon  which  medical  inquirers  are 
accustomed  to  proceed,  when  they  discover  any  new  substance  pos- 
sessed of  poisonoui  qualities?  Is  not  this  considered  as  a  strong 
presumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
vigorous  remedy,  if  its  appropriate  and  specific  disorder  could  only 
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he  traced ;  and  has  it  not  often  happened  that  the  proeecution  of 
this  idea  has  multiplied  the  resources  of  the  healing  art  ?'*  * 

Now  to  the  candid  mind  what  meaning  does  this  passage  con- 
vey ?  Simply,  that  the  candour  of  Mr  Stewart  obliged  him,  as  it 
did  M.  Laplace,  to  admit  the  &cts  which  the  inquiry  had  brought 
to  light,  and  that  he  did  admit  them  as  curious  illustrations  of 
the  principle  to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  Imitation  and  the 
influence  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  Admitting  the  facts,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  refer  them  to  the  principle  to  which  Mesmerand 
his  associates  did.  Nor  did  his  sagacity  prevent  him  from  per- 
ceiving the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of  their  practices,  or  the 
evil  purposes  to  which  they  might  and  had  occasionally  been  ap- 
lied.  But,  like  the  true  philosopher,  he  recommends  that  they 
e  made  the  subject  of  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  as 
furnishing  the  means  of  completing  an  interesting  page  in  the 
psychological  history  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 

We  cannot  aUow  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that 
because  the  late  respected  Professor  believed  the  phenomena  re- 
ported by  the  academicians  in  1784,  while  he  accused  Mesmer 
and  his  associates  of  ignorance,  imposture,  disguising  and  misin- 
terpreting phenomena,  he  is,  therefore,  to  be  accounted  a  believer 
in  the  ^^  facts  of  animal  magnetism.^  His  suggestion  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  tricks  and  mummery  of  the  simple  enthusiasts 
and  respectable  fanatics,  who  have  united  themselves  under  the 
title  of  animal  magnetists,  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 

But  why  should  we  take  the  pains  to  show  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  language  of  Mr  Stewart,  did  we  not  know  the  re- 
gret ana  indignation  he  must  have  felt  had  he  lived  to  see  that 
language  quoted  to  support  the  credit  of  a  cause  for  which  he  al- 
ways felt  contempt.  Had  the  advocates  of  animal  magnetism 
been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  philosophical  candour,  they  would 
have  adduced  all  the  passages  in  which  Mr  Stewart  expresses  his 
sentiments  of  Mesmerism  and  its  followers.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  certain  class  of  persons  have  in  all  ages  quoted  particular  pas- 
sages from  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  defend,  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  most  wicked  actions,  the  most  sanguinary  persecutions,  and  the 
most  atrocious  crimes ;  and  have  studiously  shut  their  eyes  on 
those  passages  in  which  vindictive  feelings  were  condemned,  in 
which  pacific  dispositions  and  general  benevolence  were  recom- 
mended, and  in  which  mankind  were  enjoined  not  to  judge  each 
other,  but  to  consider  their  own  feults  before  they  attempted  to 
amend  those  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  by  similar  partial  quota- 
tions  that  Mr  Stewart  is  represented  to  iavour  the  views  of  the 
magnetists.     The  passage  already  quoted  must  be  read  in  juxtar 

*  ElemenU  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  HumaD  Mind,  VoL  iii.  London,  1827,  4to, 
Chap.  ii.  Section  if.  p.  221. 
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position  with  the  following,  from  the  latest  work  of  that  distingoish- 
ed  philosopher,  in  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of  his  sentiments  on 
the  true  merits  of  animal  magnetism. 

<<  I  believe  it  will  generally  be  found,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  a  man's  disbelief,  on  those  important  subjects  which  are 
essential  to  human  happiness,  the  more  extravagant  is  his  credulity 
on  other  articles,  where  the  &shion  of  the  times  does  not  brand  cre- 
dulity as  a  weakness ;  for  the  mind  must  have  something  distinct 
from  the  objects  of  sense  on  which  to  repose  itself;  and  those  prin- 
cijdes  of  our  nature,  on  which  religion  is  founded,  if  they  are  pre- 
vented from  developiuff  themselves  under  the  direction  of  an  en  • 
lightened  reason,  will  infallibly  disclose  themselves,  in  one  way  or 
another,  in  the  character  and  the  conduct. 

*'  Of  this  no  stronger  proof  can  be  produced,  than  that  the  same 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  same  part  of  Europe, 
which  was  most  distinguished  by  the  triumphs  of  a  sceptical  pfailo- 
iophy,  was  also  distinguished  by  a  credulity  so  extraordinary,  or 
rather  so  miraculous,  as  to  encourage  a  g^reater  number  of  visionaries 
and  impostors  than  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
letters.  The  pretenders  to  animal  magnetism,  and  the  revivers  of 
the  Rosicrucian  mysteries,  are  but  two  instances  out  of  many  that 
might  be  mentioned*"* 

To  uSy  however,  who  decline  admitting  any  hypothesis  upon 
the  authority  merely  of  illustrious  names  and  great  examples,  this 
aigument  is  of  no  weight  whatever.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference to  us  by  what  distinguished  men  this  hypothesis  has  been 
supported,  and  that  fancy  has  been  received ;  or  even  by  what 
authorities  the  all^^ed  fiicts  have  been  admitted  as  well-founded ; 
and  unless  the  hypothesis  possess  intrinsic  merit,  and  is  supported 
by  a  reasonable  number  of  facts,  of  the  force  and  cogency  of  which 
not  philosophers  only,  but  all  can  judge,  we  must  decline  receiving 
it  as  an  accredited  discovery,  or  in  any  other  mode  than  an  ingeni- 
ous  but  chimerical  fimcy.  If  the  history  of  science  shows  instan- 
ces of  prdudice  and  ignorance,  opposing  the  reception  of  what 
time  and  information  have  shown  to  be  real  discoveries,  it  affords 
also  not  few  examples  of  the  credulity  of  philosophers,  of  their 
incapacity  to  estimate  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  of  their  being 
unaUe  to  resist  the  wide-spreading  tide  of  delusion,  and  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  fanaticism.  In  the  credulity  with  which  seve- 
ral of  the  alleged  facts  of  animal  maffnetbm  have  been  received, 
the  keenness  and  sincerity  with  which  the  whole  hypothesis  has 
been  defended,  and  the  eminence  of  the  good-naturea  enthusiasts 
by  which  its  claims  to  general  confidence  have  been  attesipted  to 
be  upheld,  there  is  noming  at  which  we  can  wonder,  so  long  as 

*  The  PbUotophj  of  the  Acti? e  and  Moral  Powen  of  Man.  By  Diigald  Stewart, 
Bm.  p.  R.SS.  tiood.  and  Ed.  Vol.  ti.  8?o.  Udipburgh,  1828.  Chap.  tL  MCt.  S, 
p.  390. 
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we  remember  the  history  of  the  golden  tooth  of  the  Silesian  boy, 
in  defence  of  the  actual  existence  of  which  learned  professors,  as 
John  Horst  of  Helmstaedt,  Martin  Ruland  of  Lawingen,  and  John 
Ingolstetter  of  Nuremberg,  wrote  long  argumentative  treatises,  and 
against  the  imposture  ana  charlatanism  of  which  the  cool  Scottish 
head  of  Duncan  Liddell  was  obliged  to  employ  all  the  force  of 
serious  reasoning  with  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 

Nor  can  the  system  of  animal  magnetism  suffer  any  degrada- 
tion by  comparing  it  with  the  doctrines  of  Cardan,  raracelsus, 
and  Van  Helmont,  and  the  whole  of  the  &ncies  of  that  tribe  of 
ingenious  but  enthusiastic  and  visionary  men,  who  make  so  bril- 
liant a  figure  in  the  history  of  medical  thaumaturgy.  The  sym- 
pathetic powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  itself  was  an  instance  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  Digby  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  person  of  no  ordinary  genius,  and  no  common  reputation 
in  the  days  in  which  he  lived.  Indeed  the  whole  doctrine  of  sig- 
natures, which  originated  with  the  Arabians,  and  was  adopted  by 
Paracelsus,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  general  head,  and  the  pa- 
trons of  that  doctrine  may  most  justly  be  regarded  as  the  proto- 
types of  Mesmer,  D^Eslon,  Puysegur,  and  Deleuze. 

With  these  fiicts  in  remembrance,  therefore,  we  discard  entire- 
ly the  influence  and  authority  of  the  great  names  by  which  the  al- 
leged science  of  animal  magnetism  has  been  represented  to  be  fa- 
vourably received ;  and  we  maintain  that  the  greater  the  names  by 
which  any  given  delusion  has  been  attempted  to  be  supported  and 
propagated,  the  more  rigorous  ought  to  be  the  scrutiny  into  its  in- 
trinsic and  actual  merits.  The  number  and  the  rank  of  those,  by 
whom  error  and  delusion  are  maintained,  can  never  convert  them 
into  truth  ;  or  give  them  a  claim  to  be  received  as  scientific  prin- 
ciples. And,  if  a  certain  number  and  class  of  &cts,  extraordinary 
indeed  and  curious,  are  referred  by  a  number  of  very  shallow  and 
ill-informed  persons  to  a  principle  which,  in  their  ignorance,  they 
imagine  to  be  new,  and  designate  as  a  discovery,  this  can  never 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  preventing  those  who  know  similar  facts, 
and  can  refer  them  to  a  principle  already  admitted  to  exist,  from 
revising  to  admit  this  alleged  discovery,  or  to  recognize  these 
new  principles. 

If  our  readers  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  we  have  oc- 
cupied too  much  time  in  showing  the  futile  nature  of  the  aigu- 
ments  combated  above,  we  beg  to  remind  them,  that  they  are  in- 
troduced several  times  in  eacn  of  the  memoirs,  treatises,  letters, 
and  articles  on  the  subject,  in  so  specious  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
&vourable  impression  on  many,  and  obtain  a  friendly  hearing  for 
the  absurdities  which  the  magnetists  are  so  anxious  vi  et  armis 
to  disseminate. 

8.  The  third  argument  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  magnetism 
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is  an  appeal  to  facts.  Now  these  may  be  easily  shown  to  be  of 
two  kinds ; — 1«/,  those  which  can  be  explained  in  another  and  a 
more  rational  manner ;  and,  ^,  those  which  are  inexplicable  either 
on  their  own  or  any  other  hypothesis,  and  the  evidence  for  which 
is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  exceptionable.  Instead,  however,  of 
considering  them  in  this  order,  we  shall  examine  the  different  effbcts 
of  maffnetbm  as  stated  by  M.  Dupotet,  leaving  the  magnetists 
to  make  the  most  of  the  support  which  they  may  derive  from 
witchcraft,  necromancy,  the  royal  touch,  jugglery,  and  all  the 
knavery  of  Pagan  priests. 

The  second  chapter  of  M.  Dupotet'^s  work  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  ; 
and  as  he  states  that  it  is  desirable  that  these  should  be  thorough- 
ly sifted  and  determined  before  proceeding  farther  in  the  investi- 
gation, we  shall  gratify  him  by  examining  this  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence first. 

After  stating  that  the  physical  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism 
vary  according  to  the  power  of  the  magnetiser,  M.  Dupotet  thus 
describes  the  physical  phenomena. 

**  When  an  individual  subjects  himself  to  the  magnetic  operation, 
the  change  which  is  thereby  produced  in  his  habitual  mode  of  be- 
ing is  often  very  sudden  and  manifest,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
necessary  for  the  magnetiser  to  persevere  for  a  while  before  any 
ostensible  effect  is  induced.  This  will  depend,  it  is  obvious,  on  the 
power  of  the  magnetiser,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  person  mag- 
netised ;  but  though  in  some  cases  no  effect  be  externally  manifost- 
ed,  it  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  that  no  individual  can  magnetise 
another  without  producing  some  change  in  his  organisation,  nay, 
sometimes  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  action  is  not  folt  until  some- 
time after  the  operation.  The  symptoms  most  commonly  induced 
are  the  following  ; — slight  pricking  and  winking  of  the  eyelids — 
an  increase  or  perhaps  diminution  in  the  pulsation  of  the  heart, — 
a  sensible  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  cheeks  some- 
times are  flushed  or  become  extremely  pale,  the  expression  o£  the 
ooimtenanoe,  indeed,  undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  stretchings 
of  the  limbs  and  deep  yawnings  succeed,  a  gurgling  noise  (borbo- 
rygmi)  is  often  heard  in  the  throat — the  patient  is  perhaps  dispos- 
ed to  move,  yet  feels  unable  to  do  so,  or  experiences  an  unusual 
sense  of  composure,  which  is  to  him  a  peculiar  and  undefined  de- 
light— the  breathing  frequently  becomes  much  affected,  and  by  a 
singular  anomaly,  occasionally  the  circulation  increases  in  rapidity, 
while  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  become  less  and  less 
frequent.  In  one  case  particularly  which  fell  under  my  observation, 
the  pulse  previous  to  the  operation  was  65,  the  inspiration  24  per 
minute;  after  the  operation,  however,  the  pulse  rose  to  115  and 
120,  while  the  inspirations  fell  to  twelve.  These  are  the  primary 
and  most  simple  effects  of  animal  magnetism ;  but  often  under  cir- 
cumstances which  it  is  impossible  previously  to  determine,  pheno- 
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mena  of  a  more  remarkable  character  are  dereloped.  The  eyelids 
of  the  magnetiser  appear  spasmodically  affected,  and  dose  against 
bis  will ;  in  vain  does  he  attempt  to  open  them,  or  change  his  at- 
titude, in  order  to  keep  himself  awake  ;  for  if  the  magnetiser  per- 
severe, he  yields  gradually  to  his  influence,  and  sleep,  more  or  less 
profound,  supervenes.  His  head,  by  its  own  weight,  inclines  for- 
ward on  the  chest,  or  more  rarely  is  thrown  backwards ;  his  eyelids 
are  generally  half-open,  and  the  eyeball  moves  slowly  in  the  socket ; 
its  motions  may  be  followed  by  the  observer,  who  will  perceive  it 
gradually  become  fixed  ;  drops  of  mucus  fall  from  the  lips,  the  limbs 
become  cold  and  the  respiration  audible.  If  spoken  to,  the  mag- 
netic sleeper  may  perhaps  attempt  to  answer,  and  appear  manifest- 
ly unable  to  speak,  or  he  will  suddenly  awidce,  rub  his  eyes,  stare 
round  him  with  astonishment,  and  recollect  what  has  passed  as  one 
may  recall  a  dream.  To  disturb  any  one  in  this  state  is  highly  im- 
proper, for  convulsive  fits  may  be  thereby  occasioned ;  indeed,  the 
curiosity  of  the  idle  and  their  wanton  interference  with  persons  in  the 
magnetic  state,  may,  when  they  are  least  aware  of  it,  lead  to  dan- 
gerous consequences. 

"  In  many  cases  the  magnetic  action  induces  much  agitation 
and  partial  or  general  convulsions, — phenomena  which  are  so  strik- 
ing that  they  attracted  the  principal  attention  of  Mesmer  and  his 
immediate  disciples.  He  termed  these  convulsion  crises,  because 
he  presumed  that  during  them,  the  disease,  thus  magnetically 
treated,  underwent  a  specific  alleviation  or  cure.  That  these  re- 
markable conditions  are  induced  by  animmal  magnetism,  I  prove 
daily,"  &c.  Pp.  31-33. 

That  all  these  conditions  are  apparently  produced  by  the  pro- 
cesses used  by  animal  magnetists,  may  be  safely  conceded,  and 
so  &r  they  may  be  said  to  be  produced  by  animal  magnetism.  But 
that  they  are  in  reality  any  thing  more  than  the  effects  of  mental 
excitement  on  a  weak,  hysterical,  or  excitable  frame,  we  utterly 
deny.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  history  of  the  alleged  possessed  nuns  of  Loudun,  and  the 
able  remarks  on  the  subject  by  Bayle  in  his  dictionary,  under  the 
article  Brassier y'*  the  work  of  Nicole  on  the  Naturalism  of  Con- 
vulsionsj-f"  the  Treatises  of  Whytt,J  Pomme||  and  Tissot,§  on 
Nervous  Disorders,  the  Nosological  System  of  Sauvages^ff  at  the 
Articles  Hysteria^  Catalepsis^  SomnambulismuSy  and  DaemO' 
nomania^  the  second  volume  of  Virey  on  the  Natural  History  of 


*  HifUrire  des  Diablet  de  Londuo.     Paris,  1630. 

t  Nicole  lar  le  Nataraliflme  des  Convultiont.     Soleure,  1733. 

t  ObtervAtions  on  Nervoui  Diseasei.  Edinburgh,  1766,  and  apud  Works. 
Bdinbur^b,  1767.  4to. 

I  Traiti  det  AffectioDs  Vaporetuct  det  deux  sexes.     8to.     Lyon,  1766. 

§  Traits  des  Nerfs  et  de  leurs  Maladies.     4  volumes  Swo.     Paris,  1778* 

4  Nosobgia  Metbodica,  &c  Auctore  F.  B.  Sauvages.  Edit.  Ultima  Auct.  et  emen- 
dat.  Amstel(^ami,  1768.  4to. 
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the  Human  Race,*  and  the  two  first  volames  of  part  first  of  the 
Pr€uns  Medica  of  Joseph  Frank.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  die 
old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  or  in  the  third  of  this  Jour- 
nal, the  reader  will  find  some  curious  details  regarding  difie- 
rent  forms  of  convulsive  diseases,  which  appeared  in  various 
parts  of  this  country,  and  were  the  result  of  imitation,  and  vio- 
lent impressions  made  on  the  mind.  In  an  inaugural  dissertation 
published  by  Felix  Robertson  at  Philadelphia  in  1805,  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  of  a  nervous  epidemic  which  arose,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  certain  fanatical  observances  in  Tenessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  spread  afterwards  by  imitation.  Any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  these  works,  and  every  well-informed  physician 
must  be  so,  and  who  has  had  the  usual  opportunities  of  observing 
the  phenomena  of  nervous  diseases,  will  readily  affree  with  us  in 
the  following  propositions.  1.  The  states  described  by  numerous 
authors,  as  Catalepsy,  Trance,  Ecstacy,  and  Somnambulism  are 
never  seen  unless  in  hysterical  patients,  in  females,  or  female-like 
and  delicate  males.  2.  The  state  described  as  Demonomania^  is 
also  observed  to  occur  only  in  females  in  whom  the  imagination  is 
easily  excited,  the  nervous  system  very  impressible,  and  hysteri- 
cal paroxysms  frequently  produced.  3.  The  state  named  magnetic 
sleep  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  hysterical  symptoms,  has 
been  occasionally  observed  to  terminate  in  them,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  hysterical  sopor.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  the  attempt  to  produce  magnetic  sleep  has  caused 
violent  hysterical  convulsions.  4.  These  magnetic  effects  are  not 
produced  in  males  at  all,  or  are  produced  only  with  great  difficulty. 

M.  Dupotet  surely  imagines  that  the  medical  men  of  this  coun- 
try are  as  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  physic,  as  Mr  Colquhoun 
is  pleased  to  say  they  are  all  of  the  higher  departments  of  physi- 
ology, else  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  put  forth  the  descrip- 
tion of  certain  nervous  disorders,  and  especially  hysteria,  as  some- 
thing new,  or  as  developed  by  a  peculiar  influence,  emanating 
from  the  soul  or  body  of  another.  Who  can  doubt,  that,  if  hys- 
terical, epileptic,  cataleptic,  and  other  nervous  patients  be  proper- 
ly selected,  they  may,  by  any  strong  impression  made  on  their 
minds,  be  thrown  into  any,  or,  at  least,  some  one  or  other  of  the 
states  mentioned  above  P 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  psychical  phenomena  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of 
animal  magnetism.  M.  Dupotet  thus  continues  his  accoimt  of 
the  physical  wonders  of  his  art. 

^*  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  magnetic  operation  pro- 
duces sleep  ;  it  is  a  state  of  sleep,  however,  very  different  from  na- 
tural sleep    •    *    •      In  contradistinction  to  the  natural,  this  has 

*  Histoire  Natorelle  du  Genre  HuouiiD.     Parii,  A.  ix.  Tom  it.  p*  243. 
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been  tenned  the  magnetic  sleep^  or  somnambulism^  which  may  be 
more  or  less  complete, — that  is  to  say,  its  phenomena  may  be  more 
or  less  perfectly  developed.  In  this  peculiar  state  of  sleep,  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  sometimes  acutely  sensible,  but  more  frequently 
the  sense  of  feeling  is  absolutely  annihilated.  The  jaws  are  firmly 
locked,  and  resist  every  effort  to  wrench  them  open  ;  the  joints  are 
often  rigid,  and  the  limbs  inflexible ;  and  not  only  is  the  sense  of 
feeling,  but  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  are  so  deadened 
to  all  external  impressions,  that  no  pungent  odour,  loud  report,  or 
glare  of  light,  can  excite  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  body 
may  be  pricked,  pinched,  lacerated,  or  burnt ;  fiimes  of  concentrat- 
ed liquid  ammonia  may  be  passed  up  the  nostrils ;  the  loudest  re. 
port  suddenly  made  close  upon  the  ear ;  dazzling  and  intense  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  yet  so  profound  is  the 
physical  state  of  lethargy,  that  the  sleeper  will  remain  undisturbed 
and  insensible  to  tortures,  which  in  the  waking  state  would  be  in- 
tolerable."—Pp.  36,  36. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  M.  Dupotet  adduces  a  casein  which 
a  man  was  threatened  with  the  application  of  rooxa,  if  he  fell  into 
the  so-called  magnetic  sleep,  and  to  whom  it  was  actually  applied 
when  he  was  stated  to  be  in  this  state  ;  another,  in  which  a  woman 
was  similarly  treated ;  another,  that  of  the  girl  Samson,  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  in  18^,  and  some  others 
of  a  like  nature,  among  which  we  have  the  extirpation  of  the 
mamma  by  Cloquet.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  whole,  with  the 
best  authenticated  cases  of  catalepsy  and  ecstasis  will  prove  the 
identity  of  the  affections,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  nervous  in- 
dividuals, strong  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  such  results.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  we  do  not 
place  implicit  confidence  in  all  the  statements  of  these  modem 
thaumatuigists,  because  every  day  brings  to  light  some  proof  of 
imposture.  But,  granting  some  of  these  cases  to  be  fidrly  reported, 
we  can  easily  account  for  them  on  known  principles.  As  we  are 
writing  for  professional  men,  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  call  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena manifested  by  individuals  subjected  to  the  manipulations  of 
animal  magnetists,  are  identical  with  the  symptoms  displayed  by 
highly  nervous  patients,  on  whose  minds  any  strong  impression  has 
been  made.  Had  we  been  addressing  ourselves  to  the  public  at 
large,  we  should  have  proved  the  correctness  of  our  doctrines  by 
quotations  from  the  best  authorities.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  by  pursuing  this  course,  we  should  have  been  sacrificing 
the  time  of  our  readers. 

We  now  come  to  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  psychical  pheno- 
mena of  animal  magnetism.  In  the  commencement  we  are  pre- 
sented with  some  very  unintelligible  speculations  respecting  "  the 
automatic  mechanism  of  human  existence  ;^  '^  the  spirit- breathing 
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intelligeDce  within,'*^  &c. ;  *'  the  anUgonism  between  mind  and 
matter.'"  We  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  in  sleep  that  Uie 
mind  is  most  active,  or,  as  M.  Dupotet  expresses  it,  *'*'  his  athletic 
limbs  are  thrown  into  repose,  the  organs  of  his  senses  are  closed 
against  all  external  impressions,  and,  in  proportion  as  his  physical 
being  sinks  into  deeper  and  deeper  unconsciousness,  the  psychical 
power  appears  to  awake  and  energise  itself  within ;  dreams  which 
memory  fiiils  to  register,  now  crowd  upon  his  brain,  he  becomes 
restless,  speaks,  moves,  and  performs  a  variety  of  actions  with  a  pre- 
cision and  even  intelligence  which  he  could  not  in  his  waking 
state  have  commanded.  Such  is  the  natural  somnambulist.^  By 
way  of  explaining,  we  suppose,  this  last  assertion,  M.  Dupotet  in- 
forms us,  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  somnambulists,  and  among 
other  £Eu:ts,  he  gives,  as  proofs  of  this*  turning  in  bed,  starting,  and 
talking  in  sleep. 

**  Sleep,"  according  to  him,  '*  the  repose  of  our  physical  being,  is 
always  a  state  bordering  on  somnambulism,  and  as  it  gradually  de- 
velopet  itself,  the  organs  of  the  senses  become  insensible  to  all  ex« 
temal  impressions ;  the  eyelids  are  generally  closed,  or  if  open, 
which  often  happens^  the  pupil  is  insensible  to  light ;  the  ear  too 
may  admit  the  undnlations  of  air,  yet  it  remains  deaf  to  every  sound 
excepting  to  the  voice  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  somnambulist 
may  be  en  rapport^  or  direct  mental  communication ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  this^  the  mind,  independently  of  the  instrumentality  of 
its  physical  organs^  takes  a  clear  and  direct  cognizance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  surrounding  objects.  Hence  such  persons  will  in  profound 
darkness  rise,  dress  themselves,  sit  down  to  study,  and  perform  a 
Tariety  of  actions  requiring  mudi  dexterity  and  skill,  with  nnerring 
precision." — Pp.  59,  60. 

After  narrating  two  cases  of  natural  somnambulism,  M.  Dupo- 
tet proceeds  to  assert,  that  in  this  state  there  is  a  transference  of 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  supports  his  statement  by 
a  reference  to  the  ecclesiastic,  who,  when  thus  affected,  could 
write  sermons,  copy  music,  &c.  when  his  eyelids  were  closed, 
and  a  piece  of  paper  was  placed  between  him  and  his  work. 
This  individual  required,  however,  the  aid  of  a  candle,  though 
he  would  use  only  that  which  he  himself  had  lighted.  This  won- 
derful story,  which  our  readers  must  have  frequently  seen  detailed 
at  length,  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  author  might  have  given  many  other  instances  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  of  equal  authenticity.  They  are  more  likely,  how- 
ever, to  confirm  the  faith  of  believers  than  convince  sceptics. 
The  truth  is,  that,  on  minutely  examining  the  evidence  on  which 
such  stories  rest,  it  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  defective. 
That  some  part  of  the  narratives  may  be  true  we  allow ;  but  the 
fancy,  the  prejudices,  the  appetite  for  the  marvellous  possessed  by 
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the  narrators,  must  be  supposed  to  have  fiimished  the  most  wonder- 
ful circumstances.  We  Know,  and  so  does  every  man  accustomed 
to  examine  evidence,  that  there  are  very  few  people  i^ho  can  nar- 
rate distinctly  all  the  circumstances  of  any  transaction  which  they 
have  seen,  and  that  all  men  are  apt  to  confound  their  own  infe- 
rences with  facts,  even  without  any  wish  to  deceive.  When  we 
find  then,  that  in  the  best  authenticated  and  most  unexcep- 
tionably  reported  cases  of  somnambulism,  no  such  transference 
of  sense  has  been  seen,  we  must  be  aUowed  to  disbelieve  its 
reality  in  less  authentic  instances.  We  were  somewhat  asto- 
nished to  meet  with  the  name  of  ^'  an  English  physician,  Dr 
Sibley ,***  given  as  an  authority,  having  never  heard  of  his  existence. 
Our  ignorance,  however,  was  enlightened  by  the  foot-note  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  personage  is  the  author  of  '*  A  Key  to 
Physic  and  the  Occult  Sciences,^  printed  at  London,  and  that  he 
is  styled  M.  D.  P.  R.  H.  S.  What  the  last  four  letters  may  in- 
dicate, we  know  not,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  conjecture.  M. 
Dupotet  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  psychical  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  natural  somnambulists,  on  which  we  beg  leave 
to  offer  a  few  observations. 

*'  I .  They  converse  clearly  and  intelligently  with  all  those  per- 
sons with  whom  they  are  en  rapport,  or  in  mental  relation. 

*'  2.  They  perceive  the  relations  of  external  objects,  through  some 
other  channel  than  the  oreans  of  sense,  through  which  such  impres« 
sions  are  usually  conveyed. 

**  d.  Their  perceptions  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  their  attention 
are  more  than  ordinarily  acute ;  but  the  organs  of  the  senses  are 
closed  against  other  impressions. 

*'  4.  They  manifest  a  clearness  or  lucidity  of  ideas,  and  a  tempo- 
rary  knowledge  and  intellectual  activity,  beyond  that  which  they 
possess  in  their  ordinary  waking  state. 

"  5.  They  forget  when  they  are  awakened  every  thing  which  may 
have  taken  place  during  their  somnambulism  ;  but  on  returning  into 
the  same  state,  they  recollect  every  thing  which  occurred  during 
their  former  fits."— Pp.  68,  69. 

Of  the  first  of  these  assertions,  there  is  not  the  faintest  shadow 
of  a  proof.  The  second  is  unintelligible,  unless  it  states  the  truism, 
that  it  is  the  mind  that  infers  the  relations  of  objects,  and  not  the 
senses,  and  this,  we  all  know,  it  does  whether  the  individual  be  awake 
or  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  though  certainlv  in  the  latter  condi- 
tion with  less  accuracy  than  in  the  former.  The  third  contradicts 
the  statement  made  in  the  previous  quotation,  that  the  senses  are 
insensible  to  impressions,  because,  if  the  sentence  means  any  thing, 
it  is  that  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  closed  against  all  impressions 
except  those  connected  with  the  objects  of  their  attention.  The 
fourth  statement  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  The  individuals  seem 
to  recall  all  their  previous  information  on  the  subjects  to  which 
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their  attention  happens  to  be  diiected.  Bat  this  is  no  more  than 
what  happens  in  the  waking  state  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
concentrated  on  one  subject.  We  suspect  that  what  M.  Dupotet 
states  under  the  fifth  is  not  invariably  true.  Similar  phenomena, 
however,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  have  occurred  in  intoxication 
and  some  forms  of  insanity. 

M.  Dupotet  next  relates  some  cases  of  supposed  magnetic  som- 
nambulism, and  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  phenomena 
which,  according  to  the  magnetists,  occur  in  that  state. 

'*  1.  While  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  in  a  state  of  complete  in- 
sensibility, unexcitable  by  any  external  stimuli,  they  (the  somnam- 
bulists,)  mentally  take  cognisance  of  the  conditions  and  relations  of 
surrounding  objects,  through  some  other  channel  than  the  organs 
through  which  such  impressions  are  usually  conveyed. 

"  2.  There  is  in  many  cases  an  obvious  vicarious  transference  <^ 
the  senses  from  their  appropriate  organs  to  other  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  as  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  epigastrium,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

''  3.  The  lucidity  of  their  vision  penetrates  through  intervening 
opaque  objects,  and  even  takes  cognizance  of  events  passing  at  a  dia- 
tance. 

*^  4,  They  possess  the  fiusulty  of  self-intuition,  that  is  to  say,  a 
clear  insight  into  the  normal  or  abnormal  condition  of  their  own  or- 
ganization, and  they  perceive  and  describe  with  exactness  the  exter- 
nal condition  also  of  those  with  whom  they  may  be  tn  rapport. 

*'  5.  They  appear  endowed  with  a  knowledge  beyond  that  which 
they  ordinarily  possess,  and  prescribe  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
those  with  whom  they  are  en  rapport,  remedies  for  such  complaints 
as  they  may  be  afflicted  with,  and  these  are  generally  found  suc- 
cessful. 

"  6.  Their  lucid  vision  often  extends  beyond  the  present  exis- 
tence, and  they  foretell,  with  circumstantial  minuteness,  events 
which  will  happen  in  connection  with  their  own  organization ;  even 
the  day  and  hour — the  very  moment — when  such  predictions  will 
be  verified,  is  accuratelv  specified. 

*'  Lastly,  on  recovenng  from  their  somnambulism,  they  remem- 
ber nothing  which  occurred  during  the  magnetic  state ;  but  when 
again  thrown  into  somnambulism,  the  memory  between  the  two 
magnetic  states  is  continuous." — Pp.  Ill,  J 13. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  proof  by  which  the  most  starts 
ling  of  these  doctrines  are  maintained,  we  quote  a  story  fix)m  Mr 
Colquhoun'^s  work.  It  has  especial  reference  to  No.  1,  ^  8,  and  4. 

''  The  following  case  occurred  at  Paris,  in  the  chambers  of  Dr 
Fouquier,  in  the  year  1830,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  great  manv 
persons.  Petronilla  Le  Clerc,  aged  26,  was  admitted  into  the  Ho* 
pital  de  la  Chariti,  afflicted  with  a  cerebral,  spasmodic,  epileptiform 
afl^ection.     M.  Sebire,  who  had  charge  of  her,  applied  magnetism 
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to  her  several  times,  when  some  very  remarkable  pheoomena  were 
manifested. 

«  In  the  first  sitting,  the  somnambulist  gave  several  marks  of 
lucidity.  The  person  who  had  magnetised  her  presented  to  her 
some  objects,  such  as  a  bottle  filled  with  vinegar,  sugar,  bread,  &c 
which  she  recognized  perfectly  well  without  seeing  them.  Besides, 
she  had  a  bandage  over  her  eyes.  In  order  to  answer  questions 
which  were  put  to  her,  she  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  and  plunged 
her  face  into  the  pillow.  Without  being  asked,  she  said  to  the 
person  who  was  holding  her  hand,  '  You  have  got  a  headach.' 
The  fact  was  true ;  but  to  try  her,  M.  Sebire  answered  that  she 
was  mistaken.  *  That  is  singular,'  she  replied,  '  I  touched  some 
person  who  had  a  headach,  for  I  felt -it."  She  distinguished  several 
of  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  experiments,  by  some  pecu- 
liarities of  their  dress. 

*'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  was  the  following. 
The  magnetiser.  had  retired,  after  promising  to  return  at  half-past 
^ve  o'clock,  in  order  to  awaken  her.  He  arrived  before  the  time. 
The  somnambulist  made  him  observe  that  it  was  not  yet  half-past 
^ve.  The  latter  answered  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  which 
obliged  him  to  return  sooner.  *  O  yes !'  she  immediately  replied, 
*  it  is  that  letter  which  you  have  in  your  portfolio,  between  a  blue 
and  a  yellow  card.'  The  fact  was  strictly  true.  M.  Sebire,  with- 
out saying  anything,  placed  a  watch  behind  the  occiput,  and  then 
asked  her  what  o'clock  it  was*  She  answered,  '  six  minutes  past 
four,'  and  she  was  right." — Isis  Revelata,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  81-82. 

The  exact  value  of  this  case  will  appear  from  the  following 
quotation  from  Mr  Leer's  very  sensible  little  work. 

"  All  this  sounds  very  marvellous,  and  no  doubt  appeared  conclu- 
sive to  the  bystanders,  of  the  truth  and  miraculous  powers  of  mag- 
netism ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  maenetisers,  Petromlla  died  of 
f>hthisis,  in  the  Salpetri^re  in  1833,  and  repeatedly  declared  in  the 
atter  part  of  her  life,  to  the  interne*  of  the  hospital,  that  she 
had  never  experienced  the  least  degree  of  somnambulism,  and  that 
she  used  to  laugh  in  her  sleeve  at  Garget,  and  the  others  who 
were  present  at  the  experiments.  She  affirmed  that  she  had  passed 
with  Brouillard,  another  somnambulist,  more  than  one  delicious 
evening,  in  recounting  the  myst\fication$  of  the  day,  and  preparing 
others  for  the  morrow.  These  persons  also  allowed  themselves  to 
be  pricked  and  pinched  without  evincing  pain.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  gentlemen  to  whom  these  avowals  were  made,  and  one  of 
them  assured  me  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement." — Pp. 
45,46. 

We  need  quote  no  more  cases  in  illustration  of  the  imposture 
which  was  evidently  practised  by  one  party  at  least,  if  not  by  both. 
In  all  the  most  striking  cases,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  prac- 
tising delusion,  and  we  suspect  that,  in  more  than  one,  the  ope- 
rator and  the  patient  had  previously  rehearsed  their  parts. 
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We  proceed  to  consider  the  remainder  of  M.  Dnpotet'^s  state- 
ments given  above.  According  to  M.  Dupotet^s  fourth  and  fifth  as- 
sertion, a  magnetistf  and  one  susceptible  of  his  influence,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  in  laige  hospitals ;  nay  more,  a  few  such  per- 
formers in  a  laige  city  would  amply  supply  tne  place  of  all  the  phy- 
sicians and  general  practitioners ;  and,  although  operating  surgeons 
and  accoucheiurs  could  not  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  yet  very 
few  would  be  required.   To  speak  seriously,  however,  the  very  evi- 
dence offered  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  the  supposed  mag- 
netic somnambulists  being  able  to  prescribe  successfiilly  for  them- 
selves and  others,  with  whom  they  may  be  en  rapport^  and  to  fore- 
tell with  circumstantial  minuteness  events  which  will  happen  in  con- 
nection with  their  own  organization,  completely  destroys  the  aigu- 
mentative  force  of  the  case.  When  we  examine  the  proofed  we  find 
in  some  evident  collusion,  and  in  others  downright  imposture  or  de- 
lusion. What  are  the  events,  in  connection  with  their  own  oiganiza- 
tion,  the  approach  of  which  the  unhappy  beings  predict  ?  Nothing 
more  than  fits  of  epilepsy,  attacks  of  hysteria,  or  similar  affections, 
which  are  to  a  certain  extent  under  their  own  control,  because  by 
a  vigorous  effort  of  the  mind  these  may  be  put  off  or  brought  on. 
Let  our  readers  consult  the  passages  of  the  works  of  Whytt,  Sau- 
vages,  Cullen,  and  Joseph  Frank,  which  have  a  reference  to  these 
affections,  and  they  will  find  ample  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our 
statement.    Insomefewinstances,  pi^ents  who  were  already  conva- 
lescent have  predicted  their  complete  restoration  by  a  certain  day. 
The  event  has  been  in  accordance  with  their  assertion.  But  what  was 
more  easy  for  them  than,  when  they  felt  themselves  well,  to  feign 
illness  till  the  period  arrived  which  they  predicted,  and  then  to 
proclaim  their  complete  restoration  to  health  ? 

We  pass  to  the  chapter  of  M.  Dupotet^s  work  devoted  to  the 
supposed  curative  effects  of  animal  magnetism.  The  diseases  in 
which  he  recommends  its  use,  are  epilepsy,  paralysis,  hysteria, 
neuralgia,  chronic  rheumatism,  headach, — we  suppose  that  form 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  nervous  headach, — and  general 
debility  depending  on  the  strumous  diathesis.  He  also  suggests 
it  as  a  means  of  resuscitation.  Now  we  must  say  that,  if  ever 
animal  magnetism  has  produced  any  sanative  effects,  these  have 
been  the  consequence  of  violent  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  ana  not  of  any  mystenous  influence  emanating  from 
the  soul  or  body  of  the  operator.  But  it  did  not  require  the  aid 
of  impostors,  enthusiasts,  and  fanatics  to  prove  that  many  affec- 
tions, even  obstinate  affections  of  several  years  standing,  have  occa- 
sionally yielded  at  once  to  some  violent  impression  made  on  the 
mind.  With  these  medical  works  arc  filled,  and  consequently  we 
do  not  dispute  the  reality  of  a  few  of  the^cures  effected  by  the  jug- 
glery of  Mesmerism.     But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  trutti  of 
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the  doctrines  of  the  animal  magnetists  P  When  we  have  a  great 
comprehensive  principle  on  which  many  hundreds  of  phenomena 
observable  in  disease  may  be  explained,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  a  mystical  hypothesis. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  if  animal  magnetism  sometimes  pro- 
duces good  effects,  why  not  employ  it  as  a  means  of  cure  ?  The 
answer  is  easily  given.  No  one  can  tell  what  may  be  the  effect 
of  any  powerhil  mental  impression  on  a  nervous  invalid.  It  mav 
aggravate  every  bad  symptom,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will 
do  so,  or  it  may  be  perfectly  nugatory,  in  which  case  the  time 
which  might  have  been  better  employed  in  trying  other  measures 
is  lost,  and  the  disease  in  the  meantime  is  making  progress.  No 
one  is,  moreover,  justified  in  making  use  of  violent  and  uncertain 
means  in  the  treatment  of  any  disease,  when  he  has  other  agents 
at  his  disposal,  and  to  every  well  regulated  mind  the  employment 
of  falsehood  and  imposture  is  revolting.  It  may  be  necessary  on 
certain  occasions  to  conceal  the  truth  from  a  patient,  when  we  are 
certain  that  the  disclosure  of  it  would  deprive  him  of  all  chance 
of  recovery.  But  we  have  no  right  to  abuse  the  judgment  and 
feelings  of  an  invalid,  and,  by  weakening  his  mind,  render  him 
tenfold  more  liable  to  the  class  of  diseases,  from  one  of  which  at 
this  risk,  we  may  have  at  the  most,  only  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
of  relieving  him.  Is  it  not  clear  too,  even  suppose  the  chance  of 
success  was  the  reverse  of  what  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  the  prin- 
ciple being  understood,  the  faith  of  the  sufferers  would  be  lost, 
and  no  effects  follow  the  manoeuvres  ? 

Let  the  medical  man  then  not  defile  himself  by  countenancing 
this  wretched  imposture.  Let  him  trust  to  the  resources  which 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  and  the  advancing  science  of 
the  dav,  place  at  his  disposal,  secure  that,  if  he  avail  himself  of 
these,  he  will  in  the  best  manner  possible  acquit  himself  of  his 
duty  to  society.  We  shall  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  magne- 
tised trees,  magnetised  water,  &c.  the  utter  absurdity  of  which 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  both  in  London  and  Paris,  but 
shall  conclude  our  observations  on  the  subject  by  quoting  from 
the  work  of  Mr  Lee  the  following  conclusions,  which  we  heartily 
adopt  so  far  as  they  go. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  we  may  conclude, 

"  1.  That  the  production  of  convulsive  crises  and  other  states,  by 
the  practice  of  Mesmer  and  his  followers,  was  but  the  effect  most 
likely  to  ensue  in  impressionable  individuals,  fnm  the  influence  of 
an  excited  imagination  and  of  imitation,  similar  results  being  con- 
stantly seen  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine. 

"  2.  That  the  instances  of  intuitive  foresight,  transposition  of  the 
senses,  clairvoyance,  &c.  have  been  disproved  in  every  case  that  has 
been  impartially  inquired  into,  and  that  in  many  of  them  there  have 
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been  greet  atlanptt  at  deception^  by  the  magnetiser  er  magnetiaed, 
erboUi. 

''  3.  That  there  has  alao  been  frequent  deception  on  the  part  of 
indiTiduals  with  respect  to  the  state  termed  magnetic  somnambu- 
litm  ;  that  no  proof  has  been  given  that  any  such  state  is  produced 
by  magnetism  ;  though  states  of  partial  torpor  not  unfrequently  oc- 
cur in  nervous  persons,  especially  after  moral  impressions ;  and  that, 
when  in  these  states,  the  individuals  are  to  a  certain  extent  insen- 
sible to  mechanical  stimulants,  though  at  the  same  time  they  can  oc- 
casionally give  brief  answers  to  questions,  particularly  if  the  ques- 
tions have  reference  to  the  subject  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 

''  4.  That  a  state  of  partial  or  total  sleep  is  produced  in  many 
persons  by  the  action  of  the  p(u$e$,  and  in  some  others  convulsion 
movements  or  other  slight  effects ;  but  inasmuch  as  similar  effects 
are  alao  producible  without  magnetisation. — if  the  person  supposes 
that  the  process  is  continued,— -there  is  every  px>bability  that  they 
arise  in  all  cases,  either  from  the  impression  produced  upon  the  in- 
dividual in  imagination,  or  from  the  ennui  and  sedative  influence 
produced  by  all  monotonous  impressions  on  the  senses,  when  per- 
sisted in  for  a  certain  period.'* — Pp.  48-50. 

Such  is  the  tissue  of  absurdity  and  felsehood  which  the  magne- 
tists  are  attempting  to  palm  upon  the  public  as  a  novel  and  a  bril- 
liant discovery ;  and  because  tne  medical  men  of  this  country  will 
not  at  once  resign  their  reason,  and  place  implicit  confidence  in 
these  statements,  they  are  accused  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  want  of 
good  faith,  a  persecuting  spirit,  and  every  bad  quality  whidi  is  sug- 
gested to  this  coterie  of  ranatics,  by  their  spleen  and  disappoint- 
ment. We  trust  that  the  grave  of  this  imposture  is  alieady  dug, 
though  its  history  must  ever  form  a  most  humiliating  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  human  folly  and  knavery.  True  it  is  that  good 
oflen  comes  out  of  evil,  and  perhaps,  by  tne  discussion  which  this 
subject  has  produced,  the  attention  of  physicians  may  be  attracted, 
more  than  it  has  been  for  some  years,  to  the  influence  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body  both  in  health  and  disease. 

If  more  decided  confirmation  were  required  of  the  justness  of 
the  opinions  now  given,  it  is  most  amply  supplied  by  the  recent 
scenes  of  Mesmeric  experimenting  in  London  University  Collie 
Hospital.  These  scenes  have  been  so  fully  described  by  our  re- 
spected contemporary  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  so  many  observations  in  that  Journal,  and  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  that  it  is  nearly  superfluous  for  us  to 
occupy  even  a  single  line  more  on  the  subject  As,  however,  the 
course  of  experiments  may  now  be  said  to  be  completed,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  express  here  the  conclusions  wnich  their  per- 
formance has  suggested. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  then,  that,  whether  some  of  the  facts 
be  admitted  or  not,  or  whether  they  deserve  to  be  admitted  as 
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fiicts,  which  dome  recent  accounts  have  rendered  very  doubtful, 
the  whole  process  has  contributed  to  illustrate  that  useful  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  credulity  of  philosophers, 
and  the  extreme  aptitude  of  patients  to  deceive,  when  they  meet 
with  fit  subjects.  Two  girls,  more  conversant  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  its  most  corrupted  part,  than  with  virtue,  truth,  or  sin- 
cerity,— so  habituated  to  deceive,  that  it  may  be  said,  without  doing 
them  injustice,  that  they  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  speak  with 
candour,  or  act  with  sincerity,  are  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment before  a  number  of  persons  anxious  to  obtain  certain  results. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  the  natural  cunning  of  these  girls  should  sug- 
gest to  them  the  furnishing  of  several  of  the  results  wished,  and  that 
their  nervous  susceptibility  rendered  them  convenient  subjects  for 
the  rest  ?  That  the  first  stratagem  was  practised  on  the  experi- 
menters, is  clearly  established  by  the  testimony  of  many  observers, 
but  more  especially  by  that  of  Mr  Taylor,  by  the  letter  of  Mr 
Blake,  by  the  frightful  and  disgusting  scene  exhibited  by  Madame 
O'^Key,  on  the  memorable  day  in  the  last  week  of  June,  when  she 
honoured  Dr  Elliotson  with  several  striking  marks  of  her  regard.* 
and  by  the  Nickel  experiment  recently  published  in  the  lancet. 
Of  the  second,  the  experiments  themselves  bear  most  decisive  and 
unequivocal  proof;  and  we  maintain,  that  where  effects  appeared 
to  follow  the  pawing  of  the  damsels,  the  effects  were  mere  modifi- 
cations of  hysteria,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr  Mayo  has  said  to 
the  contrary. 

If  there  be  any  thing  calculated  to  excite  wonder,  it  is  that 
learned  physicians  and  physiological  observers  could  be  so  credu- 
lous, and  should  be  so  ready  to  i^mit  as  facts,  what  persons  of  or- 
dinary observation  and  reflection  must  have  seen  were  pretended, 
and  to  recognize  as  new  principles  what  were  different  expres- 
sions, as  the  algebraist  would  say,  of  well  known  phenomena. 
The  inquiry,  however,  has  been  of  very  great  service,  and  we  be- 
lieve will  continue  to  operate  beneficially  in  placing  medical  prac- 
titioners upon  their  guiurd,  and  in  showing  in  its  true  light,  with- 
out the  influence  produced  by  great  names,  or  the  prestige  of 
fashion,  the  actual  merits  of  Mesmerism.  The  first  step  towards 
the  discovery  of  truth  is  to  find  that  we  have  been  in  error ;  and 
in  this  respect,  we  think  that  the  performances  of  the  magnetic 
doctors  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  profession  in  general.  We  would 
say  with  the  Poet, 

'*  Felix  quern  reddant  aliena  pericula  cautum." 

And  if  this  do  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  hint,  we  would  quote 
from  a  careftil  observer  of  himian  nature,  who  might  have  been 
cited  as  a  believer  at  least  in  magnetic  influence,  the  following 

*/'  I  never  saw  luch  t  d        d  fool  in  my  life.**— Gazette,  Jane  30,  from  LanceU 
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judicious  reflection  which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters. 

^^  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his 
menu's  spirit  and  his.  They  by  observing  of  him  do  bear  them- 
selves like  foolish  justices ;  he  by  conversing  with  them  is  turned 
into  a  justice-like  serving  man.  Their  spirits  are  so  married  in 
conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  toge- 
ther in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  Mas- 
ter Shallow,  I  would  honour  his  men  with  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing near  their  master.  If  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  Master 
Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better  command  his  servants.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught  as  men 
take  diseases  one  of  another ;  therefore  let  men  take  heed  of  their 
company."" 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  where  this  text  is  contained.  The  mag- 
netists  know  where  to  find  the  commentary. 

It  remains  for  us  to  state  briefly  our  opinion  of  the  works  whose 
titles  are  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  the  article. 

The  Isis  Revelata  is  distinguished  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
learning  and  ingenuity.  It  is  a  useful  collection  of  facts,  more  or 
less  authentic,  and  contributes  to  the  amusement  if  not  to  the 
edification  of  the  reader.  We  regret  to  observe,  that  the  author 
shows  more  want  of  temper  in  speaking  of  his  adversaries,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  medical  profession,  than  we  should  have  expect- 
ed from  a  person  so  mild  and  amiable  in  private  life.  The  accu- 
sations which  he  brings  against  them  of  ignorance  we  are  sure  ori- 
{^nated  in  haste ;  and  we  therefore  foigive  him. 

His  letter  is  filled,  we  regret  to  observe,  trith  ebullitions  of 
spleen  directed  against  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  es- 
pecially those  of  longest  standing,  reviewers,  &c.  Surely  this  is 
not  the  most  eflTectual  way  to  make  converts.  An  appendix, 
amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  is  devoted  to  the  especial 
benefit  of  Dr  Elliotson,  who  is  treated  in  a  harsh  and  not  very 
philosophical  manner,  for  the  great  offence  of  not  believing  all 
the  dogmata  of  Mesmerism.  Dr  Elliotson,  we  hope,  has,  by  his 
late  recantation  and  zeal  as  a  propagandist,  merited  Mr  Colqu- 
houn'^s  forgiveness.  We  would  suggest  to  Mr  Golquhoun,  that 
he  might  advantageously  mitigate  the  severity  cf  his  remarks  on 
the  phrenologists.  He  will  find  them  able  allies.  The  example 
of  Dr  Elliotson  will  show  with  what  felicity  animal  magnetism 
and  phrenoloCT  may  be  united ;  and  in  Mr  Sydney  Smithes  re- 
cent work  on  rhrenology,  Mr  Golquhoun  will  find  his  doctrines 
promulgated  in  a  manner  which,  we  are  sure,  he  never  dreamed  of.^ 

Mr  Lee^s  little  unpretending  work  on  Animal  Magnetism  and 

<  . « 

•  Principles  of  Phrenology,  by  Sidney  Smiih.  GlaBgow,  1838.  p.  34. 
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Homoeopathy  is  worthy  of  weat  praise.  A  n  attentive  perusal  of  it 
will  convince  any  one  of  tne  amount  of  claim  whicn  these  two 
subjects  have  on  his  attention.  It  does  great  credit  to  the  author^s 
judgment 

To  those  who  read  Mr  Colquhoun's  wo  A,  that  of  M.  Dupotet 
will  be  uninteresting  and  quite  unnecessary.  In  charity  we  sup« 
pose  the  author  possessed  of  the  most  credulous  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  weakest  reasoning  powers,  because  otherwise  we 
would  be  forced  to  think  worse  of  him  than  we  are  willing  to  ex- 
press. 


Aet.  III. — Outlines  of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  Females. 
Chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Fleetwood 
Churchill,  M.  D.,  Licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen'^s  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  Physician  to  the  Western  Lying- 
in-Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.  in  the  Richmond 
Hospital  School  of  Medicine.  8vo.  Dublin,  1888.  Pp.  viii. 
and  402. 

Dr  Churchill  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  several 
monographs  on  the  diseases  of  women,  which  he  has  given  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  this  and  the  Dublin  Journal.  The 
volume  now  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  those  af- 
fections which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  lying-in  condition.  The 
author  thus  describes  his  object. 

''If  any  apologj-be  necessary  for  the  publication  of  the  following 
work,  the  author  trusts  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  circumstance, 
that  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  females,  adapted  equally  for  junior 
and  senior  students,  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  medical  literature. 

"  Many  valuable  monographs  we  possess,  and  even  volumes  of  ad- 
mirable essays  on  this  subject,  but  the  former  are  so  scattered  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  greater  number  of  students,  and  the  latter  so 
little  elementary  as  to  be  unsuitable  except  for  the  more  advanced. 

**  To  meet  these  objections,  it  has  been  arranged,  in  the  present 
volume,  that  the  text  shall  contain  an  ample  outline  of  the  history, 
pathology,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases,  without  any  de- 
tail of  controversies  or  conflicting  opinions,  which  are  given  in  full 
in  the  notes  appended  to  each  page ;  so  that  the  junior  student,  by 
confining  his  attention  to  the  text,  may  acquire  elementary  informa- 
tion, which  may  be  subsequently  extended  by  consulting  the  notes 
and  references. 

"  In  the  notes  likewise  will  be  found  extracts  from  various  au- 
thors, wherever  the  support  of  their  opinions  seemed  desirable.  I 
have  preferred  giving  their  views  in  their  own  words,  as  being  less 
liable  to  be  mistaken. 

"  Where  extracts  were  not  deemed  advisable,  references  have  been 
given,  and  considerable  care  has  been  taken  to  have  them  correct. 
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*'  Any  reuiarkable  and  aathentic  cases  which  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject have  been  inserted  for  the  double  purpose  of  elucidation  and 
description." — Pp.  v.  vi. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  promises  thus  made  by  the  au- 
thor have  b^n  amply  fulfilled,  the  volume  containing  a  mass  of 
theoretical  and  practical  information  clearly  and  succinctly  express- 
ed, which  must  prove  of  essential  service  both  to  the  student  and 
the  general  practitioner. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts, — the  first  being  devoted  to 
the  diseases  of  the  external  genital  organs,  the  second  to  those  of 
the  internal.  The  former  comprehends  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  external  labia,  encysted  tumours  of  the  labia,  oozing 
tumour  of  the  labium,  warty  tumours  of  the  vulva,  itching  of  the 
vulva,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva  in  chil- 
dren and  adults,  and  tumours  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra ;  the 
latter,  diseases  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries. 
It  would  be  impossible  within  any  ordinary  limits  to  analyse  a 
condensed  work  of  this  description.  We  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  reconmiending  it  both  to  the  student  and  the  prac- 
titioner, as  an  excellent  manual  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  treat.  We  must,  however,  state,  that  the  paper  and 
printing  are  of  the  most  wretched  description,  and  that  many 
typographical  errors  occur,  which,  by  a  little  attention,  might  have 
been  avoided.  We  trust,  that,  when  the  book  reaches  another 
edition,  which,  from  its  merits,  it  cannot  fiiil  soon  to  do,  Dr 
Churchill  will  take  the  necessary  measures  for  sending  it  into  the 
world,  with  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  secured  to  it  by  the 
printer  and  paper-maker.  The  circulation  of  this  edition  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  owing  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  volume. 


Art.  IV. — A  Medico-Legal  Treatise  on  Homicide^  by  ej?- 
temal  violence^  with  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  modify  the  Medico-Legal  characters  of  Injuries  and 
Exculpaiory  Pleas,  By  Alexander  Watson,  Esq.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons,  Edinburgh,  and  one  of 
the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  Edinbuigh,  1838.  8vo. 
pp.  855. 

Next  to  toxicology  and  the  arduous  and  complicated  questions 
which  it  involves.  Homicide,  and  the  inquiries  to  which  its  various 
modes  give  rise,  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  department 
of  legd  medicine.  Taking  for  its  principal  object  the  protection 
of  human  life  against  violence  of  every  description,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  difficult,  and  often  important  distinction  between  death 
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from  violence  and  from  natural  causes,  or  the  efiects  of  disease, 
on  the  other ;  and  being  often  invested  with  the  task  of  deciding 
in  cases  of  homicide,  on  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  agent  by 
whom  it  is  perpetrated,  this  department  of  legal  medicine  and 
surgery  has  at  all  times  required  a  rare  combination  of  knowledge, 
experience,  caution,  and  precision. 

Though  the  subject  of  homicide  has  received  more  or  less  con- 
sideration from  all  the  medico-legal  writers,  from  Zacchias,* 
Zittmann,and  Bohn,t  to  Teichmeyer,J  (1762),Ludwig,(1778),§ 
Kannegiesser,||  (1777),  Plenck,^  (1781),  Metzgcr,**  Frank,tt 
Mahon,||  Foderd,  §§  and  Beck,  and  has  incidentally  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  France  and 
England,  no  express  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage had  appeared  before  the  present,  to  guide  the  medical  ju- 
rist in  the  formation  of  his  opinions.  It  may  be  further  observed, 
that,  however  closely  the  criminal  law  agrees  in  almost  all  Euro- 

Sean  countries,  and  consequently,  in  those  divisions  of  legal  me- 
icine  which  are  applicable  to  it,  the  foreign  treatises  may  be  of 
great  service ;  still  the  peculiarities  of  the  criminal  code  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  differences  in  the  forms  of  process,  in  the 
mode  of  trial,  and  the  rules  for  procuring  evidence,  are  so  consi- 
derable, as  to  constitute  sufficiently  strong  reasons  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  English  work  which  might  ^ord,  in  a  small  compass, 
sufficient  information  to  guide  the  m^ical  witness  in  a  court  of  law. 
It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ifumishing  the  kind  of  assistance 
now  specified,  that  Mr  Watson  has  composed  the  present  work. 
As  he  had  been  early  led  to  direct  attention  to  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  was  repeatedly  requested  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  to  con- 
duct inspections  in  cases  which  became  the  subject  of  judicial  in- 

*  J.  Zacchiae  Quaetiionet  Medioo-Legmlet,  Lug.  1661.     Folio. 

t  J.  F.  Zittroann  Medicina  Forentu  Fnnoofurti,  I7O6.  4to.  J.  Bohoiut  de  Re- 
Dundatione  Vulneniin,  teu  Vulnemm  Lethalium  Ezamen.    Lipase,  171 1 «  4to. 

t  Hexin.  Frid.  Tddimejeri  lotdtutioDet  Medidnae  Legalia  Td  Forends,  &c. 
Edido  Qointa,  RcTisa,  Emendata  et  multis  additamcntit  aucta.  a  Joanne  Frid.  Fa- 
aelio,  M.  D.  &c    Jenae,  1762. 

j  D.  Christ  Ludwig  Imdtutionet  Med.  Forendi  Pradecdonibus  Academida 
Aecommodatae.  Lipdae,  1773.  Kdit.  2da  Aucdor.  durante  D.  fi.  Gotdob  Roae. 
Lipdae,  1788. 

I  Gottlieb  Henr.  Kanoegietteri  foidiutionee  Medidnae  Legalia  cam  praefatione 
A.  Bliae  Budiner.  Edit.  Altera  Aucta.  et  Emendata.    KQiae  Holsatomm,  1777* 

^  Jotephi  Jacob!  Plenck,  C.  D.  Elemenu  Medidnae  et  Chinugicae  Forendi. 
Viennae,  1781. 

**  Kuttgehntm  System  der  Gericbdicben  Arsodwissensdiaft.  Bntworfen  von 
Dr  John.  Dan.  Metzgcr,  Dritte  Verbesaerte  Ausgabe.  Konigsbeig  und  Ldpdg,  18(NV. 

tt  Systema  Completo  di  PoKiia  Medica  di  6.  P.  Frank.  Traduaiooe  dd  Te- 
desco.  Milano,  1808-1830.  The  first  German  edition  was  puUished  in  1786; 
the  second  in  1790.  Volume  ZYiii. 

tt  Mededne  Legale  et  Polioe  Medicalc^  par  P.  A.  O.  Mahon.  Tom.  iiL  8?a  Paris, 
1801. 

§§  Traiti  de  Medectne  Legale  et  d*H7giene  poblique  en  de  Polioe  de  Sant^ 
F.  E.  Podei4.  D.  M.     Pteis,l81S.     Cinq  Tomes. 
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quiry ;  this  circumstance  enabled  him^  in  the  course  of  ^etn,  to  col- 
lect a  considerable  number  of  cases  illustrative  of  various  delicate 
and  difficult  questions  arising  out  of  the  different  kinds  of  homi- 
cide, and  the  mode  of  distinguishing  death  in  this  manner  fixmi 
death  by  accidental  or  natural  causes.  The  readers  of  dus  Jour- 
nal are  aware  that  Mr  Watson  has  already  appeared  before  the 
profession  as  a  medico-legal  writer  on  several  of  the  cases  now 
mentioned ;  and  it  was  natural  for  him,  as  his  opportunities  in- 
creased in  number  and  extent,  to  expand  his  views,  and  to  under- 
take the  preparation  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  sulject. 

In  the  present  work,  after  some  general  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  objects  of  medical  jurisprudence,  in  which  are  explained  the 
duties  of  the  medical  officer,  whether  summoned  as  witness  or  as 
adviser,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  second  chapter  to  considn 
homicide  in  general.  This  he  divides,  according  to  the  usual  l^al 
distinctions,  into  wilful  homicide  or  murder,  culpable  homicide, 
accidental  or  casual  homicide,  and  lastly  iustifiable  homidde. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  subject  of  death  by  violence  is  con- 
sidered  senerally,  and  distinguished,^r«/,  as  it  is  sudden  on  linger- 
ing ;  and,  secondly^  as  it  affects  directlv  or  indirectly  one  or  more 
of  the  four  great  systems  of  the  animal  oody ;  the  nervous  sjrstem, 
the  circulating  system,  the  respiratory  syst^,  and  the  nutritive  or 
digestive  system. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  author,  after  giving  a  medico-legal 
definition  of  wounds,  treats  shortly,  but  in  eight  sections,  succes- 
sively, of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  contusions,  ecchymosis,  concus- 
sion, fracture  of  the  bones  and  cartilages,  dislocation  of  the  jdnts, 
sprains,  and  bums. 

In  the  ensuinff  four  chapters,  viz.  the  fifth,  sixth,  sev^tt^  and 
eighth,  he  considers  homicide  as  occasioned,  lat^  by  injuries  of 
the  nervous  system,  including  injuries  of  the  brain,  spinal  chord, 
and  their  nervous  ramifications ;  2d,  iiyuries  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tem, including  death  by  hemorrhage  and  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  veins ;  8d,  injuries  of  the  respiratory  system,  embracing  the 
consideration  of  the  various  moaes  in  wmch  aq>hyxia  may  be 
caused,  with  wounds  of  the  chest  and  lungs ;  and  4d:h  and  lastly, 
injuries  of  the  nutritive  system  and  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  modify  the  medico-legal  character  of  wounds 
and  other  injuries.  In  the  tenth,  the  medico-legal  examination 
of  wounds  is  considered.  In  the  eleventh,  the  author  treats  of 
infitnticide  and  concealment  of  pregnancy.  In  the  twelfth,  he 
considers  shortly  the  different  varieties  of  mental  derangement, 
in  reference  to  the  foundation  of  exculpatory  pleas.  And  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  he  concludes  the  work  by  some  directions  as 
to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inspection  of  dead  bodies  in  me- 
dico-legal cases,  and  the  best  mode  of  framing  medico-legal  reports. 
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This  general  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  and 
of  the  otder  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  we  give  here,  because 
it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  or  detailed 
analysis  of  the  subjects  discussed ;  and  because  this  sketch  will 
convey  to  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  what  he  may  expect.  The 
method  of  arrangement  is,  it  will  be  seen,  in  general  physiological, 
that  is,  that  the  different  forms  of  homicide  are  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  physiological  part  performed  by  the  organs,  in  which 
Uie  injury  or  suspension  of  the  different  functions  takes  place. 
In  considering  the  individual  lesions,  however,  the  author  properly 
combines  with  this  method  of  arrangement,  tlie  pathological  cha- 
racter of  the  different  lesions. 

The  work  thus  arranged  may  be  represented  as  consisting  of 
two  portions ;  the  first,  a  statement  or  exposition  of  doctrines  and 
principles,  general  and  special ;  the  second,  the  illustration  and 
establishment  of  these  by  the  detail  of  apposite  cases.  In  the 
first  division,  which  occupies  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  volume, 
the  principles,  general  and  special,  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions specified  and  considered  in  their  proper  places.  The 
pnnciples  and  rules  are  then  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  cases, 
which  are  numerous ;  and,  though  sometimes  rather  short  and 
meagre,  they  will  in  many  instances,  be  perused  with  interest  and 
instruction. 

To  some  it  may  n>pear  that  the  cases,  which  amount  in  all  to 
S38,  are  unnecesrariiy  numerous,  and  occupy  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  volume.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  sense,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  this  objection  is  not  without  foundation.  It 
may  be  observed  particularly,  that  where  the  arrangement  is  dear 
and  methodical,  and  where  the  great  general  principles  of  any  de- 
partment of  science  are  distincuy  expounded,  some  are  so  mani- 
fest as  not  to  demand  illustration,  others  may  be  illustrated  with 
sufficient  perspicuity  by  one  apposite  case,  and  illustrations  by 
means  of  cases  then  become  requisite,  chiefly  where  the  general 
rules  admit  of  exceptions,  and  in  those  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  general  principles  require  to  be  modified. 

While  this  must  be  aamitted  on  the  one  side,  candour  requires 
us  to  look  at  the  opposite  view  of  the  subject.  In  a  work  like  the 
present,  which  embraces  the  consideration  of  many  difficult  ques- 
tions, involving  not  merely  physiological,  pathological,  and  ge- 
neral surgical  inquiries,  but  in  which  moral  considerations,  legal 
questions  and  their  modifications,  require  to  be  careiuUy  weighed, 
it  is  rather  tm  advantage  than  an  objection,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples are  illustrated  by  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  a  subject  like  the  present,  though  the  author  may 
not  distrust  his  own  powers  of  drawing  and  establishing  general 
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conclusions,  the  reader  may  wish  to  see  the  fkcts  on  which  these 
conclusions  are  founded ;  and,  under  all  circumstances,  whether 
the  conclusions  be  correctly  established  or  not,  the  reader  is  thus 
provided  with  the  means,  if  need  be,  of  rectifying  them.  On 
these  grounds,  the  number  of  cases  in  the  present  volume  must 
recommend  it  strongly  to  the  attention  of  the  practitioner,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  treatise. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  unfolds  the 
general  principles,  the  following  extract,  on  an  important  subject, 
may  be  given  ;  and  the  two  cases  wiU  show  the  general  character 
of  the  details. 

"  I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  important  and 
difficult  question,  which  frequently  falls  to  be  decided  by  the  me- 
dical jurist,  vis.  Whether  the  deceased  died  ^m  drowning,  or  was 
cast  into  the  water  after  having  been  otherwise  murdered  ? 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  such  cases,  is  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  is  evidence  of  death  by  drowning.  In  decid- 
ing this,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  peculiar  characters  of 
drowning,  so  often  found  in  the  dead  body,  are  not  constant ;  and 
that  in  ^ct  a  person  may  have  been  drowned  without  his  body  pre- 
senting any  unusual  appearance  after  death.  It  is  also  necmary, 
when  the  appearances  characteristic  of  drowning  are  present,  care- 
fully to  inquire  whether  or  not  they  could  have  arisen  from  other 
causes. 

'*  Lividity  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  only  a  presumptive 
mark  of  drowning,  for  it  may  arise  from  various  other  causes. 

"  Water  found  in  the  air-passages  is  an  indication  highly  pre- 
sumptive of  death  by  drowning,  as  it  could  only  get  admission  there 
before  death.  There  may  be  a  possibility  of  its  admission  after  death, 
but  it  could  then  get  in  only  in  very  small  quantity. 

"  Froth  in  the  air-passages  occurs  in  several  diseases,  and  in  other 
forms  of  asphyxia ;  but  when  it  is  conjoined  with  water,  it  is  an  ad- 
ditional criterion  to  other  signs  of  drowning. 

"  The  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach  is  also  a  circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  this,  which  has  been  made  respecting  water  in  the 
air-passases.  When  it  exists  in  large  quantity,  as  to  the  amount 
of  several  pounds,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  having  been  swal- 
lowed before  death.  But  if  in  less  quantity,  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  be  corroborated  by  the  general  evidence.  The  water  being 
the  same  with  that  from  which  the  body  was  taken — the  hands 
being  scratched,  and  holding  in  them  leaves  or  other  bodies  from 
the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  water,  are  also  circumstances  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  denoting  that  the  individual  had  been  immersed 
alive.  £ach  of  these  circumstances  is  equivocal  individually,  bnt 
when  conjoined  they  afford  very  strong  evidence,  as  they  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  imitated. 

'*  Cask  124 — On  the  21st  March  1833, 1  inspected,  at  East  Cal- 

der,  the  body  of  J.  B.,  a  remarkably  big  stout  man  about  36. 
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''  This  indiTidaal  had  been  amissins  from  Tuesday  the  12th  of 
March^  when  he  had  attended  a  fair  at  Linlithgow,  which  was  near 
his  residence,  had  got  drunk,  and  then  fought  with  several  men. 

''  No  tidings  could  be  obtained  of  him  tSl  the  17th,  when  his  hat 
was  found  in  a  deep  pool  of  water,  which  had  formerly  been  a  quarry, 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  East  Calder.  This  water  pool  is 
close  to  the  road  side,  and  there  were  several  gates  leading  to  it 
firom  the  footpath,  which  were  seldom  closed.  On  the  side  of  the 
quarry  which  is  next  the  road,  there  is  a  perpendicular  rock  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height  between  the  top  of  the  bank  and 
the  surfiBice  of  the  water.  This  precipice  has  no  fence  at  its  sum* 
mit  to  prevent  accidents. 

**  Immediately  after  the  hat  was  found,  the  friends  of  the  de« 
ceased  oommenc^  dragging  the  pool  for  his  body,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  ^m  the  bottom,  after  three  days'  search.  The 
body  had,  therefore,  probably  lain  in  the  water  firom  the  12th  till 
the  20th,  a  period  of  eight  days. 

*'  In  dragging  the  pool,  a  boat  was  used ;  and  from  the  tackle 
employed,  the  searchers  conceived  that  they  found  the  body  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  where  it  was  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  feet 
in  depUi. 

"  When  the  body  was  found,  marks  of  violence  were  observed 
upon  the  head,  which,  with  other  circumstances,  gave  rise  to  a  sus. 
pcion  of  his  having  been  murdered  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
water. 

'*  Inspection, — ExternaUy,  the  skin  of  head  and  face  was  some- 
what redder  than  natural.  Some  tume£Eu;tion  above  the  right  eye, 
accompanied  with  ecchymosis  to  a  small  extent;  eye-lids  closed. 
Two  small  wounds  in  the  skin  under  the  right  eye.  No  other 
scratch  or  mark  of  injury  could  be'observed  upon  the  body ;  but  the 
cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet  had  the  usual  blanched  appearance, 
arising  from  maceration  in  water  for  several  days. 

«  On  opening  the  cavities,  the  veins  of  the  head  were  filled  with 
fluid  dark-coloured  blood,  which  flowed  freely  out  on  incision.  The 
brain  was  otherwise  natural,  except  some  serum  tinged  with  blood 
contained  within  its  ventricles. 

''  The  lungs  were  of  natural  odour,  very  emphysematous  and  cre- 
pitating, and  contained  much  less  blood  than  usual.  About  eight 
pounds  of  bloody  fluid  was  taken  out  from  the  cavities  of  the  pleura. 
There  were  several  ounces  of  the  same  in  the  pericardium.  This 
fluid,  when  examined  more  particularly,  seemed  to  be  almost  pure 
blood.  It  was  101 1  of  specific  gravity  to  water  as  1000 ;  and  was 
almost  completely  coagulable  by  heat..  The  trachea  contained  no 
frothy  fluid ;  and  the  tongue  was  not  projecting  from  the  mouth. 

**  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  moderately  filled  with  grumous 
clots  of  blood.  These  clots  seemed  to  be  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
more  dense  than  usual ;  they  had  the  appearance  of  blood  after  most 
of  its  watery  part  has  been  expressed  from  it. 

'*  The  contents  of  the  abdomen  were  quite  natural.  Some  water 
in  the  stomach  mixed  with  food. 
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*«Iii  thboAiedrawaiiigwaithecaiMeff  dettb.  It  v«s  mfterwaids 
aneertaiiied  that,  at  a  late  hoar  in  the  evaniiig  of  the  12th»  the  ia^ 
diridoal  had  been  Been  on  the  road  near  to  the  quarry  aloii0»  and  in 
a  state  of  intoxicatun ;  when  in  all  probability  he  had  wandered  off 
the  road  towards  the  quany,  fallen  over  the  precipice  above  describ- 
ed into  the  water,  and  sank  inunediately  to  the  bottom. 

'*  This  case  illostrates  several  important  particulars  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  drowning. 

"  From  the  appearances  in  the  body  there  were  no  injuries  to  ao^ 
eoont  for  death,  and  from  the  depth  at  which  he  was  found,  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  he  had  fallen  from  the  height  of  about  twenty 
feet  into  the  water,-^escended  by  the  impnbe  to  a  oonsid^iahle 
depth  below  the  point  of  equipoise,  never  rose  again,  but  continued 
to  sink,  and  of  course  soon  died. 

^'  The  effusion  of  bkxMl  which  had  taken  place  into  the  cavities  of 
the  brain,  pleurae  anC  pericardium,  must  have  taken  place  after 
death,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  water  above  ^e  body  for- 
cing tiie  blood  through  the  extreme  vessels  into  parts  of  the  body 
where  there  was  le^  resistance,  as  the  same  degree  of  pressure 
was  prevented  by  the  cranium  and  ribs.  Had  there  been  a  wound 
in  the  chest  the  case  would  have  been  puzzling,  or  it  mieht  have 
been  supposed  that  a  blood-vessel  had  burst  internally  and  caused 
death.  .  How  are  such  cases  to  be  distinguished  ?  By  there  being 
effusions  of  blood  not  in  one,  but  in  each  of  the  shut  cavities  pro- 
tected from  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  bnuB 
and  cavities  of  the'  chesU 

<<  Cabb  125«— On  21st  January  1833, 1  inspected  the  body  of  J. 
R.  a  stout  man,  about  35  years  of  age,  who  had  been  employed  aa 
an  engbe-man  in  the  Royal  William  steam-packet* 

*'  The  body  of  this  man  had  been  found  M  Wardie  near  New- 
haven  on  the  19th,  lying  within  sea-water  mark,  and  from  thence 
was  conveyed  to  the  West  Kirk  Charity  Work-house. 

**  The  dothes  upon  the  body  were  quite  wet,  and  cont9Uied  in 
several  parts  a  quantity  of  small  blackish  gravel,  which  had  been 
washed  mto  them  by  the  sea-water.  This  gravel  was  similar  to  that 
which  covers  many  parts  of  the  shore  at  Wardie. 

**  The  cuticle  on  hands  and  feet  was  blenched  and  shrivelled. 
There  were  some  scratches  on  the  back  of  the  hands. 

"  Viewed  externally,  the  face  was  altogether  swollen,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  not  livid.  The  eyelids,  nose,  and  upper  lip  were 
particularly  tumefied.  When  the  eyelids  and  neighbouring  parts 
were  cut  into,  the  cellular  tissue  of  them  was  filled  with  coagulat- 
ed blood.  The  eyelids  were  completely  dosed.  There  was  blood 
under  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes,  and  the  extravasation  of  Uood 
extended  to  the  temples  and  forehead.  The  vessels  of  the  coiijunc* 
tiva  were  much  distended  with  red  blood.  On  the  upper  eyelid, 
and  situated  towards  the  temporal  angle  of  each  eye,  there  was  a 
small  superfidal  wound ;  both  of  these  wounds  could  not  therefore 
have  been  inflicted  at  once  by  a  fall  upon  a  flat  surface.    There 
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was  a  small  effusion  of  clotted  blood  on  the  conTolutioos  of  the  brain 
which  were  situated  on  the  transrerse  orbital  plate  of  the  right  eye. 
There  was  also  the  mark  of  a  severe  oontusicm  upon  the  nose,  but 
no  bones  were  fractured.  The  face  looked  altogether  like  that  of  a 
man  soTorely  contused  in  fighting. 

^*  The  brain  was  not  unusually  distended  with  blood.  No  fracture 
id  the  skull  at  any  part. 

<'  The  luiM^  were  healthy  and  soft ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  of  a 
more  livid  ciwmr  than  natural,  and  their  vessels  were  filled  with 
venous  blood.  The  lungs  were  distended  with  air.  The  trachea 
contained  firothy  mucus,  but  no  water. 

"  The  heart  was  almost  empty ;  the  right  side  was  particularly 
empty  and  flaccid.  It  contained  no  large  coagula  <Mr  fibnn>  but  some 
semifluid  blood. 

**  Both  cavities  of  the  chest  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
watery  fluid. 

**  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were  natural.  The  stomach  con- 
tained about  six  ounces  of  watery  fluid,  which  had  no  saline  taste. 

**  The  blood-vessels  of  the  bowels  were  more  M\  and  distended 
than  usual,  which  gave  these  viscera  a  livid  appearance. 

**  To  form  a  decided  and  correct  opinion  upon  this  case  was  ob- 
viously attended  with  much  difiiculty.  There  were  marks  of  vio- 
lence upon  the  head  sufiicient  to  account  for  his  death  by  concus- 
sion of  the  brain.  The  appearance  of  his  face,  the  state  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  parts,  likewise  afforded  indications  of  death  by 
drowning,  and  that  his  body  had  been  immersed  in  the  water  for 
several  days. 

**  Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration,  I 
reported  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  that  there  existed  marks  of 
violence,  inflicted  before  death,  on  the  head,  sufficient  to  account  for 
his  death,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  have  necessarily  proved  imme- 
diately fatal ;  Imt  from  there  being  also  several  of  the  signs  of  suf- 
fiocation  present,  such  as  are  observed  in  drowned  persons,  that  he 
might  have  been  immersed  in  the  water  before  death. 

*'  I  also  reported  that  the  above-mentioned  injuries  seemed  much 
more  probably  to  have  been  inflicted  by  another  person  than  by  ac- 
cident. That  they  might  have  been  occasioned  either  by  the  fist  or 
by  a  bludgeon,  but  most  probably  by  the  former,  as  no  bones  were 
broken. 

*'  In  the  investigation  of  this  case  afterwards  made,  the  deceased 
was  ascertained  to  have  fought  with  a  man  in  Leith,  two  or  three 
days  previous  to  his  having  been  found  dead  on  the  shore.  It  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  afterwards  drinking  at  a  public- house. 
After  this  it  is  supposed  that,  in  attempting  to  go  on  board  of  his 
ship,  whidi  was  lying  in  Leith  Harbour,  he  had  fcdlen  into  the 
water  and  been  drowned.  If  this  is  the  manner  in  which  he  came 
by  his  death,  his  body  must  have  been  washed  out  by  the  ebbing 
tide,  during  the  night,  from  the  harbour,  and,  with  the  flowing  of  a 
subsequent  tide,  carried  up  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  found. 
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It  i«  also  obTMHiSy  that  the  appearances  found  on  diaeeetion  ooin« 
pletel  J  tend  to  confirm  the  abore  view  giren  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
death. 

'*  If  none  of  the  intrinsic  appearances  of  drowning  are  present, 
and  more  particularly  if  the  blood  is  found  coagulated  in  the  heart, 
we  maj  conclude  that  death  has  not  been  occasioned  by  drowning. 
From  other  marks  of  violence  found  upon  the  body,  we  may  get  im* 
portent  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  But  in  order  to  prove 
that  these  injuries  were  really  the  cause  of  death,  it  is  necessary  to 
shew  that  they  could  not  have  happened  after  death  ;  and,  secondly. 
That  th^  could  not  have  happened  by  the  body  striking  the  side  or 
bottom  of  the  pool  in  falling  into  it.  Ecchymosb  at  any  part,  and 
effusion  of  blood  upon  the  cbthes  of  the  deceased,  when  they  exist, 
must  have  happened  before  death,  and  must  have  required  some  in- 
terval for  taking  place.  The  iiguries  present  may  also  have  been 
such  as  to  have  occasioned  instant  death,  and  so  prevented  the  per* 
son  fnnn  stirring  from  the  spot. 

**  Marks  of  injury  on  the  body,  however,  are  not  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  unequivocal  evidence  of  their  being  the  work  of  another 
person  ;  for  suicides  have  attempted  their  lives  by  other  means,  in 
some  cases,  before  leaping  into  the  water." — Pp.  158-164. 

The  general  remarks  on  drowning  would  require  to  be  remo- 
delled, and  several  errors  rectified.  The  author  speaks  of  a  square 
inch  of  lead  being  heavier  than  a  square  inch  of  water,  when  a 
little  reflection  might  have  shown  him  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
tn  rerum  naiurOy  as  a  square  inch  of  either.  He  evidently 
enough  means  a  cubic  or  solid  inch ;  but  has  been  misled  by  the 
vulgar  use  of  the  word  square,  which  is  invariably  employed  by 
uneducated  persons  to  denote  what  is  really  cubic  or  solid. 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  on  the  circumstances  which  modify 
the  medico-legal  charcu^ter  of  Wounds  and  other  Injuries^  uie 
author  follows  nearly  the  method  of  arrangement  observed  by  Dr 
Christison  in  his  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
The  practical  illustrations  given  by  Mr  Watson  are,  however,  in- 
structive and  valuable. 

The  tenth  chapter,   on  the  medico-legal  examination  of 
Wounds^  presents  a  skilful  and  attentive  view  of  the  subject,  and 
contains  several  apposite  cases  in  illustration  of  some  of  the  most 
obscure  questions. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter,  on  the  exculpatory  plea  of  Insanity 
in  cases  of  Homicide^  are  found  some  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  question,  as  to  the  influence  of  insanity  in  urging  to  homi- 
cide, to  murder,  and  to  suicide,  of  the  modes  of  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  this  state  of  the  mind  in  doubtful  cases,  and  of  the 

Kunds  for  establishing  and  admitting  the  plea  of  exculpation, 
e  chapter  is  necessarily  short,  and  thereby  not  very  complete ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  must  be  useful  in  directing  the  attention 
of  medical  men  to  this  important  and  difficult  subject.  Some  of  the 
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cues  it  will  be  impoesible  to  peruse  without  concluding,  that  we 
are  still  in  want  of  some  ^ood  and  easily  applied  tests,  by  which  to 
establish  the  sanity  or  insanity,  and  the  moral  responsibility  or 
irresponsibility  of  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  several 
atrocious  crimes.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that,  though  Mr  Watson 
maintains  that  Waters,  who  stabbed  his  own  son  to  the  heart, 
has  been  quite  saneever  since  the  commission  of  the  deed, — yet  it 
was  perfectly  right  to  prevent  him  from  being  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der ;  and  it  must  have  been  merely  a  second  murder  to  have  allowed 
such  a  sentence  to  be  pronounced  or  carried  into  execution.  Con- 
versely, it  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  man  Howison,  who  was 
condemned  and  executed,  and  whose  case  is  given  in  the  present 
chapter,  was  deprived  of  life  on  quite  inadequate  grounds.  It  is 
true  he  committed  a  most  atrocious  murder ;  but  it  is  also  true, 
that  he  gave  on  various  occasions  evident  proofs  of  weak  and  dis- 
ordered intellect.  It  was  even  stated,  that  he  expressed  his  own 
opinion  that  he  was  in  bad  health,  and  that  he  thought  he  would 
be  much  better  after  being  hanged.  Such  a  sentiment  could  never 
be  seriously  uttered  by  any  sane  person. 

The  melancholy  case  of  Captain  Moir  is  another  proof  of  the 
indifference  of  the  law  to  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  alleged  de- 
linquent. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  law  has  been  so  often  made  the 
means  of  committing  judicial  murder,  in  consequence  of  incorrect 
or  imperfect  notions  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  perpetrators,  and 
the  true  essence  of  crime.  The  only  method  of  counteracting  this 
evil  would  be,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  even  the  slightest  doubt, 
to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  the  non^liquet ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  similar  scenes  of  bloodshed,  to  keep  the 
individual  in  secure  confinement,  either  for  a  period  of  years,  or 
for  life. 

This  subject  is  so  important,  that  we  cannot  Quit  it  without  ad- 
verting to  tne  vagueness  and  unsettled  nature  of  the  ideas  both  of 
professional  men  and  of  the  public  on  the  exact  amount  of  de- 
rangement which  renders  a  man  unfit  to  be  at  large.  The 
dreadful  occurrences  at  the  Ville  of  Dunkirk  in  Kent,  on  the 
81st  of  May  last,  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  madman 
Thom,  show  the  urgent  necessity  of  having  steps  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  abuse  of  allowing  madmen  to  roam  at 
large.  The  plausibility  of  the  manner  of  this  person,  and  his  al- 
leged insinuating  behaviour,  have  been  all  adduced  to  show  that 
his  mind  was  quite  sound.  This  only  proved  the  incapacity  of 
the  individuals  who  pretended  to  give  an  opinion.  Thom  ought 
never  to  have  been  liberated,  or  at  least  he  ought  to  have  been 
kept  in  a  situation  so  secure,  that  he  could  neither  have  acted  on  the 
fanaticism  of  others,  nor  done  direct  injury  by  giving  loose  to  his 
own  unruly  passions.     Had  this  been  done,  the  peasantry  would 
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sot  hMve  been  deluded  to  their  destnictioii ;  tbey  Bever  could  Imve 
been  tempted  to  resist  the  constituted  and  local  authorities ;  nor 
would  the  melancholy  and  wholesale  sacrifice  of  human  life  which 
took  place  hare  occurred. 

Occunences  like  these  show  either  the  defective  state  of  the  le- 
gislative enactments,  or  the  incapacity  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
canrv  them.into  effect  Yet  midi  is  the  infatuation  and  bUndness 
of  those  in  authority,  and  so  little  respect  is  paid  to  science,  judg- 
ment, and  caution,  that,  whenever  any  member  of  the  medicaid  pro* 
fesrion  attempts  to  bring  these  matters  directly  under  their  no- 
tice, if  he  receive  a  civil  answer,  which  means  nothing,  he  may 
thinJc  himself  ludcy,  truly  fortunate  if  he  finds  he  escapes  censure, 
and  most  felicitous,  if  his  suggestions  are  adopted,  and  he  is  de» 
prived  of  any  merit  they  may  posseu. 

We  would  recommend  botn  the  professed  lawgivers  and  the 
law  guardians  to  peruse  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  present  volume 
with  serious  attention. 


Aet.  y . — Flora  Mediea ;  A  Botanical  Account  of  all  the 
more  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine  in  different  parte 
of  the  World.  By  John  Lindlky,  Ph.  D.  P.  R.  S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  University  College,  London,  &c.  Lon- 
don, 1838.    8vo.  Pp.  655. 

Most  persons  who  have  much  communication  with  medical 
sti^ulents  will  affree  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr  Lindley, 
that  those  empk>yed  in  teaching  botany  have  experienced  great 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  some  work  containing  coirect 
systematical  descriptions  of  medicinal  plants,  and  which  might  at 
the  same  time  be  sufficiently  moderate  in  price,  to  be  used  as  a 
class-book.  There  is  indeed  at  present  no  work  possessing  all 
those  conditions  requisite  to  recommend  it  to  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dent ;  for,  independent  of  most  of  the  Florce  MediotB  being  too 
bulky  and  expensive,  there  is  none  excepting  the  Flore  Medicate 
of  Richard,  in  which  the  descriptions  are  so  recent  as  to  place  the 
work  on  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  botanical  knowledge. 

Such  a  work  would  require  to  embody  all  the  rectifications  and 
new  distinctions  in  classification,  tenninology,  nomenclature,  and 
description,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  successive  labours 
of  Persoon,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and 
Ebennaier,  Brown,  Hooker,  and  De  Candolle.  That  this  is  iu> 
easy  task,  we  are  willing  to  admit.  That  it  is  indispensibly  re- 
quisite we  must  decidedly  maintain.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
specify  before  this  time,  for  want  of  a  ^ood  English  work  <^  this 
kind,  various  botanical  errors  in  the  writings  of  authors  on  Materia 
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Medica  and  PnctieiJ  Medicine,  Sach,  for  example,  are  ike  cua- 
iom  of  confounding,  under  the  general  name  of  dnohanOy  the 
E^ifost0ma  of  Persoon,  the  Eaf0$iemma  of  Bonpland  and  De  Oan- 
dolle ;  the  usual  practice  of  applying  to  the  Iceland  moes  the 
yague  name  of  Lichen,  when  it  was  distinguished  long  ago  by 
Acharius  as  a  Cetraria ;  and  the  general  errors  regarding  the 
myrrh  tree,  (Amyris  Kataf  of  Fcmkal,  or  Protium  Kataf  of 
De  Candolle  and  the  present  author.)  Often  have  we  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  many  otherwise  well 
educated  persons  speak  regarding  plants,  e^>ecially  those  having 
a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica^  or  the  Materia  AlUnentaria  ; 
often  have  we  felt  the  difficulty  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  pupils 
any  clear  or  permanent  idea  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
objects  intesiaed ;  and  have  thought  what  a  service  would  be  ren* 
dered  to  the  student  by  some  active  and  well-informed  botanist, 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  medicine,  undertaking  the  task  of 
compiling  a  work  containing  correct  and  precise  descriptions  of 
all  tne  principal  plants,  ftumishing  articles  used  in  medicine. 

In  the  miost  of  these  reflections  the  present  work  came  to  hand 
some  time  ago ;  and  seemed,  on  a  cursory  and  geno^l  view,  well 
calculated  to  supply  the  want  we  had  so  often  felt.  With  this 
cursory  view,  howev^,  we  did  not  rest  contented ;  and  since  the 
period  the  work  has  been  in  our  hands,  we  have  not  fiuled  to  exa- 
mine it  repeatedly  with  care,  to  peruse  attentively  most  of  its 
articles,  and  to  subject  it  to  the  best  test  by  which  the  merits  of  a 
work  of  this  nature  can  be  estimated,  to  wit,  freq^uent  consultation  on 
many  doubtful  questions  in  botanical  distinction  and  nomenclature. 

So  fiur  as  we  have  hitherto  examined  this  work,  we  must  pro^ 
nounce  it  as  embracing  all  the  conditions  requisite,  in  our  estima^ 
tion,  to  ftilfil  the  character  of  an  excellent  system  of  medical  bo- 
tany, and  eminently  calculated  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  student. 
The  denominations  of  plants  are  given  according  to  the  most  re* 
cent  and  improved  methods  of  arrangement  and  nomenclature ;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  author  gives  the  syn/^nyms  of  previous  or 
contemporary  botanists,  and  the  indigenous  names  of  tnose  plants 
known  m  their  habitats  to  the  natives  of  the  countries,  where  they 
^w.  The  descriptions  are  all  given  fully,  accurately,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  most  improved  system  of  terminology.  The  diemical 
constitution  and  the  physiological  properties  are  aJso  well  described, 
though  in  the  latter  respect,  and  sometimes  in  stating  thempeutic 
effects,  the  author  betrays  a  degree  of  confidence,  and  perhaps  cre^ 
dulity,  which  might  have  on  some  occasions  been  better  placed^ 
elsewhere. 

In  fixing  on  a  suitable  method  of  arrangement,  Mr  Lindley  has 
evidently  encountered  some  perplexity.  Inclined  to  the  natural 
method  of  arrangement,  he  has  hesitated  between  the  plan  of 
Jussieu,  that  of  De  Candolle,  his  own  method,  that  of  Endlicher,  of 
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Von  Martios,  and  of  Schultz.  To  obviate  the  objections  liable 
to  be  iiiged  against  each  and  all  of  them,  and  to  enable  the  reader 
to  suit  his  own  convenience  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
the  woik  is  printed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  different  natuial 
orders  may  be  cut  asunder  and  arranged  anew  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  possessor.  This  the  author  has  in  the  present  edition  at- 
tempted as  an  experiment, — to  be  abandoned  or  retained  in  future 
editions  as  circumstances  shall  suggest. 

We  believe  that  this  mode  of  procedure,  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
is  the  only  mode  of  obviating  the  objections  which  are  applicable 
to  close  adherence  to  any  individual  method  of  arrangement.  The 
difficulties  of  the  task  we  know  well ;  and  we  are  also  aware  that, 
slight  and  trifling  as  these  difficulties  appear  to  one  imperfectly  or 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  subject,  they  increase  in  number 
and  magnitude  the  more  it  is  studied,  and  the  more  carefully  the 
different  fiunilies  and  genera  are  examined  and  compared.  To  some 
the  distinctions  of  DeCandolle  appear  unnecessarily  minute  and  re- 
fined, and  almost  every  new  traveller  has  some  error  to  rectify,  or 
some  change  to  propose.  In  this  state  of  botanical  science  the 
impediments  to  perfect  arrangement  are  manifest,  multiplied,  and 
almost  endless.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  when  the  accurate 
and  precise  distinctions  of  botany,  as  at  present  cultivated  by 
Hooker,  De  Candolle,  Amott,  and  the  present  author,  become  ge- 
neral, these  discordances  will  disappear,  and  a  lucid  method  be  at 
length  a  practicable  achievement. 

His  account  of  the  Cinchonas  is  full,  accurate,  and  given  with 
much  judgment.  Mr  Lindley  is  perhaps  too  severe  upon  the  vene- 
rable and  estimable  Mutis,  to  whom  botanists  were  indebted  for 
the  first  information  regarding  these  important  trees.  He  scarcely 
seems  to  allow  sufficient  merit  also  to  Lambert  and  Persoon,  the 
first  of  whom  gives  evident  proof  that  he  was  aware  of  the  peculiar 
differences  between  the  true  Cinchona  and  the  Caribbean  tree,  which 
was,  by  Wright  and  others,  confounded  with  it ;  while  the  latter 
was  the  first  person  who  separated  it  under  the  name  of  Exostema^ 
in  consequence  of  the  stamens  being  prolonged  beyond  the  corolla^ 
from  the  genus  Cinchona. 

It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  enter  into  any  details  on  the  merits 
of  this  work,  or  the  occasional  deficiencies,  which  are  very  few  and 
unimportant.  We  prefer  directing  the  attention  of  the  student 
to  the  general  value  of  the  work,  as  an  instructive  guide  in  the 
^acquisition  of  botanical  knowledge,  to  the  correct  descriptions 
given  of  medicinal  plants  and  articles  obtained  from  them,  to  the 
great  labour,  researcn,  and  industry  of  the  author,  and  to  his  anxiety 
in  rendering  the  information  full,  satisfactory,  and  precise ;  and 
we  conclude  by  saying,  that  the  student  will  find  in  Mr  Lindley'*s 
work  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  treatise  on  medical  botany. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Flora  of  Jamaica;  a  Description  of  the 
Plants  of  that  Island^  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
Orders  :  With  an  Appendiw  containing  an  enumeration  of 
the  Genera  according  to  the  Linmean  System^  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Species. 
By  James  Macfadyen,  M.D.,  Vol.  I.  Ranuncul€u:eiB — 
LeguminoscB.    London,  1837.    8vo.  Pp.  851. 

Though  the  work  of  which  the  present  forms  the  first  volume 
be  not  completed,  and  hence  is  not  in  that  state  in  which  we  usu- 
ally take  critical  notice  of  publications,  we  are  disposed  in  the 
present  instance  to  deviate  finom  our  ordinary  practice  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  Jirst^  because  we  fear  that  the  present  volume  is  less  gene* 
rally  known  than  we  feel  it  deserves  to  be;  and,  secondly ^  because 
we  are  desirous  to  give  the  author  all  reasonable  encouragement, 
and  hold  out  every  inducement  to  him  to  complete  his  undertaking. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  original  work  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  and  the  work  of  Hughes  on  Bar- 
badoes,  are  the  chief  authorities  which  students  of  botany  in  this 
country  have  opportunities  of  consulting,  when  studying  tne  Flora 
of  Jamaica  and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  seas ;  and  if  to  these 
be  added  the  learned  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Jamaica  by 
Patricke  Browne,  published  in  1756,  we  mention  the  total  amount 
of  scientific  information  to  which  phytological  students  in  this 
country  have  in  general  access  in  studying  the  botany  of  the  An- 
tilles. The  worEs  now  mentioned,  however,  though  most  vene- 
rable monuments  of  the  industry  of  their  auUiors,  and  highly  in- 
teresting from  the  manner  in  which  their  information  is  conveyed, 
are,  from  the  great  changes  effected  in  classification  and  nomencla- 
ture, since  the  period  when  these  authors  flourisheil,  almost  en- 
tirely useless.  So  obsolete  are  these  publications  in  the  article 
of  nomenclature,  that  it  is  a  ffood  exercise  for  the  student  to 
affix  to  the  plants  described  and  represented  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
the  names  given  by  Ldnnseus  and  the  botanists  who  have  flourished 
since  his  time. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  the  defect  now  specified  was 
in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  Hortus  Jamaicensis  of  Mr 
Lunan ;  and  it  is  also  true  that,  between  18^  and  1829,  M.  Des- 
courtilz  published  a  very  comprehensive  work  on  the  Flora  of  the 
Antilles  or  West  India  Islands,  illustrated  with  numerous  en- 
gravings. It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  former  work  has 
now  become  scarce  and  almost  inaccessible,  and  if  republished,  it 
would  require  toberemodelled,  both  as  to  classification  and  nomen- 
clature, and  would  require  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
great  number  of  plants,  which  have,  since  the  date  of  its  appear- 
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anoe,  been  discoveied  to  be  indigenous  in  the  island.  The  work 
of  Descowrtilz,  it  must  be  finther  observed^  though  comprehensiTe, 
is  in  many  respects  a  wodc  which  cannot  be  confidently  recom- 
mended as  a  perfect  guide.  It  presents  scarcely  any  methodical 
arrangement ;  the  author  repeats  all  the  old  errors  which  have 
been  introduced  since  the  tune  of  Linnseus,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  recent  improyements  in  classification,  nomen- 
datnre,  and  description ;  and  the  information  is  meagre,  unsatis- 
fiu^ry,  and  often  erroneous.  The  book  is  indeed  imicted  with 
a  penury  of  information  and  learning  completely  discouraging. 
Lastly,  it  is  rather  a  costly  book  of  demieations  than  aoseful  bo<3^ 
of  science. 

From  all  the  objections  now  urged,  the  work  of  Dr  Madkdyen 
is  in  a  great  measure  exempt.  Well  acquainted  with  the  most  cor- 
rect methods  of  dassification,  nomenclature  and  description,  and 
intimately  and  practically  conyersant  with  ^e^plants  of  the  IsUmd  of 
Jamaica,  the  author  shows  that  he  is  throughout  unfolding  the 
treasures  of  a  mind  well  stored  with  accurate  botanical  and  medi- 
cal knowledge.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  taken  every  means 
to  qualify  himself  for  composing  a  correct  and  useful  work  on  the 
Flora  of  Jamaica.  During  a  residence  of  more  than  twelve  years 
in  the  island,  he  has  carefully  examined  every  plant  within  his 
reach,  and  compared  his  descriptions  with  those  of  previous  bo- 
tanists. ''  I  have  visited,^  he  says,  *'  a  considemble  portion  of  the 
island,  so  that  I  have  had  opportunities  of  studying  the  Flora  of 
each  district.  The  nature  also  of  my  occupation  as  a  medical 
practitioner  in  the  country  has  been  of  some  advantage,  as,  in  my 
almost  daily  rides,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  watching  eadiplant 
during  its  period  of  flowering  and  perfecting  its  fruit.  There 
still  remains,  however,  an  extensive  and  interesting  field  for  bo- 
tanical research.  Thrae  are  still  left  many  plants  undiscovered 
and  undescribed,  a  rich  reward  to  stimulate  to  exertion  those  who 
may  follow  in  the  same  path.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  in* 
dividual,  even  if  fiivoured  with  unusual  length  of  life,  and  gifted 
in  the  highest  degree  with  mental  and  bodily  energy,  to  complete 
a  perfect  history  of  the  botany  of  an  island  like  Jamaica.^ 

The  tone  of  the  prefieu^  firom  which  we  have  taken  these  obser- 
vations, is  altogether  that  of  a  modest  pains-taking  person,  who  is 
desirous  to  qualify  himself  thoroughly  for  the  task  which  he  un- 
dertakes, and  who  spares  no  labour  or  industry  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  communicate  it  in  a  conscientious  maimer  to  others. 
This,  we  acknowledge,  recommended  the  work  to  us,  not  less  than 
its  intrinsic  merit,  which  is  great  indeed ;  and  to  us  the  present 
volume  appears  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  industry  and  inteUigenee, 
combined  with  modesty. 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  Dr  Mae&dyen  is  that  expound- 
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ed  in  the  ProdromtM  Sysiemaiia  Universalis  Regni  Vegetahi- 
lia^  by  De  CandoUe,  of  whose  writings  Dr  Macbd^en  is  evidently 
a  great  admirer,  and  a  successful  student.  Convinced  of  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  the  Natural  System  of  Classification,  or  that 
which  arranffes  plants  according  to  the  natural  similitudes  of  the 
different  orders  and  fomilies,  he  adopts  that  as  the  one  best  suit- 
ed for  conveying  just  ideas  of  the  economical  and  medical  rela- 
tions of  plants. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  studied  the  method 
of  De  Candolle,  that  while  he  divides  the  Vasculab  or  Cott- 
LEDOKOUs  Plants  into  two  sub-classes,  the  Exogenous  and  the 
Endogenous,  he  distinguishes  the  former  into  the  four  orders  of 

THALAMIFLOBiE,  CaLYCIFLOBJB,  CoBOLLIFLOEiE,  and  MlNO- 
CHLAMYDEA. 

This  mode  of  division  Dr  MacfiMlyen  adopts.  In  the  present 
volume  he  has  completed  his  account  of  the  first  two  orders,  the 
Thalamiflobjb,  and  the  CALVCiFLOBiE. 

Under  the  first  division  he  enumerates  the  plants  found  in  Ja- 
maica, as  they  belong  to  the  following  orders.  1.  RanuncuUtr 
cecB ;  S.  Dilleniacea ;  4.  Anonacea ;  5.  Menispermaceig ;  8. 
NymphceaceiB ;  9.  Papaverace^e ;  11.  Crficifer€B;  12.  Cap- 
paride€B ;  \^.  BiaAne€B ;  16.  ViolariMB;  IS.  Pol^alete  ;  9St. 
CaryophyUeiB ;  24.  Matvacea;  26.  BombacecB  ;  26.  Bpttne^ 
riace€B;  27.  Tiluicem :  80.  Tenutnemiace^B ;  81.  CamMiem; 
82.  Oladn&B ;  33.  AurantiacetE ;  34.  Hypericine^B ;  85*  Gut" 
iifertB ;  36.  MarcgraviaceiB ;  87.  HippocraHacem  ;  88.  Ery 
throwyletB ;  89.  MalpighiaceiB ;  43.  Sapindacea ;  4A.  Metia- 
cetB ;  45.  Ampelidece;  49*  Oxalidea;  50.  ZygophyOem;  51.  Rw 
taceae ;  52.  Simarubem ;  and  53.  Ochnaceae. 

Among  the  division  of  CALTCiFLOBiB  we  find  the  plants  of 
Jamaica'belong^ng  to  the  following  orders  described,  the  numeration 
being  embraced  from  the  commencement.  55.  Celastrine^ ;  56. 
Rhamnece;  58.  Samydece;  59.  Hamalinea ;  62.  TereUtt- 
thacete ;  and  63.  LeguminoaiB. 

From  the  proportion  included  under  each  ftaiily^  it  appears 
that,  so  far  as  Dr  Mac&dyen  has  hitherto  g<me,  the  most  abun- 
dant fomilies  in  Jamaica  are  above  all  the  LegundnoMe,  and  next 
the  MaltoacecB  and  the  Terehinthaceae. 

The  descriptions  of  the  individual  genera  bear  evident  proofs 
of  great  accuracv  and  precision.  The  medical  observations  and 
the  economical  histories  attached  to  such  plants  as  are  employed 
in  medicine,  or  used  in  the  arts,  and  therefore  become  objects  of 
commercial  importance,  are  interesting,  and,  though  not  new,  are 
always  instructive. 

A  few  errors  we  observe  with  some  astonishment,  because  by  a 
little  care  they  might  have  been  prevented.  Thus,  we  aie  uko* 
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nished  to  see  the  author  spelling  Xanthoceylum  with  the  Z,  (Zan- 
thoaylum^)  at  the  very  instant  that  he  tells  the  reader  it  is  com- 
pounded  of  ^oy^o^,  yellow,  and  5wX«i>,  wood. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  this  work  as  an  interesting 
accession  to  the  library  of  the  tropical  botanist ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  we  express  the  sentiments  of  all  intelligent  cultivators  of  na- 
tural science,  when  we  say  that  we  shall  wait  with  impatience  for 
the  second  volume,  and  the  Essay  on  the  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Species. 


Art.  VII. — A  Treatise  an  Ruptures.  By  William  Law- 
rence, F.  R.  S.,  Suigeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen ;  Sur- 
geon to  St  Bartholomew'^s  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Suigery 
at  that  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  The  fifth  edition,  revised,  correct- 
ed, and  considerably  enlaiged.     London,  18S8.  8vo,  Pp.  6812. 

The  treatise  on  Ruptures  by  Mr  Lawrence  we  always  regard- 
ed as  by  far  the  best  and  most  convenient  in  the  English  language 
for  enabling  the  student  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  die  anatomiad 
causes,  the  mechanism,  and  the  pathological  peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  hernia.  This  opinion  was  founded  on  the  most 
unerring  test.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  anatomical  descriptions 
we  became  convinced  by  using  it  as  a  guide  in  the  dissecting 
room ;  and  the  general  fidelity  and  correctness  of  the  pathological 
distinctions  we  have  often  verified  in  the  examination  of  cases  of 
hernia  which  had  terminated  fiitally. 

This  opinion  we  may  maintain  without  disparagement  to  the 
elaborate  treatises  of  Scarpa  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Each  of 
these  have  their  peculiar  merit,  more  especially  in  unfolding  with 
great  clearness  the  anatomical  peculiarities  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  different  forms  of  the  disorders ;  and  no  accomplished  sur- 
geon would  choose  to  undertake  the  practice  of  his  profession  with- 
out studying  these  standard  treatises  with  the  greatest  care.  This, 
however,  we  must  say,  that  neither  of  them  are  well  adapted  to 
the  perusal  of  the  beginner  in  suigery.  The  treatise  of  Scarpa,  even 
in  the  translation  of  Mr  Wishart,  is  not  very  intelligible  at  the  first, 
and  requires,  in  general,  a  second  and  third  perusal  before  it  is 
possible  to  fiame  a  distinct  idea  of  his  descriptions.  The  magni- 
fieent  work  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  much  more  inteUigible,  but  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  student,  who,  in  general,  is  obliged  to 
procure  his  information  through  the  medium  of  mere  elementary 
treatises. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  treatise  of  Mr  Lawrence  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  us  to  be,  that  he  explains  his  views  on  the  ana- 
tomy of  hernia  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease  in  a  man- 
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ner  which  renders  his  book  peculiarly  useful  to  the  student.     Be- 
ginning with  the  most  simple,  he  explains  in  a  very  methodical  and 
perspicuous  manner  each  form  of  the  disease,  as  they  increase  in 
complexity.     In  the  course  of  this  explanation  we  may  safely  say, 
that  no  one  could  with  greater  judgment  have  availed  himself  of 
the  researches  of  preceding  and  contemporaneous  authors,  in  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  anatomical  and  physical  circumstances 
concerned  in  the  production  of  hernia,  and  elucidating  the  patho- 
logical peculiarities  of  each  form  of  the  disorder.     In  five  succes- 
sive editions  Mr  Lawrence  has,  with  great  judgment  and  industry, 
introduced  all  the  information  communicated  not  only  by  Camper, 
Scarpa,  Cooper,  and  Colles,  but  the  more  recent  researches  of 
Hesselbach,  Langenbeck,  and  Cloquet,  and  all  those  authors  by 
whom  the  subject  has  been  more  or  less  industriously  investigat- 
ed during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  great  and  peculiar  merit  of  this  work,  indeed,  is  this,  that 
the  author  carefully  introduces  in  its  proper  place  clear  accounts 
of  the  researches  of  every  inquirer,  gives  a  just  and  candid  esti- 
mate of  their  value,  confirmed  or  modified  by  the  result  of  his  own 
inquiries,  and  presenU  the  reader  with  a  most  accurate  view  of 
the  present  state  of  surgical  information  on  hernia.  The  treatise 
of  Mr  Lawrence,  composed  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  principles 
now  specified,  is  doubtless  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on 
hernia  extant ;  and  contains  all  the  information  which  the  suigeon 
requires  to  possess  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  hernia,  and  the 
most  approved  methods  of  treatment.  It  does  not,  however,  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  studying  other  treatises,  as  the  writings 
of  Camper,  Scarpa,  Cooper,  Hesselbach,  and  Langenbeck,  but  it 
will  form  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  introduction  to  the  sub-^ 
sequent  study  of  these  writings. 

After  the  character  now  given  of  the  work  of  Mr  Lawrence,  it 
must  be  superfluous  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  value  to  the  sur- 
gical practitioner.  As  a  treatise  on  hernia  presenting  a  complete 
view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  it  stands  in  the  first  rank ; 
and  for  the  surgeon  who  does  not  make  it  his  incessant  and  inti*- 
mate  study,  it  must  be  impossible  either  to  think  correctly  or  to 
act  with  judgment  and  decision  in  those  cases,  always  difficult  and 
complex,  in  which  it  becomes  requisite  to  operate  on  a  strangu* 
latea  intestinal  tumour. 
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Aet.  VIII.— TAe  W0^k9€fJohnHumier,F.R.S.wUhN9te9. 
Edited  by  James  F.  Palmbr,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  81 
George^B  and  St  Jameses  Dispensary;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Meditral  and  Chimrgical  Society  of  London,  &c.  In  four 
volumes  8vo,  illustrated  by  a  Volume  of  Plates  in  Quarto, 
Vol.  iu.  and  Vol.  iv.  London,  1887, 

SiNCB  we  last  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  our  forty- 
eighth  volume  (No.  13^)  to  the  appearance  of  Uie  first  and  se* 
oond  volumes  of  this  publication,  the  third  and  fourth,  whidi  con- 
dude  the  work,  have  appeared ;  and  the  profession  have  now  be- 
fore them,  in  a  collected  form,  the  whole  of  the  written  remains  of 
Mr  John  Hunter,  which  escaped  the  injudicious  proceedings  of 
Kr  Everard  Home. 

The  third  volume  contains  the  treatise  on  the  blood,  inflamosa- 
tion,  and  gunshot  wounds ;  the  essay  on  inflammaticm  of  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  veins ;  the  papers  on  intus-susception  ;  that  on  the 
Hunterian  method  of  performing  the  operation  for  the  cure  of 
popliteal  aneurism,  as  published  by  Sir  Everard  Home ;  the  case 
of  palsy  of  the  phuTnx  and  cesophacfus ;  the  observations  on  loose 
cartilages  withm  the  joints,  especially  Uie  knee-joint,  as  publisbed 
by  Sir  Everard  Home ;  and  the  observations  on  homy  excres- 
cences, as  published  by  the  same. 

Of  these  we  shall  spieak  first  of  the  treatise  on  the  blood  and  in- 
fiammation.  This  is  the  production,  to  which  there  is  is  no  doubt 
Hunter  himself  attadied  most  importai^pe,  and  whidi  has  hitherto 
of  all  his  writings  been  generally  believed  to  be  most  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  marks  of  the  originality  and  genius  of  the  author* 
Whether  these  notions  be  well  founded  or  not,  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  confused  and  un- 
methodical ae  its  arrangement  is,  and  careless  and  rugged  as  the 
style  often  appears,  and,  notwithstanding  frequent  obscurity  in 
thought,  it  contains  a  kiger  proportion  of  original  matter  in  the 
way  of  observation  and  remark,  than  any  work  of  the  same  com- 
pass on  the  subject.  It  forms  also  the  basis  of  all  the  modem 
treatises ;  and  contains  the  germs  of  the  pathological  doctrines  by 
which  modem  surgery  is  most  happily  distinguished.  Nor  is  it 
a  work  alone  for  the  surgeon.  No  physician  can  well  understand 
his  profession  without  being  intimately  conversant  with  the  facts 
and  principles  there  promulgated.  Its  distinguishing  merit,  in- 
deed, consists  in  the  exposition  of  great  general  physiological  and 
pathological  principles,  and  their  application  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  disease  in  all  the  textures,  without  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tions of  physic  and  surgery;  and  hence  the  treatise  of  Mr  Hunter 
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most  ever  be  regarded  as  alike  usefiil  to  all  who  wish  to  furni  cor- 
rect notions  of  ue  nature  and  effects  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

Instructive,  however,  as  this  treatise  is,  and  rich  in  all  the  most 
important  and  necessary  principles  of  scientific  pathology,  there 
are  numerous  points  on  which  it  cannot  give  all  the  information 
requisite  to  the  physician  or  surgeon  of  the  present  day.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  comprehensive  and  methocUcal  treatise  of  our  towns- 
man, Dr  Thomson,  the  usefiil  work  of  Mr  James,  and  the  treatise 
of  M.  Gtendrin,  various  monognu^ical  essays,  rational  or  experi- 
mental, have  been  published  by  Black,  Wedemeyer,  Kaltenbrun- 
ner,  Koch,  Schroedo:  van  der  Kolk,  and  others  of  inferior  note. 
By  a  numerous  body  of  observers  also  various  inquiries  have  been 
made  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood  in  health  and  disease ;  and 
indeed  on  every  subject  comprehended  under,  or  relating  to,  the  in- 
flammatory process  uid  its  effects,  multiplied  researches  have  been 
made,  the  results  of  which  require  to  be  known  to  the  pathologi- 
eA  stodent.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  tiiough,  in  many  in- 
stanees,  these  inquiries  have  not  been  attended  with  actual  additions 
to,  or  modifications  of,  l^e  prevailing  doctrines  on  inflammation, 
^  that  circumstance  it  is  not  less  requisite  for  the  reader  to  be 
*4ipptised,  than  if  very  great  additions  or  considerable  rectifications 
hftd  been  eflRscted. 

Perfectly  aware  of  diese  circumstances,  the  editor,  in  introducing 
to  the  profession  a  new  edition  of  Hunter^s  great  undertaking,  felt, 
that,  while  it  was  requisite  to  preserve  in  the  most  sacred  int^ri- 
ty  the  whcde  of  the  matter  of  the  author,  it  was  not  less  requisite 
to  inform  the  reader  as  he  went  along,  of  all  ^e  additions,  rectifi- 
^tions,  and  modifications  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  inces- 
sant labours  of  forty-five  years.  With  the  view  of  fulfilling  this 
desirable  object,  Mr  Palmer  has  not  only  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished a  most  laborious  task,  but  he  has  in  its  performance  shown 
a  rare  union  of  industry  and  judgment.  He  has  not  only  shown 
the  reader,  by  numerous  notes  under  each  part,  where  information 
was  doubtful,  erroneous,  or  insufficient,  the  actual  progress  made, 
and  given  in  this  manner,  a  correct  view  of  the  present  state 
of  information,  but  he  has  enriched  the  work  with  a  copious  and 
correct  bibliographical  list  of  the  best  writings  prerious  to  the  time 
of  Hunter,  and  various  writings  whidi  have  appeared  since  that 
time,  on  the  subject  of  inflammation,  and  the  state  of  the  blood, 
and  also  on  the  subject  of  gunshot  wounds.  These  services  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  reader,  who  is  thus  put  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  to  whatever 
extent  he  chooses. 

Of  t^e  rest  of  the  papers  completing  the  volume  we  need  say 
nothing.  Their  merits  are  very  well  Imown.  Where  their  con- 
tents are  behind  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  Mr  Palmer  has 
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supplied  the  defect,  by  stating,  from  the  best  authorities,  ihe  reqiii> 
site  information. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  contains  the  series  of  memoirs, 
whidi,  though  at  first  mostly  published  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions, were  afterwards  collected  first  in  1786  and  again  in  179S, 
and  sent  before  the  world  under  the  name  of  Observations  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Animal  Economy. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  papers  relate  to  various  subjects  on 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  General  Physiology.  In  preparing 
Uiis  part  of  the  works  of  Mr  Hunter  for  the  eye  of  the  profession, 
Mr  ralmer  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  appropriate 
and  valuable  aid  of  Mr  Owen,  whose  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  contents  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  whose  ha- 
bitual occupation  in  zootomical  researches,  rendered  him  peculiar- 
ly well  fitted  for  the  undertaking.  The  good  effects  of  this  ar- 
rangement appear  throughout  the  volume. 

In  a  prefiice,  exceeding  the  usual  length  of  that  class  of  compo- 
sitions, and  which  would  be  tedious  were  it  not  interesting,  Mr 
Owen  takes  a  view  of  the  labours  of  Hunter  in  the  department  of 
general  and  comparative  anatomy,  shows  how  &r  he  had  preceded 
all  his  contemporaries  in  the  diligent  elucidation  of  the  most  in- 
tricate and  obscure  structures,  how  ingenious  were  his  conjectures, 
how  powerful  his  ftculty  of  anticipating  generalization.  This  pte- 
face  we  reconunend  to  the  perusal  of  all  those  who  may  have  hi- 
therto known  the  life  and  writings  of  Hunter  imperfectly,  or  who 
may,  from  his  eminence  as  a  suigeon  and  pathologist,  have  thought 
that  his  talents  were  confined  to  that  alone.  It  is  also  valuable 
for  showing  how  frankly  one  eminent  comparative  anatomist  ex- 
pkuns  the  merits  of  another. 

To  the  individual  papers  of  which  the  volume  is  composed,  Mr 
Owen  has  added,  in  the  fi:)rm  of  notes,  various  observations  illus- 
trating the  subjects  of  the  memoir,  and  showing  the  present  state 
of  ttt/^  in  eadi.  In  all  these  annotations  the  reaaer  will  find 
much  valuable  information. 

As  the  subjects  of  the  first  three  volumes  are  something  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  fourth,  the  work  is  closed  with  a  double  in- 
dex, one  for  the  contents  of  the  first  three  volumes,  another  for 
that  of  the  fourth.  Both  are  minute  and  accurate,  and  will  con- 
tribute much  to  &cilitate  consultation  on  any  given  subject  treated. 

This  short  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  works  of  the  great 
English  physiologist  we  give  in  the  present  form,  to  induce  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession  to  study  carefiiUy  the  bets  ob- 
served, the  thoughts  entertained,  and  the  doctrines  taught  by  one 
whose  originality  appeared  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  Of  sudi 
a  publication  it  woidd  be  absurd  to  attempt  either  analysis  or  re- 
view.   It  has  often,  however,  occurred  to  us  that  a  general  view  of 
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the  Treatise  on'  Inflammation,  nvith  a  comparative  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  pathology  in  this  department  of  medico-chirurgical 
Knowledge,  might  fomish  matter  for  reflection  both  curious  and 
useful.  This  neither  time  nor  limits  will  at  present  permit 
us  to  attempt.  But,  if  amidst  the  press  of  matters  which  daily 
claim  attention,  we  shall  feel  that  we  can  accomplish  such  an  un- 
dertaking in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject  and  its  author,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  far  as  our  abilities  allow,  the  views 
of  Hunter,  and  to  show  in  how  many  points  he  has  been  the  first 
promulgator  of  many  doctrines  which  now  constitute  the  true  sys^ 
tem  of  pathological  science. 


Art.  IX.  Counter-irritationy  its  principles  and  practice^  i/- 
luatrated  by  one  hundred  cases  of  the  most  painful  and 
important  diseases^  effectually  cured  by  ewtemal  appUca-^ 
tions.  By  A.  B.  Granville,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  8vo.  lion- 
don,  1838.  Pp.  xvi.  and  S60. 

Da  Granville  states  that  the  volume  now  before  us  contains 
the  result  of  nine  years  experience  and  meditation  on  the  sabjeet 
of  counter-irritation,  which  he  has  illustrated  by  a  selection  of 
cases.  He  has  performed  his  task  in  a  popular,  rather  than  in  a 
professional  manner,  addressing  himself  to  the  general  reader  ra- 
ther than  to  his  brethren,  not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  for- 
mer independent  of  the  latter,  but  '*  to  make  the  public  feel  that  it 
will  be  to  their  interest  hereafter,  (seeing  the  mass  of  stringent  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  present  volume,  purposely  written  for  them,) 
to  encourage  their  medical  attendant  to  act,  on  all  necessary  occa- 
sions, upon  the  principles  of  counter-irritation,  instead  of  prescribing 
endless  pharmaceutical  compositions ;  and,  above  all,  to  prevail  on 
him  to  have  recourse  to  those  more  potent  and  succeissful  counter- 
irritants,  the  value  and  nature  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  to  describe.^  This  principal  object  seems  thus  to  be 
to  bring  counter-irritation  into  fiusnion,  as  a  remedy  in  a  laige  dass 
of  diseases  of  common  occurrence,  though  at  the  same  time  we 
must  admit  that  the  work  contains  facts  which  will  be  of  use  to 
thegeneral  practitioner. 

l^e  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  containing  an 
account  of  counter-irritants,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  ap]^ed, 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  carried,  and  the  cases  to  which 
they  are  adapted ;  the  other  comprehending  a  detail  of  one  hun- 
dred cases  wnich  Dr  Granville  has  selected  to  exemplify  and  sup- 
port his  doctrines. 

In  the  first  of  the  nine  sections  into  which  the  first  part  is  di- 
vided, Dr  Granville  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  meaning  of 
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the  terms  connteriiritatioii,  revulsioD,  and  derifation.  The  term 
counter-irritation  is  of  comparatively  recent  adoption,  and  is  ge- 
nerally employed  in  the  same  sense  as  revulsion,  the  use  of  whidi 
it  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  superseded. 

"  The  history  •£  the  origin  of  the  term  itself  contains  the  most 
comprehensiye  explanation  of  its  etymology.  When  certain  disorders, 
accoording  to  the  riew  of  some  prevailing  system  of  medieiae,  are 
irappased  to  depend  on  irriMum,  «  *  *  and  when  it  is  £simd  that 
the  excitement  of  a  somewhat  similar  trriimiimg  action,  on  another 
part  of  the  bodr*  by  artificial  means^  cores  the  original  disease  de- 
pendent on  irrUatioH  ; — the  action  by  which  the  disorder  is  remov- 
ed receives  the  name  of  countbr-ibritation." — P.  2. 

As  it  was  found  not  to  be  necessary  that  the  artificial  irritation  set 
up  U)  cure  the  natural  should  be  induced  on  or  near  the  suffering 

Krt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  frequently  preferable  that  it  should 
excited  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  those  physicians  who 
looked  to  the  fluids  of  the  body  for  an  explanation  of  every  morbid 
symptom,  attributed  the  benefit  derived  from  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  a  diversion  of  the  current  of  morbid  humours  fr^m  the 
aflfected  part,  to  that  artificially  excited  where  they  were  drawn 
out.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  term  revuUiofi  was 
adopted. 

*''  In  this  limited  sense,  the  term  revulsion  would  only  explain 
and  account  for  the  recovery  of  those  disorders  in  which  there  is 
really  a  something  to  '  draw  out*  (revellere)  ;  and  therefore  would, 
if  applicable  at  aH,  have  but  a  limited  application.  Another  term, 
therefore,  was  added  to  medical  language,  to  denote  those  cases  in 
which  humours  were  not  drawn  out,  but  only  made  to  change  posi- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  dry  cuppings  where  a  force  is  employed  to  di- 
rect a  certain  portion  of  fluids  from  a  part  of  the  body  which  tli^ 
seem  to  overpower  with  their  presence,  to  that  point  of  the  surfiioe 
of  the  body  to  which  the  instrument  is  applied.  The  term  I  allude 
to  is  '  derivation.' " — P.  4. 

Dr  G^nville  next  proceeds  to  show  that  all  the  three  terms  are 
individually  and  collectively  deficient  in  correct  meaning  and  just 
application,  and  that,  whichever  we  may  adopt,  we  must  employ 
it  *^  as  giving  only  an  idea  of  the  means  we  mav  popose  using  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  diseases,  but  not  as  explaming  or  account- 
ing for,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  peculiar  *  ^  ^  agency,  through 
which  the  cure  is  effected.*"  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  term  we  employ. 

The  second  section  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode 
in  which  counter-irritation,  revulsion,  and  derivation  act,  of  whidi 
the  author  thus  expresses  his  views. 

"  Our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  amounts  to  this  and  no  mwe» 
A  disease  which  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  undue  excitement  of 
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any  specific  part  of  the  bod  j^  it  matteni  not  whether  it  be  internal 
or  external ;-— or  by  an  exaggerated  sensitiyeness  of  that  part,  which 
is  a  second  degree  of  intensity  in  the  exciting  cause ;-— or  by  a  posi- 
tive irritation,  which  is  a  third  degree  of  intensity  in  that  cause  ;— or 
lastly,  by  inflammation  even,  which  is  the  highest  decree  of  inten« 
sity  ; — a  disease  so  excited  miy  be  often  cured,  sometimes  entirely, 
at  other  times  only  partially,  by  producing  undue  excitement— ex- 
aggerated sMisitiveness— positive  inritation-^and,  finally,  inflamma^ 
tion — ^in  another  and  distinct  part  of  the  body.  This  mode  of  me- 
dication is  called  the  cure  of  diseases  by  counter-irritation  ;  the  intm 
mediate  eflTects  of  which  we  know  to  be  one  or  more  of  the  morbid 
symptoms,  just  enumerated,  and  its  remote  effect  we  hope,  and  very 
often  do  find,  to  be  the  cure  of  the  disease.  But  of  the  manner  in 
which  either  the  immediate  or  the  remote  effects  are  produced, 
either  the  morbid  symptoms  excited  or  the  cure  effected,  we  are  to- 
tally ignorant/'— P.  13. 

In  the  third  section  Dr  Granville  considers  in  what  counter- 
irritation  consists,  together  with  its  phenomena  and  various  de- 
grees. Artificial  counter-irritation  is  stated  by  him  to  consist  in 
a  particular  change  or  deviation  irom  the  natural  state  of  a  given 
part  of  the  body,  brought  about  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  some 
Known  substance  or  mechanical  agent  applied  to  the  part,  and  to 
be  always  accompanied  by  excitement. 

The  phenomena  of  counter-irritation  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
those  which  take  place  in  the  part  morbidly  afiPected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  locd  efiFects.  The  fcmner  are  stated  by  the  author 
to  be  increase  of  circulation  in  the  part;  %  greater  influx  of 
humours  towards  it,  which  will  partially  remain  and  dilate  the  ves- 
sels ;  3.  extrication  of  heat ;  4.  redness  of  the  skin ;  5.  pain  ;  6, 
profl:res8ive  inflammation  ;  7.  vesication  or  usUon,  or  destruction 
of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  of  the  tissues  under  it ;  and  8.  serous 
or  purulent  secretion  firom  the  part,  and  sometimes  slouching. 
These  of  course  will  vary  according  to  the  constitution  of  tne  pa- 
tient, the  nature  of  the  part  to  which  the  counter-irritation  is  ap- 
plied^ and  the  species  of  the  counter-irritant.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, may  be  en)ected  to  occur  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  enumerated,  under  the  influence  of  almost  any  counter-irri- 
tant, though  to  produce  complete  counter-irritation  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  whole  series  should  occur. 

"  The  phenomena  of  the  second  order,  namely,  those  which  have 
been  observed  to  take  place  in  the  organs  morbidly  affected,  when 
counter-irritation  is  induced  on  the  surfieu^  of  the  body,  to  cure 
them,  while  the  counter-irritants  are  in  action,  are,  1.  a  diminution 
in,  or  a  total  suspension  of,  the  existing  increase  of  circulation  in 
the  diseased  organ ;  2.  The  withdrawal  from  that  organ  of  the  ex- 
cess of  tumours  which  had  been  flowing  towards  it,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  stagnant  fluids ;  3.  A  progressive  decrease  of  redness. 
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heat«  and  inflammation ;  4.  A  reabsOTption  of  serous  or  purulent 
morbid  secretions  already  formed^  after  the  arrest  of  these  ulterior 
formations ;  and,  5.  The  gradual,  though  slow  destruction  of  mor^ 
bid  and  unnatund  growths,  enlargements,  and  tumours,  in  the  or- 
ffans  affected,  the  result  of  inflammati<m  or  other  causes.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  in  enumerating 
these  salutary  phenomena,  as  the  secondary  products  of  counter- 
irritation,  in  acute  as  well  as  chronic  disorders,^— we  ought  to 
guard  ourselves  against  supposing  that,  in  every  such  case  of  dis- 
ease, effects  like  those  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  same  regular 
succession,  may  always  be  expected  to  take  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, instances  will  occur  in  which  one  only,  or  two,  of  those  salu- 
tary effects  can  be  produced ;  in  other  instances  three  or  the  whole 
of  them  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  none/'-^Pp.  22,  23. 

In  the  fourth  section  the  author  explains  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  successftil  production  of  counter-irritation,  and  points 
out  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  employed.  The  condi- 
tions are,  1.  That  no  other  method  of  cure  is  likely  to  be  equally 
successful ;  2.  The  employment  of  a  weaker,  rather  than  a  stronger 
counteMrritant,  when  the  former  will  be  sufficiently  effective ; 
8.  A  previous  knowledge  of  any  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  pa- 
tient to  the  action  of  counter-irritants ;  4.  A  perfect  knowledge  • 
of  the  nerves  and  absorbents  of  the  part  intended  to  be  acted 
on ;  and  5.  A  judicious  choice  of  the  part  to  be  subjected  to 
counter-irritation.  This  mode  of  treatment  will  be  found  useful 
and  generally  successfiil  in  removing  diseases  which  affect  the  so- 
lids, and  little,  if  at  all,  applicable  to  disorders  of  the  fluids. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  Dr  Granville  discusses  the  va- 
rious means  resorted  to  produce  and  maintain  counter-irritation, 
with  most  of  which  our  readers  must  be  well  acquainted.  We 
beg,  however,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  agents  employed  by 
the  author,  to  which  he  has  given  the  very  imposing  but,  as  we 
shall  show,  unmeaning  name  of  antidynous  loHona, 

**  The  species  of  instantaneous  action,  required  ^m  any  exter- 
nal application,  is  that  which,  *  *  *  while  it  apparently  gives  rise 
to  no  more  than  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  counter-imtation,  pro- 
duces at  the  same  time  on  the  disease  under  treatment  a  peculiar 
and  wished-for  effect,  seemingly  dependent  on  the  instantaneous 
transmission  of  the  counter-irritating  influence,  from  the  seat  of 
the  counter-irritant  to  the  seat  of  the  pain.  Such  an  action  was 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  hitherto  known 
counter-irritants.  This  deficiency  induced  me,  about  nine  years 
ago,  to  study  more  minutely  the  effect  of  particular  agents  on  the 
skin,  especially  such  as  belong  to  the  ammoniated  or  spirituous 
class,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  discover  some  combination  of 
them,  which  should  give  rise  to  an  instantaneous  and  powerful  ae« 
tion  on  any  disease,  likely  to  be  benefited  by  counter-irritation, 
even  before  the  part  itself,  on  which  the  external  application  was 
laid,  could  feel  its  disturbing  effects.     Some  personal  experiments 
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made  on  myself,  in  the  first  instance,  with  simple  as  well  as  com- 
pound preparations  of  ammonia,  spirits  of  wine,  vegeto-aromatic 
spirits,  camphor,  and  other  stimulating  and  evaporable  substances, 
differing  from  the  few  preparations  already  in  use,  and  combined 
with  water,  or  with  oils,  or  butyraceous  vehicles,  or  saponified  into 
cerates, — ^which  experiments  were  afterwards  repeated  with  the 
greatest  success  on  some  of  the  patients  of  two  of  the  public  medi- 
cal institutions  I  belong  to, — led  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that,  by  merely  regulating  the  several  proportions  of  these  ingredi- 
ents, according  to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  case  we  have  to 
treat ;  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  by  mixing  those  propor- 
tioned ingredients  in  a  particular  order,  instead  of  at  random  (pay- 
ing due  attention  also  to  time),  combinations  of  a  more  powerful 
kind'  than  usual  could  be  obtained.  I  found,  in  fact,  that  without 
charring  the  skin,  or  producing  an  eschar,  such  combinations  would, 
on  a  mere  application  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  give  rise 
to  peculiarly  energetic  effects  on  the  disease,  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
▼ery  few  minutes  (sometimes  seconds  only),  without  necessarily  at 
the  same  time  producing  rubefaction,  vesication,  and  cauterization  ; 
although,  if  sufficient  time  for  the  purpose  were  allowed,  the  same 
combinations  would  produce  the  latter  phenomena  also,  besides  the 
mere  first  impression." — Pp.  50 — 52. 

-  From  his  conceiving  the  nature  of  the  first  impression  to  be  the 
instantaneous  removal  of  pain,  he  bestowed  upon  this  class  of 
counter-irritants  the  name  of  antidynous.  The  permanency  of 
these  effects  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  affection  for  which  Uiey 
are  employed.  For  instance,  in  neuralgia  depending  on  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  the  pain  is  merely  suspended  for  a 
time,  while,  if  it  be  the  consequence  of  sympathetic  action  between 
certain  organs,  the  relief  is  permanent.  Besides  allaying  pain,  Dr 
Granville  states  that  they  will  raise,  in  a  few  minutes,  vesication 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  best  blistering  ointment,  afler  several 
hours'*  application,  or  by  scalding  water,  while  the  pain  will  be  both  • 
less  intense  and  of  less  auration.  The  peculiar  action  exerted  on  the 
body  by  these  applications,  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  He 
hazards  the  conjecture,  however,  that  these  agents  may  deaden 
the  papillary  terminations  of  the  nerves,  and,  as  the  pricking  or 
irritating  of  the  extremity  of  a  nerve  gives  rise  to  pain  and  irrita- 
tion at  its  other,  so  when  the  one  extremity  of  a  nerve  is  deadened 
by  an  external  application,  the  effect  extends  to  the  other  where 
the  morbid  feelmg  exists.  This  is  by  no  means  a  satisfiurtory 
explanation. 

The  seventh  section  is  devoted  to  a  detail  of  the  diseases  in 
which  the  author  has  employed  his  antidynous  applications.  Of 
these  he  has  given  a  list  of  twenty-two,  for  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

In  the  eighth  section  the  author  shows  the  danger  of  speedily 

tutting  an  end  to  old  sores  and  discharges,  and  points  out  what 
c  conceives  to  be  the  particular  advantages  of  counter-irritants, 
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and  especially  of  his  antidynoiis  applicftti<ni8  in  the  tiestmeni  and 
prerention  of  diseases.  The  fiist  adyantage  is,  that  its  efficacy  n 
soon  tested ;  the  sensible  efiect  is  immediate  and  salutarj,  relier- 
ing  and  generally  caring  the  disease.  The  second  is  the  speedy 
manner  in  which  the  likelihood  of  its  proving  successfhl  is  demon- 
strated to  the  patient,  so  that  neither  he  nor  his  medical  attend- 
ant are  kept  long  in  suspense  as  to  the  result.  Dr  Granyillo 
asserts,  that,  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism^ 
tracheitis,  bronchitis,  incipient  consimiption  or  inflammation  of  a 
long  duration,  all  other  complaints  which  came  under  his  notice, 
and  were  susceptible  of  being  treated  by  counter-irritation,  were 
immediately  relieyed,  and  most  of  them  cured  after  a  few  ap(dicar 
tions.  The  third  advantage  lies  in  the  certainty  that  the  consd- 
tution  of  the  patient  can  nerer  be  damaged  by  tne  treatment. 

The  ninth  uid  last  section  of  the  first  part  is  devoted  to  what 
Dr  Oranville  considers  ought  to  be  the  rules  for  the  application 
of  the  antidynous  or  ammoniated  preparation,  either  as  specific  or 
ordinary  counter-irritants.  In  the  choice  of  the  place  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied,  we  must  be  raided  not  merely  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  affected  organ  with  the  skin  covering  it,  but  by  the 
sympathy  which  it  may  have  with  other  parts.  In  respect  to  the 
clioice  of  time  and  the  length  of  time  any  counter-irritant  is  to  be 
applied,  the  author  has  found  from  ezpenence,  that  the  sooner  the 
application  is  made,  the  more  quickly  and  surely  is  the  good  effect 
oDtained.  The  duration  of  the  application  should  not  exceed  eight 
minutes,  and  he  has  often  found  that  less  than  one  minute  was 
sufficient  to  aUeviate  pain  and  spasms.  To  excite  vesication  or 
cauterization  ten  or  twelve  minutes  are  necessary,  and,  in  some 
rare  instances,  he  has  seen  it  requisite  to  bind  the  external  ap- 
plication to  the  part,  and  leave  it  on  till  it  was  dry,  which  soon 
takes  place,  in  consequence  of  the  volatile  nature  of  the  lotions. 
The  mode  in  which  these  lotions  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  sensa- 
tions which  they  produce,  are  thus  describea : 

*'  The  manner  of  using  the  counter-irritant  I  propose  is  as  sim- 
ple as  its  effect  is  expeditious.  •  *  *  All  that  we  have  to  do  is, 
first  to  impregnate  with  the  colourless  and  transparent  liquid,  either 
a  piece  of  linen  folded  six  or  seven  times  to  the  size  of  the  part  in- 
tended to  be  covered,  or  a  piece  of  thick  and  course  flannd ;  andj 
secondly,  to  lay  either  of  these  on  the  spot,  pressing  on  the  root  at 
the  same  time,  very  steadily  and  firmly,  the  said  linen  or  flanneC  over 
which,  there  should  be  placed  a  thicK  towel  doubled  several  times, 
so  that  not  only  the  evaporation  of  the  lotion  may  be  impeded,  but 
the  hand  employed  in  pressing  the  application  to  the  part  may  not 
suffer  damage  firom  any  evaporation  or  from  contact  with  the  liquid.** 
After  some  other  directions  the  author  thus  proceeds.  *'  The  ope- 
rator should  place  his  watch  on  the  table  near  at  hand,  and  observe 
the  time  employed  from  the  first  instant  of  the  application  being 
made.     At  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  minutes,  he  should  raise 
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a  {NHTtioB  of  tbe  compreae*  and  inwect  the  akin  beneath  it,  in  order 
that  he  may  regulate  and  secure  the  accomplishment  of  which  even 
effect  of  the  lotion  he  has  previously  determined^ — I  mean  rubefac- 
tion,  vesication,  or  cauterization.  *  *  ^  In  this  way  we  avoid  any 
unnecessary  prolongation  of  the  pain  produced  by  the  lotion,  as  weU 
as  of  its  action  on  the  skin,  beyond  the  degree  of  intensity  we  wish 
and  require  to  excite.  *  *  *  It  is  important  to  desire  the  patients, 
at  almost  every  instant,  to  describe  what  they  feel ;  and  we  should 
not  be  guided  by  the  greater  or  lesser  outward  manifestation  of  pain 
exhibited  by  them,  since  there  are  many  who  would  prefer  sup- 
pressing all  such  manifestations.  The  pain  alluded  to,  lasts  but  a 
short  time  after  the  removal  of  the  application,  and  may  even,  if 
necessary,  be  shortened,  by  laying  over  the  part  thick  rags  of  linen 
dipped  in  warm  water.  *  *  •  But  the  word  pain  is  hardly  correct, 
when  employed  to  express  the  peculiar  sensation  which  is  felt  by 
the  patient  who  submits  to  the  action  of  the  strongest  counter-irri- 
tating or  ammoniated  lotion.  *  *  *  The  first  impression  made  is 
that  of  excessive  coldness  ;  presently,  a  pricking  or  tingling  of  the 

Eart  supervenes,  in  all  respects  like  that  which  we  experience  in  a 
mb  that  has  been  '  asleep,'  when  the  blood  returns  into  it.  This 
feeling,  which  occurs  only  in  insulated  points  of  the  part  acted  upon 
by  the  lotion,  soon  becomes  more  general,  until  it  seems  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  surface  ;  and  then  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  part  is 
substituted  for  the  first  impression  of  cold, — ^which  heat  and  ting- 
ling increase  gradually  and  simultaneously,  until  they  seem  to  be- 
come one  sin^e  sensation,  approaching  in  its  nature  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  experienced  when  we  hold  the  hand  close  to  a  blazing 
coal  fire  for  a  minute,  or  rather  resembling  the  painful  feeling  of  a 
severe  bum  produced  by  scalding  oil,  or  melting  sealing  wax  drop- 
ped on  the  fingers.  *  *  So  soon  as  the  pain  of  the  lotion  is  felt, 
that  instant  the  inward  pain  for  the  removal  of  which  it  was  appli- 
ed, is  suspended,  and  at  last  vanishes." — Pp.  83-88. 

The  effects  which  are  first  produced  on  the  sur&ce  hj  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ammoniated  lotions  are,  laty  a  lively  crimson  blush 
in  the  course  of  the  first  two  minutes,  the  cuticle  remaining  tight ; 
Sd,  in  an  instant  or  two  more,  corrugation  of  the  cuticle  in  ex- 
ceedingly fine  folds  of  a  peculiar  white  opacity.  These  folds 
generally  occur  in  bundles,  which  are  placed  apart  from  each  other^ 
the  cuticle  in  the  intervening  spaces  still  remaining  stretched.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  more,  however,  it  rises  some- 
times like  small  bubbles,  at  other  times  in  patches  of  every  diape 
and  dimension,  containing  a  thin  fluid  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  more,  these  coalesce,  and  general  vesication 
of  the  part  takes  place,  like  that  produced  by  an  ordinary  blister. 
By  this  time  the  lotion  has  disappeared,  and,  if  it  be  desirable  to 
produce  a  purulent  dischaige  from  the  sur&ce,  the  application 
must  be  renewed. 

In  the  afler-treatment  of  the  vesicated  part,  Dr  Granville  re* 
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cominends  tbat  the  cuticle  should  be  preserved  entire,  in  all 
where  prolonged  counter-irritation  is  necessary.  This  is  more 
easily  effected  when  the  anodyne  lotions  have  been  used,  than 
when  the  common  blistering  plaster  has  been  applied.  When  the 
vesicle  is  not  ruptured,  he  has  found  that  the  secretion  increases 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  begins  gradually  and 
slowly  to  diminish,  becoming  somewhat  denser,  and  of  a  deeper 
colour,  till  it  assumes  the  hue  of  mahogany,  /'  and  the  cuticle  ap« 
pearspeigamaneous.^ 

<'  When  the  cuticle  has  either  burst  of  itself,  or  has  been  brok^i 
or  cut  after  complete  ▼esication,  I  treat  it  with  simple  ejubrocations  of 
warm  water,  and  in  some  cases  lay  nothingover  the  part,  except  a  looae 
piece  of  linen,  to  defend  it  from  external  impressions,  if  It  be  my 
mtention  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  vesication.  But  if,  on  tl^ 
other  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  to  the  last  stage  of  the  ag^i- 
cy  of  counter-irritation,  and  a  purulent  discharge  be  required, — I 
bind  over  the  denuded  surfeice  some  dean  cotton  wadding,  whi^ 
is  not  removed  for  three  m  four  days ;  when  ulceration  of  the  tnr* 
fiaoe  is  generally  found  underneath.  I  seldom,  if  ever,  allow  of 
greasy  applications  to  the  denuded  surfeoe,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances.'*— -P.  92* 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  be  anxious  to  leam  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  ^*  antidynous  lotions,'^  so  strongly  recom-* 
mended  oy  Dr  Granville.  By  some  stmnge  oversight  he  has 
neglected  to  p^ve  any  formulee.  Although  this  may  be  of  little 
consequence  m  London,  where  his  services  may  be  always  pro- 
cured, it  is  very  different  in  the  country ;  and  not  a  few  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  will  be  apt  to  attribute  this  omission  to  a  desire 
to  keep  his  formulee  secret, — a  desire  which,  we  are  sure,  cannot  ex- 
ist in  his  mind.  It  would  be  well,  however,  for  Dr  Granville  to 
communicate  them  to  the  profession  as  speedily  as  possible, 
in  order  that  patients  throughout  the  country  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  relief  to  be  obtained  from  them,  and  that  his  obser- 
vations maybe  corroborated  by  medical  men  in  general. 

Respecting  the  second  part  of  the  work  we  have  nothing  more 
to  observe  than  this,  that  the  cases,  as  narrated,  bear  the  author 
out  in  his  assertions. 

We  regret  that  we  feel  it  requisite  to  observe,  that  Dr  Gran- 
ville«  however  skilful  in  compounding  medicines,  docs  not  appear 
to  understand  the  method  of  compounding  words  and  forming 
terms.  His  new  term  antidynous  has  no  meaning  in  any  known 
language.  It  is  evident  that  he  understands  a  lotion  that  coun- 
teracts or  assuages  pain  (aylt  odvvfi ;)  and  the  term  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  antiodynou8  or  antodynous.  But  what  objection,  may 
we  ask,  can  he  have  to  the  good  classical  term  anodyne^  whicn 
was  forged  by  more  skilful  name-iramers  than  any  of  the  modem 
doctors  ?  The  term  antidynous  is  inrther  objectionable,  because 
it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  old  term  antidinic^  applied 
to  remedies  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  removing  giddiness. 
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[Appendix  to  Original  Communications.] 
Account  of  a  Case  in  which  a  Child  was  ewpelled  from  the 
Womb  after  interment  of  the  Mother,    By  John  Dunn, 
Surgeon,  Scarborough,  M.  R.  C.  Surgeons ;  and  J.  Savile,  Sur- 
geon, Nafferton. 

I  was  sent  for  a  fortnight  ago  by  Mr  Savile,  surgeon  at  Naffer- 
ton,  to  attend  an  inquest  on  a  body  which  he  had  cansed  to  be  dis- 
interred. 

The  woman,  Mary  Beckett,  aged  89,  had  died  in  labour  on  the 
18th  July,  after  suffering  severe  and  ineffectual  pains  from  Monday 
the  16th,  till  Wednesday  the  18th.  The  following  history  of  the 
case  was  afterwards  giren  me  by  Mr  Savile. 

^'  I  was  first  desired  to  visit  her  on  Friday  evening,  13th  July. 
She  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age,  pale  and  sallow,  with  some 
hectic  red  in  the  cheeks,  her  legs  were  swelled,  and  her  countenance 
indicated  to  a  common  observer  that  she  was  seriously  diseased.  She 
told  me  she  had  had  attacks  of  flooding  ever  since  last  harvest ;  that 
she  had  bled  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  was  without  any  hemorrhage 
for  a  fortnight  alternately  ;  she  has  had  a  little  hemorrhage  to- 
day, and  something  like  labour  pains  occasionally  to-day.  I  examin- 
ed her,  and  found  the  as  and  certnx  uteri  dreadfully  diseased,  vis. 
tuberculated,  indurated,  and  considerably  thickened.  The  ot  uieri 
did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  pains  at  this  time.  She  was  de- 
sired to  keep  quiet  in  bed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  the  vagina  was 
plugged.  She  had  a  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  at  bed-time,  and  was 
directed  to  take  a  little  castor  oil  on  the  following  morning. 

1 4th.  No  hemorrhage  had  occurred  since  yesterday.  The  plug  was 
taken  away.  She  has  pain  occasionally  ;  she  has  slept. 

15th.  lue  pains  have  been  rather  more  severe ;  the  liquor  amnii 
has  come  away ;  the  os  uteri  is  very  Dttle  dilated.  It  is  impossible 
to  introduce  tne  finger  or  tell  the  presenting  part. 

16th.  Has  slept  several  hours  ;  pains  contmue  occasionally,  and 
then  she  is  for  a  time  without  pains,  but  the  abdomen  is  tender.  She 
has  not  made  urine  since  last  evening. 

The  catheter  was  introduced  twice,  and  some  high-coloured  urine 
drawn  off.  Tartar  emetic  was  ordered  in  minute  doses  in  a  saline 
mixture.     Blood  was  not  drawn  for  obvious  reasons. 

17th.  Tuesday  evening.  The  os  uteri  is  somewhat  dilated,  and  I 
can  with  difficulty  pass  my  finger  through  the  diseased  mass,  and 
think  I  feel  the  integuments  of  the  scalp  some  distance  before  the 
head,  most  likely  from  the  bones  being  compressed  in  attempting 
to  enter  the  diseased  neck  of  the  womb. 

Catheter  introduced  twice  ;  enema  administered ;  castor  oil 
given,  &c 

18th.  About  six  o'clock  this  morning,  she  had  two  copious  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels,  after  which  she  was  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
haustion ;  she  rallied  a  little  after  taking  forty  minims  of  lauda- 
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nam^  with  arotnfttic  coDf«ctiou  and  cinnamon  walcr,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  brandy  and  water  occasioaslly,  but  died  about  eleven  o'dod^ 
in  the  forenoMi* 

About  two  hoars  before  she  died>  the  following  was  the  state  of  tin 
parts  on  making  a  digital  examination.  On  the  fore-part  of  the  09 
mieri  was  a  tomoor  iMger  than  a  larre  hen's  egg;  on  the  sides  and 
back  part  there  were  two  other  smaller  tnmoars  (tubercular  to  the 
feel,)  and  on  passing  the  finger  further  into  the  mouth  and  neck  of 
the  womb,  to  touch  &e  integuments  of  the  in£uit's  head»  (whidi  were 
protruded  forwards  before  the  bones,)  the  fing^  passed  thnK^  a 
channel  ^m  two  to  three  inches  long.  I  am  posidre  it  would  hate 
been  difficult,  perhaps  impossible^  to  have  passed  two  fingers  through 
this  channel  without  the  use  of  unwarrantable  force." 

The  woman  was  buried  the  next  day ;  but,  in  consequence  of  re- 
ports that  she  was  not  properly  treated,  and  that  she  might  hare 
been  delivered,  Mr  Savife  caused  her  body  to  be  disinterrul  on  the 
13th  August,  at  the  end  of  three  wedcs  and  four  days  aft^warda. 

Mr  Savile  had  found  the  os  uUri  so  rigid  and  studded  with 
what  he  considered  tubercles,  that  he  never  could  introduce,  ae- 
cording  to  his  own  account,  more  than  one  finger  into  the  cervix, 
Andmonials,  aperients,  and  fomentations,  and  cooling  treatment 
were  the  principal  resources  of  the  obstetrician.  He  declined  bleed- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  great  losses  she  had  already  sustained, 
having  had  uterine  hemorrhages  every  fortnight  since  last  har- 
vest. Her  health  had,  indeed,  been  undermined  by  cancer.  Mr 
Conyers,  the  coroner,  had  sent  for  Mr  Sandwith  of  Beverley  to  open 
and  inject  the  body. 

When  the  corpse  was  laid  upon  the  taUe,  on  placing  my  hand 
on  the  distended  abdomen,  I  could  not  feel  a  child.  On  stating  this 
to  Mr  Sandwith  and  Mr  Smart,  they  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  shroud  which  covered  her  was  then  removed,  and  a  child  of 
near  eight  months  growth  was  lying  on  the  thighs,  the  head  down, 
wards,  and  one  foot  and  the  funis  still  connected  in  the  vagina. 
Most  probably  this  child  had  been  expelled  in  the  grave.  Two 
large  ulcers  were  also  observed  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  in 
the  badt  part  of  the  vagina ;  the  neck  was  perfectly  relaxed  ;  the 
placenta  still  attached  to  the  fundMM  uieri,  but  the  uterus  loose 
and  not  contracted  upon  it,— indeed,  presenting  a  cavity  nearly  large 
enough  for  the  foetus  which  had  been  expelled. 

Several  medical  gentlemen  had  gone  to  the  necrosoopic  inflection 
and  inquest.  Of  these  some  argued  that,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
eased conditon  of  the  oi  uteri,  attempts  should  have  been  made  to 
dilate,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  perforator.  The  great  prac 
ticalobstetridan  of  the  present  day,  Dr  Collins,  is  so  decidedly  against 
artificial  dilatation  even  in  healthy  states  of  the  uterus,  that  his 
authority  was  quoted  by  myself,  and  supported  by  Mr  Sandwith 
against  such  a  measure  m  so  diseased  a  condition.  The  jury  gave 
Mr  Savile  a  favourable  verdict. 

It  now  remains  to  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem,  how  the 
child,  which  could  not  be  removed  per  vaginam  during  the  life  of 
the  mother,  was  expelled  after  her  death.     This,  I  believe,  was 
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owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  oi  uleri  and  cervix  being  overcome, 
l#l,  bf  tiM  Tnk¥nriw  octMioned  by  the  act  of  dissolution,  and  2d,  by 
the  collapse  of  the  cauliflower  excrescences,  which  seem  to  have 
been  rigid  and  swollen  during  Ufe,  but  were  totally  gone  on  the 
necrosoopic  inspection ;  and  eeamdly,  by  the  distension  of  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen  frfmi  the  gas  evdved  during  decomposition,  the 
ot  and  cervix  reacting  upon  the  most  yielding  parts,  which  were 
now  the  os  and  cervix  uteris  and  thus,  bv  their  common  elasticity, 
only  expelling  the  diild.  The  cf^apsed  and  flacdd  state  of  the 
uterus,  the  very  relaxed  cervix  and  mouth,  the  distended  abdomen, 
all  concur  in  supporting  this  view. 

That  the  hard  excrescences  totally  disaj^pear  after  death,  is  parti- 
cularly remarked  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Dr  John  Clarke  in 
the  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  Uie  Improvement  of  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Knowledge,  Vol.  iii.  p.  321. 

The  same  het  is  confirmed  by  his  brother,  the  present  Sir  Charles 
Mansfield  Clarke,*  who  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  inject  them,  but 
without  success,  and  who  found  them  so  much  shrunk  in  siae  after 
death,  that,  as  is  stated  in  the  account  of  hie  wwk  in  the  eighteenth 
Volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  481,  *'  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  any 
thing  Hke  a  tumour  similar  to  what  had  been  seen  during  life,  but 
merely  a  small  loose  flocculent  membranous  prolongation  ^  the 
part  to  which  it  was*  attached." 

Dr  Davies,  also,  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Me- 
dicine, VoL  ii.  page  7^h  observing  that,  on  this  account,  "  Dr 
Clarke  could  not  procure  a  specimen  for  his  museum,  nor  meet  with 
such  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  any  of  his  friends,"  states,  that 
*'  there  is,  however,  a  preparation  of  a  diseased  uterus  in  the  museum 
of  the  University  of  London,  from  which  there  had  been  suspended 
within  a  few  months  of  the  patient's  death  a  true  cauliflower  excres- 


cence." 


On  submitting  this  letter  to  Mr  Savile,  he  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  remarks* 

''  I  do  not  exactly  agree  with  you  as  to  the  manner  of  accounting 
for  the  evolution  of  the  foetus.  The  nurse  is  positive  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  foetus  being  in  the  woman's  belly  seven  hours  after 
death.  Dunne  the  changes  which  take  place  after  death,  a  quan- 
tity of  gas  womd  be  excreted  into  the  internal  cavities  of  the  body. 
The  effect  of  this  would  very  likely  be  to  drive  out  the  diild  upon 
the  same  principle  as  a  cork  is  driven  from  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer 
or  Aoda  water  ;  and  this  process  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
unresisting  and  putrid  state  of  the  parts.  1  have  no  objection  to  my 
name  appearing  with  the  above. 

It  mmy  not  be  uptcMonmble  to  menlioD*  that  of  the  carious  and  melancholy 
fimmn^ihpft  of  a  cliild  being  ezpeUcd  from  the  womb,  after  the  death  ot  the  mother, 
a  cootidermble  number  of  cases  are  recorded.  In  a  small  but  good  dissertation  ptib- 
lisbed  at  Berlin  in  1835,  (De  Partu  post  Matris  Mortem  spontaneo.  Anctore  Carolo 
GustaTO  MaJzier,  M.  et  Cb.  D.  Berolini,  1835,)  Charles  Gustavus  Maizier  has 
collected  between  the  year  1667  Md  1694,  twen^.dght  cases;  between  1782  and 
1826,  thirteen  eases ;  and  has  detailed  the  circumstances  of  two  more  in  1818  and 
1810,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  his  father.  In  the  last  case  only  had  the 
woman  been  inurrcd.— D.  C. 


^Obsetrations  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,  &c  Partii.  London,  1821.  Pp.  66-7^. 
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PART   III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  short  Treatise  on  the  External  Characters,  Nature,  and  Treaimeni  of 
ike  different  farms  of  Porrigo  or  Scalled  Head,  and  Ringworm.  Bjr  Wal* 
TBB  DiCE^  M.  O.^  &c     GUigow,  1838.     8to.  Pp.  68. 

Or  Dick  regRrtling  the  characters  of  Porrigo  m  of  contagious  origin  and 
propagation,  difficulty  of  cure,  and  alteration  of  the  appearance  of  the  hair, 
distinguishes  the  disorder  so  characteriied  into  four  forms,  Porrigo  lupU 
nosa,  the  Porrigo  scutulata,  the  Porrigo  Jurfurans,  and  the  Porrigo  decai^ 
vans.  He  says  nothing  as  to  the  kind  or  fi>rm  of  cutaneous  inflammation 
which  it  induces,  but  he  belicTes  that  these  four  sp|ecies  originate  in  only 
two  diflferent  structures  or  sets  of  organs ;— and  is  inclined  to  think  that 
porriginous  eruptions  may  be  reduc^  to  two  heads,  vii .  porrigo  origioat- 
ing  in  the  sebaceous  glaods,  and  porrigo  originating  ia  the  structure  pro- 
dttcing  the  hair. 

The  sebaceous  follicles,  he  describes  fint  as  they  are  seen  in  the  skin  of 
the  cow.  In  this  animsl  he  represents  them  to  be  yellowish  in  colour,  very 
similar  to  the  Meibomian  glands,  though  smaller,  and  with  their  central 
c«nal  or  duct,  not  a  short  sac  but  continuous  with  the  piliparous  cyst.  Each 
piliparous  cyst  he  f\irther  represents  to  be  surrounded  at  its  summit  by 
one  of  these  follicles,  the  follicle  being  on  the  outside  of  the  double  piUpa- 
roua  sac  To  another  peculiarity  he  Airther  directs  attention.  Inter* 
spersed  among  the  short  bain  are  many  long  strong  ones,  the  roots  of 
which  are  euTeloned  by  two  cvsts,  an  outer  thick  one  fibrous  •  in  tissue ; 
and  an  inner  of  delicate  translucent  tissue.  Between  these  two  cysta  is 
situate  an  erectile  Tascular  tissue,  fh>m  which  when  dirided  a  drop  or  two 
of  blood  escape.  The  sebaceous  follicles  belonging  to  these  coarse  h^rs, 
he  represents  to  be  smaller  than  those  surrounding  the  fine  hairs ;  and  in 
place  of  lying  outside  of  the  fibrous  cysts,  thev  are  situate  between  the 
fibrous  and  inner  cysts,  being  attached  principally  to  the  former. 

The  sebaceous  follidles  of  ue  human  skin  are  smaller,  less  complex  ap* 
parently  in  structure,  yet  more  difficult  of  examination.  Their  relatiye  si- 
tuation, howerer,  is  the  same.  They  are  best  seen  at  the  roots  of  the  cilia 
or  eyelashes ;  dsewhere  they  are  smaller  but  the  same  in  structure.  On 
Uie  nose,  where  their  orifices  are  perceptible,  especially  in  males,  delicate  or 
rudimentol  hain  are  seen  issuing  firom  many  of  their  orifices,  Gnm  which 
also,  by  the  sides  of  the  hain,  sebaceous  matter,  he  adds,  may  be  expressed. 
This  circumstance  he  regards  as  a  clear  proof  that  the  hairs  pass  through 
the  centres  of  the  follicles,  and  that  the  piliparous  cysts  and  sebaceous  foU 
lides  have  a  common  outlet. 

In  describing  the  anatomical  charactera  of  the  dermal  ends  of  the  hairs, 
Dr  Dick  repeats,  apparently  without  being  aware  of  the  fact,  the  circom- 
stanoe  originally  mentioned  and  delineated  by  Mascagni>  that  the  dermal  ends 
of  thehaira  are  bent  on  themselves,  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  J  or  t/.-^Mas* 
cagni  in  the  plates  of  his  Prodromo  delta  Grande  Anatomia,  compares  them 
to  the  tops  of  the  figures  eroploved  in  markine  musical  notes  in  score, 
(terminano  afoggia  del  capetti  scolpiti  in  clma  delle  note  musical!  ed  impi« 
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ADtansi  nel  paoDioolo  adipoto/)  impUiDted  in  the  tubcutaneotu  adipose 
tissue. 

The  dermal  end  of  the  hair,  which  is  for  a  short  space  hollow  and  soft 
or  pulpy,  is  implanted  in  a  small  globular  dark-coloured  body  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  the  maniiculuM  of  Duvernay.  This  Mascagni  has  also 
described  under  the  name  of  capeiio,  or  little  head  of  the  bulb  of  the  hair. 
Or  Dick,  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  allows  each  hair  to  be  provided  with 
two  sacs ;  an  inner  one,  thin  and  delicate,  closely  applied  to  the  hair^  and 
an  outer,  thicker  and  stronger,  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  former 
but  that  it  is  eaaily  separable.  Morbid  action  in  either,  especially  when 
terminating  in  eflPusion  of  fluid,  is  liable,  he  thinks,  to  interrupt  nutrition 
and  cause  it  to  be  detached. 

1.  Porrigo  Lupinosa,  the  lupine-seed  scall,  is  represented  by  M.  Blahon 
to  originate  in  the  sebaceous  glands,  the  secretion  from  which,  when  indu- 
rated, forms  the  cup-shaped  scabs,  like  lupine  seeds  in  hollows ;  and  in  this 
Dr  Dick  agrees  with  him.  Porrigo  lupinosa,  he  obsenres,  when  seen  at  the 
commencement,  appears  in  the  form  of  small  yellow  points  with  depr^sed 
centres  {achoret,favi,)  almost  invariably  traversed  bynairs.  Their  contents 
are  from  the  first  consistent  and  concrete.  Thej  enlarge  slowly,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding three  or  four  lines  in  diameter ;  but  m  rare  cases  they  attain  the 
size  or  a  8ix(>ence.  They  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the  skin,  retain  the  cir- 
cular form  with  raised  cages  and  cup-like  centres,  containing,  when  of  old 
standing,  a  powdery  whitish  yellow  substance.  Though  arising  distinct, 
they  in  the  course  of  the  disease  coalesce. 

Baudelocque,  following  the  opinion  of  Bichat,  Meckel,  and  others,  denies 
the  existence  of  sebaceous  follicles  in  the  scalp,  and  hence  places  the  seat 
of  Porrigo  lupinosa  in  the  pili  parous  cysts ;  and  Mr  Pltmibe,  firom  each  of 
the  pustules  being  traversed  by  a  hair,  believed  that  the  hairs  perform  an 
important  part  in  their  formation.  Dr  Dick,  however,  who  thinks  he  has 
seen  sebaceous  fblUdes  in  the  scalp,  argues  that  the  disease  is  primarily 
seated  in  these  follicles ; — and  he  mentions,  as  confirmatory  of  thu  view,  a 
preparation  consisting  of  a  small  portion  of  the  scalp  inclosing  an  incipient 
lupine-like  scab,  taken  firom  a  patient  who  died  of  fever,  and  who  had  for 
a  considerable  time  before  death  been  affected  with  the  lupine-like  scall.  In 
this  preparation  the  scab  is  seen  still  covered  by  the  cuticle.  Below,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  inclosed  in  a  membrane,  and  a  hair  invested  with  its  double  cyst, 
apparently  in  a  healthy  state,  is  seen  passing  through  its  centre.  In  short, 
the  scab  occupies  exactly  the  situation  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  and  appears  to 
be  merely  a  sebaceous  gland  distended  by  a  concrete  secretion.  He  adds, 
that  when  a  lupine-like  scab  is  removed,  it  is  no^  succeeded  by  a  similar 
one,  but  by  one  of  an  irregular  form,  without  the  peculiar  cupped  shape, 
— a  circumstance  which  he  ascribes  to  the  sebaceous  follicle  having  been 
destroyed  during  the  developemeut  of  the  primary  scab, — we  presume  by 
the  inflammatory  process ;  and  consequently  he  regards  the  fact  now  stated 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis. 

The  fVequent  permanent  baldness  ensuing  in  this  disease  he  ascribes  to 
destruction  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  piliparous  cysts,  and  bulbs. 

2,  Porrigo  lupinosa  conferia,  {^Porrigo  scutulata  of  Willan  and  Bate- 
roan,)  he  ascribes  to  the  same  origin,  and  regards  ais  a  mere  variety  of  the 
common  lupinc-scall,  occasioned  by  the  achores  arising  in  closely  set  crowd- 
ed patches,  in  which  the  mutual  pressure  prevents  the  formation  of  the 
characteristic  cup-like  appearance,  Alibert  regarded  it  as  essentially  the 
same  as  Porrigo  lupinosa  ;  and  the  author  who  follows  this  view  proposes, 
as  a  distinctive  name,  the  agnominal  epithet  conferta. 
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The  teporttioii  and  altered  appearanee  of  the  hair  in  both  fbma  of  f^vr^ 
r'tgo  iufMHosa  he  deems  their  moat  characteristic  feature. 

Am  the  two  eraptions  now  described  are,  he  thtnka,  liable  to  be  confoiuid- 
ed  with  the  maak-^call  (Porrigo  kriKUit)  of  WiUan,  and  the  hooeyeomb 
scall  {Porrigo  favosa)  of  Willan,  each  of  wfaidi  he  refers  to  Impetigo  or 
tetter,  under  the  names  of  Impetigo  larwdii  and  Impetigo  fymoM,  he  giTes 
a  description  of  each,  which  it  is  unnecessanr  to  repeat.  They  are  dktin- 
guished  from  the  true  porriginous  eruptions,  ne  says,  by  their  non-cooti^ 
ous  nature,  by  not  changing  the  texture  of  the  hair,  or  producing  alepecim, 
and  by  their  different  elementary  appearances  and  subsequent  progrea. 

To  porrigo  originating,  as  he  bdieves,  in  the  organs  secreting  and  pro- 
tecting  the  hair,  be  refers  the  two  species  described  by  Willali  under  the 
names  of  Porrigo  scutulata  and  Porrigo JkHvrttns,  These  he  ftnrther  re* 
gards  as  varieties  of  the  some  disease;  and  he  reproduces  the  deacrintioii 
of  Mr  Piumbe,  as  that,  which,  according  to  him,  corresponds  most  witn  the 
result  of  observation.  Wiih  this  author  al8o»  he  thinks  that  the  acktrtty 
usually  represented  to  begin  ^  disease,  are  neither  primary  nor  necesaary 
lesions.  As  both  these  varieties,  therefore,  commence  with  the  fimnatioii  <x 
fbrfuraceous  patches,  from  which  the  hair  fUls  off  and  becomes  altered  in 
texture,  he  would  either  refer  both  to  the  common  head  of  Porrigo  fiirfi^ 
rans,  or  place  them  both  under  the  same  genus,  by  the  name  of  Alopeem 
porriginosa. 

He  thinks  further,  in  considering  the  pathology  of  the  disorder,  that  it 
consists  primarily  in  subacute  inflammation  of  a  specific  character,  aflfecdng 
the  piliparous  cysts  and  the  tissue  secreting  the  hair ;  and  in  support  of  this 
view  he  adduces  the  following  facts  and  arguments. 

1.  The  thin  bran-like  incrustations  frequently  seen  suftounding  the  rooCa 
of  the  hairs,  consist  evidently  of  a  morbid  secretion  from  the  pOooa 
cysts. 

2.  The  hairs  drop  from  the  aff^ted  narts,  while  those  whidi  remain  are 
like  tow,— >white,  delicate,  and  unhealthy. 

S.  In  extracting  the  hairs  from  diseased  parts,  the  bulbs  ate  oooasioiially 
brought  with  them ;  and  these  are  then  generally  of  an  unhealthy  mpttfU 

Therapeutics.'^  In  conducting  the  treatment,  I^  Dick  prooeeasoi)  the 
principle  that  the  difibrent  forms  of  true  porrigo  seldom  me  from  const!* 
tutional  derangement,  and  are  generally  local  in  their  origin.  As  a  first 
application,  he  recommenda  poultices  and  frequent  ablution  with  le^d 
water,  under  which  alone  some  cases  will  recover  altogether. 

With  regard  to  removal  of  the  hair,  he  thinks  emdsion  is  ireful  when 
hairs  are  lying  looae  on  the  8kin»  or  appeared  shrivelled  or  pardied, — io 
other  words,  are  dead  or  diseased,  and  when  the  hairs  can  be  exifaded 
without  pain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  evulsion  causes  pain, 
he  thinks  the  practice  is  detrimental,  anid  ought  not  to  be  followed.  He 
recommends,  mstead  of  indiscriminate  evulsion,  excision  of  the  hairs  by 
shaving  the  scalp  from  time  to  time»  when  the  skin  is  not  tender,  and  when 
it  is  so  fiore  and  raw  as  to  render  this  process  painfy,  he  advises  to  keep 
the  hair  cut  short  by  the  scissors. 

The  application  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  over  the  afibcted  parts,  followed 
afVer  a  minute  or  two  by  ablution  with  tepid  water,  as  practised  by  die 
late  Mr  Piumbe,  he  also  recommends,  in  the  PorHgofitrforans,  scutulaita, 
and  the  early  stage  of  the  Porrigo  lupinosa. 

When  there  is  much  irritabflity  of  the  scalp,  and  pustidar  inflammatioQ 
is  considerable,  he  recommends,  besides  poultices,  dightly  astringent  lo- 
tions, or  some  desiccative  ointment,  as  that  of  oxide  of  sine,  supemoetate 
of  lead,  or  the  moon*aeed  berries,  fCoccutui  suberosus,  Decaad.^  In  P^rryp9 
lupinosa,  after  the  scabe  have  been  softened  and  renewed,  he  finds  beorat 
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rasttlt  ftom  an  dntment  ooDsittiDg  of  fhun  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury  carefhlly  rubbed  with  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter. 

In  the  lurAiraoeous  ringworm,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silrer,  or  lotions 
containing  sulphuret  of  potassy  liquor  of  potass,  or  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron,  answer  welL  Dr  Dick  employs  with  good  cflf^t  an  ointment  con- 
sisting of  a  drachm  of  roagistery  of  bismuth,  (the  di-nitrate,)  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  lard  or  simple  cerate,  a  little  of  which  is  applied  night  and 
morning,  the  parts  being  previously  well  washed. 

The  therapeutic  powers  of  the  deutioduret  of  mercury,  loduret  of  sul- 
phur, and  iooide  of  carbon,  all  of  which  have  been  much  recommended, 
ne  thinks  are  o? er-rated« 

An  ointment  ibond  also  successful  consists  of  one  ounce  and  a-half  of 
laurel  oil  (Oltum  Laufinum),  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur^  and  ten  grains 
of  camphor  carefully  mixed. 

The  secret  preparation  of  the  brothers  Mahon,  which  has  been  found 
to  consist  of  charcoal  wiUi  weak  quicklime  and  subcarbonate  of  potats  in 
variable  proportions,  is  manifestly  essentially  pure  potass,  rendered  more 
or  less  inert  by  admixture  with  the  charcoal.  Of  this  there  are  three 
Ibrms,  varying  in  strength ;  one,  the  feeblest,  employed  generally  as  an 
ointnoient ;  the  second  stronger,  applied  as  a  depilatory  powder ;  the  third, 
the  strongest,  iMed  both  as  a  depilatory  powder*  and  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment, for  a  fortnight  or  month. 

Good  nutritious  food,  with  attention  to  cleanliness,  are  also  strongly 
recommended  as  contributing  powerfnlly  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  per- 
fect cure.  In  some  instances  even  it  may  happen,  Dr  Dick  properly  ob- 
serves, that,  under  the  best  directed  treatment,  general  or  local,  all  efforu 
are  unavailing,  and  the  disease  remains  stationary  until  some  ftvourable, 
yet  impereeplible,  change  in  Uie  constitution  is  effected,  when  the  disease 
slowly,  but  steadily,  and  completely  disappearSi 

Cause,  Statistics,  and  Treatment  of  Bronchocele.  (From  a  Treatise  on 
English  Bronchocele,  by  James  Inglis,  M.  D.,  Phvsidan  to  the  Ripon 
Public  Dispensary,  &c  1838.) — After  giving  a  short  description  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  and  bronchocele,  Dr  Inglis  proceeds  to  consider  the  various 
causes  of  the  disease  assigned  by  different  authors.  That  bronchocele  is 
not  caused  by  snow  water,  he  conceives,  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  in 
Greenland  and  Lapland,  where  it  is  commonly  used,  the  disease  is  never 
met  with  ;  that  in  Scotland  and  Westmoreland,  where  the  mountains  are 
higher,  and  the  snow  more  abundant  than  in  I)erbyshire,  it  is  almost  an* 
known ;  and  that  at  Edmonton  Dr  Richardson  founa  it  attacking  those  only 
who  drank  from  the  waters  of  the  river,  while  those  using  melted  snow  or 
water  fVom  the  small  rivulets  flowing  through  the  plains  were  exempt  firom 
it.  The  next  most  commonly  received  cause  of  bronchocele  has  been  the 
earthy  impregnation  of  the  water.  The  fects  in  &vour  of  this  view  are, 
that  in  Geneva,  the  disease  is  speedily  Induced  bv  the  use  of  the  hard  or 
pump  water  of  the  lower  streets,  that  in  Nottingnam,  where  the  disease 
prevails,  the  waters  are  impregnated  with  the  sulphate  of  lime,  in  Derby- 
shire, with  the  supercarbonate  of  lime,  at  Studley  and  around  Ripon  with 
the  supercarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  that  in  the  valleys  ot  the  dialky  parts  of^  Hants  and  Sussex 
the  disease  is  of  fVequent  occurrence,  ^c.  Afier  answering  the  otgections 
made  to  this  theory,  and  examining  some  other  views  which  he  considers 
untenable,  Dr  Inglis  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  all  districts  where 
bronchocele  prevails,  lime,  in  some  fbrm  or  other,  is  to  be  detected  in  the 
waters.  "  I  cannot  say,  however,"  he  continues,  "  that  in  all  lime  districts 
goitre  prevails ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know  that  it  does  not  in  many  places, 
where  the  blue  vitrified  mountain  limestone  is  very  abundant.  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  I  am  correct  in  supposingy  that  the  pretence  of  the  magnesian 
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limtHone  always  predict!  the  oo-exittence  of  the  diieaae.   Take,  for  exam- 
ple^  that  ridge  of  magnesian  limestone  mDnlDgfVotn  north  to  sooth  throogh 
th«  centre  of  Yorkshire  and  margining  the  uiires  of  Derhj  and  Notting- 
ham.    All  along  that  line  we  hare  goitre  to  a  very  great  extent ;  whereas 
on  our  diverging  to  either  side,  the  disease  ia  found  to  diminish,  llie  towns 
situated  on  that  ridge  are  Nottingham,  AlfVeton,  Chesterfield,  Rothefham, 
Ack worth,  Pontefract,  Abherford,  Wetherby,  Knaresborough,*  Borough- 
bridge,  and  Ripon.    After  this  the  magnesian  limestone  dips,  then  reap- 
nears  in  the  county  of  Durham  ;  it  continues  its  course  almost  due  north 
mm  Oarlinffton  to  South  Shields,  where  at  Tynemouth  it  meets  the  sea. 
In  many  of  tnese  towns  I  know  goitre  prevails,  in  the  others  I  should  sap- 
pose  it  did,  excepting  where  we  approach  within  the  influence  of  the  sea, 
when  the  mcnrbia  action  would  be  counteracted."    To  thia  he  is  inclined 
to  add  hereditary  predisposition,  and  perhapa  the  sympathy  of  the  thyroid 
gland  with  the  uterus. 

Respecting  the  statistics  of  thia  diseafe,  Or  Inglis  cites  the  following  fhcts. 
In  Germany,  the  number  of  males  attacked  by  the  disease  is  stated  to  be 
about  15  per  cent.  Prosser  mentions  a  village  in  Derbyshire  where  there 
were  fifty  girls  labouring  under  the  disease,  and  he  never  knew  a  sin^ 
instance  of  it  either  in  a  man  or  a  boy.  At  the  Hampshire  County  Hospi- 
tal, in  ten  years,  49  ^itrous  patients  were  admitted,  one  of  whom  only  was 
a  male.  At  the  Chichester  Dispensary  and  Infirmary,  of  70  admitted  in 
nine  years,  two  were  males.  "  At  Bishopton  Grange,  near  Ripon,  the 
number  of  goitrous  cases  treated  by  Dr  Paiey.  within  Uie  last  nine  years, 
amounta  to  1 1 1.  Of  these  six  only  were  males.*'  The  patients  of  the  Ri- 
pon Public  Dispensary  for  three  years  were  19,  of  whom  two  were  males. 
At  Pontefract  Dispensary,  of  60  patients  two  were  males.  These  returns 
of  course  do  not  snow  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  affected  with  broncho- 
cele,  though  thev  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  proportion  of  those 
reouiring  relief  for  the  disease.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion 
of  bronchocele  to  other  diseases  demanding  medical  treatment :, 

Institutions.  Total  cases.  Brondiooele. 


5054 

• 

111 

993 

• 

19 

699fi» 

• 

242 

4139 

• 

60 

Bishopton,  (lO  years,) 
Ripon,  (3  years,) 
Halifax,  (about  22  years,) 
Ack worth,  (7  years,) 

72414  432 

In  the  treatment  of  bronchocele  Dr  Inglis  prefers,  even  to  the  weakest 
tincture  of  iodine,  an  aqueous  solution  of  Uie  hydriodate  of  potassa,  hydrio- 
date  of  iron,  or  iodine,  rendered  more  soluble  by  the  presence  of  a  salt,  such 
as  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  hydroclilorate  of  soda,  or  the  hydriodate 
of  potassa.  He  supposes,  however,  the  ioduret  of  iron  to  be  the  best,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  which  he,  in  common  with  Dr  A.  T.  Thom- 
son, conceives  it  exert  as  a  tonic  Should  the  tumour  be  soft,  small,  and 
recently  formed,  the  internal  use  of  this  will  be  sufficient.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  hard,  large,  and  of  long  standing,  he  recommends  an  ointment, 
oomix>6ed  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  hydriodate  of  potassa,  a  scruple  of  iodine, 
and  an  ounce  of  axunge,  to  be  rubbed  in  twice  or  thrice  a  dry.  If  it  resist 
this  treatment,  he  has  seen  great  benefit  firom  the  application  of  half  a 
dozen  leeches  three  or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  davs,  the  oint- 
ment being  again  rubbed  in  when  the  wounds  caused  by  the  leeches  have 
healed.  Snould  still  no  abatement  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  teke  place, 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  he  recommends  us  to  intermit  the  remedies  for  a 
short  time,  apply  a  blister,  and,  in  a  fortnight,  to  have  recourse  again  to 
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the  medicines.    In  obttiDate  caies,  electricity  often  sdmolates  the  gland  to 
actiritj,  and  assists  the  action  of  the  iodide  of  iron. 


Vicarious  Menniruatiotu  fFrom  Dr  Churchill  on  the  Principal     

of  Females,  1838.)  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  Dr  I^w  in  Sir  P.  Dun's 
Hospital,  Dublin. — "  Mary  Murphy,  aged 81,  had  been  in  bad  health  and 
subject  to  distressing  headachs  previous  to  her  admission  into  hospital. 
During  her  stay  she  missed  a  menstrual  period,  and  was  shortly  after  at- 
tacked with  hemorrhage  fh>m  both  ears,  wnich  was  repeated  at  intervals  of 
ftom  three  to  five  nighu,  each  lasting  some  hours.  Very  often  ftom  fifteen  to 
twenty  ounces  of  blw>d  were  collected,  which  did  not  coagulate,  neither  did 
blood  uken  firom  the  arm.  By  suitable  treatment  the  system  was  strength- 
ened, and  the  intervals  between  the  bleedings  increased,  but  the  discharge, 
though  thus  modified,  still  persisted,  and  she  left  the  hospital.  After  her 
departure,  she  was  attacked  with  vomiting  of  blood,  to  a  certain  extent  su- 
perseding the  evacuation  ftom  the  ears,  which  only  occurred  once  or  twice 
a  month.  She  returned  to  the  hospital  in  consequence  of  this  new  symptom, 
and  continued  in  the  same  state  for  some  time,  with  some  effect  at  menstrua* 
tion  ;  but  at  last  the  sanguineous  discharge  was  supplanted  by  severe  diar* 
rhoea,  which,  having  relieved  the  othercomplalnt8,wasit8elf  cured  by  opium. 
The  quantity  of  blood  lost  must  have  been  enormous,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  none  of  the  sequela  of  severe  hemorrhage  occurred." 

Bad  effects  of  warminr  close  Cliamhers  by  means  of  Chaffers  containing 
burning  Charcoal  Joyces  Urn, — Though  it  is  long  since  chemists  demon- 
strated the  deleterious  effects  of  burning  charcoal  in  close  chambers,  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  warming  them,  the  noxious  consequences  of  this  mode  of  heating 
apartments  appears  to  be  still  not  generally  understood.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  many  persons  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  warm, 
every  night  before  going  to  rest,  their  bed-chambers,  by  means  of  a  choffer 
Ipoele)  of  burning  charcoal.  This  practice  has  been  very  commonly  ad- 
duced to  show  that  it  is  harmless.  But  the  fkct  is  not  adverted  to,  that, 
after  the  chamber  has  been  warmed,  the  choffer  is  removed  or  extinguish- 
ed. Nor  do  persons  advert  also  to  the  counterpart  of  this  fiict,  that  in  cases 
where  the  choffer  is  allowed  to  remain,  alarming  and  very  often  fatal  acci- 
dents ensue.  Thus  scarcely  a  winter  passes  over  in  Paris  without  some 
person  being  found  dead  in  nis  chamber  in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of 
the  charcoal  choffer  not  having  been  removed  or  extinguished ;  and  in  very 
cold  winters,  not  uncommonly  several  of  these  accidents  ensue.  It  is  idso 
known  that  the  certainty  of  tnis  practice  being  followed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  with  stupefaction  and  aeath,  is  so  fkmiliar  to  many,  that  it  has 
been  often  of  late  years  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  suicide.  Some  two  years 
ago,  two  young  persons  attached  to  each  other  by  a  violent  passion,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  opposition  from  ft'iends,  determined  on  self-destruction, 
and,  to  make  it  the  more  interesting,  to  expire  in  each  others  arms.  The 
method  they  adopted  was  to  retire  to  bed  in  an  apartment  warmed  by  the 
charcoal  choffer.  It  succeeded  perfectly.  Both  were  found  dead  in  the 
morning,  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  repose  and  composure  of  features  and 
limbs.  In  another  instance,  one  person  only  expiree! ;  and  the  other  was 
found  in  a  state  of  great  insensibility,  with  the  remaining  embcirs  of  life 
still  flickering. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  and  well-known  fiicts,  a  singular  attempt 
was  made  last  winter  to  warm  apartments  by  means  of  an  urn  in  which 
charcoal  was  burned ;  and  the  apparent  harmlessness  of  this  method  of 
warming,  with  its  elegance,  and  the  small  quantity  of  visible  smoke,  pro- 
cured for  it  great  attention  and  many  advocates.  Joyce's  urn,  so  named 
iVom  the  in£vidual  who  suggested  the  method,  was  forthwith  recommend- 
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ed  IB  ft  mctni  of  obvktiiig  tltoffethcr  the  noxkmt  efl&cU  of  burning  di«r« 
coftl;  and  while  tome  pretended  to  find  these  anti-asi^yziating  pn^>erties 
in  the  ooottruction  ci  the  urn,  and  others  in  the  mode  in  whi(£  the  char* 
eoil  wfts  prepared,  the  method  was  ealcwiied  as  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
by  which  Aiel  was  to  be  eoonomiaed,  and  any  degree  of  ooinrartable  warmth 
in  oar  apartments  insured.  Even  the  authority  of  Lord  Brougham  was  ad* 
duced  to  nrore  the  harmlosancss  snd  the  efficacy  of  the  contriYaooe ;  as  it 
waa  stated  that  his  Lordship  had  travelled  a  long  journey  in  a  odd  season 
of  the  year»  yei  with  perfeet  comfort  and  in  full  possession  of  his  ^cultief , 
with  mie  of  these  urns  of  Mr  Joyce  in  the  carriage,  and  was  at  the  doae  of 
bit  journey  in  as  perfeet  ci^oyment  of  sensibility  and  intellect  as  ever  he 
had  been  at  any  period  of  hia  life.    VThat  was  the  exact  state  of  the  ftct 
in  this  ciae  we  know  not    But  we  know  what  are  the  eflfocU  of  breathing 
air  heated  by  the  urn  of  Joyce. 

All  theae  miraculous  statements  attracted  the  attention  of  our  chemical 
friends  in  Paris,  who  knew  well  thai  charcoal  must  be  charcoal,  that  its 
combuiition  must  give  rise  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that,  if  living  beings 
are  within  the  sphere  of  its  agency,  the  respiration  of  the  gas  is  mUowed 
bv  insensibility  and  death.  As  it  had  been  asserted,  however,  that  the 
cnarooal,  whidi  indeed  waa  absurdly  enongfa  derignated  English  charcoal, 
was  prepsred  in  a  peouliar  way,  and  that  it  was  impregnated  with  potass, 
and  thcveby  that  the  carbonic  acid  was  absorbed  as  soon  as  evolved.  Gay- 
Lussac  made  it  the  sulject  of  experiments,  and  reported  the  rault  to  the 
Inatitute. 

It  turned  out  that  the  English  charcoal  contained  no  greater  proportion 
of  potass  thsn  b  found  in  the  wood  of  all  charcoal ;  that  this  was  inade- 
quate to  absorb  the  carbonic  add ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fkct,  the  carbonic 
add  was  formed  as  usual. 

The  latter  fact,  Sir  John  Robison  denoonstrated  most  satis&ctorily  in 
the  presence  of  the  Roysl  Society,  as  to  the  gas  formed  by  one  of  Joyce's 
umsi  Having  procured  one  of  these  from  Messrs  Baildon,  in  whose  shop 
it  had  been  used  for  aome  time.  Sir  J.  Roluson  showed,  that  when  in 
fall  action,  if  a  lighted  uper  were  held  over  it,  the  flame  was  immediately 
extinguished.  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  a  living  animal  were  hdd 
in  the  aame  ntuatimi,  it  would  soon  cease  to  breathe. 

The  method  seems  elegsnt,  but  it  is  ndther  sdentific  nor  safe.  Though 
DO  visiUe  smoke  aacends  from  the  urn,  yet  a  current  of  hot  air  ia  seen 
quite  perceptibly  issuing  from  it  with  minute  fragments  of  ashes,  and  small 
atoma  of  charcoal  borne  floating  in  the  air.  The  only  difii*rence  between 
thia  kind  of  combustion  and  that  from  wood,  coal,  or  any  ordinary  frid^  is, 
that  there  is  little  or  no  vidble  snooke.  In  other  words,  the  smoke  which 
is  Ibrmed  by  an  ordinary  coal  or  wood  fire,  and  which  consists  of  small 
quantities  of  charcoal  in  minute  subdivision,  is  not  formed  because  thema* 
teriala  have  been  deatroyed  by  the  previous  oonvernon  of  the  wood  into 
duyrooaL  The  urn  of  Joyce  would  be  perfectly  safe,  if  placed  in  a  chimney 
with  a  vent,  where  the  carbonic  add  gas  could  be  carried  out  with  the  heat- 
ed air.  But  this  very  drccunstance  would,  as  it  does  in  our  common  fires, 
prevent  the  urn  fhmi  heating  the  apartment  so  thoroughly  as  it  does,  where 
there  is  no  venL  Its  power  of  heating  rapidly  and  perfectly  depends  upon 
there  bdng  no  vent  or  chimney  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  be  conveyed  out 
of  the  apartment.  The  formation  of  smoke,  therefore,  in  our  ordinary  fires, 
which  renders  the  necessity  of  a  chimney  and  vent  obvious  and  urgent,  is  the 
visible  indication,  that  prevents  us  from  bdng  sufibcated  by  the  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  add,  formed  during  the  combustion  of  ordinary  fuel. 

We  have  been  led  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  renders  to  this  subject, 
partly  by  perceiving  the  erroneous  notions  prevalent  on  the  subject,  and 
partly  by  obaerving,  firom  time  to  time,  most  frightful  acddents  produced 
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by  attempts  to  warm^^-by  meant  of  oontrivaneet  not  to  elegant,  perhapa, 
aa  tbe  urn  of  Joyce,  bat  acting  on  the  aame  principle,  dose  apaitmenta, 
that  it,  apartments  without  diironeya,  or  in  whidi  toe  vent  it  obttnideil. 
In  Uie  f<^wing  insunce  of  an  attempt  made  to  heat  an  apartment  in  this 
manner,  it  destroyed  two  nersons  and  nearly  killed  a  thira. 

**  An  inquest  was  hela  here  (Bristol)  yesterday,  at  the  White  Lion« 
St  James's  fiack,  on  the  bodies  of  George  Brown,  aged  S4,  and  John  Brooks 
Knight,  aged  17,  prisoners  in  Bridewell,  who  were  found  dead  in  their 
ct;ll,  on  I'hursday  morning  last  The  coroner  having  charged  the  jury, 
they  proceeded  to  view  the  bodies;  that  of  Brown,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  red  marks  on  the  arm,  presented  no  unusual  appearance.  Knighf  a 
face  was  much  awoUen  and  disiigured,  and  blood  had  issued  iVom  his  nos- 
trils. (Brown  was  committed  Januarv  S6th,  for  vagrancy,  and  Kni^t,  on 
the  S8th,  for  assaulting  his  grandmotner.)  Having  viewed  the  bodies,  the 
jur^  proceeded  to  the  infirmary  of  the  Bridewell,  in  order  to  take  the  de* 
position  of  the  prisoner  who  was  rescued  from  the  cell  alive,  and  who  is 
now  slowly  recovering. 

'^  John  Belcher  sworn.— I  was  a  prisoner  in  Bridewell  on  Wednesday 

last.    By  t^e  rules  of  the  prison  we  must  retire  to  our  celb  at  some  time 

between  5  and  6  o'clock ;  I  retired  soon  after  5  o'clock ;  the  deceased  came 

in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards ;  we  had  slept  together  in  the  same  cell 

five  or  six  nights  before ;  it  was  the  first  cell  on  the  rig^t  hand  on  the 

ground  floor ;  there  was  an  iron  bedstead  in  the  cell,  but  we  did  not  aleep 

on  it»  because  it  was  not  large  enough ;  I  put  the  beds  on  the  floor ;  I  did 

80  for  our  greater  comfort,  and  not  by  desire  of  the  gaoler ;  we  had  two 

beds  and  bedding  for  three  persons,  whidi  consisted  of  a  wodlen  rug  under 

us,  and  three  rugs  to  cover  us ;  Brown  slept  in  the  middle,  I  slept  next  to 

the  wall,  and  Knight  nearest  the  bedstead ;  Brown  complained  to  me  that 

he  had  a  cramp  or  pain  acroaa  the  atomach,  but  I  thought  it  was  the  cold, 

and  I  said,  *  Lie  down,  and  go  to  aleep,  and  you  will  to  better ;'  I  did  not 

call  for  assistance,  because  I  thought  when  he  went  to  sleep  it  would  be 

nothing ;  before  I  got  into  bed  I  shut  the  window  and  door ;  the  turnkey 

locked  us  in  about  6  o'clock ;  he  asked  if  we  were  all  there,  and  I  said  ves, 

three  of  us ;  he  looked  at  us,  and  we  made  no  complaint ;  it  was  bemre 

that  Brown  spoke  of  the  pain  in  his  stomach  ;  when  I  entered  die  cell  f 

found  no  smell ;  it  was  warmer  then  usual:  there  was  a  fire  in  a  pot  on 

the  elevated  part  of  the  bedstead ;  iJbe  clothes  were  rolled  up  at  the  other 

end ;  the  turnkey  took  away  the  fire  when  he  locked  us  up ;  I  cannot  tdl 

whether  it  waa  a  coal  fire,  it  wa^  a  red  fire,  and  not  a  biasing  one ;  I  had 

never  seen  a  fire  there  before ;  I  had  complained  to  the  turnkey  of  the 

cold ;  the  walls  wereso  dsmp  that  we  could  sweep  the  vret  off  them  with  our 

hands  ;  he  said  he  would  warm  the  cell,  and  that  was  why  we  had  a  fire ; 

I  was  in  the  cell  an  hour  before  the  fire  was  removed,  but  was  not  locked 

in ;  when  the  turnkey  took  away  the  fire  the  wkidow  was  closed,  and 

neither  it  nor  the  doer  was  opened  afterwards ;  the  turnkey  did  not  re- 

commend  it  to  be  left  open ;  there   was  no  smell  in  the  cell,  either  of 

smoke  or  otherwise ;  it  was  quite  agreeable  to  us  to  have  the  fire  there ; 

we  were  three  in  a  cell  at  our  own  request,  for  the  purpose  of  being  warm  ; 

Brown  comf^ined  of  his  stomach  before,  but  I  thought  nothing  of  it ;  I 

went  to  eleq)  about  8  o'dock,  I  cannot  tell  when  they  did :  I  av^ke  in  the 

night,  and  found  myself  unable  to  move  or  speak ;  I  can  give  no  account 

of  the  illness  or  death  of  my  companions,  as  I  was  insensible,  and  did  not 

know  thev  were  dead  till  I  was  told  of  it. 

**  By  the  jury.— I  felt  all  over  pains»  and  crampa  in  my  thighs  and  arms. 
The  jury  now  returned  to  the  White  Lion,  where 

**  John  Kelly  deposed  as  fi^ws :— I  was  confined  in  die  Bridewell  on 
Wednesday  bat ;  thege>remor,  Mr  WiDiams,  gave  me  an  old  tin-pot  (now 
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produced)  in  which  sticks  and  cotls  were  bomiug,  and  desired  me  to  car* 
ry  it  into  the  cells ;  I  took  it  into  six  cells,  and  let  it  stay  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  eadi :  while  it  was  in  the  cell  I  shut  the  door  and  windows, 
and  when  I  took  it  out  I  opened  them  again ;  the  last  cell  to  which  I  car- 
ried it  was  that  in  which  the  prisoners  died  ;  I  took  it  there  about  10  mi- 
nutes before  5 ;  I  did  not  place  it  on  the  bedstead,  but  on  the  ground 
close  by. 

**  fiy  the  jurv. — I  let  it  stay  there  about  20  minutes,  and  then  moved  it 
out  and  opened  the  doer  and  windows ;  I  am  quite  certain  I  did  so  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  prisoners  went  to  bed ;  after  I  had  taken  it 
out,  I  put  the  pot  in  the  kitchen  acyoining  the  cells ;  nobody  was  present 
when  I  did  so. 

'*  Coroner. — Belcher  states  that  he  saw  the  pot  there  when  he  went  to  bed ; 
can  you  account  for  that  ?  Witness.-»If  tnat  is  the  case,  they  must  have 
moved  it  again  when  they  went  to  bed  ;  Mr  Williams  invented  it,  as  the 
prisoners  complained  of  cold,  and  that  when  they  awoke  in  the  m<»iiing 
the  rugs  were  always  wet;  the  fire  was  nearly  out  when  I  pat  it  in 
the  kitchen ;  I  was  the  first  that  saw  the  dead  men  in  the  morning ; 
they  did  not  come  for  their  bread  as  usual,  and  the  turkney  told  me  to 
call  them  up;  when  I  called  them  they  did  not  answer  me ;  I  opened  the 
windows  and  saw  Brown  and  Knight  lying  apparently  dead,  and  Belcher 
all  doubled  up  and  groaning ;  I  cded  the  turnkey,  and  sent  for  the  doc- 
tor, who  arrived  in  about  10  minutes. 

**  Robert  Lewis  and  Richard  Bumam  gave  similar  testimony  as  to  find- 
ing the  bodies. 

"Thomas  Williams  deposed  thst  he  was  keeper  of  Bridewell;  the 
sleeping  cells  were  very  damp ;  you  could  wipe  the  water  ofi^  the  walls  in 
the  morning ;  the  prisoners  complained  of  cold,  and  one  of  them  said  if  he 
could  get  a  pot  of  fire  he  could  cure  it;  he  (witness)  got  him  one,  and  it 
was  used  in  the  cells  in  another  ward,  and  the  plan  succeeded  very  well 
up  to  Wednesday ;  Kelly  asked  him  to  let  him  use  it,  and,  in  order  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  he  let  him  do  so ;  the  deceased  prisoners 
and  Belcher  were  confined  in  the  same  cell ;  it  measured  about  6  ft.  by  8 
ft.,  and  about  9  ft.  high  ;  it  had  a  wooden  door  to  shut  close,  and  a  grated 
window  with  shutters,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  the  prisoners  at 
pleasure ;  it  is  always  usual  to  put  three  in  a  cell  when  the  Bridewell  is 
crowded ;  it  was  so  on  Wednesday ;  our  orders  were  never  to  let  two  sleep 
together,  but  always  three  or  one. 

"  By  the  jury. — Had  seen  the  men  two  or  three  times  in  the  day ;  all 
the  cells  are  damp ;  four  are  so  bad,  I  do  not  put  men  into  them. 
**  Re-examined. — I  have  never  known  prisoners'  health  injured  by  the  damp. 

"  By  the  jury.— I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cells  are  not  fit  for  men  to 
sleep  in,  and  therefore  I  tried  to  warm  them,  as  it  had  succeeded  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Bridewell ;  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  been  said  about 
It  to  the  proper  authorities ;  it  might  have  been  mentioned  in  conversa- 
tion ;  I  have  been  allowed  coal  since  the  21st  of  November. 

"  By  the  Coroner.— The  magistrates  have  been  to  Bridewell  since  these 
deaths,  and,  I  believe,  warm  air  is  to  be  introduced. 

"  Thomas  Moon,  turnkey,  deposed  to  locking  up  the  prisoners :  there  was 
no  fire-pot  in  the  cell  at  the  time ;  he  saw  it  in  tne  kitchen  as  he  went  in 
to  lock  up.  He  also  deposed  to  missing  the  prisoners  at  the  distribution 
of  bread  in  the  morning,  and  sending  for  them.  Kelly  came  back  and 
said  that  one  or  all  of  Uiem  were  dead ;  he  went  to  the  cell  and  found 
Knight  and  Brown  dead ;  he  took  Belcher  out  and  fetched  the  surgeon, 
Mr  Ruddock. 

"  By  the  jury. — Has  heard  prisoners  complain  of  the  dampness  of  the 
cells,  and  that  they  had  found  their  rugs  damp  in  the  turning ;  had  not 
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known  their  heftlth  viWet ;  one  of  them  asked  hun  to  get  him  the  kettle, 
and  be  would  stove  the  cell  himself,  and  he  did  so. 

^  Mr  Ruddock^  snrgeon,  deposed  to  having  examined  the  bodies ;  the 
appearances  were  those  commonly  produced  by  suffocation  ;  burning  stick 
and  coal  in  a  small  chamber  without  a  chimney  would  probably  produce  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which,  as  it  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  would  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  odl,  so  that  a  person  may  stand  upright  without  be- 
ing affected,  and  yet  become  insensible  upon  lying  down ;  carbonic  add 
gas  cannot  be  breathed  without  danger  to  life ;  J  nave  no  doubt  the  de- 
ceased prisoners  were  suffbcated  by  carbonic  add  gas,  produced  by  the  pot 
of  coals. 

**  Bv  the  Jury. — It  is  likely  the  room  would  have  got  dwt  by  a  conti- 
nued ffraught  of  air,  but  I  cannot  say  in  what  time ;  I  do  not  think  the 
cells  being  damp  would  have  accelerated  death ;  Belcher  was  nearly  dead 
when  I  saw  him. 

*'  The  coroner  having  summed  up»  the  Jury  said  they  did  not  consider 
any  blame  attadied  to  the  keeper  of  Bridewell  or  his  officers,  who  appeared 
to  have  acted  with  great  humanity,  but  it  was  thdr  wish  to  record  their 
opinion  that  the  oelb  of  Bridewell  are  not  fit  for  the  recq>tion  of  any  hu- 
man being.  The  coroner  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  fbr  him  to  wait 
on  the  mavor  and  express  their  opinion*  The  foreman  said  they  wished 
their  opinion  to  go  forth  to  the  public  in  connexion  with  thdr  verdict, 
and  they  therefore  fbund  that  *  tney  died  fVom  suffocation,  caused  by  the 
carbonic  add  gas,  produced  by  fire  intended  to  warm  the  cell,  and  that  the 
Bridewdl  is  not  in  a  fit  state  for  prisoners  to  sleep  in.'  "•^C  Third  Report 
of  Inspectors  of  Prisons.  J     P  IS. 

On  the  Use  of  a  Combination  of  Iodine,  Mereun/^  and  Zinc  in  Syphilitie 
Uleeraiions  and  Sibbens,  (From  a  Treatise  on  Bronchocele,  by  James 
Inglis,  M.  D.,  &C.) — The  preparations  of  zinc  have  long  been  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  an  mdolent  or  8crof\ilous  character.  Sometime 
agOy  Dt  Inglis  discovered  that  the  biniodide  of  mercurv  is  soluble  in  an 
aoueous  solution  of  the  hydriodate  of  zinc.  Thia  solution,  he  affirms, 
while  it  possesses  all  the  properties  of  die  salts  of  zinc,  exhibits  also  the  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  iodine  and  mercury.  He  concdves,  therefore,  that 
its  use  is  indicated  in  syphilitic  ulcerations,  and  in  that  singular  disease 
called  sibbens,  which  he  erroneously  supposes  to  be  peculiar  to  the  south 
of  Scotland. 


MISCELLANBOUi. 


OaAUDATIONS  AND  SUXGICAL  EZAMINATIONS. 

Medical  Graduations  at  Edinburgh. — On  the  1st  of  August  1837,  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Univernty  of  Edinburgh  confeired  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  the  following  gentlemen,  in  number  ninety-eight, 
after  having  gone  through  the  appointed  examinations,  and  defended  pub- 
lidy  their  Inaugural  Dissertations. 


OF  SCOTLAND. 

Jn.  Anderson,  on  Albuminous  Urine 
aa  an  Indication  of  Disease. 

James  ^Brands  Allan,  Observations 
on  some  of  the  most  Predomi- 
nant Diseases  of  the  AfHcan 
Islands. 

Charles  Bowman  Alexander,  on  An- 
gina Pectoris. 

Wm.  Bowie,  on  Remittent  Fever. 
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Wm.  Paterson  Banka,  on  the  Phy- 
aiology  of  the  Mental  Faculties. 

Daniel  Curdie,  on  Aneurism  of  the 
Aorta. 

John  James  Drysdale,onthe  Theory 
of  Inflammation. 

Geor^  D.  Dods,  on  Rheumatism. 

Archibald  Douglas,  on  the  Patholo- 
gy and  Treatment  of  Dropsjr. 

Edward  Gibbons,  on  the  Chemical 

Nn 
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Chartcten  and  Medical  Trent- 
meot  of  Urinary  Calculi 

Andrew  Graham,  on  Aneuriam. 

T.  Graham,  on  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

Thomas  Hamilton,  on  Respiration 
and  Animal  Hest. 

A.  H.  Howe,  on  Inguinal  Hernia. 

William  Hutcheson,  on  Imbecility 
of  Mind,  with  Preliminary  Re- 
marka  on  the  Claisiflcation  of 
the  different  forma  of  Insanity. 

Chas*  Murray  Henderson,  on  Croup. 

Alexander  Jackson,  on  the  Effects  of 
Heat  on  the  Human  Body. 

James  Kilgour,  on  Digestion. 

Js.  Logan,  on  the  Nenrous  System. 

J.  S.  Idackintosh,  on  Scarlet  Fever. 

Alexander  Manson,  on  Abscess. 

J.  Macaulay,  on  the  Effecu  of  Ve- 
getation upon  the  Atmosphere. 

G.  Morison,  on  the  Atomic  Theory. 

A.  Mitchell,  on  Hospital  Gangrene. 

J.  Madeod,  on  Hospital  Gangrene. 

Allsn  Ranald  Macdonald,  on  Oph- 
thalmia, including  its  Origin, 
Progress,  and  Decline  in  the 
Army,  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  Egyptian  Campaign. 

Donald  Mackensie,  on  Ulcers  and 
Hospital  Gangrene. 

George  Murray  Porteous,  on  Deli- 
rium Tremens. 

James  Peter,  Remarks  on  Arsenic 
and  its  preparationa. 

G.  R.  Playfiur,  on  Continued  Fever. 

Thomas  Ren  wick,  on  Tropical  Dy- 
sentery. 

John  Ruxton,  on  Peritonitis. 

John  Rutherford  Russell,  on  the 
Respiratory  System  of  Nerves, 
considere<l  as  the  Vehicle  of 
General  Sympathy. 

Henry  Roy,  on  Dysentery, or  Bloody 
Flux. 

Andrew  James  Scott,  on  the  Patho- 
logy of  the  Laryngismus  stri- 
dulus. 

£ben.  Skae,  on  Tic  Douloureux. 

John  Phin  Smith,  Observations  on 
the  Blood  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Donald  Sinclair,  on  Hydrocele. 

D.  Thomson,  on  Ingumal  Hernia. 

Alexander  Wilson,  on  Purulent 
Ophthalmia. 

George  Murray  Webster,  on  the 
Treatment  of  Fractures. 


FaOM  XNGLAMO. 

Biagnus  Francia  Lynch  Andrews,  on 
the  Sedative  EtkctM  of  Alum. 

George  Atkin,  on  8up«-posttion, 
and  the  value  to  be  aastgned  to 
Zoological  and  Botanical  Cha- 
racters in  determining  the  Age 
of  Rocks. 

Edwin  Adolphus,  on  the  Patholo- 
gical Characta^  of  the  Urine, 
as  indicating  the  presence  and 
extent  of  Diaease. 

W.  Bndd,  on  Acute  Rhesmatianu 

Anthony  Cesar  Fiizroy  CokUmgh, 
on  Hemoptysis. 

John  Cbadwick,  on  the  Nature 
and  Cause  of  the  Respiratory 
Motiona,  and  especially  on  the 
cause  of  their  mrst  oommenoe- 
ment  in  new-bom  Children ; 
with  such  remarks  on  the  Sta- 
tic Test  of  the  Luiigs  for  Child- 
murder,  and  on  StiU-bom  Chil- 
dren, as  arise  out  of  the  subject. 

Greorge  Cookson»  on  Tjrphus  Fever. 

Henry  Andrew  Dawe,  De  Phjraiolo- 
gia  Digestionis. 

Francia  Cornelius  Goodwin,  on  the 
Phyaiolog^  and  Pathology  of 
Menstruation. 

James  Dimble  Hen  wood,  on  Puer- 
peral Fever. 

John  Morgan  Hopkins,  on  Chlorosis 
or  Green  Sickness. 

William  JepsoUy  Observations  on 
the  Common,  Continued,  or 
Typhoid  Fever  of  Edinburgh  ; 
witn  a  brief  account  of  the 
principal  Anatomical  Charac- 
ters of  the  prevailing  Epidemic. 

Frederick  C.  Jones,  on  the  Origin 
and  Pathology  of  Typhus  Fever. 

Henry  Lonsdale,  An  Experimen- 
tal Inquiry  into  the  Physiolo- 
gical Action  of  the  Hydrocyanic 
Acid  ;  with  an  Examination  of 
its  Therapeutical  Properties  ; 
and  Observations  on  the  Mode 
of  Treatment  in  cases  of  Poi- 
soning with  this  substance. 

William  Lloyd»  on  the  Nutrition  of 
Plants,  and  the  Influence  they 
exert  on  the  Atmosphere. 

W.  Forbes  Laurie,  on  Pericarditis. 

Charles  Maitland^  on  Continued 
Fever. 
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Hy.  Mapleton,  on  Burns,  and  Con- 
tracckms  occurring  aher  them. 

John  Percy,  Experimental  Inqui- 
ry concerning  the  pretence  of 
Alcohol  in  the  Ventriclea  of  the 
Brain»  after  poisoning  hy  that 
liquid;  together  with  Experi- 
ments illustrative  of  the  pbysi- 
olo^col  action  of  alcohol. 

John  Ryan,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Medicine. 

George  Pyemouth  Smith,  A  Com- 
parative View  of  Lithotomy  and 
Lithotrity. 

Arthur  James  Skrimshire,  Observa- 
tions on  Chronic,  liemittentf 
and  Intermittent  Fevers,  and 
on  the  tendency  \o  Remittent 
and  Intermittent  Paroxysms  in 
various  diseases,  both  acute  and 
chronic*  as  occurring  in  marshy 
or  fenny  districts. 

William  Taylor,  on  the  Relative 
£fi«fct8  of  Animal  and  Vegeta- 
ble Diet  on  the  Physical  and 
Moral  condition  of  Mankind. 

Henry  Umpleby,  on  Vaccination. 

A.  WiUmott,  on  Intermittent  Fever. 

Francis  I.  White,  on  the  Geogra- 
phical Distribution  of  Plants. 

Mattnew  Alexander  Rason  Wil- 
kinson,  on  Pneumonia. 

FROM  IRELAND. 

Richard  Ellis  Bateman,  on  a  new 
Auscultatory  Si^  observable  in 
Phthisis  in  iu  mcipient  Stage, 
illustrateil  by  cases ;  and  some 
General  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment of  this  Disease. 

John  David  Blake*  on  Croup. 

Archibald  Borland*  on  Scarlatina. 

Matthew  Broderick,  on  the  Exami- 
nation of  Patients. 

Arthur  Cbeyne,  on  the  Causes  of 
Disease  among  Soldiers. 

Richard  Chambers,  on  Rheumatism. 

Charies  William  Mitchael  Crooke, 
on  the  Treatment  of  Secondary 
Symptoms. 


Js.  Harnett  Dowling*  on  Empyema. 

Samuel  Torrens  Haslett,  on  Hydro- 
phobia. 

John  Johnston,  on  the  Influence 
of  the  Mind  as  a  Therapeutic 
Agent. 

Edward  Kellett,  on  Ameuorrhoea. 

Thomas  James  Layton,  on  Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

Francis  M'Minn,  on  Gastritis. 

Patrick  O'Hea,  on  Indigestion. 

Richard  Riggs,  on  Dropsv,  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  Medicines 
used  in  the  Treatment  of  that 
Disease. 

Anthony  Stanton,  on  Emphysema. 

James  Stewart,  on  Er^t  of  Rye. 

Henry  Shiel,  on  Delirium  Tremens. 

E.  Vaughan,  on  Ephemeral  Fever. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Thomas  John  Coghlan,  from  Cey- 
lon, on  Dysentery,  particularly 
as  occurring  in  the  East  Indies. 

Arthur  Fisher,  fVom  Canada,  on 
Asphyxia. 

Charles  Galland,  from  Genoa,  on 
Dilatotion  of  the  Air  Cells. 

John  Forbes  Innerarity,  from  Mo- 
bile, on  Rubeola. 

William  John  Irrine,  fh)m  Malu, 
on  the  Origin  of  the  Carbonic 
Acid  produced  During  Respi- 
ration. 

Henry  Gilbert  Luttrell,  from  the 
East  Indies,  on  Inflammation. 

Marianus  Martin  de  Bartolom^, 
fVom  Spain,  on  Pericarditis. 

Alexander  Maclaverty,  (Vom  Jamai- 
ca, on  the  comparative  merits 
of  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity* 

Alexander  Charles  Macrae,  tVom  De- 
merara,  on  the  Orisiu,  Compo- 
sition, Natural  History,  and 
Medicinal  Effects  of  Mineral 
Waters. 

Alexander  Ross  Morton»  from  the 
East  Indies,  on  Dysentery. 

James  N.  Pinkerton,  from  Russia, 
on  Sleep  and  its  phenomens. 


Surgeons*  Hall,  Edinburgh,  Ut  September  1838. — Since  31st  August 
1837,  the  following  Gentlemen  have  offered  themselves  as  Candidates  for 
the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and,  after 
producing  catbfhctory  evidence  that  they  had  completed  we  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  College,  have  been  admitted  to  examination,  and 
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foand  Ailly  quUiBed  to  practise  tbe  arts  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Phar« 
macy,  and  have  received  Diplomaa,  at  Lioenttatea  of  the  Cdwge,  ecooitl- 
ingly. 


Scotland.  Robert  Canr  Fluker, 

Jamea  Suromera,  Bright  Hannah, 

George  Wilion»  John  Roxton, 
Walter  William  Miller,  George  Douglas  Dod«, 

John  Rattray,  David  Elliot  Wilkie, 

Jamea  Hay  Blackwell,  Alexander  H.  Howe, 

Andrew  Paton,  Archibald  Amott, 

James  Edwards,  I^ewis  Urquhart, 

Alex.  G.  MacGillivray,  William  Bowie, 


Joseph  Laurie, 
Thomas  Davidson, 
Andrew  Graham, 
John  Niven, 
Ford  Littl^ohn, 
Thomas  A.  Douglas, 
John  Anderson, 
Charlea  B.  Alexander, 
Charles  Bowman  GiU, 
Thomas  W.  Dawson, 
David  KusseU, 
George  Williamaon, 
Neil  Mackensie, 
John  Davidson, 
Colin  McColl, 
Thomas  G.  iSraquair, 
John  Taylor, 
Alexander  M'Donald, 
John  Aitken, 
Bdiert  Andmon, 


William  Symington, 
Thomas  Graham, 
David  Lyall, 


John  PAvin  PhQIipa, 
James  Williamson, 
WiUtam  M'Gill, 
Frederic  A.  MacDougall, 
Richard  MOnes  P^ot, 
WiHiam  Forbes  Laurie, 
Herb.  Henry  Mackarde, 
William  James  Browne^ 
Richard  Barker  Hatfield, 
Frederick  Charles  Jones, 
Henry  R.  Madden, 
John  Ryan, 


Hugh  T.  S.  Beveridffe,   Henry  (Jmpleby, 
Alexander  B.  Cleland,    Benjamin  Howell  Yate, 
John  James  Drysdale*     William  Jepson, 


Alexander  Manson, 
Alexander  Stevenson, 
Alexander  Stewart, 
William  R.  Cockbum, 
George  Rosa, 
Hugh  Donaldson, 


William  Stranse, 
Hartley  SaroueTLayoock, 
Thomas  Bradley. 
Irchsmd. 
Alexander  Macshane, 
James  Lindsay, 


WiOiam  S.  Carmichael,  James  Short  Tliomson, 


Charles  Forbes, 
Duncsn  M'Rae, 
William  Leitch, 
James  Welsh, 
Duncan  M'Laren, 
Daniel  Curdie, 
Thomaa  Ren  wick. 


Jamea  Burton, 

Gilbert  T.  M.  Martin,    James  Fisher, 

John  Dickson,  John  Phin  Smith, 


George  Garson, 


Eugene  C.  McCarthy, 
John  SuUivan, 
Thomas  E.  Molesworth, 
Richard  Chambers, 
Eccles  Gawley, 
John  Smyth, 
Edward  Montgomery, 
Alexander  Logie  Spenoe,Samuel  Torrena  Hadett, 

John  Johnston, 
Francis  M'Minn, 


Francis  T.  Richardaon,  James  TumbuU, 


James  Bonar  M'Gregor,John  White, 


James  Smith, 
James  Laird, 
James  Cross, 
Alexander  Grant, 
William  Craig, 
Richard  Johnstone, 
Robert  Pairman, 
Thomas  Murray, 
Andrew  Lillie, 
lliomas  Malcolm, 
Ebeneaer  Robertson, 
Alexander  Mitchell, 
John  Pateraon, 
George  Morison, 
Alexander  Wilaon, 


Robert  Steel, 
John  Millar, 
William  A.  Bryden, 
Charlea  D.  Stewart, 
Alexander  Wood, 


Thomas  James  Lay  ton, 
John  O'Brien  M.  Barry, 
William  Tatlock, 
Richard  Ellis  Bateman, 
George  Bolster. 
Abroad, 


Walter  Brunton  Balfour,  Henry  Andrew  Dawe, 
Jamea  Kilgour,  Adams  Jewett, 

William  Watt  G.  Watt,  Henry  Colebrooke, 


James  McGregor, 
William  living  Scott, 
George  W.  Thomson, 
Francis  Wallace  Kerr, 

Engfand. 
Henry  Franklin, 
Charles  Joseph  Hanson, 


Georse  Snyder, 
Chartes  Smith  Sellar, 
Julius  Veron^, 
Edward  Harriot  Jackson, 
Jamea  Noah  Pinkerton. 


Extracted  from  the  Records  of  the  Royal  College  by 
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INDEX. 
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Aneurinn,  popliteal,  case  of  abtcew 
BinqlatSng  279 

,  difiiue,  of,  axillary  artery 
caie  of  •  869 

I  of  external  iliac  artery       372 

—  traumatic     of     humoral 

artery  375 

■  inguinal,  Dr    Hobart*t 

caaeof  .84 

Animal  magnetism,  account  of 
works  on  •  469 

Asphyxia,  case  of  death  by  burning 
wood  and  coal  539 

Axillary  artery,  aneurism  of  SG9 

Black  troops,  on  their  sickness  and 
mortality  compared  with  white  434,445 

■  compared  with  that  of 

sUve  population  .  437, 446 

Bristol  prison,  two  persons  asphyx- 
iated in  it  by  charcoal  vapour        541 

Broncbocde,  Dr  Inglis  on  English    539 

Cancer,  chimnev  sweep  80 

Chancre,  Dr  Rioord  on  146 

Charcoal,  on  the  noxious  effects  of 
burning  it  in  close  chambers  6S0 

Chloride  of  soda,  on  its  use  in  ferer  208 

Chomelf  Ai,^  lectures  on  typhoid 
distemper  .  173 

Chorea  RotaHo,  Dr  Daniel  Kennedy's 
case  of  •  .  .       416 

Kenuedffy  Dr  Daniely  his  case  of 
Chorea  Botatio  •  .      416 

Chord,  umbiUcal,  Dr  Churchill  on 
the  human  281 

ChmrdtiUj  Dr  Fleetwood^  on  the 
human  umbilical  chord  281 

■•  his  work 

on  the  diseases  of  females  503 

Club-foot,  Dr  Little  on  276 

Coleridge^  his  opinion  on  animal 
magnetism  485 

Cotquhoun,  Mr^  his  writings  on  ani- 
mal magnetism  469 

Counter-irritation,  Dr  OranvQle's 
work  on  525 

Dance  of  St  Vitus,  Dr  Kennedy^s 
caaeof  416 

Oovy,  Dr,  on  the  fluid  in  the  hu- 
man YesiculsB  seminales  1 

D^Etkm,  see  Magnetism       .  473 

Deleuzey  his  Histoire  Critique  of 
Animal  Magnetism  476 

Dkk,  Dr^  his  obsenrations  on  scall- 
ed  head,  dec  .        536 

Dunnt  Mr  his  case  of  expulsion  of 
a  foetus  after  interment  of  the  mo- 
ther •  633 
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Dupotetf  M,  his  introduction  to 

Animal  magnetism  4G9 

Ear,  Dr  Kramer,  on  the  diseases  of  212 
Elephantiasis  Scroti^  Mr  T.  L.  Greg- 
son's  case  of  .  .  82 
Eiiisj  Sir,W.  his  treatiM  on  insanity  242 
Edinburgh  graduates,  list  of  545 
— -  surgical  licentiates  547 
Enteritis,  Follicular,  on  that  in  fever  177 
Females,  Dr  Fleetwood  Churchill's 

work  on  the  diseases  of  503 

Fever,  Dr  A.  S.  Thomson  on  the 
sutisticsof  .  87 

M.  Chomel,  and  West  on  1 18,  173 

Flora  of  Jamaica,  Dr  Madadyen's    517 
Flora  Medica,  Mr  Lindley's,  514 

FcEtus,  instance  of  one  expelled  after 

interment  of  the  mother. 
Foetus,  Dr  Y.  Simpson  on  Perito- 
neal Inflammation  in 
Follicles,  sebaceous,   Dr  Dick  on 

their  position  and  structure, 
Gasner,  account  of  hb  diabieries, 
Graduates  at  Edinburgh,  list  of, 
Graham^  Mr,  H»  his  case  of  popli- 
teal abscess, 
■  his  observations  on 


533 
390 

536 

471 
545 

279 

357 


lithotrity, 
Granvitley  Dr^  his  work  on  counter- 
irritation,  .  •  525 
Gregsony  Mr  Thomas  LesUcy  on  ele* 

phantiasis,  .  81 

Hairs,  on  their  anatomical  connec- 
tions, .  .  536 
Hearing,  Dr  Kramer  on  diseases  of,  212 
Hernia,  Mr  Marshall  on  the  sutis- 

tics  of,  .  •  .  15 

— —  Mr  Lawrence's  treatise  on,  520 
H  indoo  Medicine,  on  the  antiquity  of,  233 
Hobarty  Dr,   his  case  of  inguinal 

aneurism,  84 

Homicide,   Mr  Watson's   medico- 
legal treatise  on,  504 
Hunter,  Mr  John,  his  whole  works, 

Mr  Palmer's  new  edition  of,  522 

Hysteria,  on  its  anomalous  forms,  24, 302 
Inglis,  Dr,  on  English  bronchocele  539 
Insanity,  Sir  W.  Ellis,  treatise  on  by  242 
Interment,  case  of  foetus  expelled 

after  533 

Isis  Revelata,  Mr  Colquhoun*s  in- 
quiry into  the  origin,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  animal  mag- 
netism .  469 
Jamaica,  on  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality in             .  439 
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Index, 


Jojfce*B  urn,  on  iti  deleteriouf  in- 
fluence •  641 

Kramer,  Dr,  his  treatiae  on  the  dii- 
(•Mf  of  the  ear  SIS 

Laceration  and  detachment  of  skin, 
caMof  .  421 

Lawrence^  Mr^  hit  trtatisc  tin  rup- 
tures 520 

Ltyeock,  Mr  Thomat^Vk  anomalous 
hjiteric  symptoms  84,  302 

Lee,  Mr  Edwin,  his  essaj  on  ani- 


Rerulston  or  counter-irritation,  its 
modes  and  eflects  S2i 

Ricord,  Dtj  on  chancre  and  iu  ef- 
fects •  .  .  144 

Rotatory  chorea,  [Chorea  roUiHo^'l 
Dr  Kennedy's  case  of  4  K 

RoyU,  Dr^  his  essay  on  the  aotiiiQi- 
ty  of  Hindoo  medicine         -         232 

Ruptures,  Mr  Lavrtnce's  treatise 
on  .  .  .  52C 

iS^avli!f,  ^r.  .See  Dunn  and  foetus  633 

mal  magnetism  and  homcsopathy  460  Scalled  head,  {ForHgo^y  Dr  Dick,  on 

Leeward  and  Windward  1  stands,  its  causes,  varieties,  and  treatment  63$ 

sickness  and  mortality  in               426  Seminal  vesicles,  Dr  Davy  on  the 

Limestone,  magnesian,  on  its   in-  fluid  in            ...           I 

.    flueooe  in  causing  bronchooele       639  Simpton,  Dr  Youngs  his  cases  of  p*- 

lAniley,  Mr,  his  Flora  Medica         614  ritonitis  in  the  foetus            ,          390 

Litboirity,  Mr  Henry  Graham  on     357  Skin,  case  of  lactation  and  detach- 

...^ — ^,  Mr  William  Peigusson  on  361  men t  of                        .        .        421 

LUUe^  Dr  W.  8,,  on  chib-foot         276  Soda,  chloride  of,  on  its  use  in  fever  208 

London,  on  typhous  fever  in,            118  St  Vitus*  Dance.    See  chorea  and 

Jlfa^JyeA,i>r,his  Flora  of  Jamaica  6 17  rotatlo                                            416 

Magnesian  limestone,  OD  its  influence  Stewart^  Mr  Dugold,  his  «'^mftty 

in  the  production  of  bronchocde    639  of  aninud  magnetism              486-488 


Magnetism,  animal,  works  on,  by 
Mr  Colquhoun,  Mr  Lee,  and  M. 


Suigeons,  College  of,  Edinboigh,  647 
licentiates  of 


Dupotet                                         469  Syme^  Mr  Jamew^  his  essay  on  dis- 

MarskaU,  Mr  //.,  on  the  statistics  eases  of  the  rectum                         264 

of  hernia  16  ,  his  report  of  syr- 
_  Report  by,  on  West  gieal  cases                ,                    360 
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